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ON THE STATE OF THE FINE ARTS IN ENGLAND. 


Mucu has been written, and more said, of the lamentable condi- 
tion to which the arts of the elder time are reduced in these 
degenerate days; and more especially that of painting. ‘ Where,’ 
cry the believers in the superior excellency of all ancient things, 
‘ where now shall we discover an Apelles, a Zeuxis, a Parrhasius ?’ 
Let not these good people alarm themselves; there are abun- 
dance of such geniuses in embryo, requiring only a sufficient 
motive to call them forth. It is true that we do not exactly 
know what the real excellence of the above-named painters may 
have beep, but we will take it for granted that it was very high, 
since specimens of the sister art of sculpture have descended to 
us, which have hitherto been unmatched by any modern artists. 
Yet still, I will abide by my position, that if it be possible to fur- 
nish the same, or greater motives for excellence, than the ancient 
artists possessed to stimulate them to exertion, a more than cor- 
responding talent will be aroused ; not perhaps to excel—perfec~ 
tion cannot be excelled—but to rival anything and everything 
that the world has yet beheld in painting, sculpture, or archi- 
tecture, and to superadd to them many other branches of art, of 
which the ancient world was ignorant. Hearts are still * pregnant 
with celestial fire’ as they have ever been; but as the fire lies 
dormant in the flint till it 1s stricken, so does the fire of the spirit 
await the accident which is needful to urge it into a blaze. 

The ancient Greeks, who carried the arts of painting, sculp- 
ture, and architecture so successfully into practice, as their 
remains and fragments abundantly testify, had peculiar advan- 
tages, and strong motives, for what they did. ‘The wish to attain 
excellence is mainly grafted on the desire of attaining fame and 
consideration amongst our fellow-creatures, from which power 
and influence may spring in turn. In modern times, and more 
especially in England, the ‘thing sought for, above all others, is 
money—because the possessor of money can command thereby 
the possession of all sensual and most mental gratifications : in 
short, money is power, according to the present construction of 
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English society—and power ever was, and ever will be, the source 
of consideration; though the race of present rulers have not 
taken it into their thoughts, how much more desirable it is to rule 
over men’s minds than it is over their bodies. But in Greece, 
where the governments were mostly popular, the only road to 
power was intellect—and intellect of that kind generally held in 
esteem, because it was comprehensible by all capacities. Thus, 
oratory, poetry, painting, and sculpture, took the lead of all other 
arts, because every one could comprehend them; and, probably, 
the easy supply of the most urgent wants, left ample leisure for 
their enjoyment and cultivation. In countries possessing a fine 
climate, people live much in the open air; and hence many of 
the minor arts, which modern civilization has invented for indoor 
pleasures in bleak regions, are unknown where the sun shines 
ever brightly. Who, with an unclouded atmosphere, glowing in 
sy warmth, would exchange the trellised shelter of the mant- 
ing vine, or the scented orange-grove, or the shade of the olive or 
fig-tree, or the marble colonnade, or porch decked with flowers, 
for all that art can do, in the tricking forth of a modern drawing- 
room or boudoir? Assuredly no native of the sunny south. Let 
Italy, let Spain, let southern France speak, and the gardens of 
the East put all the dwelling-builders to shame. In communities 
like that of ancient Greece, ordinary selfishness could not thrive. 
People could but eat of the food their country produced, as there 
was no commerce, and there was most likely more than enough for 
all—and, consequently, no necessity for hoarding. ‘Their gar- 
ments were also of a simple kind, with very little distinction in their 
quality, and.none in their fashion. So that, to rise above the 
herd, it was necessary to become an orator, a poet, a painter, or 
a sculptor. In time of war, it is true, a man of talent might also 
become a general; but the simple operations and weapons of 
those days, rendered fighting more a matter of pérsonal strength 
and dexterity than of calculation. Homer describes all his 
chiefs as being clever slaughterers of their fellows. A modern 
general seldom plucks his cold iron from the scabbard :— 


‘ For ornament, not use, these arms are worn.’ 


The Greeks had no club-houses like our modern Greeks, and 
their books were too expensive for each individual to maintain a 
private library ; consequently, instruction was, for the most part, 
imparted verbally. Large open spaces were required for this, 
and thence arose the groves of Academus. Private individuals 
could not purchase paintings or statues; they had no means of 
accumulating the needful funds; no steam-engines wrought for 
them, and no legions of workmen afforded them a profit upon the 
labour of their hands. The communities were small, and most of 
the members were gy enlightened, so far as the knowledge 
ofthe day went: therefore, those who applied themselves to the 
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fine arts, wrought for the benefit of the whole community, and at 
the expense of that community. Whenever a man evinced high 
talent, the whole community felt proud of him, for some of his 
reputation was reflected upon each individual; and the stimulus 
was not a slight one, when the artist felt that the eyes of all his 
countrymen, and those of many of the women, were upon him, 
and that all his wants were provided for at the public expense. 
There was also another thing ; the artists of Greece had probably 
such models to work from as few people have since possessed. 
Whoever looks upon their remnants of art that are left to us, 
must believe that living models served for them, so perfect are 
they in form. Everything in Greece conspired to produce this: 
a race of human beings, probably originally very handsome,—a 
fine“ climate, free institutions, the intimacy between the sexes 
regulated by affection only, wholesome food, gymnastic exer- 
cises, frequent bathing, simple garments, free from ligatures, and 
a considerable amount of general knowledge, communicated by 
the philosophers and orators, at public lectures and harangues. 
All these things must have had a great effect in producing the 
finest development of which the human form is capable. By the 
bye, [ have often marvelled that, amidst the Grecian fashions 
which have been revived amongst us, that most commodious one 
of the fluted short tunic has not been adopted, so striking as is 
the resemblance of the modern frock to it, in all but its comfort. 
The ancient tunic is certainly the most graceful, besides possessing 
several other advantages, ‘I'he modern frock is, to the individual 
body, what the bed of Procrustes was to his captives. On a hot 
day or a cold one, before meals or after, in health or out of health, 
fat or lean, with many or few under-garments, the same measure 
of waist must be maintained which the cutter of garments has 
seen fitting to bestow. A handsome tunic and girdle would ob- 
viate all this absurdity, to the great increase of comfort, and cer- 
tainly to the great improvement of the figure, if that can be any 
inducement to the setters of fashions to adopt a rational gar- 
ment, 

In the specimens of Greek art we see no absurdities; and the 
reason seems to be, that they copied from nature. ‘Their gods 
and goddesses were all human beings ; and their architecture was 
all of simple form, whereof the types might mostly be found in 
nature. They were not fantastic in their works of art; their 
taste was pure, and they produced none of the monstrosities 
which India and other countries have so fruitfully furnished forth. 
Their perception of the beautiful evinced the most refined and 
cultivated imagination, combined with a judgment for the most 
part based on utility, especially public utility, which held forth 
the only lure to ambition. We know little of their domestic 
arrangements, but it is most probable that they were of a pod | 


rude kind, which circumstance gave a still further impulse to see 
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gratification abroad and in public. There isan illustration in the 
‘Odyssey,’ which is rather remarkable. While Ulysses and his 
friends were slaughtering his wife’s suitors, one of the party dived 
beneath the ‘ genial board,’ and ensconced himself very comfort- 
ably in the reeking hide of the newly-slain ox which had been 
roasted for dinner, till, the combat being over, he threw off his 
Wrapping garment, and again made his appearance. I have 
more than once in Southern America dined in a somewhat simi- 
lar fashion ; but it would be thought rather strange in civilized 
England, amongst sculptors and painters of eminence. Had 
private enjoyment, and the refinement of luxury, prevailed in 
Greece, as they now do in England, it is likely that her great 
artists would never have arisen to such eminence. One of the 
strongest examples of enthusiasm in art, that I recollect, was in 
that dreary city of the mountain desert, named Potosi, situate on 
the extreme verge of vegetation. An old Spanish friar had 
taken upon himself, many years previous, the charge of architect, 
in the construction of a cathedral, after the fashion of the Jesuits 
of the last century. His drawings were of his own making, after 
the Saracenic school. His means were, a small toll upon all the 
wheat brought into the town on Ilamas and asses; his workmen 
and labourers, the miserable, uncultivated Indians ; his material, 
the rocks of the neighbouring mountain; and his scaffold-poles, 
some of them ninety feet high, were formed of small sticks not 
more than twelve feet in length, such as llamas and asses could 
carry. They were bound together in several thicknesses, with 
thongs of llama skin, till they had obtained the requisite length. 
Year after year this old man had toiled on, superintending the 
labour day by day, and constantly working with his own hands 
to show his dull workmen their business; yet his energy never 
slackened, notwithstanding the consciousness that his labour 
would ultimately be wasted, while he beheld the inhabitants of 
the city daily diminishing in number, and feeling assured that a 
time must come, ere many years were over, that it would be aban- 
doned, by the silver mines, which had given rise to its erection, 
becoming valueless. He was a remarkable old man, of middling 
stature, thin and pale, with a lofty forehead and piercing eyes, 
dressed in a gray robe of coarse baise, girdled at the waist with 
the cord of San Francisco; no appearance of shirt, bare legs, 
and sandals of raw hide. He had been twenty-five years occu- 
pied with his labour, and his only anxiety was, as his means 
every _ were lessening, that he should not live to finish it. 
Poor old man! It was impossible to help liking him, forlorn as 
he looked, and with every spark of bigotry, which he might have 
once possessed, buried in his enthusiasm for the art, and the 
work to which he had devoted his existence. With tears in his 
eyes, he pointed out to me a small portion of the building ‘ which 
he had taken the precaution to finish, in order that, if he died, 
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those who came after him might have a type to work by. Hours 
have I passed, from time to time, in the interior of the unfinished 
building, feeling a melancholy pleasure in conversing with that 
venerable enthusiast, upon a work destined so soon to perish. 
Eight thousand souls now dwell where the fourth part ofa million 
once inhabited. Strong must have been the enthusiasm, which, 
untinctured by avarice—the master-vice of the place—could 
retain that old man in so cheerless a region, while a few days’ 
journey might have yielded him abundance of all that human 
nature could desire, in districts which seem to have taken their 
type from Paradise. 

With the exception of ancient Rome, the taste for art seemed 
to have perished in the world, till it was revived in Italy in the 
middle ages, under a new form. ‘The public were no longer its 
patrons, for there was no longer any public. Despotic rulers, and 
a despotic church, had become the drain for all the produce of 
the surplus labour of the world; and they patronized the arts, 
after the fashion they thought most likely to promote their several 
objects. The church encouraged the pictured images of super- 
stition, and kings encouraged all that could glorify the few at the 
expense of the many. ‘The most ennobling talents were thus 
held in base and unworthy shackles; the growth of intellect was 
nipped in the bud; and that which might have changed the 
aspect of a world into all that was beautiful and bright, was con- 
verted only to the purposes of evil. Still, shackled as they were, 
the Italian artists were a noble and glorious race, though their 
beauty was dimmed by the mist of their unholy patronage. 
Masters of most physical qualifications, chemists, sculptors, 
painters, jewellers, metal-workers, and architects,—now preparing 
their colours; now chiselling a statue ; now bidding the canvass 
start into life, with an impressive group from Scripture; now 
fitting a lady’s lovely limb with chased and jewelled armlet or 
wristlet ; now chasing the arabesque gold and silver marquetry of 
a rich cuirass, or the keen blade of a battle-brand or war-axe; 
and then, at the sound of sudden civic tumult, momentarily grow- 
ing from the confusion amidst which they dwelt, suddenly throw- 
ing away the graver or the chisel, or the pencil and pallet, to don 
the helm, and grasp the spear, or ply the shining blade, with even 
more than the skill they had evinced in adorning it. These men 
were above the cares of the world, by the consideration their 
talents gave them with those in power ; and, taking no thought for 
the morrow, they freely indulged in all to which imagination lent 
a momentary charm. They revelled in the smiles of beauty, and 
drank new draughts of inspiration, as they transferred to their 
canvass the features they loved. While thinking on these things, 
the mind of the enthusiast whispers, ‘ Oh, that I, too, had been 
an Italian artist in the middle ages !’ 

Yet the jadgment grieves that these men were, with few excep- 
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tions, without education,—that the science of mind had never 
been unlocked to them. They were not taught to reason. While 
physical sciences were scattered around them in profusion, their 
mental faculties were left an uncultivated waste; all that did not 
in some shape bear upon the arts they practised was neglected, 
and much that did. They knew nothing beyond their own 
sphere ;—the history, the manners, the customs of other coun- 
tries, and other men, were blanks to them, with few exceptions ; 
and thence arose many of the anachronisms which are still to be 
seen in their works, often causing their beauty to be lost sight of 
in the ridicule attaching to them. In whatever their actual 
knowledge reached, they were scarcely to be surpassed ; but, out 
of their sphere, they suffered the usual fate of the presumptuous. 
But worse than this was the penalty attaching to their ignorance : 
envy, hatred, and malice, and all uncharitableness, were engen- 
dered, by which each wasted half of his existence in practising 
against his neighbour's quiet, or seeking to rob him of his fame; 
and while the imagination is lost in admiration of the skill of 
these famed beings, in their capacity of artists, the judgment un- 
willingly ranks them low in the scale of men. 

Poets, sculptors, painters, architects, play-writers, novel-writers, 
and actors, to obtain high eminence, must possess nearly the 
same qualities the one as the other; the actor, perhaps, the 
most universally, and he must unite the qualifications of the 
orator to the others. Still more, to develop their faculties per- 
fectly, the professors of these arts should be lifted above the 
necessity of exertion for their daily bread. ‘The sordid exertions 
of mere interest destroy all enthusiasm; and, alas! how few of 
the children of genius unite to their other qualities the habits of 
frogality, and the talent for calculation! The reason for this, 
which held good in the middle ages, holds good now: there is 
scarcely any mental training amongst them. ‘They are not edu- 
cated for their professions, but come to them by accident,—fight- 
ing upwards, under the influence of poverty, against the sparsely- 
scattered judgment of an uneducated public. Education is still 
but little understood generally, and is supposed to begin with 
books and to conclude with books. | There is much more in it; 
but, until that more shall be generally diffused, there is but little 
hope of much amelioration in the lot of the professors of the arts. 

t is acommon remark, that the largest amount of human envy 
is to be found amongst the ranks of the artists. Painters are 
conspicuous for their hatred of each other, which is only exceeded 
by their vanity, in many instances disgusting, and generally in 
the inverse proportion of their merit. There is a story related by 
Mrs. Barbauld, which they would do well to reflect on. A: 
young artist, by the display of high and ennobling feeling, in ad- 
dition to excellence in his profession, was the means of causing a 
prize of virtue as well as of art to be established in the academy 
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to which he belonged. But bad as are painters, actors are still 
worse in this crying evil :— 
‘These two hated with a hate 


Found only on the stage, and each more pained 
With his more tuneful neighbour than his fate.’ 


Painters do not work in concert, and, therefore, the evil passion 
confines its effect to the narrowing of their own minds, and the 
consequent cramping of their faculties ; ; but, on the stage, whole- 
sale ruin is produced by baleful envy inciting each one to injure 
his neighbour. 

I remember being present at the début of a new actress, at 
one of the principal theatres. One of established reputation 
in the same part, beautiful and youthful, had taken her station in 
the stage-box to watch the aspirant. How horrible were the 
contortions of her beautiful face, on beholding any successful 
hit! She turned pale with envy, and then again reddened with 
rage. But when, towards the conclusion, there were evident 

marks of failure, the joy of the demon seemed to light up her 
countenance and sparkle in her eyes. All her beauty departed 
from her, and I could never again see her without pain. 

There are some superior spirits, raised by mental train- 
ing, above this,—but for whom, the profession of an actor 
would sink beneath degradation. For all this mischief they are 
indebted to the monopoly; and he, who needs the highest and 
most universal talents, is scarcely held to rank as a gentleman, 
because, in the pursuit of his profession, he must necessarily 
mingle with many worthless persons. A high and imposing 
actor, such as we can contemplate, should possess all those qua- 
lities which are most ennobling in real life. He must possess the 
faculty of poetry, or he cannot truly comprehend that which is 
set down for him. He must be capable of imagining a play, or 
he cannot truly act it; and if he can imagine it, ‘he possesses the 
qualities necessary for writing one, In proof of this, our writers 
and players are now uniting in one person. He must possess a 
noble face and figure, and be free from debasing passions by the 
influence of a cultivated mind. He must be versed in history, in 
antiquity, and possess a familiar acquaintance with all the 
branches of costume. And who can enact Hamlet well, without 
possessing the mind of a philosopher? Acting does not consist 
in imitation ; that is mere mimicry. 

Painters and sculptors of the highest class are at present not 
in request. None can get re smunerated for bestowing seven years 
of an existence on a single labour. There are no royal, or church 
patrons, as in the middle : ages. State work is at an end, and pri- 
vate patronage cannot sufficiently remunerate ;_ while the public, 
as a body, is not yet sufficiently refined for the establishment of 
national galleries in all the cities, to the improvement of the 
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national taste. This time is yet to come—but come it will, when 
good government shall have made education universal—that the 
fine arts in England will far excel all that the ancient world has 
produced, which is short of perfection. ‘The accumulated know- 
ledge of ages will be improved upon, so soon as mankind shall be 
convinced that the true art of procuring selfish gratification 1s to 
administer to the happiness of their fellows. 1 am speaking of the 
higher branches of the art; for there are profitable branches at 
present, such as copying the wretched faces and persons of 
wealthy individuals for hire. In this, the principal requisite is 
a Chinese fidelity of hand, capable of being controlled by an un- 
blushing, pandering sycophancy *. This is mechanical work, like 
that of an engrossing clerk, to be performed by the inch or the 
yard; and the skilful flatterer is generally more successful at it 
than the skilful painter. Witness the things which exhibitions 
are usually saturated with, and called ‘ Portrait of his or her 
Majesty,’ or some spare earl, or duke, or countess, or marchioness, 
on seeing which the lips involuntarily pronounce the quotation, 


‘ A tailor made thee t.’ 


White satin or velvet, or broad cloth or gold lace, we turn away 
from in disgust, to seek for the works of intellect, or the images 
of intellect, if they may be found. We stop at the name of 
Martin ; and, glowing with delight at what he has achieved, we 
think what he might have done had ‘ knowledge unfolded to him 
her ample page,’ ere the plastic season of youth had fled away. 
Martin is not one of the herd; he has a versatility of talent; and 
early instruction might have made of him poet, painter, sculptor, 
and architect ; probably engineer, in addition. A painter should 
be all; for how can he represent the works of art, who does not 
understand them ? 

The gross ignorance displayed by many of our historical 
painters, must raise a smile on the countenance of an educated 
foreigner. It is lamentable thus to behold ignorance combined 
with excellence,—to see talent wasted for want of ordinary instruc- 
tion. I remember, some few years back, a fine picture at the 
Royal Academy, entitled ‘ Richard and Saladin.’ The attitudes 


* T once passed a morning with an intelligent portrait-painter, highly delighted 
with his witty description of the various animals who came to him to be ‘ done into 
paint’ 1 oath my profession—no !—frade,’ he said; ‘ my métier is historical 
painting and composition, and I think I have talents for them ; but were I to pursue 
them, I should starve; so, to this vile trade,— 

*“ My poverty, but not my will, consents.” ’ 


+ Ihave often been at a loss to know the reason of the obloquy showered upon 
tailors; but I suppose it must be, that they are confuunded with sempsters, which is 
a feminine kind of employment, though not more so than that of a shoemaker. The 
French word ‘ tailleur,’ from whence it is derived, is equivalent to statuary ;’ and it 
evidently requires some knowledge of anatomy. The Highland proverb giving ‘ the 
measure of a well-made man’ for the tailor’s use, is evidently anatomic in its origin. 
Benvenuto Cellini was accustomed to cut out his own garments, 
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were fine, proportions excellent, and the differing expression of 
the countenances of the Christians and Saracens well kept up. 
The butcherly Richard wielded his war-axe with abundance of 
brute power, ready to strike down his Saracen foeman like an 
ox; and Saladin, with his shield raised to the parry, stretched 
out his right hand to make a sweeping blowin return. Will it be 
believed that, instead of the Eastern mace, effective for its bruising 
power on the close- linked hauberk of pliant rings, or the crescent- 
form scymitar, so well adapted for dissolving the connexion 
between heads and their appropriate shoulders, the right hand 
held a weapon resembling a fencing foil; and that nearly all the 
Saracens were weaponed in the same fashion? Even if the artist 
goes upon the supposition that the Saracens had abandoned 
their national weapon for the ‘spit’ sword of the Christian 
knights, assuredly it was not a cutting weapon. In the exhibition 
of the present year there is a very fine picture, entitled  Archi- 
medes.’ ‘The head is magnificent, and indicative of high intel- 
lect; but the artist has introduced, as a sign of his calling, 
a globe, a book, and a pair of compasses. ‘The latter are of a 
make such as the ruder artizans of Spain or Germany might 
have produced ; but the globe is such as may be seen in the shop 
of any optician about town, and the book is a veritable well-bound 
printed quarto of the last century. How came Archimedes by 
such * appliances and means?’ Let it not be said thatI am 
hypercritical in this. Ifa picture profess to delineate a certain 
period or subject, it should be perfect in all its parts; or why 
give it a specific name? Why not have called * Richard and 
Saladin’ simply ‘ a battle,’ and ¢ Archimedes’ a‘ philosopher.’ In 
an undefined matter let the fancy have full play; but, in all 
matters of fact, let the truth be closely adhered to. ‘To do other- 
wise in historic painting, is as absurd as to play ‘ Macbeth’ in a 
court dress of the reign of the second George ; or, to put a roller 
cravat round the throat of a statue, while a Roman toga or Greek 
mantle covers the bust, as some ‘mason chiels’ have done. In 
the slang of connoisseurship, this is, I believe, said to be ‘out of 
keeping.’ 

What a pity is it that our artists are not men of education, espe- 
cially our historical painters! I speak generally. Their enlarged 
minds would then eschew baleful envy, which makes them commit 
as absurd actions towards their fellows, as that of the savage 


described by Hudibras :— 


‘So the wild Indian, when he spies 
A man that’s handsome, strong, and wise, 
Thinks, if he kills him, to inherit 
His wit, his beauty, and his spirit’ 


But painters, to excel, should be chemists, anatomists, architects, 
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botanists, and generally familiar with the mechanical arts—those 
arts which, with so much contemptible pride, they commonly 
affect to look down upon. Architects are sometimes ridiculed by 
builders, under the name of ¢ paper constructors,’ who can only 
build on paper that which could not be done with any other mate- 
rials) Whyisthis? Because they have never made themselves 
familiar with the details of their subject. They handle no ‘plumb 
and rule,’ and they construct false theories impossible to verify in 
practice. Why have the Dutch paintings been so much admired ? 
For their truth and fidelity to the subjects. Ido not hold them 
very praiseworthy as a matter of taste ; therein differing from the 
fourth George, whose greatest delight was, in beholding a scene 
of vulgarity, i. e., coarse vulgarity, or a cabbage and piece of 
bacon, well transferred to canvass ; but whence arose their accu- 
racy? From the artist being perfectly familiar with the whole 
subject! There is a picture by Wilkie, of a ‘ Spanish posada,’ 
most admirably done. Whoever is acquainted with the subject, 
will see, at a glance, that everything in it was familiar to the 
artist. The table-cloth, the sali-cellar, the salad, the table, the 
building, all are true to fact: that salad eyery traveller must 
recognize, and the horn spoon could bear an affidavit. The 
glazed cocked hats and rusty baize cloaks of the students, belong 
to no country on earth but Spain; and the libertine look of one 
of the wearers, savours of the haram-master who was his Moorish 
ancestor by the mother’s side. But the posadera, the mistress of 
the inn! Where but in Spain could there be found a mixer of 
salads, a drawer of wine from a goat-skin, a compounder of ollas 
podridas, a frier of salt fish in oil, a simmerer of garlic stews, 
clothed in unclean garments, with so divine a face, tempting the 
beholder again and again to return to it to look upon its beauty ? 
This picture is perfect and minute as ever Dutchman painted,— 
true to life, and treating only of common subjects ; yet, through- 
out, there is no spark of vulgarity. Were painters of other sub- 
jects to gird themselves with equal knowledge ere they com- 
menced their task, how glorious might be the result! But alas! 

were they highly educated, they would not at this time be painters ; 

they would become writers, if their object were the desire of fame 

and profit. For one person who looks upon a successful paint- 

ing, perhaps one thousand look upon a successful book. The paint- 

ing cannot be multiplied; the book may, and may be sent to the 

ends of the earth, riveting the link of connexion, perhaps, amongst 

millions of minds, all dwelling with pleasure on their mutual 

thoughts of the author, It is not in human nature to resist a 

temptation like unto this; for all love the approval and admira- 

tion of their fellows. A man will not waste his life for posthumous 

fame in one branch of art, who has it in his power to discount it 

for ready enjoyment in another. 
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There is another branch of design in which this is practicable. 
Martin found that his paintings, beautiful as they were, were not 
a profitable trade, and he became an engraver. This is to paint- 
ings what printing is to manuscripts. For one man who can or 
will give a thousand guineas for a painting, there are thousands 
who will give a guinea for an engraving. By the method of steel 
rollers, engravings on a small scale may be multiplied almost 
without limit; and the smaller engravings, by their extensive 
circulation, are becoming already a most powerful instrument in 
civilization. The effect of all beauty is to raise and ennoble the 
attributes of humanity,—to spread universal love. Every atom, 
every fibre in my material frame, every particle of what we are 
accustomed to designate as mind, spirit, or soul, is thrilling with 
this great truth. The sensations passing through my brain seem 
intense ; the blood rushes quicker through my veins, while I dwell 
on it; I love all beauty. It is a comprehensive phrase, which I 
will some day take for my text. 

Time was that engravings were mere daubs, wretched wooden- 
looking things, which, in many cases, people might have wor- 
shipped without any risk of breaking the commandment, being 
neither § the likeness of anything in heaven above, or in the earth 
beneath, or in the waters under the earth. But that time has 
passed, and people are no longer satisfied with the wooden things 
whose meaning it was necessary to explain by a text or quotation. 
They are, it is true, still far short of perfection, and this must 
probably be attributed, in many cases, to the want of beautiful 
models. These cannot, it is to be feared, be found in cold coun- 
tries,—and certainly not in the countries of sfays and neckcloths. 
All bandages, and all prescribed modes of sitting in formal upright 
postures, are destructive of beauty: they prevent the due de- 
velopment of the human form; and alas! in all cold climates, 
they must more or less prevail, though much may still be done in 
alleviation, whenever reason shall bear the sway to the exclusion 
of absurd fashion; a thing which seems distant, but which will be 
much accelerated by the passing of the Reform Bill, whose results 
should be called Legion, for they are many,—not however of evil 
hut of good. To return to the engravings ; there are some which 
have appeared of late, which are really worthy of the hackneyed 
name of ‘ gems.’ I allude to the illustrations of Byron ; and let 
me remark, en passant, I could wish that the art of painter and 
engraver were always combined, as those of physician and chemist 
should ever be. The editor of the * Black Dwarf’ used to set 
his types direct from his brain, without the intervention of a MS. ; 
and engravers, being endowed with the genius of poetry, starting 
into design, might strike out many felicitous things by those 
flashes of the spirit, designated sudden inspiration ; and, at any 
rate, their hands would thus acquire greater freedom of execution. 
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A schoolboy scrawls strange shapes, while looking every moment 
at his § copy.’ 

Where is he or she who has not looked upon the lovely 
miniature engraving of Selim and Zuleika? Those who have not, 
have a new and unknown pleasure in store. Those who have, 
will place it where their vision may often rest upon it; for it is a 
treasure of no ordinary delight to those upon whom the perception 
of beauty has descended. Full of faults, still it is a gem, rich in 
silent poetry. Had I but possessed it when a child, it would have 
been to me a priceless treasure. Mark how beautiful looks that 
gentle girl, with her soft upward-turned gaze, of full, confiding, 
strong, but passionless affection! Look at that exquisitely rounded 
arm and left hand, with the taper fingers extended to touch her 
lover’s cheek, softly as a zephyr kissing the lips of a just opening 
rose! The eyes have speculation in them, and discourse eloquent 
music, while the sweet, closed lips are motionless. See the dark 
hair, parted from the fair forehead, and floating in rich wavy curls 
over her symmetric shoulder, half burying the clasping hand of 
her lover! That throat, that ‘ gently budding breast,’ that waist, 
which it were worth an empery to clasp; the graceful bend of the 
lower limbs, kneeling in affectionate devotion, and the flow of the 
drapery of her white robe, all combine to form an altar-piece 
for the worship of pure love, freed from all grosser taint ! And her 
lover, with his Greek face, and noble throat, and his muscular but 
not coarse frame, his tasteful garments, and above all his manly 
and protecting glance, while his hand so gently clasps her, as 
though he feared to crush her fair form ;—in sooth he is a lover 
worthy of a noble-minded woman’s devotion. 

Yet is this exquisite morsel of dumb poetry full of faults. It 
is painful to name them, but it were injustice to artists of such 
wondrous power to omit it. ‘The slight inward bend from the 
straight line, which should have marked the outline of the nostril 
of Zuleika, we can forgive; it perhaps gives her an expression of 
more child-like devotion to the idol of her heart; but it was un- 
pardonable not to pair her right hand with her left; still more so 
to make it as long as the entire fore-arm. This is a defect ¢ past 
all surgery ;’ besides, it looks as if it were dislocated ; and then if 
the artist had not a shapelier foot in his studio, it were better to 
have suffered the skirt of the robe to hide it. And Selim! He 
was a Turk, or Moor; therefore he should not be represented as 
a renegade Greek. And why, in addition, disfigure him need- 
lessly by giving him the lip and chin of a misshapen Spanish 
Bourbon? His turban, too, resembles a huge pumpkin. There 
doubtless are such ; but why not select a handsome pattern, when 
no violence would have been done to the ‘ keeping’ by so doing, 
and much service to the effect? And where got he the weapon 
by his side? No Turk or Moor wrought it. It is indeed ‘a 
brand of foreign blade and hilt,’ very like a Roman sword; but as 
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Selim is not yet in disguise,—has not yet put on the garb of the 
Galiongee,—why arm him with so suspicious-looking a weapon, to 
alarm the vigilance of old Giaffir. ‘Then the architecture is not 
Turkish ; it does not ‘illustrate’ the subject. ‘The scene was a 
lattice-grated chamber, with pictured roof and marble floor; not 
a carpeted open porch. And where is the vase of rose-water, and 
the lute, and the ottoman of silk, and the Indian vases, and the 
thousand and one other prettinesses of a Mahometan apartment ? 
The mountain in the background shows well; but what is that un- 
sightly deformity projecting from the full trowser of Selim? Can 
that be meant fora human foot? What a clubbed deformity ! 
It looks like the very hoof of ‘auld Clootie,’ disguised in a sandal. 
Had Byron been in life, his jealous pride would have deemed that 
it meant personality. ‘The botany seems rather of an uncertain 
kind; but there is a curious effect produced, probably without 
design. The tops of the flowers against the pillars to the left, 
resemble the head of a fiend, or goul, or afrit, scowling upon the 
lovers from amid the leafy shelter, as if in omen of the catas- 
trophe. The Corporal Violet of the French presented not a 
more perfect profile. 

There is another little exquisite print, still more minute, called 
‘A Street in Athens.’ To the identity of this we feel ready to 
swear, The houses without chimneys; the church with its square 
white tower, and lofty belfry, and hipped roof; the lean-to against 
the side wall, which serves as a robing-room for the priest and a 
temporary deposit for dead bodies; the loophole-looking window 
above it near the roof: I can hear the chaunt of the service even 
now issuing from it. ‘The low-domed buildings, the houses and 
hovels intermingled with green trees and vines and tall cypresses ; 
the lofty pharos, and the lowly sheds, with the distant hills fora 
background, indistinctly seen in the summer haze; the group 
of merry-makers seated carelessly on the earth, and the imagina- 
tion of the bright eyes cautiously peeping from the distant lattices 
in mysterious security,—all vividly impress us with the feeling that 
it is really Athens we behold. Rarely before has so much sub- 
ject been so distinctly and beautifully represented in so small a 
space. While such things as these are done, and so cheaply, in 
vain shall we be preached to of the decline of the arts in England. 
May they increase till they cease to be numbered, and not a poor 
man’s cottage or chamber be devoid of them! They are amongst 
the silent workers of civilization, and will, in due time, bring forth 
good fruit. We can afford to let the higher walks of painting lie 
in abeyance, till these admirable instructors shall have prepared a 
public to appreciate them. 

Junius Repivivus, 
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NOTICES OF FRANCE.—No. 4. 
[From the Commonplace-Book of an Invalid.] 


French laws clear, definite, and concise—Fewer crimes in France than in England— 
Horrible state and effects of French law before the Revolution—Instances thereof 
—Vain attempts to reform—Effected by the National Assembly—Deteriorated by 
Bonaparte and the Bourbons—Right of the people to elect judges usurped by the 
former—Les Six Codes, 1831. 


France has the singular honour and invaluable privilege of pos- 
sessing written, definite, and tangible laws. These she owes to 
her revolution brought about by an obstinate opposition of the 
privileged orders to timely reform, which rendered all attempts 
effectually to ameliorate her penal codes useless. The laws of 
France are contained in a closely-printed duodecimo volume 
which any man may carry in his pocket, and which few people in 
that country are without, unless they prefer one of larger size and 
somewhat greater expense*. Besides stationary courts of justice 
in Paris, as in London, but possessing a more limited jurisdiction, 
the courts of assize in the departments are held every three 
months, instead of twice a year, as in England. The principles 
and administration of justice in France, which are so well and 
clearly defined that no man can fairly plead ignorance of the law 
in justification of its violation, forbid also justice from being per- 
verted by the forced construction of the law on the part of the 
judges, The punishment of crime, therefore, upon conviction, is, 
as it ought to be, certain, Whatever is the cause, the commission 
of crime in France is far less than in England, and appears to be 
on the decrease. ‘That this certainty of punishment on conviction 
contributes thereto, there can be no doubt; but the chief reason 
for this is unquestionably the greater ease with which the wants of 
the people are supplied in France, and the consequent lesser 
temptation to commit crime. In all its bearings, the subject of 
the French jurisprudence is one of the highest interest, not only 
to the citizens of that country, but to foreigners, and to none 
more so than to Englishmen, particularly now that the great 
master spirit of the age has undertaken the herculean task of legal 
reform in this country; for, although the French codes are by no 
means without their imperfections, and have been cruelly deteri- 
orated by Bonaparte and the exiled Bourbons, they are perhaps 
the noblest monument to public justice ever yet erected by any 
nation. Before the revolution, on the caprices of a spoiled child 
forced into premature manhood—on the perverted understanding 
of the most profligate of mortals—the pampered vices of a creature 


by I have in my possession an unbound volume, 4} inches by 3, and barely 2 inches 
thick, entitled ‘ Les Six Codes en Miniature ;’ with Appendix, containing tables of costs 
and analyses, published at La Libraire Ancienne et Moderne, Palais Royal, This 
volume contains the Charter and ail the laws of France. 183}, 
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of the court—on the superstition of a bigot, the freaks of a fool, or 
the cruelty of a tyrant—the lives and properties of the millions 
who were permitted to exist in that first of continental countries 
might absolutely depend. Nor was this all ; courtiers, favourites, 
mistresses, could immure in dungeons, and secretly send into 
hopeless captivity and even solitary confinement those who dis- 
pleased them; and the petty, but galling and sometimes tragical, 
tyrannies of the feudal lords spread their heart-withering influ- 
ences everywhere. As late as in the seventeenth century, Urban 
Grandeur was burned at Loudon, on the borders of ‘Touraine, at 
the instigation of the Cardinal Richelieu, seignior thereof, who 
suspected him of being the author of a libel on his eminence, but 
of which there being no proof, the arch-priest had him indicted 
for practising magic, and the depositions of the devils Ashtaroth, 
Asmodeus, and others, as well as those of the order of seraphims, 
thrones, and principalities, were actually received in evidence 
against this unfortunate victim of clerical wrath*! During the 
whole reign of Louis XV. lettres de cachet were sold, with blanks 
to be filled up at the pleasure of the purchaser ; who was.thus ena- 
bled, in the gratification of private revenge, to tear a man from the 
bosom of his family, and bury him in a dungeon, where he might 
live forgotten and die unknown. Arthur Young, in his ‘Travels in 
France, relates that Lord Albemarle, when ambassador in that 
country, about the year 1753, calling one day on the minister for 
foreign affairs, was introduced into his cabinet, while the minister 
finished a short conversation in the room in which he usually 
received persons on business. As his lordship walked backward 
and forward in a very small room he could not help seeing a paper 
lying on the table, written in a large legible hand, and containing 
a list of the prisoners in the Bastile, the first name of which was 
Gordon. When the minister entered, Lord Albemarle apologized 
for his involuntarily remarking the paper; the other replied, that 
it was of no consequence, for they made no secret of the names, 
Lord Albemarle then said that he had seen the name of Gordon 
first on the list, and begged to know, as in all probability he was 
a British subject, on what account he had been put into the Bas- 
tile. The minister told him, that he knew nothing of the matter, 
but would make the proper inquiries. ‘The next time he saw 
Lord Albemarle, he told him that, on inquiry into the case of 
Gordon, he could find no person who could give him the least 
information, on which he had had Gordon himself interrogated, 
who solemnly affirmed that he had not the’smallest suspicion of 
the cause of his imprisonment, but that he had been confined 
thirty years. ‘ However,’ added the minister coolly, ‘I ordered 
him to be immediately released, and he is now at large!’ This 


* L'Histoire de Touraine, p. 284 (where further particulars of this atrocious mur- 
der are detailed). Chalmel’s Histoire Chronologique, &c, 
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anecdote requires no comment, nor was it by any means a solitary 
case! With such examples as these before his eyes, well might 
Fenelon say, in one of his Dialogues of the Dead, ‘ It is necessary 
that a people should have written laws, always the same, and con- 
secrated by the whole nation ; that these laws should be para- 
mount to everything else ; that those who govern should derive 
their authority from them alone ; possessing an unbounded power 
to do all the good the laws prescribe, and restrained from every 
act of injustice which the laws prohibit.’ These just and enlight- 
ened sentiments were published in France long before the revo- 
lution of 1789, up to which time the king’s will was the supreme 
law. For want of such precise and equal laws the abuses attend- 
ing the collection of the taxes were almost insupportable. ‘The 
kingdom was parcelled out into generalities, with an intendant at 
the head of each, into whose hands the whole power of the crown 
was delegated for all affairs of finance. The generalities were 
subdivided into elections, at the head of which was a sub-delegué 
appointed by the intendant. The rolls of the taille, capitation, 
vingtremes, and other taxes, were distributed amongst districts, 
parishes, and individuals, at the pleasure of the intendant, who 
could exempt, change, add or diminish at pleasure! And to 
crown all, the people were compelled to pay heavy and arbitrary 
imposts, from which the nobility and clergy were totally exempted ! 
The penal code of finance, fraught with oppression and murder, 
was rendered more frightful by the different punishments inflicted 
in different provinces for the same crime, real or alleged. Thus 
in Provence, smugglers of salt, armed and assembled to the num- 
ber of five, were fined 500 livres, and sent to the gallies for nine 
years, whilst in other parts of France the punishment was death ! 
And to add insult to injustice, all families liable to the taille, in 
certain provinces were enrolled, and their daily consumption of 
salt fixed by the tax-gatherer, which they were forced to buy whe- 
ther they wanted it or not, under the penalty of heavy fines*. 
Happily, the law of France rests no longer on tradition, or the 
ipse dixit of judges, or the will of tax-gatherers, or other arbitrary 
or feudal power; and, therefore, in the study of it, reference to 
never-ending and not unfrequently conflicting decisions, or to the 
passions or prejudices of the great, whether of the laity or clergy, 
is no longer a necessary part of the system. These results of a 
recently-formed code, in the construction of which the benefits to 
be derived from the application of the knowledge of an enlightened 
age to the principles of jurisprudence have been rendered avail- 
able, are consolidated into a compact and definite shape. For- 
merly—that is, before the revolution of 1789—not only each 
province had its peculiar code, some formed on the Roman law, 
others on tradition and local custom, and the whole replete with 


* Young’s Travels in France. Cahiers of 1789, 
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ambiguity and inconsistency ; but some processes took place before 
the king, and others before the seigneur, or lord of the district. 
These judges had a power of punishment, the dreadful abuses 
and oppression of which were but too well known and felt at the 
time, though too little remembered in ours. ‘They, as well as the 
seneschals and baillés, who ranked a degree higher than the 
judge appointed by the feudal tyrants, were entitled to decide in 
civil cases, subject, however, to appeal to one of the thirteen par- 
liaments of the kingdom ; which, composed solely of judges and 
public officers of rank, i in the appointment of whom the pe ople 
had no share, were still more unlike what Englishmen conceive 
parliaments ought to be, than those which the alterations occa- 
sioned by the lapse of ages, and the still more innovating and 
pestilential miasmata of corruption and undue influence, so ‘justly 
deprived of the confidence, and subjected to reproach and de- 
testation in their own country. ‘The dispensation of justice (as 
it. was called) in manorial courts, comprised every species of 
despotism ; the districts indeterminate, appeals endless, litiga- 
tions multiplied, chicanery triumphant, expenses enormous, and 
ruin the final lot of most of the suitors. ‘The judges are repre- 
sented to have been ignorant pretenders, who held their courts in 
cabarets (pot-houses), and who were the tools of the seigneurs *, 
In most of the provinces the people were bound to grind their 
corn and to press their grapes at the mill and the press of the 
lord only, and to bake their bread at no oven but his. Thus, be- 
sides the other hardships, vexations, and oppressions, the bread 
was often spoilt, and the wine more especially, since, in Cham- 
paigne, the grapes which, when pressed immediately, would make 
white wine, often made red wine only, in consequence of waiting 
for the press, which often happened. Amongst other services, 
almost without end, by which the peasants were tortured in Brit- 
tany, there was one called ¢ Silence des Grenouilles,’ which re- 
quired, that when the lady of the chateau lay in, the people 
should beat the waters day and night in marshy districts, to ke ‘ep the 
frogs silent, that she might not be disturbed 7. ‘he administra- 
tion of justice throughout, says Arthur Young, was partial, venal, 
infamous ; the conduct of the parliaments profligate and aufrocious. 
In almost every cause which came before them, interest was 
openly made with the judges ; and woe betided the man who, with 
a cause to support, had no means of conciliating favour, either 
by the beauty of a handsome wife, or by some other method f. 
These monstrous defects, anomalies, and abuses, had not failed 
to excite the attention, and to rouse the indignation of some of 
the most eminent lawyers of France, early in the eighteenth cen- 


* See the representations made to government on this subject about the period of 
the revolution, by the states of Rennes, Nivernois, and by the tiers états of Cler- 
mont, Auxerre, Vannes, &c. &c. 

t Young’s Travels in France, 4to Edit., p. 537. + Idem. 
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tury; and amendments in her civil code were attempted by 
L) Hopital and Lamoignon, with but little beneficial effect. The 
Chancellor d’Aguesseau introduced some important enactments, 
regarding testaments, successions, and donations ; various regula- 
tions for improving the forms of procedure; for ascertaining the 
limits of jurisdictions ; and for effecting greater uniformity in the 
execution of the laws throughout the different provinces. His 
reforms, however, were far from radical; and he has even been 
reproached by the Duc de St. Simon and others, with confessedly 
retaining lucrative abuses,—acknowledging that he ‘could not bring 
his mind to a step which would so grievously diminish the profits 
of the law.’ 

The preponderating influence of the court, operating, no doubt, 
both perceptibly and imperceptibly on the Chancellor’s mind, 
overpowered his moral courage. Unequal to so mighty a task, he 
was assailed on every side and in every way which the ingenuity 
of the lawyers, the influence of the court, the treacherous smiles 
of seductive persuasion, and the dreaded frowns of power could 
devise, and with all his good intentions and the excellence of the 
cause he had undertaken, he was baffled, disarmed, and subdued ; 
leaving to posterity a memorable example of the failure of the 
best and most upright endeavours to effect reform, unless sup- 
ported by the unequivocal expression and powerful influences of 
public opinion. ‘This abortive attempt of the Chancellor appears 
to have materially influenced his success in future public life ; 
for when he afterwards interfered to reconcile the disputes be- 
tween the parliament and the court, his mediation gave no satis- 
faction to either party ; both became dissatisfied with him ; the one 
reproaching him for deserting their cause, whilst the other charged 
him with a too great leaning to it. It was, perhaps, too much 
to expect from mortal man, situated as the Chancellor d’Aguesseau 
was, to touch with unsparing hand the abuses by which so many 
powerful individuals and great public bodies profited. And thus 
these enormities were doomed to accumulate till past bearing: 
the besom of destruction only could sweep the Augean stable. 
After M. d’Aguesseau’s failure, no other persons seem to have en- 
deavoured to stem the torrent of judiciary corruption ; so that 
this glorious task was reserved for the National Assembly of 
France ; the members of which, many of them lawyers, did them- 
selves immortal honour by reducing the whole of this revolting 
and inharmonious mass of absurdities and injustice into one 
simple uniform system. The seignoral judges were replaced by 
justices of the peace, and every district of importance (arrondisse- 
ment) obtained its court, or ¢ribunal de premiere instance. The 
higher courts were not erected till afterwards ; but the judges of 
every description were elected by the inhabitants of the province, 
— right which continued with them until the usurpation of 
Napoleon Bonaparte. The whole of the code, owing to the 
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manner in which the regular course of the revolution had been 
impeded at every step, was not completed till the beginning of 
the present century; when, but at different periods, it was pro- 
mulgated under the great military despot*, and gave to the juris- 
prudence and judicial constitution of France nearly the form it 
at present bears, excepting that the Cinque Codes, as the whole 
was called by the restored Bourbons after their return, has 
added to them an appendix and a sixth code, called Code 
Forestier; so that the prefix cinqgue has been exchanged for 
that of six}. 
M, 





ON THE LIFE, CHARACTER, AND WORKS OF DR, PRIESTLEY.{— 
Arr. 1. 


Wuen a new planet is discovered, it requires time to assign it its 
true place in the solar system. ‘The observer must know his own 
movements, or he may pronounce its progressive course to be 
retrograde ; and he must trace it through many degrees of its 
track, before he can lay down its course, “and estimate its speed, 
and measure its eccentricity. Anda great and luminous mind 
cannot have its just position in the social system allotted at once: 
the more so as the moral vision of mankind has no achromatic 
wherewith to penetrate the deep spaces of intellect. It will be 
long before the first confident speculations on the new phenome- 

non give place to the computations of truth and reason.  Pre- 
sumption will maintain that it is but a meteor, soon to dip below 
the horizon: superstition will broadly hint that anything which 
swims so near the source of light and’ heat endangers the world’s 
temperature, and will burn us up as it sweeps by ; and many are 
the years, on whose darkness it must shine, ere its course be 
traced, and it be found to be humanity’s morning and evening 
star. The time necessary for the appreciation of a conspicuous 
mind will vary according to the nature of its genius and the state 
of society in which it is put forth; but in proportion as it addresses 

itself to the general mind, and finds access to the general mind, 

will a true verdict be speedily passed. Large masses of men are 
more just, more discerning, more generous, than small; more 
ashamed of all petty passions ; - less inclined to idolatry on the one 
hand, and to envy on the other. Imaginative genius, which in 
these days speaks to a splendid audience, standing amid an am- 


* Code Civil was promulgated 5th March, 1803. Code de Procédure Civile, 14th 
April, 1806. Code de Commerce, 10th September, 1806. Code d’Instruction Cri- 
minelle, 17th Nov., 1808. Code Pen: il, 2nd Feb., 1810. 

t The whole of these (codes) laws of France cost 6 franes, or 5s. English. 

t The Theological and Miscellaneous Works of Joseph Priestley, LL. D., F.R.S., 
in twenty-five volumes, Edited, with Notes, by John Towill Rutt. Vol. i. Life and 
Correspondence. 
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phitheatre of nations, receives an answer of glorious acclaim to its 
cry of ‘ plaudite,’ while originality in science, in theology, and 
even in political philosophy, appreciable at first only by schools 
and sects of men, waits for justice till the school or the sect be- 
comes, in numbers and intelligence, co-extensive with society at 
large. Scott and Byron have received the homage of their own 
times; but such men as Priestley or Bentham must wait the revo- 
lutions of opinion, and the regeneration of social institutions, be- 
fore the due rites of honour are enacted over their graves. 
Posterity, like Providence, rewards men according to their 
deeds. ‘To their tribunal oblivion must give up its dead. What 
place will then be allotted to Dr. Priestley, among the benefactors 
of mankind, we will not presume to decide; sure we are it will be 
no mean one. And, in the meanwhile, it is evident that the time 
is approaching for a correct and final estimate of his merits. 
His contemporaries, with their indiscriminate praise or censure, 
have, for the most part, retired from the scene; and a new gene- 
ration, partly educated by his writings, and able to bear testimony 
to their influence, has stepped into their place. ‘The physical 
science to which, for many years, he brought his annual tribute 
of discovery, has advanced another stage; and, apart from all 
rivalry and controversy, can afford to be just to his memory, and 
to devote a chapter of true history to its own historian.. ‘The phi- 
losophy of mind is deserting the favourites, whose contempt was 
too strong for his living fame, and ranks among its just masters 
men who expound principles akin to his. In some measure his 
political sympathies seem to have been bequeathed to this gene- 
ration, and the chains have been broken, for numbering whose 
links he became an outcast and an exile. And in theology he has 
had successors, who have, in some measure, diverted from him the 
odium which he was wont to bear exclusively: theology, however, 
is singularly tardy in its justice, and a fame locked up in theology 
is scarcely more hopeful than an estate locked up in Chancery. 
For a fair estimate of this extraordinary man, the advantages 
afforded by the complexion of the times are enhanced by the new 
biographical materials which have been laid before us by Mr. 
Rutt. These materials consist of Dr. Priestley’s letters to his 
most intimate friends, extending in an almost unbroken series 
through the greater part of his life, and appended by the editor to 
the several sections of his autobiography. We were disposed at 
first to wish that more selection had been used, and that many 
letters, which convey no new impression of the writer’s character, 
no indication of the spirit of his times, had been omitted ; and 
that, notwithstanding the amount of interesting small talk which 
is crowded into the notes, they had been occasionally in a less 
excursive style of illustration. But in both these particulars it is 
possible that the editor may have consulted the public taste as 
well as his own vast stock of dissenting lore. His errors (if 
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errors they be) are those of an affectionate and faithful memory ; 
and the interest which, in the earlier portion of the biography, i is 
weighed down by the indiscriminate mass of correspondence, is 
powerfully revived towards the close of the volume by the letters 
from America. It would be difficult to find, throughout the whole 
range of epistolary literature, anything more touching than these 
letters, more pictorial than the impression they convey of the 
aged philosopher in his banishment, | Inspire “d by his fate to struggle 
with the shocks of circumstances, sustaining cheerfulness and 
devising good in the midst of his solitary sorrows, and feeding 
still an interior energy amid the waste of years. His seclusion 
there, seems like an appointed interval between two worlds,—a cen- 
tral point of observation between time and eternity. There is a 
quietude in his letters, which gives them the aspect of letters from 
the dead; all the activity of “life appears in them as viewed in 
retrospect, and yet the peace of Heaven is still but in prospect ; 
and they send forth tones of indescribable melancholy, which, 
travelling over one of the world’s broadest oceans, seem like com- 
munings from an unearthly state. Yet it is not that the Christian 
sufferer himself desponds ; the melancholy is not in him, but in 
the reader; and it is the wonder that he could uphold his spirit 
so nobly, which deepens the pathos of his history. It is obvious, 
throughout, that his self- possessed serenity comes from the past 
and the future, and not from the present ; and there is a simpli- 
city, a reality, in his repeated allusions to his approaching im- 
mortality, iihich sadiel us feel perpetually that, step by step, we 
are passing with the venerable man to his grave, to meet him on 
the morrow in a home whence there is no exile. 

But we are anticipating. Not that we shall attempt any chro- 
nological narrative of Dr. Priestley’s life: our readers will, we 
trust, seek that from the volume whose title stands at the head of 
this article ;—a volume which, by recording not so much the 
events as the labours, the feelings, the habits, the discipline, the 
opinions, of a life; by exhibiting the successive phases of a mind 
passing from darkness towards full-orbed truth, fulfils the expec- 
tations with which the student of human nature has a right to 
turn to biography. This volume brings to a close Mr. Rutt’s pro- 
tracted and, we fear, ill-requited labours, as editor of Dr. Priest- 
ley’s Theological and Miscellaneous Works ; and we would avail 
ourselves of the opportunity to present our readers with an analy- 
sis of Dr. Priestley’s character as a theologian, a physician, a 
metaphysician, a moralist, and a Christian. 

Few problems are more difficult than to determine the propor- 
tion between the internal and the external causes which create 
great minds. When genius, oppressed with difficulties, toils its 
way upwards to the light, it is not the difficulty that creates the 
genius, or every man w vho wrote ina garret might be a Johnson or 
a Sheridan. “Still less when it flutters in the atmosphere of 
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courts, is it the warmth of throned patronage which tempts its 
powers into life, or every minion of royalty might be a Horace or 
a Southey. No mind can possess real power which does not im- 
press you with the conviction that, wherever planted, it would 
have found for itself a greatness; and the office of circumstances 
is but to trace the track of its energies. When the stream, born 
among the hills, tumbles its waters into the valley, it has its first 
channel determined by the mountain surface, turned aside by 
pinnacles of rock, and invited by the yielding alluvial soil; but 
its ceaseless chafing loosens and rolls away the rugged masses 
that break its current, and makes for it a new and a freer way. 
And minds which are to fertilize the world, may have the windings 
of their genius traced by influences from without; but the same 
mighty will by which they first burst forth to precipitate them- 
selves on the world below, wili undermine the most frowning bar- 
riers of circumstances, and carve out fresh courses for their power. 
Though Dr. Priestley would not have been unknown to the world 
had he, in conformity with an intention once entertained, been 
doomed toa counting-house in Lisbon, it is not difficult to discern 
several groups of events which exercised a deep and lasting in- 
fluence upon his character, and determined the relation in which 
he should stand to society. The first of these is to be found in 
his early religious education, which was conducted on the old 
puritanical model of constraint and rigour. There is little doubt 
that he is right in ascribing to this cause the deep sense of reli- 
gion which he maintained through life. His was not one of those 
minds which are necessarily devotional,—which, under all con- 
ceivable adjustments of circumstances, betray their affinity with 
Heaven—whose religious sympathies, instead of being suppressed 
by neglect or overborne by the tide of adverse influence, would, 
like air entangled in the ocean-depths, rise the more buoyantly 
to their native element. Such a mind was Heber’s, of which you 
can no more think as without piety, than you can of colour with- 
out extension. Deprive it of this central attribute, and there re- 
mains an impossible combination of qualities ; but Dr. Priestley’s 
other qualities might have existed independently of his devotion, 
without any violation of the order of nature. In the language of 
logicians, it was his property, not his essential difference. And, 
accordingly, we believe that, for its full and permanent develop- 
ment, a systematic and stimulant discipline was needed ; and this 
was abundantly administered in the coarse excitement and Sab- 
batarian severity of a Calvinistic education. His acknowledg- 
ment of the miseries accompanying its benefits is remarkable 
among the confessions of orthodoxy :— 


* The weakness of my constitution, which often led me to think 
that I should not be long-lived, contributed to give my mind a still 
more serious turn ; and having read many books of experiences, and, 
in consequence, believing that a new birth, produced by the imme- 
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diate agency of the spirit of God, was necessary to salvation, and not 
being able to satisfy myself that I had experienced anything of the 
kind, I felt occasionally such distress of mind as it is not in my power 
to describe, and which [ still look back upon with horror. Notwithi- 
standing I had nothing very material to reproach myself with, I often 
concluded that God had forsaken me, and that mine was like the case 
of Francis Spira, to whom, as he imagined, repentance and salvation 
were denied. In that state of mind I remember reading the account 
of ‘the man in the iron cage,’ in the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ with the 
greatest perturbation. 

‘IT imagine that even these conflicts of mind were not without 
their use, as they led me to think habitually of God and a future state. 
And though my feelings were then, no doubt, too full of terror, what 
remained of them was a deep reverence for divine things, and in time 
a pleasing satisfaction which can never be effaced, and, I hope, was 
strengthened as I have advanced in life, and acquired more rational 
notious of religion. The remembrance, however, of what I sometimes 
felt in that state of ignorance and darkness, gives me a peculiar sense 
of the value of rational principles of religion, and of which I can give 
but an imperfect description to others. 

‘ As truth, we cannot doubt, must have an advantage over error, 
we may conclude that the want of these peculiar feelings is compen- 
sated by something of greater value, which arises to others from always 
having seen things in a just and pleasing light; from having always 
considered the Supreme Being as the kind parent of all his offspring. 
This, however, not having been my case, [ cannot be so good a judge 
of the effects of it. At all events, we ought always to inculcate just 
views of things, assuring ourselves that proper feelings and right con- 
duct will be the consequence of them.’—pp. 12, 13. 

‘ Though, after [ saw reason to change my opinions, I found myself 
incommoded by the rigour of the congregation with which I was con- 
nected, [ shall always acknowledge, with great gratitude, that I owe 
much to it. The business of religion was effectually attended to in it. 
We were all catechised in public till we were grown up, servants as 
well as others: the minister always expounded the Scriptures with as 
much regularity as he preached; and there was hardly a day in the 
week in which there was not some meeting of one or other part of the 
congregation. On one evening there was a meeting of the young men 
for conversation and prayer. ‘This I constantly attended, praying ex- 
tempore with others, when called upon. 

‘ At my aunt’s there was a monthly meeting of women, who ac- 
quilted themselves in prayer as well as any of the men belonging to 
the congregation. Being at first a child in the family, 1 was per- 
mitted to attend their meetings, and growing up insensibly, heard them, 
after [ was capable of judging. My aunt, after the death of her hus- 
band, prayed every morning and evening in her family, until I was 
about seventeen, when that duty devolved upon me. 

‘The Lord’s-day was kept with peculiar strictness. No victuals were 
dressed on that day in any family. No member of it was permitted 
to walk out for recreation, but the whole of the day was spent at the 
public meeting, or at home in reading, meditation and prayer, in the 


family or the closet. —p. 15—17 
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A question of great moment is here suggested. Unitarianism 
has been tried upon two generations: has the experiment justi- 
fied Dr. Priestley’s faith in the devotional influences of truth ? 
Or, for illustrations of the spirituality which may be conjoined 
with heterodoxy, must we still point to minds which, like his, 
have emerged from Calvinism, and may be supposed to have 
brought their piety thence? With the most fervent confidence 
in the moral power of truth, it may yet be doubted whether the 
largest portion of Unitarian piety has not been imported from 
orthodoxy ; and hence many have been led to conclusions favour- 
able to the rigid system of religious education. The fact may be 
admitted, and the inference denied. It isin no case the rigour, 
the ceremonialism, that makes the saint; regarded by itself, its 
whole tendency is to produce mental imbecility and disgust and 
unbelief; and wherever it has existed as a system,—whenever it 
has been made the instructor’s main reliance,—these effects, and 
no others, have followed; not a gleam of emotion, not an impulse 
of holy desire, has ever come from it. But, long as it has been 
the receptacle of all the soul of orthodoxy, it would be strange if 
its machinery had not often been plied by those who have made 
it the vehicle of their own piety, and have sent through its dead 
materials that living earnestness of mind, in love of which the 
young will often undergo much that would else be tedious and 
revolting. Wherever Sabbatarianism has fallen into such hands, 
a devotional feeling has resulted,—not, indeed, from the system, 
but from its preceding spirit. To revive the stiff regimen of our 
forefathers, because it sent forth a Priestley and a Lindsay, would 
be like re-enacting the Mosaic law, in expectation of another 
* sweet singer of Israel,’ A ritual system can no more create a 
soul, than the study of Greek metres can make a poet. It does 
not, however, follow, because sabbatical constraint fails to awaken 
piety, that laxity must certainly succeed; and we rejoice to be- 
lieve that Unitarians are beginning to perceive the error of this 
retaliative logic ;—that, while they discard the enthralling for- 
malities which rendered their fathers more superstitious than de- 
vout, they feel, in some degree, the solemn responsibilities of a 
spiritual faith ;—that, while they rely as little as ever on mere 
externals of devotion, they think more of its interior spirit, and 
study more earnestly the means for its nurture. 

Whilst we admit that the contlicts of mind which Dr. Priestley 
describes, may have occasioned a permanent susceptibility to 
religious emotion, we maintain that it was his subsequent conver- 
sion which gave that susceptibility its only value. His mental 
sufferings Were accurate corollaries from his faith; and his mind 
was too clear-sighted, too sincere, too literal, too little imaginative, 
speedily to have effected an escape from them which nothing but 
self-deception and enthusiasm could have accomplished. And 
where, we would ask, is the efficacy of religious emotion so 
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miserably perverted 2? Neither inspiring holiness, nor infusing 
peace, its influence on the active powers is purely paralytic, and 
on the passive, torture, There is no charm in devotional anguish, 

more than in any other, which should make it a thing to be 
desired ; and self-persecution without reformation,—tears wrung, 
not from the conscience, but from the creed, are only new items 
in the account of human misery. It was not, then, till the reve- 

rential feelings towards the object of faith which those struggles 
implied, were transplanted into a brighter system,—not till ‘they 
took their place in a religion of duty ‘instead of dogma,—not till 
they changed their character from tormentors to motives—from 
abjectness to love,—that they brought with them any blessing to 
the mind. Calvinism, like the magicians of Egypt, could poison 
and taint the salubrious stream; true religion, like the prophet’s 
rod, could alone convert the current of blood into the waters of 
fertility. 

The next important circumstance of his life was his conversion ; 
an event which, from its permanent influence on his external 
relations and his internal habits, forms the most momentous 
change in his personal history ; and, from its vast, and still in- 
creasing effect on the state of opinion in this country, marks an 
era in the annals of our national Christianity. It was brought 
about by the same qualities of mind which had sunk him in the 
agonizing humiliation of orthodoxy—we mean his plain-dealing 
with himself. It is not to the presumptuous, but to the humble, 
not to the self-izgnorant, but to the clear-minded, student of their 
own nature, that the shade of Calvinism, like that of the fabled 
Upas tree, proves itself, instead of a sheltering influence, a sicken- 
ing and a deadly blight. Had Dr. Priestley ‘exercised more self- 
adulation and less perspicacity in his dealings with his own mind, 
he might have emerged from his gloomy te rrors, into the com- 
fortable persuasion of his own saintship ; but the same sincerity 
which prevented his confounding the operations of his own 
thoughts with the agency of the Holy Spirit, prevented him also 
from mistaking the prepossessions of education for the fulness of 
evidence. ‘There never was a movement of Opinion more purely 
characteristic than that of Dr. Priestley, It was performed ex- 
clusively by the natural gravitation of his own faculties, with 
the least possible share of impulse from external causes. It was 
his ‘ call ;’ and we wish that every call which orthodoxy records, 
were as simply a transaction between God and the believer’s own 
mind: it was his‘ new creation,’ the brooding of God’s spirit, 
i. e., his own intelligence and conscience, over the chaos of a 
rude creed, and bidding light to struggle through the mass, and 
the elements to fall into a fairer order. ‘That the change was 
progressive, extending over sixteen years, not only assimilates 
it to all that is good in God’s providence, but indicates its inde- 
pendent character. The opinions which he ultimately embraced 
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were nowhere embodied as a whole at the commencement of his 
inquiries; some of them were not in existence, and the rest were 
barely accessible, scattered through many dissimilar writers,— 
rather hinted than stated; and, if deemed worthy of mention for 
their curiosity, requiring apology for their profaneness. 

The collective adoption of the peculiarities constituting modern 
Unitarianism would then have been unnatural, and their adoption 
from the dictation of others’ minds impossible. Throughout the 
whole process of theological change which Dr. Priestley’s opinions 
underwent, his transition from low Arianism to Humanitarianism, 
which was the last important step, is the only one in which the 
reasonings of a predecessor exerted a perceptible influence; and 
this was occasioned by the writings of Dr. Lardner, the study of 
whom is the study of truth, and to be persuaded by whom must 
be a pure concession to-evidence. Throughout every other stage 
of his conversion, Dr. Priestley was his own commentator ; his 
inquiries followed the order of his own doubts ; his evidence was 
collected and arranged by his own assiduity ; and his conclusions 
drawn by the absolutely solitary exercise of his own intellect. 

He has been accused, and by an authority which gives weight 
to the accusation, of having imbibed from his age a spirit of inno-~ 
vation. We apprehend that the charge involves a material error 
with regard both to his character and his times. A more station- 
ary condition of the social mind than that in which his opinions 
commenced, matured, and almost completed their progress, could 
not perhaps be selected from the last two centuries of English 
history: the underworkings of the earthquake had doubtless 
commenced in France; the interior power which was to burst 
through the crust of institutions, and rock the nations in alarm, 
was ‘ getting up its steam ;’ but of this not the most. penetrating 
had a glimpse ; all was quiet on the surface, not a growl was heard, 
not a vibration felt. Had it even been otherwise, Dr. Priestley 
could have been little affected, in the early part of his life, by the 
political occurrences of the Continent, for he was not then in a 
position either to receive or to impart the influence supposed: he 
was not then the admired philosopher, the conspicuous sectary, 
the obnoxious subject,—but the poor, secluded, unpopular preacher 
of a small market-town, The relative chronology of his opinions 
is curious. Not only were his changes of mind in complete anti- 
cipation of the stimulating period which closed the last century, 
but some of his most startling sentiments were the earliest em- 
braced : he had maintained the inconclusiveness of St. Paul’s 
reasoning, gone all lengths with the doctrine of necessity, and re- 
jected his belief in divine influence, before he had been in the 
ministry three years. And on the other hand, when the time of 
restless theory came, and all old opinions were loosened, and the 
whole creed of society, political, social, and religious, was broken 
up for reconstruction, his convictions had been made up ; he had 
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not to take up his opinions amid the maddening excitement which, 
in the eagerness to enthrone reason, thrust her from her seat; 
calmer moments had been devoted to the task, and in the retro 
spect of his own mind he saw an epitome of the mental revolution 
whose rapid transitions were hurrying by. Hence the steady 
posture which he assumed amid all the revelry of speculation 
which he witnessed: hence, with all his exultation in the new 
prospect which seemed to open upon society, he appeared as a 
conservator, no less frequently than as an assailant, of existing 
Opinions. It would indeed be difficult to select from the bene- 
factors of mankind, one who was less acted upon by his age, whose 
convictions, were more entirely independent of sympathy ; in the 
whole circle of whose opinions you can set down so little to the 
prejudgments of education, to the attractions of friendship, to the 
perverse love of opposition, to the contagion of prevailing taste ; 
or to any of the irregular moral causes which, independently 
of evidence, determine the course of human belief. We do not 
assert that he was not precipitate: we do not say that he cast away 
no gems of truth in clearing from the sanctuary the dust of ages ; 
we do not deny that, in his passion for simplification, he did 
sometimes run too rapidly through a mystery, and propound in- 
considerate explanations of things deeper than his philosophy. 
But we maintain that his sources of fallacy, whatever they were, 
were within, and not from without; that he was no man for the 
second-hand errors of indolent or imitative intellects ; that his 
faults were all those of a searching, copious, and original mind. 
We have said that Dr. Priestley’s theological inquiries followed 
the order of his doubts: his conversion followed the order of his 
inquiries ; his publications, the order of his conversion; and his 
influence, the order of his publications. Hence in part has arisen 
among Unitarians a conventional arrangement of their theological 
peculiarities, always beginning with the question respecting the 
person of Christ, and ending with Universal Restoration. Every 
complete published defence of their tenets, and almost every 
systematic course of public lectures in their chapels, exhibits this 
particular sequence of faith. It was not unnatural that the order 
of investigation should become, in Dr. Priestley’s mind, the order 
of importance: in each succeeding inquiry he would use, in 
addition to its independent evidence, the conclusion established 
in the preceding; and, at the end of the process, the first step 
would seem to be more purely and directly drawn from Scripture, 
and the next to be of a mere inferential character. The order of 
discovery, however, is seldom the best order of proof; nor are 
either the best order for popular exposition; and we think it, on 
some accounts, unfortunate that Unitarianism has disposed itself 
so inflexibly along the graduated scale marked out by the steps of 
its modern explorers, Whether we regard it as the negation of 
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orthodoxy, or contemplate it as a set of positive and harmonious 
truths, this restriction 1s unnecessary. The ingenious construction 
of the popular system, which indissolubly cements together its se- 
veral dogmas, has its perils as well as its advantages. If any one of 
its tenets, on finding entrance into the mind, introduces its com- 
panions in its train, any one of them, on its departure, opens an exit 
forallthe rest. Itmatters little then where you begin the assault; the 
battery of your logic is circular, and, commence the fire where 
you may, will sweep the field. Or take the more interesting view 
of Unitarian Christianity, as a cluster of positive doctrines, and 
the same remark holds good. With far less of the artificial in- 
genuity of system than the prevalent theology, it has still the 
natural harmony of truth ; and the affinities which blend together 
its parts are so close, as to spread a chain of delicate yet unbroken 
influence through the whole ; and communicate the first spark of 
thought where you will, it will shoot from link to link to the 
farthest extremity. Unitarianism, we think, must discover more 
variety in its resources, must avail itself of more flexibility of ap- 
peal, must wield in turn its critical, its philosophical, its social, 
its poetical, its devotional powers, before it gain its destined as- 
cendency over the mind of Christendom. With great respect for 
the able contributions which Christian truth has received from its 
departed champions, we still must regard them as only contribu- 
tions ; and think that the controversy must be again and again 
rewritten, and its whole form recast, before it may begin to 
number its triumphs. 

Though no external influences could produce that extraordinary 
versatility which characterized Dr. Priestley, the circumstances in 
his history which tended to encourage it are not unworthy of a 
passing notice. During the lapse of seven years from the termi- 
nation of his college life, he found himself in three different 
situations, each presenting strong, and almost exclusive motives 
to a separate class of pursuits. First came a ministry of three 
years in a small country-town, affording .no occasions of active 
duty, and no distractions of society. Compelled to live on thirty 
pounds a-year, watched, suspected, and partially deserted, by a 
congregation whose piety vented itself in dread of heterodoxy, and 
finding little congenial sentiment among his neighbouring brethren, 
he devoted himself entirely to theological study, for which alone 
his library afforded him scope. Next he was a schoolmaster at 
Nantwich, under the same inability which every conscientious 
schoolmaster feels, to attend to anything beyond the duties of his 
office ; and accordingly we here find him studying grammar and 
language. ‘Thence he removed to Warrington, and there gave 
himself up with astonishing energy to the preparation of lectures 
on the theory of language, on oratory and the belles lettres, on 
history and general policy ;—a class of topics almost entirely new 
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to him, and for excellence in which there was little provision in 
the predominant qualities of his mind. Yet, what he wanted of 
the critic's delicate perception, he compensated by the philoso- 
pher’s comprehensive views ; and though his labours in these de- 
partments may not be destined to live, there is in his treatment of 
his subjects, a bre sadth and magnitude and me taphysical spirit, 
which contrasts favourably with the small and superficial criticism 
of his predecessors in the same field. In his conception of his 
object he is as much their superior, as he is inferior to the noble 
school of German critics, whose genius has, in our own day, 
penetrated the mysteries, and analy zed the spirit, of poetry and 
the arts. 

Before he quitted his office of tutor, and afier he had com- 
pleted the composition of his lectures, an introduction to Dr. Price 
and Dr. Franklin gave the first impulse to his philosophical pur- 
suits. Whether this event be estimated by its eflect on his fame 
or by that upon his character, it must be recarded as among the 
most important in his life. ‘The unparalleled ardour with whic h 
he prosecuted his newly-acquired objects, and the signal success 
by which it was at once recompense ‘d and stimul: ited, soon ren- 
dered it manifest that his intellect had found its appropriate 
direction; and from this time, until his career was checked by 
persecution, he continued to give to the world a series of disco- 
veries, capable of comparison, in their variety and produc tiveness, 
with the achievements of the most honoured names in the records 
of physical science. Of the qualities of mind which he brought 
to the study of nature and her laws, it will be our business to 
speak hereafter : we notice his philosophical pursuits here, merely 
as they relate to the history of his character. Great as their in- 
fluence upon him was, they wrought no revolution, no change, in 
his habits and feelings. All that he had been he continued to 
be; all that he had done he continued to do. Their operation 
was one of pure addition. ‘They extended his reverential gaze on 

reation over a wider field; they quickened his marvellous ac- 
tivit >; they expanded his benevolence ; they deepened his piety ; 
they illustrated his own principle, that ev ery intellectual and moral 
attainment sheds illumination on every other, and that mental 
power multiplies itself indefinitely : and they completed that rare 
combination of qualities by which, in an age of infide ‘lity and of 
arbitrary power, science, liberty, and religion, all found in him a 
fitting representative. 

Thus much we have said respecting the circumstances which 
were most deeply concerned in determining the career of this 
eminent philosopher and divine. Our readers may wonder that 
we have omitted to notice the two most remarkable events of his 
history, — his persecution at Birmingham and his retreat to 
America. ‘The truth is, that the most romantic passages of 
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human life are not always the most influential: our object has 
been, not to furnish an interesting narrative, but to sketch the 
records of a mind; and we think that the occurrences just men- 
tioned, taking place as they did, in the maturity of Dr. Priestley’s 
mind, were means rather of indicating and developing than of 
forming his character. They will find, therefore,a more appropriate 

lace in a future paper, in which we propose to attempt an 
analysis of that character in its intellectual, moral, and religious 


relations. 





TENNYSON’S POEMS*. 


In the autumn of 1830, when the last desperate blow of despotism 
struck sparks that fired the mine beneath the palaces of the elder 
Bourbons ; when barricades were piled, and sabres clashed, and 
musketry and cannon roared, and Fury with her thousand weapons 
fought in the streets of Paris; when the rainbow tricolor again 
spanned the political heavens, and the shouts of French victory 
were echoed back by those of British gratulation ; when stimu- 
lated by the strife, the Spirit of Reform in this country roused 
itself from seeming torpor, and girded itself for conflict with the 
great captain of the age and all corruption’s hosts, and raised its 
voice for that inspiring shout which rallied the friends of freedom 
through England, Scotland, and Ireland,—it was our blessed hap 
to escape awhile from the feverish and tumultuous scene, with a 
little book which no flourish of newspaper trumpets had an- 
nounced, and in whose train no reviewers had waved their banners, 
but which made us feel that a poet had arisen in the land, and that 
there was hope for man in powers and principles and enjoyments 
which flow, a deep and everlasting under-current, beneath the 
stormy surface of political changes and conflicts. We profess no 
indifference to the whirlwind, the earthquake, and the fire, but 
that still small voice sunk profoundly into our hearts, breathing 
a calmer and a holier hope. It was the poetry of truth, nature, 
and philosophy ; and above all, it was that of a young man, who, 
if true to himself and his vocation, might charm the sense and 
soul of humanity, and make the unhewn blocks in this our wilder- 
ness of society move into temples and palaces. The enjoyment of 
that hour of the spirit’s rest, and of its revival to breathe the 
morning air of a purer day, came back upon us when we saw that 
there was another volume of poems by Alfred Tennyson ; that to 
our little book a brother book was born,—and when we found it so 


* 1, Poems chiefly Lyrical, by Alfred Tennyson.—Wils l b 
A. Tennyson,—Moxon, 1833, . yson.—Wilson, 1830, 2, Poems, by 
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Tennyson's Poems, 81 


like and so lovely in its likeness, even with less shade of difference 
than any of his own ‘ dualisms.’, 


F 
‘Two bees within a crystal flower-bell rockéd, 
Hum a love-lay to the west wind at noontide,— 

Both alike they buzz together, 

Both alike they hum together 

Through and through the flowered heather: 

Where in a creeping cove the wave, unshockéd, 
Lays itself calm and wide, 

Over a stream two birds of glancing feather 

Do woo each other, carolling together,— 

Both alike they glide together, 

Side by side ; 

Both alike they sing together, 

Arching blue-glossed necks beneath the purple weather. 
Two children, lovelier than Love, adown the lea are singing, 
As they gambol, lily garlands ever stringing,— 

Both in blosm-white silk are frockéd, 

Like, unlike, they roam together, 
Under a summer vault of golden weather ; 
Like, unlike, they sing together, 

Side by side, 

Mid May’s darling golden-lockéd, 

Summer’s tanling diamond-eyed.’— Vol, i. p. 145. 


With the exception of the above lines, we shall confine our 
quotations to the volume just published. Our remarks on the 
author, and our reference to his poems, will apply, and be made 
indiscriminately to both volumes. 

As fruit hath its inner core and its outer rind, and, in the per- 
fection of its ripeness, when the one is become most rich and 
mellow for the taste, the other is most soft to the touch and 
lovely to the sight; and, as in man, there are the organs of sense 
without, and the faculties of intellect and feeling within ; the one 
the eye that beams in light, the voice that speaks in music, and 
the other the brain that works and the heart that throbs; so has 
perfect poetry its inner spirit of deep and rich significance, and 
its outer shell of melody and varied loveliness. f ‘The true poet is 
compounded of the philosopher and the artiste. His nervous 
organization should have internally the tenacity which will weave 
into the firmest web of solid thought, and in his sense, externally, 
be tremulous as the strings of an Afolian harp, that quiver in 
every breeze, but ever tremble tunefully. The author has a 
large endowment of both these qualities, yielding, perhaps, among 
poets of modern fame, only to Wordsworth in the one, and only 
to Coleridge in the other; and affording, by their combination, 
a promise, which the world requires sid needs of him—not to 
doom to the bitterness of disappointment. 

The music of poetry is as far from having been cultivated to 
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the perfection of which it is capable as the poetry of music. The 
latter is yet in its infancy, kept and crippled there, by the affec- 
tations of fashion, the mean arts of trading masters, the theatrical 
monopoly, and the want of that popular taste which only a more 
rational and more extensive system of education can efficiently 
cultivate. How far the former had advanced in the poetry of 
antiquity, it is as impossible for us to ascertain as it is to call 
Homer from the dead to chaunt his own verses. ‘There is 
melody, even yet, in our barbarian pronunciation of the Greek 
metres ; probably as like the original as the sharp tappings of a 
drum to the soft, long breathings of a flute; but the tune itself 
is gone with the tongue that sung it, and the ear that heard, and 
the nerves that thrilled, and the eyes that glistened at it. We are 
left, by inference, to believe or not, as we may, that they who 
could chisel the form of Apollo, knew also how to string his harp, 
and that their fingers touched it deftly. However that may be, 
in our own language the art of poetical melody has gradually ad- 
vanced like any other art. The great masters may have boasted 
themselves to ‘feed on thoughts that voluntary move harmonious 
numbers ;’ but the seeming spontaneity was only a facility de- 
rived from their general power and excellence. It 1s the same as 
in music: Marielli will improvise passages of the most difficult 
execution—because the piano-forte, with all its capabilities, is to 
her as a plaything ; but those vivid thoughts and feelings to which 
she makes the instrument give utterance, would lack their ex- 
pression by less practised and skilful fingers., Only the habi- 
tually laborious ‘can efficiently extemporize. Poien poets have 
become so, however rude the age in which they lived, by acquired 
mastery of the powers of language, as an instrument not only of 
sense but sound. The construction of their verse grows into a 
study, in which the elements and principles are traced, derived 
from nature and the genius of a language, of the art of verbal 
harmony; and by these the superior workman is taught, and the 
critic is guided, and the dull sense is quickened, and the finer 
organization is gratified and perfected, and yet more and more of 
this purer species of sensual enjoyment is ministered. 

No writer seems to have studied more, or, considering the 
quantity of his productions, has done so much, by means of this 
art, as the author of these poems. Some lines, for their soft and 
easy flowing, others for their stately march, their dancing mea- 
sure, or their luscious sweetness, might be culled from his writ- 
ings, which have never been surpassed, and which it would be 
difficult to match. ‘The verses which claim this kind of praise, 
ina high degree, abound in both volumes. We scarcely know 
whether to consider it as a defect that, in the pursuit of this ob- 
ject, he has recourse to several unusual artifices, such as the 
full pronunciation of the final ed, the elision of the w, when pre- 
ceded by a consonant, and the occasional use of obsolete words. 
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The perfection of the melody is thus preserved unimpaired, and 
a quaint and rich character imparted, though at the hazard of the 
charge of allectation. 

The author is a mental philosopher, as the greatest poets have 
ever been, and as every poet of these later ages must be, to take 
distinguished or permanent rank. /The first onset of poetry con- 
quered the external world, and @rected as trophies descriptions 
of object and action never to be surpassed: but observation has 
yielded the foremost place to reflection, in ministering to poetical 
genius. The classic portrayed human character by its exterior 
demonstrations and influences on the material objects of sense ; 
the modern delineates the whole external world from its retlected 
imagery in the mirror of human thought and feeling. This 
change has taken place not simply because the ground was pre- 
occupied, but as a necessary result from the progress of the 
human mind, from the stronger light which has been cast on its 
constitution and operations, and from a juster appreciation of 
the fact that mind alone 


‘ The living fountain in itself contains 
Of beauteous and sublime.’ 


Poetry, in becoming philosophized, has acquired new and ex- 
haustless worlds. ‘The changing moods of mind diversify a land- 
scape with far more variety than cloud or sunshine in all their 
combinations ; and those moods are in themselves subjects of 
description, which may at once possess the deepest interest, and 
allow the most luxuriant ornament. ‘The Confessions of a sensi- 
tive Mind, not in unity with itself,’ in Mr. Tennyson’s first vo- 
lume, (in a lower degree, the ‘Ode to Memory,’) and the ‘ Pa- 
lace of Art’ in the present publication, are noble poems of this 
class. They are the writings of one who has gazed on the diver- 
sities and the changes of the human spirit, on the loftiness of its 
pride, the splendours of its revelries, the heavings and tossings of 
its struggles, the bewilderment of its doubt, and the abysmal 
depths of its despair,—with the same poetical perception that 
young Homer, yet unblinded, watched the tent of council, and 
the field of battle; or that Virgil saw the husbandman making 
glad furrows on the fertile plain, beneath propitious constel- 
lations. 

“And this reflective character of modern poetry, which is, in a 
peculiar degree, the character of Mr. ‘Tennyson’s productions, 
while it is exhibited, directly, in such compositions as those 
just mentioned, pervades, by its indirect influence, almost every 
verse,—we might say, perhaps, almost every word, being a prin- 
ciple of selection in the choice of terms which often renders them 
productive of strong and permanent effects, even on the inatten- 
tive reader. 

The following introductory lines to ‘The Palace of Art’ will 
No, 73, D 
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give those who have not already become acquainted with it, from 


the first volume, a glimpse of the author's philosophy :— 


‘I send you, Friend, a sort of allegory 
(You are an artist, and will understand 
Its many lesser meanings) of a soul, 
A sinful soul, possessed of many gifts, 
A spacious garden full of flowering weeds, 
A glorious Devil, large in heart and brain, 
That did love Beauty only, (Beauty seen 
In all varieties of mould and mind,) 
And Knowledge for its beauty ; or if Good, 
Good only for its beauty: seeing not 
That Beauty, Good, and Knowledge, are three sisters 
That doat upon each other, friends to man, 
Living together under the same roof, 
And never can be sundered without tears. 
And he that shuts Love out, in turn shall be 
Shut out from love, and on her threshold lie, 
Howling in outer darkness. Not for this 
Was common clay ta’en from the common earth, 
Moulded by God, and tempered with the tears 
Of Angels to the perfect shape of man.’—pp. 68, 69. 


The allegory itself is as profound in conception as it is gor- 


geous In execution. 








‘I built my soul a lordly pleasure house, 
Wherein at ease for aye to dwell, 
I said, ‘*‘ O soul, make merry and carouse, 
Dear soul, for all is well.’’ 


A huge crag-platform, smooth as burnished glass, 
I chose, whose ranged ramparts bright, 

From great broad meadow bases of deep grass, 
Suddenly scaled the light. 


Thereon I built it firm. Of ledge or shelf 
The rock rose clear, or winding stair, 
My soul would live alone unto herself, 
In her high palace there. | 





“While the great world runs round and round,” I said— 


‘* Reign thou apart, a quiet king ; 
Still as while Saturn whirls, his steadfast shade 
Sleeps on his luminous ring.””’ 


We are then led through long sounding corridors to stately 
rooms, some hung with arras, where, amid many beautiful paint- 


ings beautifully painted— 













‘The maid-mother by a crucifix, 
In yellow pastures sunny warm, 
Beneath branch-work of costly sardonyx, 
Sat smiling, babe in arm,’ 
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Of the statues— 


‘One was the Tishbite, whom the raven fed, 
As when he stood on Carmel steeps, 
With one arm stretched out bare, and mocked and said, 
‘¢ Come, cry aloud—he sleeps.” 


Tall, eager, lean and strong, his cloak wind borne 
Behind, his forehead heavenly-bright 

From the clear marble pouring glorious scorn, 
Lit as with inner light.’ 


Then there are ample courts, and cloisters, and galleries, and 
fountains, and terraces, and towers, with ‘ great bells that swung, 
moved of themselves, with silver sound,’ and ‘ choice paintings of 
wise men’ hung around the royal dais, or ‘in the sun-pierced 
oriel’s coloured flame,’ where the Soul gazed on Moses, and 
Isaiah, and Plato, and * eastern Confutzee ;’ and 


‘ Many more that in their life-time were 
Full-welling fountain-heads of change, 

’ Between the stone shafts glimmered, blazoned fair 
In divers raiment strange. 








Through which the lights, rose, amber, emerald, blue, 
Flushed in her temples and her eyes, 

And from her lips, as morn from Memnon, drew 
Rivers of melodies. 


No nightingale delighteth to prolong 
Her low preamble all alone, 

More than my soul to hear her echoed song 
Throb through the ribbéd stone. 

Singing and murmuring in her feastful mirth 
Joying to feel herself alive, 

Lord over nature, Lord o’ the visible earth, 
Lord of the senses five— 





As some rich tropic mountain, that infolds 
All change, from flats of scattered palms, 
Sloping through five great zones of climate, holds 
His head in snows and calms— 








Full of her own delight and nothing else, 
My vain-glorious, gorgeous Soul 

Sat throned between the shining oriels, 
In pomp beyond control.’ 


And, then, there was all that could minister to sense, in flavour- 
ous fruits, and graceful chalices, and ‘ fragrant flames of precious 
oils ;’ and amid it all, the change comes: 
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‘ Sometimes the riddle of the painful earth 
Flashed through her as she sat alone, 
Yet not the less held she her solemn mirth, 
And intellectual throne 
Of full-sphered contemplation. So three years 
She throve, but on the fourth she fell.’ 


And, lest in her fall she should perish utterly, ‘God plagued her 
with sore despair,’ and the palace becomes haunted with fearful 
phantasms ; and the soul is tried like Christian in the Valley of 


the Shadow of Death ; and 


‘So when four years had wholly finished, 
She threw her royal robes away, 
‘‘ Make me a cottage in the vale,” she said, 
‘* Where I may mourn and pray.” 








‘Yet pull not down my palace towers, that are 
So lightly, beautifully built, 

Perchance I may return with others there, 
When I have purged my guilt.’”’ 


And may we return there too, and abide for evermore, Amen. 
But our readers must not think that the author is only at home 
in the delectable mountains, or in the Domdaniel caverns, under 
the depths of the metaphysical ocean; we can instantly shift the 
scene toa cottage in a remote hamlet, and let the reader take 
two songs which should never be separated, 


‘THE MAY QUEEN. 


* You must wake and call me early, call me early, mother dear ; 
To-morrow ’ill be the happiest time of all the blythe new year ; 
Of all the glad new year, mother, the maddest, merriest day, 

For I'm to be Queeno’ the May, mother, I’m to be Queen o’ the May. 


‘There’s many a black, black eye, they say, but none so bright as 
mine ; 
There’s Margaret and Mary, there’s Kate and Caroline: 
But none so fair as little Alice in all the land, they say, 
So I’m to be Queen o' the May, mother, I’m to be Queen o’ the May. 


‘I sleep so sound all night, mother, that I shall never wake, 
If you do not call me loud, when the day begins to break : 
But [ must gather knots of flowers, and buds, and garlands gay, 
For I’m to be Queen o’ the May, mother, I’m to be Queen o’ the May. 


‘As I came up the valley, whom, think ye, should I see, 

But Robin, leaning on the bridge, beneath the hazel-tree ? 

He thought of that sharp look, mother, I gave him yesterday, 
But I’m to be Queen o’ the May, mother, I’m to be Queen o’ the May 
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‘ He thought [ was a ghost, mother, for | was all in white, 

And I ran by him without speaking, like a flash o’ light. 

They call me cruel hear ted, but I care not what they say, 

For I’m to be Queen o’ the May, mother, 1’m to be Queen o’ the May. 


~ 


x * * * 


ca 


Little Effie shall go with me to-morrow to the green, 

And you'll be there too, mother, to see me made the queen ; 

For the shepherd lads, on every side, 'ill come from far away, 
And I’m to be Queen o’ the May, mother, I’m to be Queen o ’ the May. 


The honeysuckle round the porch has woven its wavy bowers, 
And by the meadow-trenches blow the faint, sweet c ‘uckoo flowers ; 
And the wild marsh marigold shines like fire i in swamps and hollows 


gray, 
And I’m to be Queen o’ the May, mother, I’m to be Queen o’ the May. 


a 


- 


The night winds come and go, mother, upon the meadow grass, 
And the happy stars above them seem to brighten as they pass ; 
There will not be a drop o’ rain the whole o’ the livelong ‘day, 
And I’m to be Queen o' the May, mother, I’m to be Queen o the May. 


All the valley, mother, ’ill be fresh, and green, and still, 

And the cowslip and the crowfoot are over ali the hill, 

And the rivulet in the flowery dale ’ill merrily glance and play, 
For I’m to be Queen o’ the May, mother, I’m to be Queen o’ the May. 


So you must wake and call me early, c call me early, mother dear, 
To-morrow ’ill be the happiest time of all the glad new year: 
To-morrow ‘ill be of all the year the maddest, merriest day, 

For I’m to be Queen o’ the May, mother, I’m to be Queen o’ the May.’ 


ov 


-~ 


‘NEW YEAR’S EVE. 


- 


If you’re waking, call me early, call me early, mother dear, 
For I would see the sun rise upon the glad new year. 

It is the last new year that I shall ever see, 

Then ye may lay me low?’ the mould and think no more o’ me. 


* 


To-night I saw the sun set: he set and left behind 

The good old year, the dear old time, and all my peace of mind ; 
And the new year’s coming up, mother, but I shall never see 
The may upon the black-thorn, the leaf upon the tree. 


Last May we made a crown of flowers: we had a merry day; 
Beneath the hawthorn, on the green, they made me Queen of May ; 
And we danced about the may-pole and in the hazel-copse, 

Till Charles’s wain came out above the tall white chimney tops. 


There’s not a flower on all the hills: the frost is on the pane: 
I only wish to live till the snow-drops come again : 

I wish the snow would melt, and the sun come out on high, 

I long to see a flower so before the day | die. 


* 
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‘ The building rook ’ill caw from the windy tall elm tree, 
And the tufted plover pipe along the fallow lea, 
And the swallow ’ill come back again with summer o’er the wave, 
But I shall lie alone, mother, within the mouldering grave. 


‘Upon the chancel-casement, and upon that grave o’ mine, 
In the early, early morning, the summer sun "ill shine, 
Before the red cock crows, from the farm upon the hill, 
When you are warm asleep, mother, and all the world is still. 


‘ When the flowers come again, mother, beneath the waning light, 
Ye’ll never see me more in the long gray fields at night ; 
When from the dry dark wold the summer airs blow cool, 
On the oatgrass, and the swordgrass, and the bulrush in the pool. 


‘Ye'll bury me, my mother, just beneath the hawthorn shade, 
And ye’ll come sometimes and see me where I am lowly laid. 
I shall not forget ye, mother, I shall hear ye when ye pass, 
With your feet above my head in the long and pleasant grass. 

* * * * * 


‘If I can, I'll come again, mother, from out my resting place ; 
Though ye'll not see me, mother, I shall look upon your face ; 
Though I cannot speak a word, I shall hearken what ye say, 
And be often—often with ye, when ye think I’m far away. 


‘Good night, good night, when I have said good night for evermore, 
And ye see me carried out from the threshold of the door ; 
Don’t let Efhe come to see me till my grave be growing green: 
She'll be a better child to you than ever I have been. 


‘ She'll find my garden tools upon the granary floor : 
Let her take ’em; they are hers; I shall never garden more: 
But tell her, when I’m gone, to train the rose-bush that I set, 
About the parlour window, and the box of mignonette. 


‘Good night, sweet mother; call me when it begins to dawn. 
All night I lie awake, but I fall asleep at morn; 
But I would see the sun rise upon the glad new year, 
So, if you’re waking, call me, call me early, mother dear.’ 
pp. 90—100. 


Portraits, mental and material, abound in both these volumes; 

and they are sketched with rare felicity—at least, those in the 

first volume, which we prefer. He has furnished a female gallery 

as graphic in external delineation as ever was Vandyke, Reynolds, 

or Lawrence, and more fraught with expression. They may be 
described, in the title of one of his poems, as ‘a dream of fair 
women.’ We select the following verses, from one of these de- 
scriptions, chiefly for the sake of its pictorial illustrations :— 

‘ As thunder clouds that, hung on high, : 

Did roof noon-day with doubt and fear, 


_ Floating through an evening atmosphere, 
Grow golden all about the sky ; 
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In thee all passion becomes passionless, 
Touched by thy spirit’s mellowness ; 
Losing his fire and active might, 

In a silent meditation, 
Falling into a still delight, 

And luxury of contemplation : 
As waves that from the outer deep 

Roll into a quiet cove, 

There fall away, and lying still, 
Having glorious dreams in sleep, 
Shadow forth the banks at will; 
Or sometimes they swell and move, 

Pressing up against the land, 

With motions of the outer sea : 
And the self-same influence 
Controlleth all the soul and sense 

Of passion gazing upon thee. 

His bowstring slackened, languid Love, 
Leaning his cheek upon his hand, 
Drops both his wings, regarding thee, 
And so would languish evermore, 
Serene, imperial Eleanore.’—p. 30. 


With all their poetical qualities, his women are ‘ spirits, and 
yet women too ;’ but he can paint phantasms also—creatures of 
the elements;—mermaidens and sea-fairies ; and then he can 
descend on man, not merely the enthusiast, the mystic, the poet, 
or the hero, but good, honest workyday man, such as our friend 
the miller, 


‘] met in all the close green ways, 
While walking with my line and rod, 
The wealthy miller’s mealy face, 
Like the moon in an ivytod. 
He looked so jolly and so good, 
While fishing in the mill-dam water, 
I laughed to see him as he stood, 
And dreamt not of the miller’s daughter. 


‘1 see the wealthy miller yet-— 
His double chin—his portly size ; 
And who, that knew him, could forget 
The busy wrinkles round his eyes ; 
The slow wise smile, that, round about 
His dusty forehead drily curled, 
Seemed half within, and half without, 
And full of dealings with the world ? 


‘In yonder chair I see him sit ; 
Three fingers round the old silver cup: 
I see his grey eyes twinkle yet 
At his own jest—grey eyes lit up 
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With summer lightnings of a soul 
So full of summer warmth,—so glad,— 
So healthy, sound, and clear, and whole, 
His memory scarce makes me sad.’— pp. 33, 34. 


This passage shows humour, of which there is a good deal in- 
terspersed. ‘The songs to an owl, in the first volume, are amusing 
specimens, as are the lines to Christopher North, in the second :— 


A ‘You did late review my lays, 

AW Crusty Christopher ; 

hil You did mingle blame and praise, 

ce Rusty Christopher. 

if When I learnt from whom it came, 
i I forgave you all the blame, 


Musty Christopher ; 
I could not forgive the praise, 
Fusty Christopher.’—p. 153. 


In ‘ Mariana,’ ‘ Nothing will die,’ and ‘ All things will die” =~ 
‘ Recollections of the Arabian Nights,’ and the ‘ Lotos Eaters,’ 
there is a rich display of the action and re-action of mind and 
matter,—of the effect of external scenery upon the soul within, 
ii and of the colouring which the soul spreads over all the external 
T. world. Rich and strange is the harmony here produced, and 
| fe deeply must its truth be felt. The best combined display of the 
a author's powers, reflection, and imagination, description and me- 
at lody, is in the ‘ Legend of the Lady of Shalott !’ 
/ Two years are no very long time, and we ought not to be dis- 
: appointed, perhaps, but we should have been gratified to see a 
| al more strongly-marked improvement than the second of these 
| volumes exhibits over the first. - All great intellects are pro- 
gressive. The mind that only feeds upon itself will not become 
such ‘ an athlete bold’ as the world wants. Mr. Tennyson must 
; have more earnestness, and less consciousness. His power must 
have a more defined and tangible object. It were shame that 
b such gifts as his should only wreathe garlands, or that the in- 
- fluences which such poetry as his must exercise, should have no 
» | defined purpose, and only benefit humanity (for, any way, true 
ge poetry must benefit humanity) incidentally and aimlessly. _Let 
: him ascertain his mission,f and work his work, and realize the 
aspirauions of the sonnet with which this volume commences :— 








*‘ Mine be the strength of spirit fierce and free, 
Like some broad river rushing down alone, 
With the self-same impulse wherewith he was thrown 
From his loud fount upon the echoing lea : 

a4 Which, with increasing might, doth forward flee 

if sy town, and tower, and hill, and cape, and isle ; 

tL And in the middle of the green salt sea, 

Keeps his blue waters fresh for many a mile. 
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Mine be the power which ever to its sway 
Will win the wise at once, and by degrees, 
May into uncongenial spirits flow ; 

Even as the great gulf-stream of Florida 
Floats far away into the northern seas 

The lavish growths of southern Mexico.’—p. 1. 





THE ELECTIONS. 


Tur experiment has been made, and the Reform Bill has worked 
so as to fulfil the expectations of its authors, and shame the 
predictions of its enemies. ‘The ease, order, and rapidity with 
which the polls were taken, even where the franchise was new, 
and the constituencies were most numerous, must have been very 
astonishing to those who, in their ignorant contempt of the people, 
anticipated only scenes of riot and confusion. But little disorder 
has occurred ; and, what there was, must obviously be attributed 
to the old leaven, and not to the new light,—to the evils which 
reform was intended to counteract, and not to the machinery 
which it erected in their stead. Never before in this country has 
the choice of representatives been made in so peaceful and digni- 
fied a manner. Weare not aware of a single instance in which 
the popular feeling broke out spontaneously into tumult. What 
scenes of violence did occur were produced by those good old 
relics of the wisdom of our ancestors, the outrages committed by 
hired ruffians or an intoxicated rabble. ‘They were the convul- 
sions of ‘loryism in its heroic resolution to ‘die game.’ Peace 
to its shade! and that is peace to ourselves. The brutalities of 
electioneering will not much longer linger in the country. That 
seven contested elections should take place, and 50,000 or 
60,000 electors be polled, in London and its environs, with 
not half a dozen cases of outrage for the police to take cogni- 
zance of, would, not long since, have been scouted as one of 
the wildest dreams of a visionary reformer, utterly unacquainted 
with human nature. And this dream has been realized, Every 
good man must heartily rejoice therein. The means for effecting 
this result were as simple as the result itself was desirable. They 
show how easily a judicious government may benefit the people. 
The contrivance was merely to shorten the duration of elections, 
multiply the places for polling, and render the-elections as much 
as possible contemporaneous. The last expedient applies chiefly 
to the metropolis and its new boroughs ; the others might just as 
well have been adopted fifty years ago. Men, whose power 
enables them to prevent evil so easily, ought to feel some respon- 
sibility as to analogous cases in which it is allowed to continue, 
The peacefulness of the elections is a strong encouragement to 
reformatory measures tending to improve the manners and habits 
of the people. It also shows how much the people have im- 
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sroved ‘themselves; for some, at least, of the result must be 
ascribed to their intelligent co-operation. Nor will that co-ope- 
ration fail those who shall attempt to do them further good of the 
same description. 
May we not hope, then, that something will be promptly done 
to abate the great remaining nuisance of elections—undue in- 
fluence? Unless there be, the good which has been produced 
will be lamentably overshadowed by the mischief that remains, 
Of direct and gross bribery, there has probably been much less 
on the late occasion than heretofore. The most flagrant in- 
stances are those of Liverpool and Norwich. In both those places 
thé poorer classes of electors have been systematically debauched 
by those who should have been their leaders, guides, friends, and 
instructors. On their heads be the guilt and the disgrace. To 
us it is as wonderful as it is painful, that there should be men, 
enlightened, liberal, and respectable—men, whose lips will curl 
in scorn at the bare mention of unions; those political associa- 
tions which, by the friendly feeling and confidence (unhappily so 
much wanted) which they tend to generate between ‘ those who 
think and those who toil ;’ and, by the instruction which reading- 
rooms and public discussions may afford on the true interests of 
the many, and the way in which those interests are affected by 
legislation, would produce the best and purest constituency ; 
while these same men will talk of the purchase and repurchase of 
votes with as much nonchalance as of any transfer in their ledger. 
They take no shame to themselves for that which reflects on them 
the foulest shame. For there are three parties in these enormities, 
of which they are the most culpable. The poor wretch who is 
bribed, and on whom falls the heaviest storm of public condem- 
nation, is, in our view, the least of all to be condemned. He sees 
that his franchise is a privilege, arbitrarily bestowed ; that it has 
hitherto been independent of property, and is still of mental or 
moral qualification for its exercise ; he is little able to balance 
the pretensions of rival candidates, both, perhaps, appealing to 
his prejudices, and alike personally unknown to him; he sees that 
his superiors in station and information, if they do not actually 
receive money, yet consult some private interest or feeling in the 
party they espouse; he is harassed with threats and promises by 
those on whom he is dependent for the means of support ; he 
knows that, to pay and take, in some way or other, has been the 
long custom of candidates and voters ; and what wonder that the 
blind and aimless party-spirit, which is all the semblance of 
eran that any one has endeavoured to instil into him, is 
vartered away for a sum equivalent to the wages of many weeks ? 
Elections must be much purer before we lose a right to say to the 
higher classes, * Let him that is without sin cast the first stone’ 
at the * base freemen’ of Norwich and Liverpool. 
Of all the above palliatives, that of custom alone can be made on 
behalf of the bribing candidate. Against this plea must be put his 
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educational advantages ; his knowledge that the custom, however 
disguised, is in violation of the professed object of the law, if not of 
its letter ; and the sinister motives which induce him to employ 
means so demoralizing for the attainment of his purpose. He shows 
himself utterly unworthy of the honour, unfit for the office, and, by 
anticipation, unfaithful to the trust of a legislator. ‘The reformed 
Parliament will ill deserve that name, if such delinquency bring 
not after it a heavier punishment than has heretofore been in- 
flicted. The purchase of a close borough is purity itself in com- 
yarison with the corruption of the population of a town or city. 
It would be hard to prove that this evil is done, that good may 
come to any but the evil-doer. He who vitiates a district, that he 
may get hold of the purse-strings ofa nation, has surely a strong 
presumption against his intentions. ‘here would seldom be an 
exception to the expediency of the general rule of rendering a 
bribing candidate for ever incapable of legislative, judicial, or 
magisterial functions. 

But those whom we most condemn are the respectable mem- 
bers of society, who either actively assist in this unholy work, or 
take not the most efficient means to prevent its recurrence. If 
the middle classes would but do their duty, we do not believe 
that it would be difficult to reform the most abandoned consti- 
tuency in the kingdom. Why has no Conservative dared to 
attempt the purchase of a seat from the men of Birmingham ? 
We all know why. ‘The Unron still exists; and the security 
would be greater, and more permanent, if, not merely during the 
crisis in May last, but generally, a larger proportion of the intelli- 
gent and propertied people of Birmingham had been enrolled in 
that body. Dr. Priestley would have been on its council ; and we 
can imagine how earnestly and clearly he would have shown the 
class of society to which he belonged, that they best consulted 
their own interests and useful influence, the good of those in a 
lower station, the peace and order of the town, and the liberties 
of the country, by joining its ranks. ‘hat class has chosen to 
leave it, as a powerful machine, in the hands of a few, who merely 
by belonging to it, became its leaders. We are not prescribing 
political unions as a specific for the cure of corruption; they are 
in bad odour just now. Many would think the remedy worse than 
the disease. ‘They became popular in the excitement of the 
struggle for reform, and with that excitement they, generally, died 
away. But we believe that their prominent features—viz., the 
bringing together the middle and the working classes; the pro- 
duction of a mutual good understanding and confidence between 
them ; the public discussions of important subjects by a body of 
intelligent men, indiscriminately chosen, or in equal numbers, 
from both; and the establishment, at almost a nominal rate of 
admission, of reading rooms well furnished with the best standard 
and periodical publications—we believe that these and a few 
similar ingredients may be combined into a recipe which shall 
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soon work a cure of the most desperate cases. No matter for the 
name or the form. ‘These are the essentials. Now, had the 


respectable Whigs of Norwich established some such system of 


political instruction and social organization, they would have done 
a much better thing than buying back the bought votes of their 
opponents, and lavishing thousands on corporation contests. 
What is wanted for the poor is simply that they should under- 
stand their own interests, which are also the interests of all. The 
hostility which many of them entertain against machinery would 
not, we verily believe, retain its hold upon their minds for six 
months after the subject had come under the public investigation 
of intelligent persons (some selected from their own class, and put 
on a fair and equal footing with the rest) who should possess their 


confidence. Their extravagant expectations from the principle of 


co-operation might, in like manner, be corrected, and their attain- 
ment of many of the practical advantages which may be derived 
from it be secured. Above all, the delusion would be dispelled 
from their minds of supposing the middle classes in league with 
the upper to oppress and cajolethem. We speak strongly, for we 
are not theorizing, but have witnessed the beneficial results of the 
experiment we recommend, as tried under most unfavourable 
circumstances. We have seen within the last year some of the 
strongest prejudices removed from hundreds of the working people 
even by such imperfect influences as the apathy of what are called 
the respectable would allow the establishment of. It was by an 
organization, in some measure analogous, that Westminster was 
transformed, about five-and-twenty years ago, from the foulest sink 
of corruption and debasement that the sun ever blushed to look 
upon, into a model of pure election in the worst of times. It was 
when beer-barrels were tapped and staved at Charing Cross, and 
the human beasts threw themselves on the ground to lap the liquor 
{from the kennels, that the unutterable disgust of an honest trades- 
man who had not for years meddled with politics made him vow 
in his heart the political regeneration of Westminster, and by the 
next election it was realized. The reformation of Norwich would 
be an easier task than that ; and even that of Liverpool, perhaps, 
not more difficult. We speak of these places because they have 
made themselves conspicuous. Our remarks equally apply to 
others where the evil is more latent. By such association a public 
opinion would be created to which the poorest voter would feel 
himself amenable for the purity of his political conduct; which 
would be far more influential than any to which he is now respon- 
sible; which would give him strength to resist solicitations, pro- 
mises, and threats; would, simply by its approval, reward him 
for some sacrifices made in that resistance ; and probably, by its 
formidable aspect, prevent the temptation altogether. ‘he dis- 
gusting system of personal canvass would be checked, if not de- 
stroyed. The pretensions of candidates, their principles, their 
past conduct, their aptitude for legislation, would be subjected to 
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a public and full investigation. Something more would be required 
than the recommendation of a junta and the adoption of a cockade. 
There would be no turning off an old and faithful servant, yet able 
and willing to serve, merely because he could not spend money. 
There would be no looking out for unknown men with purses yet 
more liberal than their opinions. ‘The associated electors would 
know what they were about. They would act on principle. 

It is feared, by some, that this would subject the wealthy classes 
to the dictation of the multitude. ‘That would depend entirely 
upon the wealthy classes. There would be an end of their dic- 
tating to the multitude ; an event not to be regretted. But unless 
they stood aloof, in sullen and criminal indifference, from their 
fellow citizens, their moral influence would be far greater than it 
now is. They would, on the supposition of their possessing the 
requisite mental qualifications, be the loved leaders of the com- 
monalty, instead of its tyrants or corrupters. 

The subject of bribery has made us digress: we return to that 
of influence. This has been exercised most unsparingly. Few 
electors, comparatively, of humble station, have been left to act 
upon their own opinions and wishes without molestation. We 
hear from all quarters of the means which have been employed 
to act upon tradespeople, workmen, and dependents of ever 
description. We know what distress, what anguish of mind, has 
been in many cases produced by these proceedings. It is only 
the circumstance of their commonness that prevents their exciting 
the strongest indignation. And there has been abundance, also, 
of ignorant and willing servility. The men who have principles 
and a preference are overpowered by the herds who have neither, 
but who go to the poll as they are led or driven. The ballot, and 
the annihilation of the present system of canvassing, are essential 
to a fair and free election. Could such associations as we have 
suggested to counteract bribery be formed in every town and 
county, open voting might be preserved. But we know very well 
that they will not be formed, and that, if they were, they would not 
be allowed to exist. Our speculation on their application has 
been confined to the extreme cases of open bribery which have 
occurred. ‘There they might be tolerated. Generally, they would 
not. But the ballot is attainable. If there be aught of faith and 
honour in public men, its enactment is at hand. A decisive pro- 
portion of the candidates returned is pledged to its adoption. In 
many instances an ‘if necessary’ was smuggled in, but such a case 
of necessity will be made out as we hope Ministers cannot with- 
stand, and then the demonstration will undoubtedly be complete. 
It is lamentable that the vanity and violence, the ignorance and 
cupidity, of those who esteem themselves the better classes of 
society should entail on us the necessity of a secret exercise of the 
noblest right of a citizen. But so itis; and the lowlier must be 
protected. ‘Too many of those who deprecate the ballot have, 
by their conduct, ripened the general conviction of the necessity 
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for its adoption. After a time, perhaps, a better tone of feeling 
may be generated ; but tillit be, the Legislature is bound to throw 
the protecting shield of secrecy over the defenceless, in voting 
according to their own convictions, The falsehood resulting from 
it would be self-corrective ; and would at worst be trifling in com- 

arison with the enforced falsehood, in addition to all the other 
mischiefs, of open voting. 

From the smallness of the constituency, itis now apparent that 
some nomination boroughs have been left, and others created, by 
the Reform Bill. Of these some are subject to Government, 
some to local or proprietary influences. The ballot, and some- 
thing more than the ballot, must be applied to this evil. Seats will 
else soon be in the market again, Ministers are even now at no 
loss to accommodate a friend. 

Two facts, in these elections, we regard with great pleasure. 
First, that the public opinion, on Slavery, Church Reform, the 
Ballot, and one or two other points, was so strongly expressed as 
to induce most of the candidates to go considerably further in the 
course of the canvass than they had done at its commencement. 
A visible change took place in their addresses and speeches. 
While it was made a point of honour to declare against being 
pledged, pledges were daily given on these subjects, and the more 
strong and explicit as the day of polling drew nigh. We say 
nothing of the men on whose minds so much light was breaking 
in at such a time; but we rejoice in the manifestation of public 
opinion. The other circumstance is the return of many candi- 
dates who made no personal canvass, rightly regarding it as de- 
grading to both parties, and only seeking the suffrages of the 
electors by publicly addressing them on political topics. ‘This is 
as it should be. 

The five most remarkable and gratifying returns which have 
been made -are those of Messrs. Buckingham for Sheffield, 
Grote for London, Roebuck for Bath, Hume for Middlesex, 
and P. Thomson for Manchester. After the conduct of the 
East India Company towards Mr. Buckingham, it is a retri- 
butory event that he should be seated amongst its judges, and 
ussist in the decision on the continuance of its chartered mono- 
py He owes his election to his powers as a public instructor. 

he well-merited popularity of his lectures, the lucid style in 
which they were expressed, the ample and interesting information 
contained in them, and the sound and liberal commercial prin- 
ciples of which he was the advocate, supporting them by the most 
cogent proofs, and explaining them by the most diversified illus- 
trations, have obtained for him a seat in parliament. That they 
have done so, is a new and honourable symptom of the spirit of 
the times, 

Mr. Grote stands first on the poll of the first constituency in 
this country. The fact is enough to reanimate the unburied body 
of the Utilitarian Patriarch. Spirit of Bentham, thy star is rising! 
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Had the Philosopher died ten years ago, and were he to awake 
now, he would deem that his wish, to take those ten years one at 
the end of each succeeding century, had been granted: he would 
suppose, at first, that the progress of an hundred years had raised 
the grandson of his follower and friend to that lofty position. He 
would scarcely believe that already, by that return, the first stone 
had been laid of a moral monument which time and his country 
will raise to his memory. 

Mr. Roebuck’s election was a signal victory over cant, calumny, 
influence, party-spirit, and selfish interests. Incidentally, it was 
the vindication of Mr. Hume from a series of attacks as disgrace- 
ful and ungenerous as ever were directed against a public bene- 
factor by envy, ignorance, ingratitude, vindictiveness, and the 
concealed desire of neutralizing the future usefulness of a man 
who had made himself formidable to all who prey upon the 
country: and directly, it was the triumph of talent and principle 
rising by inherent buoyancy, amid impotent clamour and through 
opposing clouds, to their proper sphere. We have seen no pro- 
duction connected with these elections to be compared for an 
instant with Mr. Roebuck’s address to the Bath electors, for clear- 
ness, ability, completeness, the nervousness of its style, the com- 
prehensiveness and soundness of its views, and its practical yet 
pure and lofty spirit. Such are the men to realize the vision 
which, in a former article, we indulged, of what the first Reformed 
Parliament ought to be. 

The attacks just alluded to, which were continued in the Zimes 
newspaper till the second morning of the election; the absurdity 
of many Dissenters; the scarcely-veiled hostility of the Whigs ; 
and the non-resistance to personal solicitation, influence, and ex- 
penditure by any similar means, render Mr. Hume’s return, at 
the head of the poll, for Middlesex, not the matter of course 
which it should have been, but a display of principle and right 
feeling which call for gratulation. 

We attach importance to Mr. Poulett Thomson’s return for 
Manchester, because it is a popular rebuke to the busy interests 
which are ever endeavouring to strengthen themselves for a par- 
liamentary scramble, on the monkey principle, every one’s hand 
in his neighbour’s dish. Free trade has been continually termed 
a ‘splendid delusion.’ It is so, if its principles be unsound ; 
but the restrictive system, if erroneous, must bear a less flattering 
appellation, and can only claim to be a sordid delusion. Can we 
wonder that the Glasgow operatives are even now petitioning to 
have the rate of wages kept up artificially, by legal enactments, 
when the capitalists of almost every mercantile and manufactur- 
ing class, with the landholders of course, have been exérting all 
their influence to return men to parliament for the avowed pur- 
pose of upholding profits and rents by similar means? Is the 
labourer so blind as not to perceive that, while he is told he cannot 
be helped, they are all endeavouring to help themselves, at the 
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expense of the consumer? The very journals which preach 
patience and political economy to him will, anon, talk of the 
great interests which must be represented, and supported against 
Theorists and Destructives. Manchester has done well to record 
its approval of Mr. P. Thomson, and strengthen his hands. _ 
From all appearances, ministers will have an overwhelming 
majority in the new House of Commons. _ It will be compounded 
of various elements : Conservative Ministerialists, moderate Re- 
form Ministerialists, Radical Ministerialists, Ministerialists stmpli- 
citer, and thick-and-thin Ministerialists ; it is impossible to guess 
at the proportion in which these elements will be mingled. Little 
doubt can be entertained that they will be strong enough to carry 
any measure of real reform, which they shall please to introduce, 
at least so far as the Commons are concerned. The measure of 
benefit to the country will not be in their power, but in their will. 
There is the House of Lords, indeed ; but that is the same thing 
as saying that there is the Church, the corporations, or anything 
else in the country which a good government is bound to regard 
rather as the subject on which reform is to be exercised than as 
a barrier by which its course is to be for ever impeded. The 
House of Lords cannot defeat the ministry unless the ministry 
chuse to be defeated rather than amend the House of Lords. 
The Premier can, if he so please, sacrifice the interests of the 
country and the will of its representatives, to the obstinacy of his 


‘Order,’ but in that case he will sacrifice his own character also, 


beyond all redemption. That would indeed be a spectacle to 
‘make the angels weep.’ We will not believe it of the head of 
the present administration, perverse as have been some of its 
proceedings, and incredible as have been many of its blunders. 
Three things seem tolerably certain, and they are the matters 
about which we are most anxious; and that, not on account of 
their intrinsic, but of their relative importance ; not for their own 
sake, but that of their consequences. We reckon confidently on 
Triennial Parliaments, Vote by Ballot, and the repeal of the 
Taxes on Knowledge. These contain the principle of progres- 
sion, If these be obtained, it will be of comparatively little 
moment what blunders or compromises be substituted for real 
reforms, what deceptive or half-measures be adopted for the day ; 
these will afford the power of putting all right at last. Let the 
Reformers of England allow neither ¢ sleep to their eyes nor slum- 
ber to their eyelids,’ till one and all of these rights are in their 
possession. He is no real reformer who obstructs their attain- 
ment. They are a needful supplement to ‘ the Bill,’ a necessary 
inference from it, by which alone its professed objects can be 
realized. Let us gain them, and no ministerial changes, or minis- 
terial wavering, timidity, or dishonesty, can obstruct the advance 
of national improvement. It is possible that efficient reforms 
in the Church, Law, and Finance, may precede these measures ; 
but it is certain that such reforms would follow them. It is also 
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certain that, without them, those reforms will lack security for 
their durability. ‘The constitution of government and the state of 
society have in them permanent principles of corruption, which 
can only be repressed by constantly invigorating the principle of 
improvement. ‘The better the present parliament is, the more 
earnest should its members be to do all that can be done ta pre- 
clude the possibility of a bad parliament hereafter. We are so 
well satisfied with the results of the elections, and have so much 
confidence in the general character of the elected, that we not only 
require—but fully expect this at their hands. 





DR. SOUTHWOOD SMITH ON THE FUNCTIONS OF THE 
ANIMAL ECONOMY. 


Dr. Southwood Smith is engaged in delivering a course of lec- 
tures at the London Institution in illustration of the functions of 
the animal economy, It is no small satisfaction to see in the 
crowded attendance, and in the deep attention of the audience, 
the value of this first attempt to open tothe public, and especially 
to the female portion of it, the stores of interesting and practical 
knowledge included in this subject, so well appreciated. ‘That 
the subject is capable of exciting interest is shown by the manner 
in which the lecturer is listened to; and that in his hand it will be 
turned to good account, will appear from the extracts from 
his lectures which we have an opportunity of laying before our 
readers, 

Dr. Southwood Smith commenced his first lecture with the 
following observations, no less appropriate to his subject than 
worthy of serious consideration. 

‘With the facts and relations of the physical sciences you are 
familiar, but the far more curious and interesting phenomena con- 
nected with the organization of living beings and with the laws that 
regulate vital actions, few of you can have had the means of studying, 
The book of inorganic and inanimate nature, in our day has beea laid 
Open to every one. ‘There is no page of that book which any one is 
forbidden to consult or to study; and there is no passage in any page 
of it, fromthe real knowledge of which itis apprehended that any one can 
receive anything but advantage. But from the study of that portion 
of the book of nature which relates most peculiarly to ourselves, to 
the organization of our physical frames, and even to the still more 
wonderful mechanism of our mental constitution, all but the cultivators 
of an exclusive profession, or the severe and devoted students of phi- 
lusophy, have been wholly, if not purposely excluded. 

‘And I am not sure if, at this present moment, there be not in 
some minds the feeling that all attention to subjects of this class is 
properly confined to those who are to practise medicine as a calling, 


or to make the study of philosophy the business of life. 
x * x b 
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‘Next in importance to the physician, knowledge of this kind is 
important to those who have the exclusive care of infancy; almost 
the entire care of childhood; a great part of the care of the sick ; 
without whose enlightened concurrence the physician can seldom 
completely carry his object into effect ; and by whose ¢nstrueted minds 
multitudes of children, dearly loved and deeply mourned for, would 
be saved from an early grave ; and those that are saved would rise 
into maturity, with physical constitutions, with intellectual faculties, 
and with moral qualities, incomparably healthier, stronger, and nobler 
than they at present possess. That notion of delicacy which would 
exclude women from a class of knowledge calculated, in an extraor- 
dinary degree, to open and expand their minds, and to fit them for 
the performance of their duties, appears to me alike degrading to those 
to whom it affects to show respect, and debasing to the mind that 
entertains it.’ 


The function chosen for illustration in this course is the circu- 
lation of the blood; but the two first lectures are devoted to a 
statement of the peculiar phenomena of life, and of the mode in 
which organization advances, from its most simple to its most 
complex state, while, as the conclusion of the whole, the mind is 
led to perceive the ultimate object of organization and life— 
ENJOYMENT. 

The exposition of the distinctive characters of Lire is thus 
given :— | 


‘ What is the distinction between a living being and an inorganic 
body—between a plant and a stone? The plant carries on a 
number of processes which are not performed by the stone? The 
plant absorbs food; converts its food into its own proper sub- 
stance ; arranges this substance into bark, wood, vessels, leaves, and 
other organized structures; grows; arrives at maturity; decays; 
derives from a parent the primary structure and the first impulse 
upon which these varied actions depend; gives origin to a new being 
similar to itself, and, after a certain time, terminates its existence in 
deathi. 

‘But no such phenomena are exhibited by the stone. Nothing 
analogous to the processes by which these results are produced is 
observable in any body that is destitute of life. On the contrary, 
every one of these processes is carried on, without ceasing, by every 
living creature, These processes are, therefore, denominated vital ; 
they are peculiar to the state of life; and hence they afford charac- 


— by which the living being is distinguished from the inorganic 
y: 


The distinction between the two great classes of living beings is 
next pointed out. 


‘And what is the distinction between an animal and a plant? The 
animal possesses properties of which the plant is destitute. The 
animal is endowed with two new and superior powers to which there 
is nothing analogous in the plant. These superadded powers are, the 
power of sensation and the power of voluntary motion.’ 
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There are, therefore, two kinds of life; one possessed by the 
vegetable, and sufficient to it ; the other possessed by the animal 
in addition to the former. These two lives are independent of 
each other, and have no necessary connexion. ‘Lhe actions of 
the first kind of life are called organic ; those of the second are 
called animat. The plant performs only organic actions; the 
animal performs both organic and animal actions. 

Both the organic and animal actions are carried on by 
means of instruments of definite structure and form called 
organs, and the action of an organ is called its function, 

‘The leaf of the plant is an organ. ‘The conversion of sap by the 
leaf into the proper juice of the plant by the process called respiration 
is the function of this organ. The brain is an organ, and the sentient 
nerve in communication with the brain is also an organ. The extre- 
mity of a sentient nerve receives an impression from an external 
object, and conveys it to the brain, where it becomes a sensation, 
The transmission of the impression is the function of the nerve, and 
the conversion of the impression into a sensation is the function of 
the brain. 

‘The function of every organ is called into operation by means of 
some agent external to the body. The external agents capable of 
exciting and maintaining the functions of living organs consist of a 
definite class.’ 

They are air, water, heat, cold, electricity, and light, and are 
called physical agents. No vital process can go on without them, 
and the living organ and the physical agent act and re-act upon 
each other, producing on both sides definite changes. 

‘It is this determinate interchange of action between the living 
organ and the physical agent that constitutes what is termed a vital 
process. All vital processes are either processes of supply or processes 
of waste. By every vital action performed by the body some portion 
of its constituent matter is expended. Vital actions are incessantly 
carried on for the sole purpose of compensating this expenditure. 
Every moment old particles are carried out of the system; every 
moment new particles are introduced into it, The matter of which 
the body is composed is thus in a state of perpetual flux. In a cer- 
tain space of time it is completely changed ; so that, of al] the matter 
that constitutes the body at a given point of time, not a single particle 
remains at another point of time at a given distance.’ 

Another distinction between the two classes of living beings is 
then pointed out. It is, that the plant requires, to compensate its 
expenditure, only a due supply of the physical agents, which, while 
they afford the requisite stimuli to its vital actions, constitute its 
food ; while the animal must have, in addition, organized matter 
in some form or other. The plant is able to convert inorganic 
into organic matter, and thus it saves the animal one process; it 
purveys and prepares its food, ‘The inferior life is spent in minis- 
tering to the wants of the superior. 

A clear and most interesting view is then taken of the progress 
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of organization from its most simple to its most complex state, 
and of the reasons why it becomes complex. We all see that, 
between the structure of the simple plant and that of the highly- 
organized animal, there is a wide difference, but we have not, 
perhaps, reflected that this difference is not arbitrary, but that the 
more complex organization is given because the number, the 
superiority, the relation, the range and the energy of the functions 
performed by the animal require his complex structure, while to 
the other, its simple structure is sufficient for its few and simple 
functions. 

The animal must have more organs than the plant, because it 
has two sets of actions to carry on, the organic and the animal; 
while the plant has but one set, the organic. 

Some functions performed by the animal are of a higher order 
than any performed by the plant, and a superior function requires 
a higher organization; the instrument is elaborately prepared in 
proportion to*the nobleness of its office. 

It is necessary to establish a relation between function and 
function, so that the addition of one of a superior order requires a 
corresponding elevation of structure in all the rest. ‘This was 
admirably illustrated by a view of the organic function of nutri- 
tion as performed by the plant and by the animal. In the plant 
it is performed by absorption, by means of minute organs called 
spongeoles fixed to the capillary branches of the root, which im- 
bibe the moisture from the soil, and with which are connected 
vessels which convey the crude aliment to the leaf where it is con- 
verted by the airinto proper nutriment, and then, by other vessels, 
carried out to supply every part with the nutriment it needs. ‘This 
is all the apparatus of nutrition required by the plant, because it 
is fixed in the soil, and its spongeoles are always in contact with 
its food. But to the organic function of nutrition add the animal 
one of locomotion, and what follows? So simple a structure 
will no longer suffice. In proportion as the animal exercised 
its superior faculty it must interrupt its inferior. It must have 
a reservoir to contain its food within its body, and this modifica- 
tion of structure is uniformly adopted throughout the animal 
creation. Till very lately, it was supposed not to exist in the 
beings at the bottom of the animal scale called animalcules or in- 
fusoria. Some most curious discoveries were detailed by Dr. Smith 
relative to these creatures, which are only made visible to human 
eyes by the microscope, but which by its aid are found to exist by 
myriads in stagnant water whether salt or fresh, or in water in 
which animal or vegetable matter has been allowed to macerate. 
These discoveries have established the fact that they form no ex- 
ception to the mode of structure proper to animals. Their bodies are 
transparent and colourless, and, to all appearance, in the smallest 
tribes at least, homogeneous, so that it was supposed that they im- 
bibed their nourishment like plants ; that, in short, they were one 
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“9 extended spongeole. They are so extremely small that millions 
t, may exist in a drop, yet Ehrenburg, a German physiologist, after 
id long and patient experiment, has succeeded in ascertaining their 
t structure. He put into the water in which they existed pure 
4 carmine, indigo, or sap green, and in a few minutes he found 
4 they had fed upon it, and that the coloured food was transmitted 
iS to certain points of their bodies, always the same in the same 
0 tribes, but different in others, and that they had not only one but 
° 3 many stomachs, varying in number from the Monas ‘Termo, the 
being at the bottom of the animal scale which has six or seven, 
t to some which have thirty. In the higher animals, the existence 
of an internal reservoir for the food is evident to all. They are 
all provided with a stomach and a set of absorbing vessels, the 

r mouths of which, minute in size but countless in number, opening 
S into it, absorb the digested aliment just as the spongeoles of the 
1 plant absorb from the soil. ‘Thus the function of nutrition is put 
: in relation with that of locomotion: but the expedient requires 
many more complications. If the food has to be transmitted to 
an isolated organ within the body, means must be provided to 
convey it there, and there must be organs for deglutition ; means 
to carry it out to the system, and there must be organs for circu- 

lation; means to bring it into contact with the air to be rendered 


proper nutriment, and there must be organs for respiration ; means 
to get rid of what is not nutritious, and there must be organs for 
| : excretion. But this is not all. Locomotion cannot be exercised 
but with inevitable destruction, without perception, Sensation Is 
necessary to volition, and volition of course to voluntary motion ; 
besides that nutrition, as performed by a being possessed of loco- 
motion, requires the addition of sensation on its own account, for 
the food must be sought for, apprehended, and conveyed into the 
body by a voluntary act. 
' The range of function necessarily increasing with the multipli- 
cation of organs and the extension of functions, is another cause 
of complication of structure. The apparatus for respiration, simple 
in the lower animals, and exceedingly complex in the higher, 
afforded an apt illustration of this ; and that of sensation one still 
more interesting. 


‘ Nothing can be stricter than the proportion between the com- 
plexity of the apparatus of sensation, and the range of the function of 
sensation, The greater the number of the senses, the greater the 
number of the organs of sense ;—the more accurate and varied the 
Impressions conveyed by each, the more complex the structure of the 
instruments by which they are communicated. The more extended 
the range of the intellectual operations, the larger the bulk of the 
brain, the greater the number of its distinct parts and the more ex- 
quisite the organization of each, From the point in the animal scale 
In which the brain first becomes distinctly visible, up to man, the basis 
of the organ is the same; but as the range of its functions extends, 
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part after part is superadded, and the structure of each part becomes 
progressively more and more complex.’ 

Energy of function is the last condition which requires higher 
organization. 


‘ As much more developed than the wing of the wren is the wing 
of the eagle, as its flight is higher and its speed swifter. The muscles 
which give to the tiger the rapidity and strength of its spring possess 
a more intense organization than those which slowly move on the 
tardigrade sloth. The proportionate bulk and the exquisiteness of 
the structure of the brain of man exceed the structure and the bulk of 
the brain of the fish, as man’s perceptions are more acute, and capable 
of greater combination, comprehension and continuity. 

‘From what has been said, then, you see why the organization of 
the animal is more complex than that of the plant. You see that it 
is not from an arbitrary arrangement ; but that it arises out of the 
absolute necessity of the case. ‘The few and simple functions per- 
formed by the plant require only the few and simple organs with 
which it is provided. The numerous and complicated functions per- 
formed by the animal require its numerous and complicated organs. 
The plant, simple as it is in structure, is destitute of no organ required 
by the nature of its economy. The animal, complex as it is in struc- 
ture, is in possession of no organ which the nature of its economy 
would allow it to dispense with. From the one, nothing is withheld 
which is needed ; to the other, nothing is given which is superfluous. 
In the one, there is economy without niggardliness ; in the other, mu- 
nificence without waste.’ 


The second lecture began with a view of the characters of the 
two lives, combined as they are in the same animal, yet-— 


_ ‘ As different from each other as the process of vegetation is dif- 
ferent from the process of thought. We have seen that, though dif- 
ferent, they are united; that their union is complete ; their action is 
harmonious ; and that nevertheless the separate identity of each is 
perfectly preserved. The organic life has its own apparatus and its 
own actions ; the animal life also has its own; and not only is the 
apparatus of the one not the same as that of the other, but, when ob- 
served with attention, and when viewed in contrast, each is seen to 
be distinguished from the other by characters the most striking.’ 


A. The organs of the organic life are single and non-symme- 
trical,—as may be observed in some of the most important of 
them; the heart, the lungs, the stomach, the liver; while the 
organs of the animal life are, in general, double and perfectly sym- 
metrical, The brain and the spinal cord will divide into two 


equal parts, and the nerves which go off from them go off in pairs. 


The trunk, so important an instrument of voluntary motion, when 
well formed is divisible into two equal halves. “The arms, the 
hands, the lower extremities, are each perfectly similar to its 
fellow. 

2. The action of the organic organs is indispensable to life. 
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One of them cannot be suspended, even for a short time, without 
the extinction of life. They are, therefore, placed in the interior 
of the body ; firmly fixed, that they sane not be disturbed by the 
process of locomotion; enveloped in membranes ; covered by 
muscles; sheltered by bones. But the actions of the animal 
organs are not indispensable to life. They are not the immediate 
instruments of life, but the means by which a certain relation 1s 
established between the living body and external objects; they 
are therefore placed, where it is necessary to the convenient per- 
formance of their functions that they should be placed, on the 
exterior of the body, and so placed as to afford a defence to the 
organic organs. 

‘The ground-work of the animal life is made the bulwark of the 
organic life, ‘The muscles are the immediate agents by which volun- 
tary motion is effected. The bones are the fixe d points and the levers 
by which that motion acquires precision, rapidity and power. Now 
the bones are so disposed that, while they accomplish, in the most 
perfect manner, their primary and essential office in relation to the 
muscles, they serve a secondary but scarcely less important office in 
relation to the internal viscera,’ 


A beautiful ilustration was given of this by views of the trunk 
of the human body with its hones and muscles, the apparatus for 
its motion forming and defending a cavity enclosing the heart, the 
lungs, the great trunks of the venous and arterial systems and the 
main trunk of the thoracic duct; all tender and delicate organs ; 
all performing functions, the cessation of which for a few mome nts 
would destroy life. 


‘ While the organic organs, the immediate instruments of life, are 
thus placed deep in the interior of the body, and are protected by the 
animal organs, the animal organs themselves, and especially the 
organs of sense, the organs which put us in connexion with the ex- 
ternal world, which make us conscious of the presence of good, which 
give us note of the approach of evil, are placed where external bodies 
may be brought most conveniently and completely into contact with 
them, and where alone they can be effectual as sentinels of the 
system,’ 


The action of the two lives is still more strikingly different. 
The action of the organic life, when sound, is without conscious- 
ness; the very object of that of the animal life is the production 
of consciousness. The final cause of the one is the maintenance 
of existence. The final cause of the other is the production of 
conscious existence. We are not conscious when the heart con- 
tracts, but we are conscious when an external object produces in 
a sentient nerve that change of state which we term an impres- 
sion, and it is this knowledge which forms so large a part of the 
animal life, and constitutes our percipient existence. 

The functions of the organic life are performed with uninter- 
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rupted continuity; to those of the animal life rest is indis- 
pensable. 


‘The action of the heart is unceasing: it takes not, it needs not 
rest. On it goes for the space of eighty or ninety years, at the rate 
of a hundred thousand strokes every twenty-four hours, having at 
every stroke a great resistance to overcome, yet it continues this 
action for this length of time without the intermission of a moment.— 
But of this continuity of action the organs and functions of the animal 
life are incapable, No voluntary muscle can maintain its action 
beyond a given time. No organ of sense can continue to transmit 
impression after impression without ceasing, and without fatigue. 
The brain cannot carry on its intellectual operations with vigour 
beyond a certain period ; the trains of ideas with which it works be- 
come after a time indistinct and confused, nor is it capable of react- 
ing with energy until it has remained in a state of rest proportioned 
to the duration of its preceding activity. 

‘And this rest is sleep. Sleep is the repose of the senses; the 
rest of the muscles. It is their support and sustenance. What food 
is to the organic, sleep is to the animal life ; no more can the process 
of nutrition go on without aliment, than the processes of feeling, 
thought, and motion, without sleep. 

‘ But it is the animal life only that sleeps. The organic life never 
sleeps. Death would be the consequence of the slumber of the heart 
or of the lungs. When the brain betakes itself to repose, were the 
engine that moves the blood to cease hut for the space of four 
minutes to supply it with its vital fluid, never again would it awake.’ 


Between all the functions of the organic life there is the closest 
relation and the strictest dependence ; but it is not so with the 
animal functions, one of which may be disordered, or entirely 
lost without endangering the rest. Sensation may be gone, while 
motion continues, and the muscle may control, though it cannot 
feel. 

The two lives are born at different periods :— 

‘ As soon as the slightest motion is distinguishable in'the ovum, the 
nidus that contains the new being, there is uniformly observable in the 
embryo a minute, pulsating point. It is the young heart propelling 
its infant stream; and this is long before brain, nerve, or muscle can 
be distinguished. The apparatus of the circulation is built up, and is 
In vigorous action, before there is any trace of an animal organ. 
Arteries and veins circulate blood, capillary vessels receive the vital 
fluid ; out of it they form brain and muscle, no less than the various 
substances which compose the organs of the organic life, The organic 
is not only anterior to the animal life, but it is by the action of the 
organic that the animal life is produced. The organic life is born at 
the first moment of existence ; the animal life is not born until a 
period comparatively distant ; not until that epoch of existence which 
is termed the period of birth—the period when the new being is de- 
tached from its mother; when it first comes into contact with external 
agents ; when it carries on all the functions of its economy by its own 
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organs ; when its whole life is in itself, and it enjoys independent 
existence.’ 


The organic life is born perfect; the animal life becomes per- 
fect only by servitude, and the aptitude which service gives. 

‘The heart contracts as well; the arteries secrete as well; the 
respiratory organs work as well, the first moment they begin to act 
as at any subsequent period. They require ‘no teaching from expe- 
rience; they profit nothing from its lessons. 

‘ But the functions of the brain and the actions of the voluntary 
muscles, feeble and uncertain at first, acquire, day by day, strength 
and precision; and it is only by slow degrees, and not until the adult 
age, that they attain their ultimate perfection. | 

* * x x 

‘ Could any man, after having attained the age of manhood, reverse 
the order of the course he has passed,—could he, with the power of 
observation, together with the experience, that belong to manhood, 
retrace, with perfect exactness, every step of his sentient existence 
from the age, suppose of forty, to the moment when the air first came 
into contact with his body on his leaving his maternal dwelling,— 
among the truths that he would learn, the most interesting, if not the 
most surprising, would be those which relate to the manner in which 
he dealt with his earliest impressions; with the mode in which he 
combined them,—recalled them,—laid them by for future use,—made 
his first general deduction,—observed what subsequent experience 
taught to be conformable, and what not confurmable, to this general 
inference,—his emotions in detecting his first error,—his contrasted 
teelings on discovering .those comprehensive truths, the certainty of 
which became confirmed by every subsequent impression. 

‘ Thus, perfectly to live backwards, would be, in fact, to go through 
the complete analysis of the intellectual combinations, and conse- 
quently to obtain a perfect insight into the constitution of the mind. 
And among the curious results which would then become manifest, 
perhaps few would appear more surprising than the true action of the 
senses, 

‘** To see, to hear, to smell, to taste, to touch, are processes 
which appear to be performed instantaneously, and which really are 
performed with extraordinary rapidity, ina person who observes them 
in himself; but they were not always performed thus rapidly; they 
are processes acquired; businesses learned ;—processes and busi- 
nesses acquired and learned, not without the cost of many efforts and 
much labour. 

‘And the same is true of the muscles of volition. How many 
efforts are made before the power of distinct articulation is acquired! 
How many before the infant can stand! How many before the child 
can walk!’ 

The organic life may continue to exist after the animal life has 
perished, as in apoplexy, or has partially ceased to exist, as in 
catalepsy. 

Clearly and beautifully as these distinctions are marked, a still 
more interesting view follows: it is that of the progress of life, 
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and the progress of death. We regret that our limits will not 
allow us to give more than a portion of it. 

‘ As the organic life is the first born, it is the last to die; while 
the animal life, as it is the latest born, and the last to attain its full 


development, so it is the earliest to decline, and the first to perish. 
* * ON * 


‘ Death, when perfectly natural, is the last event of a long series of 
changes. Now, in this series of changes, the first appreciable event 
is a change in the animal life, and in the noblest portion of that life. 
The highest faculties of the mind are the first that failin power ; and 
those that fail in succession, fail in the order of their nobleness. The 
progress of decay is the inverse of the progress of development; the 
retrogression is the inverse of the progression; the highest point to 
which life attains is that at which death commences; and the noblest 
creature, in returning to the state of non-existence, retraces every 
step of every stage by which it reached the summit of its existence. 

% * # * 

‘ By the successive diminution of the intellectual powers; by the 
gradual obliteration of the senses ; by the growing loss of the power 
of motion ; by the progressive diminution and ultimate extinction of 
the animal life, man, from the state of maturity, passes a second time 
through the stage of childhood, back to that of infancy,—lapses again 
into the state even of the very embryo. What the foetus was, the 
man of extreme old age is; when he began to exist, he possessed only 
vegetative life, and, before he is ripe for the tomb, he returns to the 
condition of the plant. 

‘ And even this vegetative life, this merely organic existence, can- 
not be maintained for ever. The waste of the organs, feeble as their 
action is, is not duly repaired ; consequently, every function is per- 
formed with daily-increasing feebleness, until at length it is so feeble, 
that it.can no longer resist the physical agents that surround and act 
upon it; these physical agents readily extinguish the faint spark of 
life that remains, and now the working of the machinery ceases, and 
the cessation of action is death. 

‘ And then, the processes of life being at an end, the particles of 
matter that composed the body are no longer held in union by the tie 
that bound them: that union is, therefore, instantly subverted; the 
physical and chemical agencies of matter immediately come into play, 
decomposition commences, recombination follows, and thus, in a short 
time, no trace remains of the organized being ; the particles of matter 
of which it was composed are resolved into their primitiye elements, 
and these elements, set at liberty, enter into new combinations, and 
form constituent parts of new beings; and these new beings, in their 
turn, perish, and from their death springs life, and this circle is per- 
petual, 

* Such is the history of life and death—a history which, in regard 
to a being like man, would be melancholy if it were the whole; but it 
is not the whole: for, that close observation of nature which has 
taught us these curious and interesting facts relative to our physical 
and mental constitution, has likewise put us in possession of other 
facts, which render the knowledge of the truth the source of our hap- 
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piness; which render Truth the ally of Hope—Hope, based on Truth, 
looking beyond the physical and the mortal. 

‘For what is the object of all this structure and function,—all this 
curious mechanism, with all its complicated actions? Structure is 
successively superadded to structure. Structure is invariably subser- 
vient to function ; and the inferior structure and function to the supe- 
rior! But to what end ? 

‘ Take the most simple structure and function—that of the plant. 
To what is it subservient ? What is its ultimate end? ‘The mainte 
nance of the structure and functions of the animal. 

‘In the animal, what is the ultimate end of the organic life?) The 
production and the support of the animal life. Of the animal life, 
what is the ultimate end? Is it the production of voluntary motion ? 
No; voluntary motion is the mere servant of sensation; it exists but 
to obey its commands. 

‘Sensation, then, simple sensation, is that the ultimate end of 
organization and life? No; for sensation may be either pleasurable 
or painful. Every sensation terminates either in a pleasure or a pain. 
Is pain the ultimate end? No: pleasure, then, must be the end in 
view, and pleasure is the end secured.’ 


The train of thought here entered upon was followed out 
through the remainder of the lecture in a strain of powerful and 
impressive eloquence. ‘The amount of enjoyment derived from 
every sense was pointed out. ‘The beautiful provision that a 
sentient nerve accompanies all the organic nerves, themselves 
destitute of sensation, in their distribution to the different organs, 
thereby giving, not a consciousness’ of the organic process, but 
a consciousness of pleasurable sensation from the healthy working 
of the machinery—that consciousness which we call the feeling of 
health, was explained. The high pleasures to be derived from 
the social, the intellectual, and the moral faculties, finished the 
subject; but we can only give the conclusion of the lecture. 


‘ Our Creator, then, has implanted happiness deeply in the very 
constitution of our nature, from its lowest to its highest function. It 
is in our own power to increase it each for himself, and for others, to 
an illimitable extent. Of this blessed privilege we have not availed 
ourselves, The production of pain, the destruction of life, have been 
profoundly studied as a science, and universally practised as an art. 
The science and the art of happiness is yet in a state of infancy, which 
would be incredible were it not deeply felt, at once, in the misery and 
the brevity of human life. But light is beginning to break in upon 
men’s minds, Let each, according to his capacity, receive and ex~ 
tend it!’ 
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WHAT IS POETRY? 


Ir has often been asked, What is Poetry? And many and va- 
rious are the answers which have been returned. The vulgarest 
of all—one with which no person possessed of the faculties to 
which Poetry addresses itself can ever have been satisfied—is 
that which confounds poetry with metrical composition: yet to 
this wretched mockery of a definition, many have been led back, 
by the failure of all their attempts to find any other that would 
distinguish what they have been accustomed to call poetry, from 
much which they have known only under other names, 

That, however, the word ¢ poetry’ does import something quite 
peculiar in its nature, something which may exist in what is called 
prose as well as in verse, something which does not even require 
the instrument of words, but can speak through those other audi- 
ble symbols called musical sounds, and even through the visible 
ones, which are the language of sculpture, painting, and architec- 
ture; all this, as we believe, is and must be felt, though perhaps 
indistinctly, by all upon whom poetry in any of its shapes pro- 
duces any impression beyond that of tickling the ear. To the 
mind, poetry is either nothing, or it is the better part of all art 
whatever, and of real life too; and the distinction between poetry 
and what is not poetry, whether explained or not, is felt to be 
fundamental. 

Where every one feels a difference, a difference there must be. 
All other appearances may be fallacious, but the appearance of a 
difference is itself a real difference. Appearances too, like other 
things, must have a cause, and that which can cause anything, 
even an illusion, must be a reality. And hence, while a half- 
philosophy disdains the classifications and distinctions indicated 
by popular language, philosophy carried to its highest point may 
frame new ones, but never sets aside the old, content with correct- 
ing and regularizing them. It cuts fresh channels for thought, but 
it does not fill up such as it finds ready made, but traces, on the 
contrary, more deeply, broadly, and distinctly, those into which 
the current has spontaneously flowed. 

Let us then attempt, in the way of modest inquiry, not to coerce 
and confine nature within the bounds of an arbitrary definition, 
but rather to find the boundaries which she herself has set, and 
erect a barrier round them ; not calling mankind to account for 
having misapplied the word ‘ poetry,’ but attempting to clear up 
to them the conception which they already attach to it, and to 
bring before their minds as a distinct principle that which, as a 
vague feeling, has really guided them in their actual employment 
of the term. 

The object of poetry is confessedly to act upon the emotions ; 
and therein is poetry sufficiently distinguished from what Words- 
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worth affirms to be its logical opposite, namely, not prose, but 
matter of fact or science. ‘The one addresses itself to the belief, 
the other to the feelings. ‘The one does its work by convincing 
or persuading, the other by moving, The one acts by presenting 
@ proposition to the understanding, the other by offering interest- 
ing objects of contemplation to the sensibilities. 

This, however, leaves us very far from a definition of poetry. 
We have distinguished it from one thing, but we are bound to 
distinguish it from everything. To present thoughts or images to 
the mind for the purpose of acting upon the emotions, does not 
belong to poetry alone. It is equally the province (for example) 
of the novelist: and yet the faculty of the poet and the faculty of 
the novelist are as distinct as any other two faculties; as the faculty 
of the novelist and of the orator, or of the poet and the metaphy- 
sician. ‘Che two characters may be united, as characters the most 
disparate may ; but they have no natural connexion. 

Many of the finest poems are in the form of novels, and in almost 
all good novels there is true poetry. But there is a radical dis- 
tinction between the interest felt in a novel as such, and the in- 
terest excited by poetry; for the one is derived from incident, the 
other from the representation of feeling. In one, the source of the 
emotion excited is the exhibition of a state or states of human 
sensibility ; in the other, of a series of states of mere outward 
circumstances. Now, all minds are capable of being affected 
more or less by representations of the latter kind, and all, or 
almost all, by those of the former; yet the two sources of interest 
correspond to two distinct and (as respects their greatest develop- 
ment) mutually exclusive characters of mind. So much ts the 
nature of poetry dissimilar to the nature of fictitious narrative, 
that to have a really strong passion for either of the two, seems to 
presuppose or to superinduce a comparative indifference to the 
other. 

At what age is the passion for a story, for almost any kind of 
story, merely as a story, the most intense ?—in childhood. But 
that also is the age at which poetry, even of the simplest descrip- 
tion, is least relished and least understood; because the feelings 
with which it is especially conversant are yet undeveloped, and not 
having been even in the slightest degree experienced, cannot be 
sympathised with. In what stage of ‘the progress of society, again, 
is story-telling most valued, and the story-tellerin greatest request 
and honour?—in a rude state; like that of the Tartars and 
Arabs at this day, and of almost all nations in the earliest ages, 
But in this state of society there is little poetry except ballads, 
which are mostly narrative, that is, essentially stories, and dlivive 
their principal interest from the incidents. Considered as poetry, 
they are of the lowest and most elementary kind: the feelings 
depicted, or rather indicated, are the simplest our nature has ; 
such joys and griefs as the immediate pressure of some outward 
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event excites in rude minds, which live wholly immersed in out- 
ward things, and have never, either from choice or a force they 
could not resist, turned themselves to the contemplation of the 
world within. Passing now from childhood, and from the chiid- 
hood of society, to the grown-up men and women of this most 
grown-up and unchildlike age—the minds and hearts of greatest 
depth and elevation are commonly those which take greatest de- 
light in poetry ; the shallowest and emptiest, on the contrary, are, 
by universal remark, the most addicted to novel-reading, This 
accords, too, with all analogous experience of human nature. 
The sort of persons whom not merely in books but in their lives, 
we find perpetually engaged in hunting for excitement from with- 
out, are invariably those who do not possess, either in the vigour 
of their intellectual powers or in the depth of their sensibilities, 
that which would enable them to find ample excitement nearer at 
home. The same persons whose time is divided between sight- 
seeing, gossip, and fashionable dissipation, take a natural delight 
in fictitious narrative ; the excitement it affords is of the kind which 
comes from without. Such persons are rarely lovers of poetry, 
though they may fancy themselves so, because they relish novels 
in yerse. But poetry, which is the delineation of the deeper and 
more secret workings of the human heart, is interesting only to 
those to whom it recals what they have felt, or whose imagination 
it stirs up to conceive what they could feel, or what they might 
have been able to feel, had their outward circumstances been dif- 
ferent. 

Poetry, when it is really such, is truth; and fiction also, if it is 
good for anything, is truth: but they are different truths. The 
truth of poetry is to paint the human soul truly: the truth of fic- 
tion is to give a true picture of life. The two kinds of knowledge 
are different, and come by different ways, come mostly to different 
persons. Great poets are often proverbially ignorant of life. 
What they know has come by observation of themselves; they 
have found there one highly delicate, and sensitive, and refined 
specimen of human nature, on which the laws of human emotion 
are written in large characters, such as can be read off without 
much study: and other knowledge of mankind, such as comes to 
men of the world by outward experience, is not indispensable to 
them as poets: but to the novelist such knowledge is all in all; 
he has to describe outward things, not the inward man; actions 
and events, not feelings; and it will not do for him to be num- 
bered among those who, as Madame Roland said of Brissot, know 
man but not men. 

All this is no bar to the possibility of combining both elements, 
poetry and narrative or incident, in the same work, and calling it 
either a novel or a poem ; but so may red and white combine on 
the same human features, or on the same canvass ; and so may oil 
and vinegar, though Opposite natures, blend together in the same 
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composite taste. There is one order of composition which requires 
the union of poetry and incident, each in its highest kind—the 
dramatic. Even there the two elements are perfectly distinguish 
able, and may exist of unequal quality, and in the most various 
proportion. The incidents of a dramatic poem may be scanty and 
ineflective, though the delineation of passion and character may 
be of the highest order ; as in Goethe’s glorious ‘ ‘Torquato ‘Tasso ;’ 
or again, the story as a mere story may be well got up fore lect, 
as 1s the ¢ “ase with some of the most trashy productions of the 
Minerva press: it may even be, what those are not, a coherent 
and probable series of events, though there be scarcely a feeling 
exhibited which is not exhibited false ly, or In @ manner ‘absolutely 
common-place, ‘Che combination of the two excellencies is what 
renders Shakspeare so generally accept: ible, each sort of readers 
finding in him what is suitable to their faculties. ‘To the many he 
is great as a story-teller, to the few as a poet. 

In limiting poetry to the delineation of states of feeling, and 
denying the name where nothing is delineated but outward ob- 


ects, we may be thought to have done what we promised to avoid 
J 


—to have not found, but made a definition, in opposition to the 
usage of the English language, since it is established by com- 
mon ‘consent ‘that there is a poetry called descriptive. We deny 
the charge. Description is not poetry because there is descriptive 

poetry, no more than science is poetry because there is such a 
thing as a didactic poem; no more, we might almost say, than 
Greek or Latin is poetry because there are Greek and Latin poems, 
But an object which admits of being described, or a truth which 
may fill a place in a scientific tres tise, may also furnish an occa- 
sion for the generation of poetry, which we thereupon choose to 
call descriptive or didactic. The poetry is notin the object itself, 
nor in the scientific truth itself, but in the state of mind in which 
the one and the other may be contemplated. ‘The mere delinea- 
tion of the dimensions and colours of external objects is not 
poetry, no more than a geometrical ground-plan of St. Peter’s 
or Westminster Abbey is painting. Descriptive poetry consists, 
no doubt, in description, but in description of things as they 
appear, not as they are ; and it paints them not in their bare and 
natural lineaments, but arranged in the colours and seen through 
the medium of the imagination set in action by the feelings. If 
a poet is to describe a lion, he will not set about describing him 
as a naturalist would, nor even as a traveller would, who was intent 
upon stating the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 

He will describe him by imagery, that is, by suggesting the most 
striking likenesses and contrasts which might occur to a mind 
contemplating the lion, in the state of awe, wonder, or terror, which 
the spectacle naturally excites, or is, on the occasion, supposed to 
excite. Now this is describing the lion professedly, but the state 
of excitement of the spectator ‘really. The lion may be described 
falsely or in exaggerated colours, and the poetry be all the better ;- 
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but if the human emotion be not painted with the most scrupulous 
truth, the poetry is bad poetry, i. e. is not poetry at all, but a 
failure. 

Thus far our progress towards a clear view of the essentials of 
poetry has brought us very close to the last two attempts ata 
definition of poetry which we happen to have seen in print, both 
of them by poets and men of genius. The one is by Ebenezer 
Elliott, the author of ‘ Corn-Law Rhymes,’ and other poems of still 
greater merit. ‘ Poetry,’ says he, ‘is impassioned truth.’ The 
other is by a writer in Blackwood’s Magazine, and comes, we think, 
still nearer the mark. We forget his exact words, but in substance 
he defined poetry ‘ man’s thoughts tinged by his feelings.’ There 
is in either definition a near approximation to what we are in 
search of. Every truth which man can announce, every thought, 
even every outward impression, which can enter into his conscious- 
ness, may become poetry when shewn through any impassioned 
medium, when invested with the colouring of joy, or grief, or pity, 
or affection, or admiration, or reverence, or awe, or even hatred 
or terror: and, unless so coloured, nothing, be it as interesting as 
it may, is poetry. But both these definitions fail to discriminate 
between poetry and eloquence. Eloquence, as well as poetry, 
is impassioned truth ; eloquence, as well as poetry, is thoughts 
coloured by the feelings. Yet common apprehension and phi- 
losophic criticism alike recognize a distinction between the 
two: there is much that every one would call eloquence, which 
no one would think of classing as poetry. A question will some- 
times arise, whether some particular author is a poet; and those 
who maintain the negative commonly allow, that though not a 
poet, he is a highly eloquent writer. 

The distinction between poetry and eloquence appears to us 
to be equally fundamental with the distinction between poetry 
and narrative, or between poetry and description. It is still far- 
ther from having been satisfactorily cleared up than either of the 
others, unless, which is highly probable, the German artists and 
critics have thrown some light upon it which has not yet reached 
us. Without a perfect knowledge of what they have written, it is 
something like presumption to write upon such subjects at all, 
and we shall be the foremost to urge that, whatever we may be 
about to submit, may be received, subject to correction from 
them, 

P try and eloquence are both alike the expression or uttering 
forth of feeling. But if we may be excused the seeming affectation 
of the antithesis, we should say that eloquence is heard, poetry 
is overheard. Eloquence supposes an audience ; the peculiarity 
of poetry appears to us to lie in the poet’s ulter unconsciousness 
of a listener, Poetry is feeling confessing itself to itself, in mo- 
ments of solitude, and bodying itself forth in symbols which are 
the nearest possible representations of the feeling in the exact 
shape in which it exists in the poet’s mind, Eloquence is feeling 
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pouring itself forth to other minds, courting their sympathy, or 
endeavouring to influence their belief, or move them to passion or 
to action. 

All poetry is of the nature of soliloquy. It may be said that 
poetry, which is printed on hot-pressed paper, and sold at a book- 
seller's shop, is a soliloquy in full dress, and upon the stage. 
But there is nothing absurd in the idea of such a mode of solilo- 
quizing. What we have said to ourselves, we may tell to others 
afterwards; what we have said or done in solitude, we may volun- 
tarily reproduce when we know that other eyes are upon us. But 
no trace of consciousness that any eyes are upon us must be 
visible in the work itself. The actor knows that there is an 
audience present ; but if he act as though he knew it, he acts ill. 
A poet may write poetry with the intention of publishing it; he 
may write it even for the express purpose of being paid for it ; 
that it should be poetry, being written under any such influences, 
is far less probable; not, however, impossible ; but no otherwise 
possible than if he can succeed in excluding from his work every 
vestige of such lookings-forth into the outward and every-day 
world, and can express his feelings exactly as he has felt them in 
solitude, or as he feels that he should feel them, though they were 
to remain for ever unuttered. But when he turns round and 
addresses himself to another person; when the act of utterance 
is not itself the end, but a means to an end,—viz., by the feelings 
he himself expresses to work upon the feelings, or upon the belief, 
or the will of another,—when the expression of his emotions, or 
of his thoughts, tinged by his emotions, is tinged also by that pur- 
pose, by that desire of making an impression upon another mind, 
then it ceases to be poetry, and becomes eloquence. 

Poetry, accordingly, is the natural fruit of solitude and medita- 
tion ; eloquence, of intercourse with the world. The persons 
who have most feeling of their own, if intellectual culture have 
given them a language in which to express it, have the highest 
faculty of poetry; those who best understand the feelings of 
others, are the most eloquent. The persons, and the nations, 
who commonly excel in poetry, are those whose character and 
tastes render them least dependent for their happiness upon the 
applause, or sympathy, or concurrence of the world in general, 
Those to whom that applause, that sympathy, that concurrence 
are most necessary, generally excel most in eloquence. And 
hence, perhaps, the French, who are the J/east poetical of all 
great and refined nations, are among the most eloquent: the 
French, also, being the most sociable, the vainest, and the least 
self-dependent. 

If the above be, as we believe, the true theory of the distinc- 
tion commonly admitted between eloquence and poetry; of 
though it be not that, yet if, as we cannot doubt, the distinction 


— stated be a real bond fide distinction, it will be found to 
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hold, not merely in the language of words, but in all other fan- 
guage, and to intersect the whole domain of art. 

Take, for example, music : we shall find in that art, so pecu- 
liarly the expression of passion, two perfectly distinct styles ; one 
of which may be culled the poetry, the other the oratory of music. 
This difference being seized would put an end to much musical sec- 
tarianism. There has been much contention whether the character 
of Rossini’s music—the music, we mean, which ts characteristic 
of that composer—is compatible with the expression of passion. 
Without doubt, the passion it expresses is not the musing, medi- 
tative tenderness, or pathos, or grief of Mozart, the great poet of 
his art. Yet it is passion, but garrulous passion—the pass‘on 
which pours itself into other ears ; and therein the better cal- 
culated for dramatic effect, having a natural adaptation for 
dialogue. Mozart also is great in musical oratory; but his most 
touching compositions are in the opposite style—that of soliloquy. 
Who can imagine ‘Dove sono’ heard? We imagine it over- 
heard. The same is the case with many of the finest national 
airs. Who can hear those words, which speak so touchingly the 
sorrows of a mountaineer in exile :— 


‘My heart’s in the Highlands—my heart is not here ; 
My heart’s in the Highlands, a-chasing the deer. 
A-chasing the wild-deer, and following the roe — 
My heart’s in the Highlands, wherever I go.’ 


Who can hear those affecting words, married to as affecting an 
air, and fancy that he sees the singer? That song has always 
seemed to us like the lament ofa prisoner in a solitary cell, our- 
selves listening, unseen, in the next. As the direct opposite of 
this, take * Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled,’ where the music is 
as oratorical as the poetry. 

Purely pathetic music commonly partakes of soliloquy. The 
soul is absorbed in its distress, and though there may be by- 
standers, itis not thinking of them. When the mind is looking 
within, and not without, its state does not often or rapidly vary; 
and hence the even, uninterrupted flow, approaching almost to 
monotony, which a good reader, or a good singer, will give to 
words or music of a pensive or melancholy cast. But grief, taking 
the form of a prayer, or of a complaint, becomes oratorical ; no 
lpnger low, and even, and subdued, it assumes a more emphatic 
shythm, a more rapidly returning accent; instead of a few slow, 
equal notes, following one after another at regular intervals, it 
crowds note upon note, and ofttimes assumes ah urry and bustle 
pe joy. Those who are familiar with some of the best of Rossini’s 
serious Compositions, su S ir ¢ i miseri 4 
the opera of . ere’ or the sane : Ebben a ee " in 
‘ La Gazza Ladra,’ will at once understand and feel our meaning. 
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Both are highly tragic and passionate ; the passion of both is that 
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of oratory, not poetry. ‘The like may be said of that most moving 
prayer in Beethoven's * Fidelio’— 
‘Komm, Hoffnung, lass das letzte Stern 
Der Miide nicht erbleichen ; 


in which Madame Devrient, last summer, exhibited such con- 
sumimate powers of pathetic expression, Low dillerent from 
Winter’s beautiful * Paga pii,’ the very soul of melancholy ex- 
haling itself in solitude ; fuller of meaning, and, therefore, more 
profoundly poetical than the words for which it was composed-— 
for it seems to express not simple melancholy, but the melan- 
choly of remorse. 

If, from vocal music, we now pass to instrumental, we may 
have a specimen of musical oratory in any fine military sym- 
phony or march: while the poetry of music seems to have attained 
its consummation in Beethoven’s Overture to Egmont. We 
question whether so deep an expression of mixed grandeur and 
melancholy was ever in any other instance produced by mere 
sounds, 

lu the arts which speak to the eye, the same distinctions will 
be found to hold, not ouly between poetry and oratory, but between 
poetry, oratory, narrative, and simple imitation or description. 

Pure description is exemplified in a mere portrait or a mere 
landscape—productions of art, it is true, but of the mechanical 
rather than of the fine arts, being works of simple imitation, not 
creation. We say, a mere portrait, or a mere landscape, because 
it is possible for a portrait or a landscape, without ceasing to be 
such, to be also a picture. A portrait by Lawrence, or one of 
Turner’s views, is not a mere copy from nature; the one com- 
bines with the given features that particular expression (among 
all good and pleasing ones) which those features are most capable 
of wearing, and which, therefore, in combination with them, is 
capable of producing the greatest positive beauty. Turner, again, 
unites the objects of the given landscape with whatever sky, and 
whatever light and shade, enable those particular objects to im- 
press the imagination most strongly. In both, there is creative 
art—not working after an actual model, but realizing an idea. 

Whatever in painting or sculpture expresses human feeling, or 
character, which is only « certain state of feeling grown habitual, 
may be called, according to circumstances, the poetry or the elo- 
quence of the painter’s or the sculptor’s art; the poetry, if the 
feeling declares itself by such signs as escape from us when we 
are unconscious of being seen; the oratory, if the signs are those 
we use for the purpose of voluntary communication. 

_ The poetry of painting seems to be carried to its highest perfec- 
tion in the Peasant Girl of Rembrandt, or in any Mado.na or 
Magdalen of Guido; that of sculpture, in almost any of the Greek 


Statues of the gods; not considering these in respect to the mere 
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physical beauty, of which they are such perfect models, nor un. 
dertaking either to vindicate or to contest the opinion of philo- 
sophers, that even physical beauty 1s ultimately resolvable Into 
expression ; we may safely affirm, that in no other of man’s works 
did so much of soul ever shine through mere inanimate matter. 

The narrative style answers to what is called historical painting, 
which it is the fashion among connoisseurs to treat as the climax 
of the pictorial art. That it is the most difficult branch of the art, 
we do not doubt, because, in its perfection, it includes, in a man- 
ner, the perfection of all the other branches. As an epic poem, 
though, in so far as it is epic (i. e, narrative), it is not poctry at 
all, is yet esteemed the greatest effort of poetic genius, hecause 
there is no kind whatever of poetry which may not appropriately 
find a place init. But an historical picture, as such, that is, as 
the representation of an incident, must necessarily, as it seems to 
us, be poor and ineffective. ‘The narrative powers of painting 
are extremely limited. Scarcely any picture, scarcely any 
series even of pictures, which we know of, tells its own story 
without the aid of an interpreter; you must know the story be- 
forehand ; then, indeed, you may see great beauty and appro- 
priateness in the painting. But it is the single figures which, to 
us, are the great charm even ofa historical picture. It is in these 
that the power of the art is really seen: in the attempt to narrate, 
visible and permanent signs are far behind the fugitive audible 
ones which follow so fast one after another, while the faces and 
figures in a narrative picture, even though they be Titian’s, stand 
still, Who would not prefer one Virgin and Child of Raphael, to 
all the pictures which Rubens, with his fat, frouzy Dutch Venuses, 
ever painted? Though Rubens, besides excelling almost every 
one in his mastery over all the mechanical parts of his art, often 
shows real genius in grouping his figures, the peculiar problem of 
historical painting. But, then, who, except a mere student of 
drawing and colouring, ever cared to look twice at any of the 
figures themselves? The power of painting lies in poetry, of 
which Rubens had not the slightest tincture—not in narrative, 
where he might have excelled. 

The single figures, however, in an historical picture, are rather 
the eloquence of painting than the poetry: they mostly (unless the; 
are quite out out of place in the picture) express the feelings of 
one person as modified by the presence of others. Accordingly the 
minds whose bent leads them rather to eloquence than to poetry, 
rush to historical painting. The French painters, for instance, 
seldom attempt, because they could make nothing of, single heads, 
like those glorious ones of the Italian masters, with which they 
might glut themselves day after day in their own Louvre. They 
must all be historical ; and they are, almost to a man, attitudi- 
nizers. If we wished to give to any young artist the most im- 
pressive warning our imaginations could devise, against that kind 
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of vice.in the pictorial, which corresponds to rant in the histrionic 
art, we would advise him to walk once up and once down the 
gallery of the Luxembourg ; even now when David, the great 
corrupter of taste, has been translated from this world to the next, 
and from the L uxembourg, consequently, into the more elevated 
sphere of the Louvre. Every figure in French painting or statuary 
seems to be showing itself off before spectators : they are in the 
worst style of corrupted eloquence, but in no style of poetry at all. 
The best are stiffand unnatural; the worst resemble figures of 
cataleptic patients. The French artists fancy themselves imitators 

of the classics, yet they seem to have no understanding and no 
feeling of that repose which was the peculiar and pervading 
character of Grecian art, until it began to decline: a repose ten- 
fold more indicative of strength than all their stretching and 
straining ; for strength, as Thomas Carlyle says, does not manifest 
itself in spasms. 

There are some productions of art which it seems at first diffi- 
cult to arrange in any of the classes above illustrated. The direct 
aim of art as such, is the production of the beautiful; and as 
there are other things beautiful besides states of mind, there is 
much of art which may seem to have nothing to do with either 
poetry or eloquence as we have defined them. ‘Take for instance 
a composition of Claude, or Salvator Rosa. There is here creation 
of new beauty: by the grouping of natural scenery, conformably 
indeed to the laws of outward vature, but not after any actual 
model ; the result being a beauty more perfect and faultless than 
is perhaps to be found in any actual landscape. Yet there is a 
character of poetry even in these, without which they could not 
be so beautiful. The unity, and wholeness, and oesthetic congruity 
of the picture still lies in singleness of expression ; but it is ex- 
pression in a different sense ‘from that in which we have hitherto 
employed the term. The objects in an imaginary landscape can- 
not be said, like the words of a poem or the notes of a melody, to 
be the actual utterance of a feeling; but there must be some feel- 
ing with which they harmonize, and which they have a tendency 
to raise up in the spectator’s mind. They must inspire a feeling of 
grandeur, a loveliness, a cheerfulness, a wildness, a melancholy, 
terror, The painter must surround his principal objects with 
such imagery as would spontaneously arise in a highly imaginative 
mind, when contemplating those objects under the impression of 
the feelings which they are intended to inspire. This, if it be 
not poetry, is so nearly allied to it, as scarcely to require being 
distinguished. 

In this sense we may speak of the poetry of architecture. All 
architecture, to be impressive, must be the expression or symbol 
of some interesting idea; some thought, which has power over 
the emotions. The reason why modern architecture is so paltry, 
is simply that it is not the expression of any idea; it is a mere 
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varroting of the architectural tongue of the Greeks, or of our 
Teutonic ancestors, without any conception of a meaning. 

To confine ourselves, for the present, to religious edifices : these 
partake of poetry, in proportion as they express, or harmonize 
with, the feelings of devotion. But those feelings are different 
according to the conception entertained of the beings, by whose 
supposed nature they are called forth. To the Greek, these beings 
were incarnations of the greatest conceivable physical beauty, 
combined with supernatural power: and the Greek temples ex- 
press this, their predominant character being graceful strength ; 
in other words, solidity, which is power, and lightness which ts 
also power, accomplishing with small means what seemed to 
require great; to combine all in one word, majesty. ‘To the 
Catholic, again, the Deity was something far less clear and de- 
finite; a being of still more resistless power than the heathen 
divinities; greatly to be loved; still more greatly to be feared ; 
and wrapped up in vagueness, mystery, and incomprehensibility. 
A certain solemnity, a feeling of doubting and trembling hope, 
like that of one lost in a boundless forest who thinks he knows 
his way but is not sure, mixes itself in all the genuine expres- 
sions of Catholic devotion. ‘This is eminently the expression of 
the pure Gothic cathedral; conspicuous equally in the mingled 
majesty and gloom of its vaulted roofs and stately aisles, and in 
the ‘dim religious light’ which steals through its painted windows. 

There is no generic distinction between the imagery which is 
the expression of feeling and the imagery which is felt to harmo- 
nize with feeling. ‘They are identical. The imagery in which 
feeling utters itself forth from within, is also that in which it 
delights when presented to it from without. All art, therefore, in 
proportion as it produces its effects by an appeal to the emotions 
partakes of poetry, unless it partakes of oratory, or of narrative. 
And the distinction which these three words indicate, runs 
through the whole field of the fine arts. 

The above hints have no pretension to the character of a theory. 
They are merely thrown out for the consideration of thinkers, In 
the hope that if the} do not contain the truth, they may do some- 
what to suggest it. Nor would they, crude as they are, have been 
deemed worthy of publication, in any country but one in which 
the philosophy of art is so completely neglected, that whatever 
may serve to put any inquiring mind upon this kind of investiga- 
tion, cannot well, however imperfect in itself, fail altogether to 
be of use. 


ANTIQUUS. 
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SONNET 
[ Written on the defeat, during the late election, of one of the popular Candidates 
for Liverpool. | 
Yrs! twas a glorious struggle! though the hour 
Is still to come, my country, when pure hands 
And patriot hearts, linked in united bands, 
Shall overthrow the lordly despot's power. 
Yes! 'twas a glorious struggle! and the dower 
Of perfect freedom yet shall bless our lands, 
While trust in heaven our bosom’s hope expands ; 
And we can wait till baser spirits cower 
Before thy angel form, O Liberty! 
Yet shalt thou come to fair Britannia’s side, 
Spotless and radiant as a virgin bride, 
And wake the mighty lion slumbering nigh— 
Lion of England! at her touch awake, 
And from thy neck the galling fetters shake ! , 
M. A. 


Lverpool, Dec. 13. 





y NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A View of the early Parisian Press, including the Lives of the Stephani or 
Estiennes. By the Rev. W. P. Greswell. 2 vols. Oxford. 

Letters of Sir W. Scott, addressed to the Rev. R. Polwhele, &c. (1.) 

The History and Geography of the Mississippi Valley ; to which is ap- 
vended a condensed Physical Geography of the Atlantic U.S. By Timothy 
‘lint. 2 vols. 8vo. Cincinnati; rep. London. 


Semi-serious Observations of an Italian Exile, during his residence in 
England. By Count Pecchio. London ; Wilson. (2.) 


ee 


Records of Travels in Turkey, Greece, &c. By Adolphus Slade. 2 vols. 8vo. 





French Wines and Politics. (Martineau’s Illustrations of Political Eco- 
nomy, No. 12.) — 

What is Special Pleading? A Letter to C.J. Denman. By Win. Theo- 
bald, Esq. (3.) 








(1.) Rather catchpennyish. A few of the letters are interesting. 


(2.) A very pleasant book, and particularly civil to us and our ways and 
manners. ‘ There is no offence in it, and plenty of good-natured and amusing 
observation. 


_(3.) Mr. Theobald's Letter is written in a very clear, intelligible style, and 
his observations, so far as they go, are just, but the letter is a mere glance 
at the subject. The author is justified in stating (p. 16) that special pleading 
is essential to the sure and economical administration of justice, hous 
not as practised in our courts—the legal fictions ought to be abolished, for, 
as is truly observed (p. 26), they are inconsistent with special pleading, and 
their abolition is necessary for its perfection. 

The Common Law Commissioners have treated this subject very tenderly, 








































































72 New Publications. 


A Compendious German Grammar. By A. Bernays, Ph. Dr. (4.) 


Thurgar's Systematic Arrangement of the Genders of French Nouns, 


2s. 6d. (4.) ome 7 
Oxford: Academical Abuses disclosed by some of the Initiated. (5.) 


The Works of the Rev. R. Hall, Vol. VI., containing the Memoir, &e. 
l6s. (6.) ee 
The Poetical Works of Leigh Hunt. (6.) 





The Life of a Sailor. Bya Captain in the Navy. 

The Splendid Village ; Corn Law Rhymes ; and other Poems. By Ebenezer 
Elliot. 12mo. (7.) —— 

The Magdalen; and other Tales. By J. S. Knowles. 

The Protestant Dissenter's Juvenile Magazine, January 1833. One Penny. (8.) 

A New History of London, Westminster, and Southwark. Monthly 
Parts, Is. each. (9.) 

Notices of Parishes and Churches, Towns, Villages, &c , twenty miles round 
the Metropolis. (Published alternately with the above.) E. Wilson. (9.) 








Microscopic Illustrations of a few new, popular, and diverting living ob- 
jects, with accurate descriptions of the latest improvements in the new micro- 
scopes, &e, By C. R. Goring, M_D., and Andrew Pritchard. Whittaker. 





| 


\History of England, Vol. III. By the late Sir James Mackintosh. 
(Lardner’s Cyclopadia, Vol. XVIIT.) 


The Sacred Offering fer 1833. 





Pompeii, Vol. II. (Library of Entertaining Knowledge.) 





and it will be well if Mr. Theobald’s recommendation be taken, and they 
re-consider it with the view of dealing with it somewhat more boldly, and to 
better purpose than they have yet done. 

(4.) We have before spoken favourably of Dr. Bernays’ and also of Mr. 
Thurgar's school books. The commendation may safely be repeated on the 
present occasion, The German Grammar is simple, well arranged, and 
adapted for the purposes both of the teacher and the self-taught student. 
Mr. Thurgar's book is worthy of his high reputation as a critical grammarian 
of the French language. 

(5.) An ill-written pamphlet, but its facts are worth attending to. 

oy We expect to be able to insert reviews of these works in our next 
number. 

(7.) This is intended to be the first volume of an uniform edition of Mr. 
Elliott's poems. We are glad to see his name in the title-page, and to have 
it faced by that sturdy-looking engraving of him, Our estimate of his pro- 
ductions is already before our readers in a recent number of the ‘ Repository, 
entitled ‘The Poor and their Poetry.’ 

{8.) Calvinistic in doctrine and sectarian in spirit. 

(9.) Abundance of curious matter, and much that may be useful. Both 
the wood-cuts and engravings are very well executed. These are praise, 
worthy contributions to popular antiquarianism. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
Thanks to ‘J. J. T’—We hope to hear soon from ‘M.’ 
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THE EDINBURGH REVIEW AND THE BALLOT* 


Tue question of voting by Ballot is one which involves so many 
considerations, largely affecting the freedom, the happiness, and 
the prospects of the community, that, notwithstanding the dis- 
cussions which took place concerning it at the late elections, and 
those with which the newspaper press has since teemed, we deem 
no apology necessary, for devoting to it a few of our pages; it 
must soon come under the consideration of parliament, and as 
the views of Ministers are presumed substantially to coincide with 
those put forth in the concluding article of the just published 
number of the Edinburgh Review, we shall express our opinions 
in the form of strictures on that article. 

The writer fully admits the existence, to an enormous extent, 
of undue influence, bribery, and intimidation. He does not at- 
tempt to deny or to qualify this fact, which is, unhappily, ‘ as 
notorious as the sun at noon day.’ He merely says that they ex- 
isted previously to the passing of the Reform Bill, and that they 
continue to exist. But this concession shows that the efficiency 
of that measure was much more limited than many of its sup- 
porters expected, It shows the urgent necessity of a supple- 
mentary measure to supply what it has left imperfect. Many 
joined in the cry for reform chiefly from a strong sense of the 
demoralizing influence of the‘old system upon the community. 
They regarded the subject rather as religious and moral than as 
political. All such must be sorely disappointed ; nor can those 
whose minds took a more comprehensive view, and who saw the 
connexion between national institutions and national character, be 
better satisfied. In two particulars it is allowed by the reviewer 
that the effect of the Reform Bill has been to increase the evils 
of the old system. We shall state these particulars in his own 
words. 

‘It is beyond all question clear, that the late elections have exhi- 
bited instances of bribery among the freemen on a scale that would 
have done credit to the worst days of the old system. And this is 
the place to mention one of the two particulars, wherein we have said 
that the reform has somewhat increased the evil. ‘The registry gives 
each party a pretty accurate view of the state of the poll beforehand. 
All the voters are known, and a tolerable estimate can be formed 
how the case is likely to stand on the vote. The candidate sees that 
there are a thousand respectable householders, whom no bribe can 
reach. Of these he finds he shall have four hundred, and his adver- 
Sary five; and that a hundred may be undecided, or may not vote at 
all. But he likewise sees that three hundred freemen are registered, 
and of these there may be two hundred whom money will procure. If 
he can buy the whole, or nearly the whole of these, and obtain his 
half of the better sort who won’t take bribes, the election is secure. 


* Edinburgh Review, No. 112, Art, 10, 
No, 74, G 
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7A The Edinburgh Review and the Ballot. 


The knowledge of the exact numbers wanted, and the certainty that 
each vote, when purchased, will prove good, facilitates in a consider- 
able degree this most infamous and execrable crime. ” . # 

‘The other evil which has not been extirpated by the reform pre- 
sents much greater difficulties, It is by no means in itself of so 
crying a nature as the corruption which debases the morals of the 
people, but it defeats the whole purposes of the elective franchise. 
We refer, of course, to the influence exercised over voters by those 
upon whom they are in some degree dependent ; as by landlords over 
their tenants, or customers over tradesmen. We have said that 
there were two particulars in which the new system might be said to 
have given greater scope to bribery and to influence than they had 
before; and one of these, relating to bribery, has been explained, 
The other relates to influence through the extension of the franchise 
to leaseholders, but more especially through the provision forced upon 
the Ministers by the House of Commons, for giving votes to tenants- 
at-will. The avowed object of the Tories in this was to increase the 
direct influence of the landed interest, giving, as it were, so many 
votes to each landowner; for unless it did so, the landed interest 
gained nothing by the change. Those statesmen, then, of all others, 
cannot be heard to contend that the tenantry, and especially the 
tenants-at-will, are free, and exercise the right of voting without any 
control; for that right was given them by those statesmen, in order 
that it might be exercised at the will of their landlords,’ 


In addition to these we have an appalling description, but per- 
fectly within limits, warranted by the facts of the proceedings at 
the late election, which show the people’s rights to have been most 
grossly outraged, and the result, however satisfactory may be the 
character of the candidates returned, to be far short of a repre- 
sentative system. He then states the question as follows, on 
which we join issue with him. 


* Now we believe no man will venture deliberately to deny, that if 
such practices continue,—whether the violent outrages upon the law 
in Ireland, or the more dangerous and more subtle violations of all 
right which in England elude the law, or break it more effectually, be- 
cause more securely, than if they openly evaded it—they will become 
so utterly intolerable, so inconsistent with even the shadow of a free 
choice, that a remedy must be administered ; and that the only ques- 
tion will be, whether or not the remedy which may be propounded, is 
likely to be effectual, in case it should be attended with evils which 
Wwe ought not to encounter unless sure of success. We are aware 
that in these words we have described the Ballot. 

é Were the Ballot unattended with mischief, there is no doubt that 
the continuance and spreading of the oppressions we have been 
describing, would fully justify, nay would demand a resort to it, even 
if its efficacy was more than questionable; because the evil com- 
plained of has become so crying, that we should be justified in trying 
a remedy, if there was even a chance of cure, provided it could do 
no harm. But if it is attended with mischief, the question comes to 
be most important, what chance it affords of producing the good 
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sought from its operation; because if that chance is but slender, we 
are bound to consider the price paid. ‘This inquiry, therefore, re- 
solves itself into three:—1l. Will the Ballot protect the voter ? 
2, Will it produce mischief, whether it succeeds or fails in giving 
rotection? 3, If it protects the voter, is that benefit sufficient to 
outweigh the mischiefs it occasions ?” 


We shall endeavour to follow the writer through his arguments 
on these questions. He may have all the advantage of his own 
statement of the subject, and selection of topics. It will not be 
difficult to show the futility of his opposition on the ground and 
with the weapons of his own choice. The discussion of the 
first question is preceded by the observation, that ‘ the expedient 
in question has of late assumed a form entirely new as regards its 
importance.’ I[t is made a charge against ‘Tory landlords, that 
‘to them assuredly it is owing that we are now engaged seriously 
in discussing what a year ago we should hardly have deemed 
worth any argument.’ ‘This complaint does not tell much for the 
writer’s perspicacity, or for his memory. Did he really expect a 
year ago that Tory landlords would change their conduct and their 
natures? Was he so unsuspecting as to believe that when once 
the Reform Bill was passed, pride, oppression, and cupidity, would 
instantly and spontaneously reform themselves, in order to be in 
harmony therewith ? There is nothing in what has occurred 
which need have taken any one by surprise. The evil was old 
enough, and notorious enough. It was one which the Reform 
Bill was neither framed, nor intended to reach ; which in the par- 
ticular case of tenants-at-will it directly increased ; and which, by 
the extension of the suffrage, but still keeping that suffrage a 
limjted one, as compared with the mass of the population, it 
could not but increase incidentally; nor is it fair, to charge the 
mischief exclusively on Tory landlords; the question of influence 
is not between Whig and Tory, but between power and weakness, 
wealth and poverty, the aristocracy and the people. The Whigs 
have been under less temptation than the ‘Tories, because they 
have usually been in opposition, and therefore on the popular side. 
A coincidence, by the way, which shows what the political condi- 
tion of the country has been, and is sufficiently condemnatory of 
the mode in which it has been governed. Nor can we allow, that 
the Whigs come into court with clean hands. It was by that 
party that corruption in the House of Commons was matured and 
systematized, nor has its conduct in relation to the electors been 
any exception to the general rule, that the amount of crime bears 
a direct ratio to the force of the temptation. Usually both parties 
have played the same game, by the same means. Never had the 
Whigs so little occasion for the employment of influence as at 
the late elections: and yet the private history of some contests, 
and the obvious character of others, (Chatham, for instance,) 
shows that there was no indisposition to resort to it when it was 
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deemed necessary. And it is rather amusing to see them now, ir 
all the strength of power and popularity, lift up their hands in in 
nocent surprise at Tory flagitiousness. With few thinking men 
who are sincere friends to Parliamentary Reform, as the means of 
good government, has the subject of the Ballot gained any addi- 
tional importance by the events of last year. Little was said 
about it, because Ministers would not include it in their Bill, 
and the aim of all sincere reformers, and their most imperative 
duty, obviously was, whatever the Bill might leave undone, to get 
it passed as soon as possible, for the sake of what it would accom- 
plish. Ifthe subject last year was not worth an argument, it was 
not because enlightened men had forgotten its importance, not 
because it had ceased to be the best, most probably the only mode 
of meeting the specific evil to which public attention is now 
directed, but because the circumstances of the times afforded 
an opportunity of which it behoved all honest men to avail 
themselves, of putting down other evils by means of the other 
remedies which the Reform Bill provided. Anterior to the 
diversion of public attention from this branch of the sub- 
ject by the introduction of that Bill, a conviction of the de- 
sirableness of the Ballot had spread very extensively through 
the country. The powerful article in the Westminste rRe- 
view for July, 1830, commonly ascribed to the historian of 
British India, and the pamphlet entitled, ‘ A Discussion of Par- 
liamentary Reform, by a Yorkshire Freeholder,’ attributed, and 
not unworthily, to Mr, Bailey of Sheffield, were surely not alto- 
gether beneath the notice even of an Edinburgh reviewer. To us 
Southrons these men do not seem mere pigmies for the Northern 
giants to overlook disdainfully. We know not exactly where to 
look for their betters in political and moral philosophy, and are 
sure that if we did, we should not find men by whom their opi- 
nions and reasonings on such a topic would be treated super- 
ciliously. The fact is, that the question of the Ballot was an 
integral portion of the Reform controversy, until it was separated 
by the Whig ministry. It had been so for years. From the 
time when popular demonstrations in favour of Parliamentary 
Reform seemed crushed by the Manchester massacre, in 1819, 
and the passing of the Six Acts, or Code Castlereagh, in the 
session of parliament which followed, until it became, in the hands 
of Henry Brougham, the means of destroying the Wellington 
administration, in 1830, almost all who advocated Reform advo- 
cated the Ballot also. Nor was there any novelty in this identi- 
eet It existed at the very commencement of a desire for 

resnpggy ! Reform. _There_is an excellent chapter on the 
= ely Burgh’s Political Disquisitions,’ published in 1774, 
sicdine Prowns pei things, it is mentioned that a_ bill for 
Pee 5 in3 ch peers by ballot was moved in the House of 

rs, A. D. 1v34, and its rejection protested against by many 
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lords, on account of the influence exercised over the election of 
those peers. There is also a curious fact mentioned in a citation 
from the State Tracts, viz. that it was customary in the borough of 
Lymington, in Hampshire, to elect by ballot, which method,’ 
says the writer quoted by Burgh, ‘ I know to be of great advan- 
tage where it is made use of. It prevents animosity and distaste, 
and very much assists that freedom which ought to be in 
elections. No man in this way need fear the disobliging of his 
landlord, customer, or benefactor.’ Insuch terms was the custom 
spoken of, while it existed. But we have said enough to remind 
the writer that the conviction of its utility is no novelty, no un- 
heard of and desperate resort against the Tory oppressions of last 
year. It seems already, by the case of Lymington just referred 
to, to be known to our constitution, (as the phrase goes;) in 
practice we are already familiar with it, and the examples of 
France and America have closely associated it with the idea of 
representative government. 

The writer commences his reply to the first of the three ques- 
tions in which his view of the subject is comprised by a pretty 
large concession. 

‘ Will the Ballot be effectual to its purpose of protecting the voter 
from injury, and preventing candidates from bribing? Will it put 
an end to intimidation and corruption? That such is its tendency 
cannot be denied. At first sight it looks as if it must with certainty 
produce the desired effect, and to the full extent. Perhaps even the 
closest inspection, the most practical consideration, may still leave it 
in possession of a portion of this virtue ; but there seems no reason 
to doubt that very material deductions must be made in accommodating 
the theory to the practice.’ 

The Ballot, then, is allowed to be efficient to some extent. 
The question becomes only one of degree. Within limits, how 
wide they may be we cannot say, the writer allows that it will 
answer the proposed end, It will remedy a portion of the evil, 
though not the whole. To his § first sight’ the results seemed 
certain to its full extent. Let us examine, therefore, what differ- 
ence is made by the exercise of his national gift of * second sight.’ 
He first takes the case of the agricultural tenant. The landlord, 
he says, will not allow him to vote, unless he is sure of his man ; 
unless he can ¢ trust him in the dark.’ Very well. Then either 
the landlord is baffled, or the voter is for that time disfranchised. 
Either result is better than that which ensues in the present state 
of things. It is obviously better that the tenant should either 
vote according to his conviction, though against his profession, or 
not vote at all, than that he should vote against his conviction. 
It must never be forgotten, that, to obtain votes in conformity 
with the convictions of the voters, is the object contemplated. 
This is the first point. The next best thing is, that a man under 


constraint should not vote at all. IJtis an evil that he cannot 
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gratify his desire, exercise his right, and do his duty by his coun. 
try; but it is a much less evil than that he should be compelled 
to do that which crosses his own desires, is an abuse of his privi- 
lege, and an injury to his country. AgllOly, 

It is allowed by the writer that there is a great distinction be- 
tween the case of landlord and tenant, and that of customer and 
tradesman. In the latter case he concedes the efficiency of 
the Ballot. ‘ The probability is, that customers would no 
longer canvass their tradesmen, or endeavour to sway their votes. 
In narrow districts they might do so; but in a large town the 
practice would most likely cease, when the votes were to be given 
in secret.’ This is ample reason for the Ballot being immediately 
established. Cases of oppression make more noise in the 
country; they are more conspicuous from the farmers’ compara- 
tively isolated mode of living; but there is a far greater mass of 
undue influence, bearing grievously upon town voters. The lines 
of dependence which traverse the whole frame-work of society 
are so many meshes for the entanglement of the weak, Every 
man at an election is reminded of his dependence ; it is one great 
fight of influences; almost every one has some portion of that 
irresponsible power over his neighbour, the possession of which Is 
so strong a temptation to its abuse. If only in towns voting 
could be made free by the Ballot, its enactment ought not to be 
delayed through another session. 

It is argued that the Ballot would not protect from popular 
intimidation, from Political Unions in England, and a violent 
multitude in Ireland, whose vengeance might always be directed 
by demagogues against individuals, even where no reasonable 
ground of suspicion existed that there had been hostility, or 
treachery towards the favourite candidate. The writer even 
Imagines, and aman must be rather hard driven to make such a 
supposition, that many friends of the popular cause would not 
vote at all, lest they should be persecuted afterwards on suspicion 
of having voted on the other side. He thinks they would rather 
bear the certain odium of neutrality than incurthe contingent 
evil of unsupported accusation, which they would have no means 
of demonstrating to be false by an appeal to the poll-books. The 
Sai oe that . need scarcely dwell upon it, * The 

ee we é a 0 would take vengeance on such grounds, 
or ad y yey Irs mem unconvincible, and vindictive 
Selina ahddhita-tenio Visio ere re tenes eee 
Ne amg eir violent proceedings, for having made a false 
Age vote in question, The absurdity of the one supp 
7 is not greater than that of the other. 
Tecate met poet that the Ballot will promote 
purchased in perfect ribe , Vorer is ‘ enabled do to the service 
neglect it in pe F security,’ as if he were not also enabled to 
perlect security. Rogues, no doubt, would take 
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money from a candidate, and more money from his opponent, as 
long as the contending parties were fools enough to give it. And, 
after all, how would they vote? ‘The game would soon be found 
both too expensive and too uncertain to persevere in, There 
would be no connexion between the means employed, and the 
end desired, wherever the constituency was numerous. Where 
it is small, indeed, it might answer to bribe the whole, payment 
being contingent on the return of the candidate; but a small 
constituency, so small as to be manageable in this way, ought 
not to exist; it must, on any mode of voting, have a tendency to 
become a close borough. With open voting, it is the certain 
prey of the government, or of a neighbouring nobleman, or of a 
large capitalist ; and with secret voting, it can become no worse, 

Although the reviewer affects to concede that secrecy of voting 
might be obtained, he yet forgets the concession, and continually 
assumes its impracticability. He thinks that no man, certainly 
no countryman, could possibly keep his own counsel; though 
house and home, bread and bed, depended upon his doing so. 
He thinks that men would be found out by their political opinions, 
as if the very fact of compulsory voting, whether open or secret, 
did not imply that the tenant’s opinions were known, and known 
to be opposed to those of the landlord. Then, as now, the vote 
is what the landlord wants, not the opinion; the sole difference 
is, that now he can make sure of it; then, he could not. He 
thinks that half the voters might dislike the Ballot, and ostenta- 
tiously proclaim for whom they voted, thereby discovering the 
secret of the other half; not seeing that few things could make 
the whole affair more doubtful, than such an ostentatious procla- 
mation. He thinks that canvassers would learn at the poll-booths 
the state of the poll every hour, and ‘ have a note from the poll- 
clerks of who came up during the hour,’ and so ¢ tell pretty accu- 
rately whether promises have been kept or broken.’ To be sure, 
they might tell pretty accurately, for a pretty contrivance would 
this be for the prevention of secret voting altogether. There is 
no real difficulty in ensuring the object if it be honestly aimed at ; 
it is accomplished now whenever people care about it; and might 
be, for the largest constituency, by a few simple arrangements. 
In a subsequent part of the article, the whole question, as to the 
public good, is conceded, supposing the secrecy secured and 
maintained. By compulsory voting, it is said, ‘ the public is 
injured, no doubt; and by the Ballot this injury is avoided, for 
the real, though carefully concealed opinion of the voter is fairl 
represented” We may, therefore, go on to consider with him, 
whether this ‘be a good purchased too dear ?? What is ‘ the price 
to be paid for it ?” 

The first item in the account is somewhat formidable. ‘The 
Voter’s whole life must be so adjusted as to deceive the person 


whose vengeance he has reason to dread.’ And then we are 
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treated with much pathos on the vice and misery of this * life of 
deception.’ So far as any thing beyond the mere act of voting 
is concerned, we have already disposed of this argument, by ob- 
serving that the oppressor wants the vote and not the opinion ; 
that the control of opinion and its expression on other occasions 
is already given up, generally at least, as that of the vote would 
be, when once balloting was established. The tenant goes to 
public meetings; he there holds up his hand and lifts up his 
voice in accordance with his feelings ; his friends and neighbours 
all know what his opinions are; it is only when he comes to the 
final and efficient expression of them that the sacrifice is de- 
manded of him, and he becomes an apostate or a martyr. His 
yote is a public and solemn falsehood. The Ballot transfers the 
falsehood from the extorted vote to the extorted promise. That 
is the whole difference. There is a compelled lie in each case; 
but the voting lie goes to deprive individuals of their rights, and 
the country of representation, and to confirm the power of a ra- 
pacious aristocracy : the promissory lie only baffles the iniquitous 
purpose of the oppressor, which, after being once or twice baffled, 
would cease to be pursued. And then another monstrous evil 
would be corrected ; the degradation of a compelled vote against 
conviction is what many are impatient of, and if they cannot 
escape the thraldom, they find some relief in patching up a 
seeming consistency by modifying the expression of their political 
Opinions so as to soften the incongruity. They bend to pick up a 
‘reason upon compulsion.’ They equivocate with their tongues 
and palter with their own minds. The plague spot is on them, 
and the corruption eats into their souls. This is the worst species 
of falseness both for the individual and for society. It poisons the 
founts of morality. The non-observance of a promise, exacted 
in defiance of all right, by the armed ruffian who can_ blow 
your brains out, or the powerful ruffian who can deprive you 
and your family of bread, is not deemed much of a crime by 
most moralists; if it be a crime, it is not one which taints the 
system: but the pain and shame which put a mask upon the 
mind, tend to the destruction of all principle. 

We are next told that the franchise is a public trust, which the 
state ought to know is honestly discharged. True; and the state 
knows that now it is not honestly discharged, and cannot be. By 
the reviewer's own concessions, the state knows that the trust 
would be better discharged by secret voting. ‘ What security can 
the state have that it shall be honestly exercised, if it is to be 
used in the dark?’ The very best; because the honesty is in the 
correspondence of the vote with the voter’s own opinion, which 
correspondence the openness of the vote endangers, by allowing 
oe interference of those who think differently, The fear that 

y secret votes the whole feelings and opinions of the non- 
electors may be set at naught,’ is rather an extraordinary appre- 
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hension at the end of an article which attempts to show that the 
Ballot would enslave the electors to seditious mobs. If the non- 
electors influence through opinion, their influence would have its 
fair and full operation: if by fear, the Ballot would baffle them, 
as it does powerful individuals. 

This isa more meagre list of mischiefs than might have been 
expected. The third question is dismissed very summarily by 
the reviewer. It ‘ has been answered in discussing the first two, 
The practical result seems to be that too little benefit is likely 
to accrue from the Ballot in protecting one class of voters, the 
tradesmen in large towns, to counterbalance the mischiefs sure to 
flow from removing that check of publicity under which all public 
duties ought to be performed.’ 

So men juggle with words, ‘The ‘ check of publicity!’ a check 
it is, and a fearful one; but it checks, in this case, not the wrong 
but the right employment of a power; not the oflence but the 
duty. 

A * public duty’ is analogous to a private duty, when the public 
itself is the agent. Its responsibility is to itself; representatives 
are responsible to their constituents; there the ‘check of pub- 
licity’ is in its proper sphere ; but the people are the ultimate au- 
thority, and their independence should be secured with the same 
care as the dependence of the delegate or representative. 

Experience has shown how imaginary are the evils ascribed to 
the Ballot. Is the life of every clubbist in St. James’s a living 
lie, from the impending vengeance of pugnacious candidates who 
have been black-balled 2? Are the French particularly reserved as 
to their political opinions? Are they for ever haunted and struck 
dumb by the spirit of the electoral urn? And the Americans, are 
they all sunk in the profound, gloomy, and suspicious stillness 
which so appals the reviewer? Lt is sometimes said, that in Ame- 
rica Ballot does not ensure secrecy. Very often probably not. 
lt is a weapon the possession of which may alone, in ordinary 
cases, be sufficient to prevent attack, After two or three times 
using it, there might be an end of unavailing interference, Such 
seems to have been the casein America. ‘The States have adopted 
it in succession, as they perceived its advantages in those where 
it had been previously introduced. This would scarcely have 
happened, had it been practically only a more cumbrous kind of 
open voting. No State has disused it. And in America, be it 
remembered, there is no such trouble as we have here in getting 
rid of a mischievous or useless institution. They have no ever- 
lasting laws and constitutions. Their enactments die out, and 
are revived or not, as experience has shown their worth. Every 
fifty years, in the new England States at least, and probably in 
all, a convention for the especial purpose decrees the revival, or 
allows the expiration of every portion of their constitution. In 
Massachusetts, New York, &c. these conventions have been held, 
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within the last few years. In no instance has it been determined 
to discontinue the Ballot. In not a single State has it been abro- 

ted. In some instances it has averted the attempt at intro- 
duction of the corruption and confusion of English contests. We 
know of no indications that it is less effective in the States 
where it has recently been introduced, than in those where it has 
been long established, nor that in the latter it did not become 
efficient promptly after its introduction. ‘The writer allows that, 
if the Ballot had been cocval with our elective system, ‘ to ask 
a vote, still more to ask a question as to how a vote had been 
given, would no more have entered into any man’s mind, than it 
now does to overlook a person when he is writing, or to open 
letters directed to another.’ But then he says our habits are 
already formed, and cannot be changed. We think they might 
soon be reformed. The objection is only one of the difficulties 
which the Americans have surmounted. A large portion of our 
present constituency, too, is unencumbered with these old and 
unchanging habits; if the effect could only be produced on the 
next generation, it would be better than dooming all generations 
to the bitter evils of the present system. But we should scarcely 
have to wait so long as that. 

The writer has all along assumed, that, with the Ballot, the pre- 
sent system of personal solicitation would continue to be prac- 
tised. This assumption is essential to the validity of every argu- 
ment which he has adduced: and it is a fallacy which pervades 
all reasonings against the Ballot; which magnifies or creates the 
evils supposed to be attendant upon it, and which hides the great 
good which we confidently expect from its adoption. We are 
convinced that the Ballot would efficiently protect the oppressed 
voter. That it would protect him without the accompaniment of 
any evil which should make us hesitate as to its adoption. But 
we should be ready to confess ourselves grievously disappointed, 
unless it also became productive of great positive advantage. _ Its 
tendency is to annihilate the present mode of canvassing, which is 
adegrading appeal to the vanity, the fear, and the interest of the 
voter, and to substitute for it, that exhibition of principles and 
purposes, which is an appeal to his understanding. The candidate 
now, has to secure influences and interests ; he would then have to 
secure options. So different an object would require the adoption 
of means as different. The personal canvass of contending par- 
ties would be transformed into the discussion of political princi- 
ples and public measures. The object would be, not to terrify 
or bribe, but to enlighten, and convince a constituency. In fact, 
a great school of public instruction would be created. | Each can- 
didate being dependent on the free and final judgment of opinion, 
the most diligent measures would be taken to furnish full mate- 
rials for the formation of that opinion. A few members of the 
new Parliament owe their election to this honourable and useful 
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mode of proceeding. The Ballot, and the Ballot alone, can 
make it common. Freed at first from external domination, the 
servility of men’s minds would wear out. And we should be in 
the way for obtaining, in the largest and noblest sense of the 
words, an enlightened and irresistible public opinion. 

And what is the alternative to this simple expedient, according 
to the plan of the reviewer? He perceives the evil—the enormous 
and intolerable evil—oppression, tyranny, aggravated harshness, 
corrupting influences, and, to a certain extent, representation 
made a mockery; and what does he propose? There are but two 
suggestions. The one is the disfranchisement of the freemen, at 
least wherever bribery is proved against them, ‘This is truly 
the old English system of legislation. ‘There is nothing like 
the last remedy of the law. For crimes great or small, invasions 
of property tempting the eyes, feet, and fingers of poor 
wretches, there was the simple and final cure, hang, hang, hang ! 
So now, that our institutions and our aristocracy together have 
corrupted and debased some thousands of the community, put 
them out of the political world in a like summary manner. Dis- 
franchise ! disfranchise! leave the corrupting influences which 
may act in due time upon the rest, and let them be disposed of 
also; so that, at last, the constituency may be evidently as pure 
as its representation, because identical. The annihilation of the 
franchise should be regarded, in a free country, with feelings 
similar to those excited by the annihilation of life itself. Every 
neutralizing or reformatory process ought to be fully tried 
before there is even the lowest whisper of disfranchisement. Like 
hanging, it should be the end, and not the beginning of our penal 
code; and, if admitted at all, only admitted, because some mea- 
sure was absolutely necessary, and all others were unavailing. 
So much for the one suggestion. And what does the reader think 
the other is? Why, it is simply, ‘ the expediency of giving the 
new system a fair trial.” That new system which the writer him- 
selfhas shown to have left the old evils of influence, and added 
new ones; that new system, which was never framed to apply 
to this part of the electoral machine, but which leaves the question 
of secret or open voting wholly untouched; that new system, 
which cannot have the fair trial he asks, unless the Ballot be 
adopted ; because there will be a power constantly dragging it 
back towards the corruption of the old system. Joreover, on 
what point can we better give it a fair trial than on this very 
question? There is no surer test to which the system itself can 
be subjected. We will take his advice, and observe the working 
of the system, and mark how the Reformed Parliament deals 
with the Church, and the law, and the great monopolies; but 
there is no experimentum crucis like that of the way in which it 
shall deal with the Ballot. The first and best thing which the 
representatives of the people can do, is to secure to the people 
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the power of freely choosing their future representatives. If 
the Church be not reformed this year, it may be reformed 
next year. If only half measures of economy be adopted 
now, a more rigid revision may be instituted hereafter. But if 
the reformers in parliament let slip the opportunity of con- 
firming for ever the full measure of that popular ascendency 
which has been gained, and securing the freedom of election 
against all base influences, the probability is that they may long 
wait for so good an opportunity. Our charity is hard pushed by 
those who strenuously counsel the postponement of constitutional 
reforms to economical reforms. ‘The latter are each a good; the 
former are the power of good. By first making sure of the power 
we may do at leisure all the good we please ; by neglecting that, 
we may partially achieve some modicum of good, and pay dearly 
for it afterwards by the visitation of a revived corruption, which 
we have wilfully made ourselves less able to cope with than we 
now are, and might have continued to be. The writer thinks 
worse, if any thing, of the aristocracy than we do. He describes 
“i spirit in the country determined to prevent the freedom of 
voting. He believes it capable of inquisitorial proceedings, of the 
violation of confidence, and the employment of spies, and of the 
application of every species of torture except that which is tech- 
nically termed so, in order to coatrol or corrupt a sufficient por- 
tion of the people for the accomplishment of its own purposes. 
Now is the time, then, during this first reformed Parliament, to 
take the most efficient measures, that the people may not here- 
after be either controlled or corrupted. ‘That was a shrewd fellow 
who, when the fairies promised him the realization of three wishes, 
though he wanted both a pudding and a purse, made his first 
wish that all his wishes might for ever after be realized. 
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le any one were to put forth the prospectus of a Cyclopedia, 
proposing to write all the articles himself, he would be set down 
flor a genius or a madman. His admirers would think him the 
wonder of the world; his opponents would cry out upon him as a 
shallow pretender. ‘To the discerning, the conception of sucha 
design would disclose the true character of his mind. To imagine 
” parune. i glance ~~ rapidly from the Alpha to the Omega 
uman attainments, implies i ‘er: e 
the wide continent of i ote a d - vay I its 
bearings, and trace the cre: gee “~~ gy een 
xs, ‘race the great skeleton truths, which form its 
mountain barriers, and follow the streams of beauty that wind 
below their base, is the prerogative of none but the comprehen- 
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sive and far-sighted mind. But to suppose that the same intellect 
which sketches the outline can fill up the details, that he who 
understands the mutual relations of the different departments of 
science and art can unfold all their mysteries, betrays a miscal- 
culation of the voluminous contents of human knowledge, and an 
ignorance of the varieties of intellectual power requisite to embrace 
them all. ‘To refer to a catalogue of Dr. Priestley’s works is like 
consulting a prospectus of a Cyclopaedia; and it is impossible to 
remember that they are all the productions of one individual, 
without the impression that his mind was more adventurous than 
profound, more alert than gigantic, and its vision more telescopic 
than microscopic. How far this impression is just we may 
attempt to ascertain. We believe it to be the truth, but not the 
whole truth. 

There can be no doubt that versatility was the great characteristic 
of Dr. Priestley’s genius. Singularly quick of apprehension, he 
made all his acquisitions with facility and rapidity ; and hence he 
derived a confidence in the working-power of his own mind, and 
a general faith in the sufliciency of the human faculties as instru- 
ments of knowledge, which led him on to achievement after 
achievement in the true spirit of intellectual enterprise. This 
excursiveness of mind was encouraged by his metaphysical creed ; 
it has been the prevailing error of the Hartleyan school, that they 
have made too light of the original differences of mental capa- 
bility, conscious, perhaps, that their philosophy has hitherto failed 
to explain them; and the natural consequence of incredulity 
respecting the existence of peculiar genius, is to give increased 
reliance on the efficacy of self-discipline, to lessen the motive 
to a division of intellectual labour, and make the mind a servant 
of all work. We are aware, however, that no speculative tenet is 
enough to account for the mental peculiarities of the individual 
who holds it; for the adoption of the tenet is itself a mental phe- 
nomenon, requiring to be explained, and frequently arising from 
that very constitution of mind which is supposed to be its effect. 
That Dr. Priestley thought little of the exclusive fitness of peculiar 
understandings for peculiar pursuits, is to be ascribed to the 
absence of any exclusive tendency in himself; that he was dis- 
posed to try every thing, arose from his having failed in nothing: 
the consciousness of power must precede the belief in power ; and 
the philosophy of the sentiment, possunt, qui posse videntur, 
is incomplete till the converse is added, qui possunt, pusse 
videntur. 

_ Dr. Priestley’s extraordinary versatility, then, while it was con- 
firmed by his intellectual philosophy, is to be traced to his pos- 
session of original endowments, bearing an equal relation to many 
departments of knowledge. In theology, in mental and moral 
science, and, above all, in experimental chemistry, his rapidity 
und copiousness of association, his prompt perception of analo- 
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gies, his faith in the consistency of creation’s laws, and his conse- 
quent passion for simplicity, were all available as means of 
detecting error, and aids in the discovery of truth. And the 
excellence which these qualities enabled him to attain in his 
several pursuits, was of the same kind in all. In none did they 
confer on him superlative merit; in some, at least, they led 
him into great faults; but in every one they fitted him to be the 
able and dauntless explorer, powerful to penetrate the ferru in- 
cognita of mystery, and quick to return enriched with the spoils 
of fresh thought. Year after year he visited the temple of truth, 
and hung upon its walls some new exuvize ; and who can wonder 
that his offerings, in their abundance, were more miscellaneous 
than rare; that they consisted not always of the gold and the 
silver, which could be for ever deposited in the sacred treasury, 
but sometimes of the scattered arms and fragments of wreck 
which were of little worth but as trophies of victory. He was 
the ample collector of materials for discovery, rather than the 
final discoverer himself; a sign of approaching order rather 
than the producer of order himself. We remember an amusing 
German play, designed as a satire upon the philosophy of Atheism, 
in which Adam walls across the stage, going to be created ; and, 
though a paradox, it may be said that truth, as it passed through 
Dr. Priestley’s mind, was going to be created; the requisite cle- 
ments were there; the vital principle was stirring amid them, 
and producing the incipient types of structures that were yet to 
be; but there was much that was unfit to undergo organization, 
much that could never be transmuted into forms of beauty, or 
filled with the inspiration of life; and there must be other pro- 
cesses, before the mass emerges a graceful and a breathing frame. 

The characteristic qualities of Dr. Priestley’s understanding led 
him to prosecute, with the greatest ardour, those subjects of 
inquiry in which but little progress had been made. ‘The earlier 
and less exact stage of a science, which promises a great affluence 
of new phenomena, and admits of only the lower degree of gene- 
ralization, and prepares the approach to the establishment of 
merely empirical laws, was that to which his powers were adapted. 
Ata more advanced period of its history, when the field of obser- 
vation Is narrowed, and the demand for precise deduction increased, 
and where no appeal to fact can be of use, unless of the most refined 
and delicate kind, his faculties could have found no appropriate 
employment. In the age of Galileo he would probably have 
gained a reputation for discoveries in optics or astronomy : in our 
days he might have aided the progress of geology ; but in his own 
generation the former had passed, while the latter had not reached 
the point at which alone he was able to apply an effective stimulus. 
It may be doubted whether, if he were living now, he would not 
find chemistry in advance of his peculiar’ genius; whether its 
greatest discovery, the law of definite proportions, which has emI- 
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nently enhanced the dignity, by increasing the precision of the 
science, would not ap pear to have spoiled it for his hand: and 
were a question to arise, what branch of it would retain. the 
createst attractions for a mind like his, no one could hesitate to 
answer, electro-chemistry, in which there is mystery enough still 
to stimulate an ardour like his, and glimpses enough of wonderful 
and extensive laws, to inspire the investigator with the pe rpétual 
feeling that he is on the eve of great discoveries. Could we have 
been permitted to select a period in the history of science with 
whose spirit his mind was most congenial, we ‘should have set 
him down among the contemporaries or immediate followers of 
Bacon; when, to a new and intelligent system of Inquiry, nature 
began to whisper her mighty secre ts; when eve ry penetrative mind 
that understood their value, rushed to her shrine and _ listened 
reverentially to the great oracle; when the rapidity of discovery, 
following close on adre ary track of centuries barren of philosop hy, 

gratified the love both of the wonderfal and of the true ; and 
when the passionate relish for fresh knowledge prevented the 
observance of definitive boundaries between its different regions, 
and tempted the inquirer to a wide and adventurous range, Dr. 
Priestley has recorded of himself, that he exercised without diffi- 
culty the power of exclusive attention to any object of study; but 
it would be a creat error to suppose that this mental habit in ‘him, 

was the same with that profound and steady abstraction which 
characterised the intellect of Newton, and amid whose stillness 
he slowly passed the upward steps of induction to the sublimest 
law of the material creation. Dr. Priestley’s attention was eager 
rather than patient, active rather than laborious: suited to sub- 
jects whose relations are various and simple, rather than few and 
intricate ; inclined to traverse kindred provinces of thought in 
quest of illustration, more than to remain immovable in_ the 
construction of a proof. His mind would become restive, if if 
had not scope. It was incapable of proceeding long in the linear 
track of mathematical logic. ‘The illumination of his genius 
was rather diffusive than concentrated. He could never have 
singled out any one phenomenon, and plantea it in an intense 
focus of intellectual light, till he had fused it inte its elements, and 
could exhibit its minutest component in distinct separation from 
the rest. The kind of accurate observation, and cautious analysis 
and finished induction which Dr, Bradley manifested in his dis- 
covery of the aberration of light, and which at once detected, 

measured, and expli ined by refe rence to a new cause, one of the 
minutest phenomena of the heave ns, must be sought in a different 
order of intellect from Dr. Priestley’s. 

During the origin of a science, when the object is to accumu- 
late facts and arrange them according to their more obvious 
affinities, the quality most needed by the philosopher is the quick 
perception of analogies which we have ascribed to Dr. Priestley. 
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During its higher progress, when the object is to include large 
classes of facts under some general theory, or to measure the 
precise amount of causes already discovered, the quality most 
needed is a searching discriminative power; a quality most rarely 
united with the former, and certainly not distinguishing the phi- 
losopher of whom we speak. Hlad he possessed it, few names 
ereater than his would have appeared in the world’s roll of 
honour. Because he wanted it, many of his philosophical works 
will have to be rewritten. Von omnis morietur ; but while his 
opinions will Jive, and, with few exceptions probably, become the 
faith of posterity, his own exposition of them will hardly satisfy 
the wants of a future age. That Dr. Hartley, at a time when no 
very precise limits had been drawn between physical and meta- 
physical science, should have entwined together the greatest truth 
in the philosophy of mind with a most gratuitous speculation in 
the physiology of brain, is not surprising: that Dr. Priestley 
should have perceived that the doctrine of association was a fact 
and the doctrine of vibrations a fancy, and have disentangled 
them from each other, is no more than might have been expected 
of his discernment; but that he should have separated them 
merely on the ground of their different evidence, without dis- 
covering their dillerent provinces ; that, in his character of meta- 
physician, he should still have manifested a hankering after the 
very theory of which he had disencumbered his great master’s 
philosophy ; that he should have been misled by the plausible 
analogy which promises to explain the phenomena of mind by 
the changes of maiter, indicates a want of clear perception with 
respect to the due limits of mental science which should have 
been reserved as the exclusive glory of the phrenologists. Dr. 
Priestley evidently thought, that, if there were but proof of the 
doctrine of vibrations, it might be duly expounded from the chair 
of moral philosophy; and had no idea that the professor who 
should do so would deserve a caning for his impertinence from 
bis brother of the physiological school. Nor is this the only 
lustance which marks his deficiency of acute discriminative 
power. The true test of this rarest and highest of human faculties 
ts to be found in the researches of mental science; its most 
refined exercise is required and its greatest triumphs are achieved, 
in unravelling ihe subile processes of reason, in penetrating the 
moving tarong of thoughts and feelings, and, through all their 
magic changes, distinguishing the separate history of each from 
its origin amid the obscurity of infancy ; and clear as a lens must 
that mind be, which, in transmitting through it the white light of 
intellect, can faithfully decompose it into its elemental colours. 
Dr. Priestley had far too much perspicacity not to perceive that 
mental analysis might be pushed much further, and, if intellec- 
tual science is fo rank with other sciences, must be pushed much 
further, than it had been carried by the orthodox philosophers of 
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Scotland. But we cannot think him happy in the specimens of 
analysis which he has left; often ingenious, they are seldom com- 
plete ; they amount only to approximate solutions of the problem 
which he was encountering ; they frequently furnish valuable 
hints to the future inquirer and set him in the night track 3 but in 
his eagerness to reach the object of his search, Dr. Priestle Vy over- 
leaps many needful steps of the process, or breaks off in the midst, 

and deems the task accomplished which a more careful thinking 
would feel to be only commenced. This disposition to post 
through a difficulty and see nothing in it, is especially apparent, we 
think, in his account of the idea of power, and in ‘his atte mpt to 
explain the phenomena of memory; and throughout his works it 
would be in vain to look for the piercing analysis of Brown or 
Mill, before whose gaze the most intricate and delicate of human 
emotions and the mostevanescent trains of human ratiocination are 
arrested, and questioned, and made to marshal themselves in 
their true place, amid the nimble evolutions of the mind. His 
merits in the department of mental science consist less in the suc- 
cess with which he attacked its difficulties than the skill with 
which he multiplied its applications ; less in the light which he 
introduced into its interior recesses, than in the range of kindred 
subjects over which he spread its illumination. In his mind 
morals, history, religion appeared tinged with it, and thence 
adorned with greater “dignity, Instances of this are to be found 
in his ‘ History of Early Opinions,’ his sermons ¢ On Habitual 
Devotion,’ ‘On Habit, ‘On the Duty of net Living to Our- 
selves,’ and above all, in his * Analogy of the Divine Dispensa- 
tions ;’ an essay which may be revarded as perhaps the happiest 
effort of his mind, involving precisely that brief and simple expo- 
sition of a metaphysical principle with coplousness and magnitude 
of application, to which his powers were peculiarly adapted, 

There is, too,a solemnity in it, arising from the congeniality of its 
train of thought with all his faculties of intellect and soul, which 
is rarely perceptible in his writings. It is philosophy kindling 
itself into wors hip. 

Dr. Priestley’s rank as a linguist and a critic may be inferred 
from the qualities which we have already ascribed or denied to 
him. The same fertility of association and love of analogy which 
facilitated to him the acquisition of a foreign language up to a 
certain point, rendered his complete mastery of it “almost impos- 
sible. He wanted the imperturbable patience, the nice eye for 
minute differences, the unwearied faith in the importance of an 
apparent trifle, which are requisite to the character of the accom- 
plished philologist. His knowledge of the laws of thought ren- 
dered him a perspicuous interpreter of the theory of langus ave | 
and, if the subject had been strongly urged upon his attention, 
would perhaps have made him a successful student of philosophi- 
cal etymology, would have enabled him to detect the relations 
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which group together in a few great families the whole popula- 
tion of words in the same language, and, having thus laid bare its 
primeval state, to trace the successive steps of association by 
which it has multiplied its resources, and refined its susceptibili- 
ties with the increasing wants and more delicate perceptions of 
the minds whose instruments it has been. There was nothing, at 
least, to prevent his delineation of the outline of such a history; 
the details must have partaken of the defects already noticed in 
his mental analysis. Be this as it may, however, the attempt 
was never made. Nothing could ever have made him forget that 
language is only the vehicle of ideas, and the study of it, there- 
fore, only a means to an end; and we suspect that few who are 
habitually impressed with this undeniable truth, will become men 
of erudition, We do not question the importance of minute cri- 
ticism; we admit that without it the whole meaning of an author 
cannot be developed, and that the lights and shades of expression 
which it brings out are really lights and shades of thought, con- 
stituting an essential element in the graces of a foreign literature. 
But most readers are utilitarians; of the amount of meaning 
which they lose by an accuracy not absolutely finished they are 
necessarily unconscious, the quantity which they gain will seem 
enough for their purpose; and, unless they possess a sensitive- 
ness of taste seldom to be found, and read in order to gratify 
their perception of the beautiful, they will feel little inducement 
to brace themselves to the long barren toils of the professed lin- 
guist. It may be doubted, however, whether Dr. Priestley 
renounced the needful labour upon any such deliberate calcula- 
tion, and whether he did not greatly underrate the attainments 
requisite for a philologist. At least we cannot but think that 
many of our grave professors, who can lecture an hour upon 4 
word, would smile at his characteristic project of translating the 
whole Hebrew Scriptures himself, during the intervals of other 
occupations, in three or four years. 

Dr. Priestley has repeatedly recorded of himself a remarkable 
deficiency of memory; a want to be regretted less on its own 
account than because, in conjunction with another cause, it 
involved a mental failure of a more serious kind—a weakness of 
conception. By conception we mean the power of bringing 
vividly before the thoughts, in combination, the parts of any 
object or any scene which has been presented to the senses or 
the mind. It is emphatically the pictorial faculty needed by the 
illustrating artist when, having gathered from Milton or from 
Byron the elements of his design, he brings them harmoniously 
together, and groups his figures, and makes his perspective, and 
disposes his lights; needed by the historian, when, having learned 
the catalogue of a great man’s deeds, he blends these fragments 
into an image of his mind; or, having collected the dispersed 
events of a period, he disposes them in due relation before his 
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view, so as to become familiar with the spirit of the time; needed 
equally by the theologian, that he may live in thought through 
the sacred days of old, and become pilgrim 1 in heart to the holy 
land ; that he may not only know how many stamens there are 
in the lilies of the field, and how m: iny feet in the cedar’s height, 
but see how they grace the plains of Jericho, or wave upon ‘the 
top of Lebanon; not only count the steps of the temple and 
teil the meunbectare of the priest’s robe, but gaze on the majestic 
pile from the Mount of Olives, or stand in the resplendence of 
its golden gate, and hear the murmur of the prayers, and watch 
the incense curling to the skies; not merely discourse on the 
properties of hyssop, and conjecture of what timber the cross 
was made, but mingle with the weeping daughters of Jerusalem, 
and raise a reverential eye towards the cruc ified, and listen to that 
fainting cry of filial te nderness. Now, both in his history and in 
his theology, Dr.P riestley’ s deficiency of conception tis much felt. In 
the former there is not, as far as we remember, a single delineation 
of character, a scene or a cluster of incidents as aw hole, and con- 
sequently not any picture that leaves a strong impression upon the 
reader's mind ; they are accounts, not of persons but of actions, 
not of eras but of events; the trains of contemporary events in 
different localities are placed before us like a number of parallel 
lines, with no attempt to twine them together; and each course 
of successive events like so many points, not me tted into a con- 
tinuous line. The nature of ecclesiastical history itself oflers, it 
is true, a great obstacle to the preservation of unity ; ; it is in its 
very essence a dislocation; a number of events which form no 
proper class in themselves ; a part arbitrarily cut out from the 
whole, comprising effects removed from their causes, and causes 
left alone by their effects; and, independently of this difficulty, 
the materials of ecclesinstival history are unpromising enough, 
Yet there are portions containing elements for strong Impression ; 

there are persecutions, and councils, and crusades ; “there are the 
broad contrasts of an idolatrous civilization and a_ barbarous 
Christianity, of the genius of Rome and the spirit of Christ, of the 
religion of the East and the philosophy of the West; there are 
the matchless heroes of conscience in the Alpine fastnesses and 
intrepid reformers of the cities of Germany; and there is no 
reason why the power of these passages should be abandoned to 
the province of fiction. The want of picturesque eflect in Dr. 

Priestle *y’s narratives involves in a great degree a loss of moral 
effect ; ‘by giving a ground plan of a persecution, and an enume- 
ration ofall the horrors it contained, he produces rather a disgust 
at the butchery than enthusiasm at the magnanimity with which 
itis said to have been met. The merit of his histories is to be 
sought, not in the narrative of incidents, but in their exposure of 
Opinions; not in the facts, but in the inferences; not in the deli- 
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neation which shows what society was, but in the philosophy 
which proves what it must have been. we 

That the deficiency of which we speak should diminish the 
interest of his theological writings, that it should unfavourabl 
influence their manner, will be readily admitted by all; but it 
may not be at once obvious how it could affect their matter, and 
lessen their intrinsic soundness and truth. It is, however, evident 
that, ceteris paribus, in proportion as an interpreter of ancient 
writings can place himself in sympathy with his author, can plant 
himself by his side and look round on his position, can even take 
occupancy of his very mind, and discover how all things are 
tinged by the hues of his peculiar intellect and feelings, the 
chances are multiplied that the interpretation will be correct. 
Indeed it is merely as aids to this transmutation of mind on the 
vart of the student that the labours of the scripture naturalist, 
the traveller, and the archeologist are valuable. Now Dr. 
Priestley appears to us to have been incapable of thus laying 
down his own personality ; at the foot of Sinai, among the cap- 
tives of Babylon, in audience of the minstrelsy of Israel, on the 
pavement of the temple, in the hired house of Paul, or with the 
exile in Patmos, he is the good, plain, speculative Dr. Priestley 
still. He moves like a foreigner through all the scenes which he 
visits, too restless to take up his abode in them, and grow warm 
beneath their suns, and find a home among their people, and 
learn the spirit of their joys and sorrows, and be ranked as one 
who ‘ loveth their nation.’ Accordingly his theology is too much 
an occidental system transplanted into the East ; he sees vastly 
too much philosophy, and vastly too little piety in the Scriptures. 
He shows too much disposition to change their beautiful histories 
into imperfect ethics; and perhaps, by missing the object which 
the writers had in view, estimates their logic with real injustice. 
Whether illustrations of these peculiarities may not be found in 
his extensive use of the Gnostic philosophy asa key to the aritings 
of the apostle John, in his interpretations of the Jewish prophe- 
cies, in his anticipations with respect to the mode of transition 
from this life to another, and in his appreciation of the letters of 
Paul, we leave to be decided in the court of enlightened _ biblical 
criticism, Let not our admissions with respect to Dr. Priestley’s 
theology be unfairly used; a name like his is indeed in litile 
danger from such concessions; let it be remembered that they 
leave unimpeached the correctness of the processes by which he 
proved and proved again the great truths which form the defini- 
tion of Unitarian Christianity; and until the time shall come 
(and it will not be soon) when the absolute unity of God, the 
universality and paternity of his government, and the simple hu- 
manity of Christ, shall need no more defence, recourse will be 
aie to the storehouse of perspicuous proof which his works 
contain, 


(To be continued.) 
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[ rove all beauty! Animate or inanimate, the fabric of nature 
or the work of art, still shall beauty be ever welcome to me, as it 
has been from the earliest perception of my childhood until now. 
Many and strange are the scenes on which | have eazed ; many 
are the harsh lessons I have unwillingly learned ; painful has 
been each succeeding discovery of worldly deceit in those who 
were most trusted ; bitter was it to find that outward beauty could 
sometimes cover inward deformity ; yet still, fall what may, in 
riches and in poverty, in sickness and in health, under whatever 
form beauty approaches me, to see it isto love it. Beauty is 
love, and love is beauty. When universal love shall enwrap the 
whole earth as with a garment, then shall universal beauty follow 
In its train. 

Hark! what sound ts that? A noble ship is flying through the 
watery waste, with her tall masts straining, and her canvass flying 
loose, where old ocean clips earth’s central line with his’ broad 
girdle. The transient hurricane rushes along in its mad career, 
which no craft formed by human hands may resist. ‘The heavens 
are black as night, and the surface of the sea is smooth, while 
still the rushing wind increases, and the shuddering vessel fltes like 
aguilty thing before it, till the harsh voice of the mariner rises 
with an unearthly sound, faintly heard amidst the whistling uproar, 
and ‘fourteen knots’ startles the watchful master, as the craft 
is lad) gunwale under, and again rights with the loss of her 
canvass, blown from the ropes that held it. Now are heard the 
pattering raindrops, large, lew, and heavy ; they increase; the wind 
blows less furiously ; the rain comes heavier r, the drops fall faster, 
laster still; the water falls in torrents ts—till the decks are 
swimming, anid the scuppers scarcely give it escape. ‘The wind 
is gone, and there is a dead calm; the mariners have fled from 
the disease-imparting deluge to ‘se eck refuge in the hollow of 
the vessel ; downwards, downwards, ve rtically as the line of the 
builder, still falls the torrent from ‘ heaven’s windows,’ and not a 
sound interrupts its hissing plash on the bosom of the salt deep, 
Which in moveless apathy receives the falling waters to its em- 
brace. Still are the heavens dark, and to the westward, dense 
masses of black clouds are piling one on the other in’ horrible 
thickness, looking as though the *y might be grasped with the hand. 
The vessel stirs not, and the steersman leaves the helm to seek 
dry garments, while the lately-peopled deck remains deserted, and 
the symmetric craft looms through her watery dri apery like a 
phantom ship. 

Hope dawns again. Mark where the clouds are parting; see 
the black changing to grey, still dark, but with floculent masses 


gradually separating; a red tint is spreading along a central 
No. 74, . H 
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streak ; deeper, still deeper is it tinging; it bursts, and the ragged 
edges are fringed in glowing gold, surrounding a field of deepest 
azure, which widens to an extended plain, changing around its 
border to a clear pale sea-green, where it joins the purpling and 
pink clouds, on which are still recumbent a mass - black ae 
tain-looking vapours, momentarily lighting up with a glare of 
lowering red, varying with cameleon quickness, and separating 
into streaks. Look! look! they are pierced with golden radiance, 
the atmosphere is bathed in a flood of light, while darkness is 
fleeing away. It comes! it comes! the god of day has burst his 
watery bondage ; the flood of heaven is arrested in its course as 
though it never had been; the eye may no longer look on the 
glowing splendour of the equinoctial beam, but turns to the broad 
expanse of the waste of waters, on whose placid surface not a 
ripple, not a spot, not a vestige of life or movement, may be seen, 
Like an unbroken and faultless mirror is the glassy face of ocean, 
stilled even to deadness by the power of the falling flood, which 
soothed its raging fury in mingling with it like an embrace of love. 
It looks not like the great salt lake; even now, as the sun glares 
upon it, it resembles a solid giant crystal. : 
And yonder work of human hands, the only, the solitary 
object resting on the bosom of the deep, motionless as the water 
wherein she is mirrored, yet with a busy hum arising from the 
mariners, who again crowd her decks; what is she, whither goes 
she? Look on her, and say if aught more lovely ever pressed 
the bosom of the blue deep, or spread her white wings to a tropic 
breeze. Mark that low hull, straight upon the water, with nota 
single white speck to deform the symmetric outline. Could such 
a form have been modelled by mere human hands? See the 
lovely bow where it breasts the pale green reflected from the 
metal which sheathes the vessel like an armour; and cast more 
than a glance on that clean run and exquisitely moulded counter, 
upward rising like the scornful lip of beauty, as though in mockery 
that the element whereon she floats should deem it possible 
to arrest her flight. She looks motionless, yet she is not s0. 
Without a breath of air stirring, still she draws ahead by the mere 
witchery of shape which the artist has imparted to her. Scarcea 
fish swims the deep can outstrip her speed, give her but smooth 
water and the wind a beam; yea she can almost gibe the wind in 
its teeth, when her master puts her on her mettle, and curbs her 
with the helm. Vain hope were it for any craft on the waters t0 
arrest her course, against the will of her guide, The ospray alone 
may track her silvery wake. Look on her again, mark her tall 
spars raking aft, and wrought to mathematical precision, nota 
shaving could be taken from them without impairing their accu- 
racy; strain them either more forward or more aft, and they 
would be misplaced. Mark the symmetry of her rigging, so pel 
fect, yet so exquisitely adapted, that it looks as though a spider had 
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wrought on the fairy vessel with a tracery of gossamer. Yet so 
well fitted are all parts to each other, that, though her canvass has 
blown away in the squall, not a spar is sprung. She is an armed 
craft, yet she shows no ports. Look closer at her. What see you 
on her deck? An enormous long gun traversing on a frame, 
which throws sixty pounds of iron at every discharge, with rifle 
accuracy and at a safe distance. She wears no flag, but have you 
not yet made her out to be a schooner of three hundred tons, of 
Baltimore build, three weeks old, and bound round the Horn to 
cruise In the Pacific with a Patriot commission, under which she 
will sweep the commerce of Spain from the face of the waters? 
But hark again! Listen to the shouts of the mariners. They 
are bending fresh sails of white cotton duck to the yards and 
booms; the rigging is strewn with men; the helm is once more 
in hand; the south wind blows. Look forward where the wave is 
streaking with ripply patches; the sails flap heavily against the 
spars; it was but a puff which died away. Hark! how the 
master whistles a low note to wile it back; slowly it comes; again 
the masses of canvass are bellying, but still it is not sure; yes, 

yes, the clouds are clearing off to the south, and the sky is 
streaked with mares’ tails; the breeze comes; the vessel is going 
about ; how like a live thing she moves! See, she lies her course, 

the wind is three points before the beam, but yonder red patch on 

the log-line marks that her way is eleven knots. Glance your 

eye over the taffrail. Draw a line down yonder whitening wake, 

and it would strike through stem and stern-post. The slate will 

be broken, and the log-book expended, ere her dead reckoning 

records leeway. ‘This, this is beauty; a sublime combination of 

nature and of art. 

Many days have passed away. Look to the south! farther!— 
farther still! Yonder sails the gallant craft. The breeze is 
strong, and two points abaft the beam, yet the log tells but nine 
knots on the hollow troughy sea. The mariners are all clad in 
their wintry garments, the light spars are housed, and the upper 
masts are shortened, and half her canvass is reefed and taken in. 
The water smooths and the speed of the craft increases to twelve 
knots. A deep mist is around, and neither sun, moon, nor stars, 
have been seen for three days. ‘ Breakers ahead!’ shouts the 
mariner in the foretop, and ‘the master shortens sail, while the 
stormy peterel flits to and fro athwart the stern with its gloomy 
Wings, and ever and anon encircles the mizen truck, uttering its 
unearthly ominous scream. ‘Two hours have elapsed, and a 
heavy fall of snow has heaped the deck ; the wind has changed, 
and blows st ‘adily from the north, while the mist has cleared 
away, and a faint glimpse of sunshine illumines the wintry sky. 
The craft is in a strait scarce seven miles wide, with lofty moun- 
tains on either hand. The water is smooth, but covered with 


white foamy crests, and the log tells nine knots, yet how slowly 
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pass the objects on the shore! Why is this : Mark you not that 
the ocean stream is running like the race of Pentland past her 
hows, mocking the swift-heeled vessel, and robbing her of more 
than three-fourths of her speed. A scanty two knots is her pro- 


eress over the ground, but heed it not, there is much to look on 
worthy the delay. ‘Lurn vour gaze westward over the quarter, 
See you those lofty mountains in the distance, snow-covered like 
the land in which they are rooted? The central one was in 
former ages a volcano, whence the Spanish discoverers called the 
sland domain which it overlooks, the ‘ Land of Fire.’ Have 
vou ever beheld a more wild and desolate region? Yet, ere you 


» 


answer, look eastward. Behold yon horrid towering crags, 
whereon not even the snow can find a secure resting-place. 
Vhere offers not foothold for a human being, and the sharp 
rnguiar potnts, rising on every side from amidst the cheerless 
‘now, and glistening in the faint rays of the half-frozen sun, look 
as though even a bird would be impaled which might essay to 
perch. Itis Staaten Land, an island so wild and forlorn, that 
none but a Dutchman, accustomed to purloin land from the 
ocean, could be found even to bestow a name upon it. Strong 
must have been the desire of possession, which could have induced 
human beings to lay claim to sucha spot. The strait to which 
it forms the eastern border took its name from the navigator Le 
Maire. Look at the rocks on either hand, where the dashing 
surf has swept away the snowy crust. See the uncouth seals 
which here and there stretch their hairy length upon them, from 
time to time tumbling awkwardly into the sea, in’ unwieldy 
sport. Here and there, where a patch of sand skirts the rocks, or 
a slope of shingle meets the plash of the wave, the absurd looking 
penguins show their pated necks. Were it summer, and you 
essayed to land, the stupid animals would endeavour to drive you 
from their territories with their outstretched flippers, and spoon- 
looking beaks. No slaughter you might make amongst them, 
would convince them of their folly. Had you slain an hundred, 
and but one were left, he would still press on to share the fate of 
his companions, as senselessly as a Russian soldier, and without 
any more apparent object. 

fhe craft is in mid-channel. Birds innumerable, of many 
varieties, are floating on the waters, skimming their surface, 
hovering in the air, and cleaving the blue space with their wings. 
Geese, ducks, divers, gannets, and penguins, rest on the wave, 
while the peterel and pintado, or Cape-pigeon, follow in the wake, 
Garting down each moment for their food. The turkey-buzzard 
hovers upwards, borne on his moyeless pinions while wafted in the 
breeze, and the gallant Ospray proudly cuts the air in his soaring 
flight, till his Vigilant eye marks the track of the fish on the 
surlace, and he stoops on his prey swiftly as the lightning flash 
dariing from on high. But, lo! yonder comes the giant of the 
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ocean breeze, the majestic and snow-white albatross ; his enormous 
pintons bear him in circles high in air, while he surveys the 
strange object which has come to invade his domain. The sun's 
ray has struck upon his plumage of dazzling white, and nearer, 
nearer still, he approaches. Twice has he circled the mast-head, 
and his wing has brushed the long streamer, whose quivering has 
startled him from his self-possession, Higher he soars, and now 
he is almost stationary, while he scans the cause of his alarm. 
His pinions are again about to fan the air, but, no! it is too late. 
The master stands on the quarter-deck, and a ball from the un- 
erring rifle of the western wilderness has reached the noble bird 
at his airy height; downward he plunges with involuntary swift- 
ness, and now he is motionless on the water, with his ruflled 
plumage, showing like a heaped snow-drift: even in death that 
majestic bird is beautiful. But, hark! the mimic thunder has 
reverberated from the rocks around, and the air is filled with its 
screaming tenants all rising on the wing, as though greeting their 
common foe-man with their reproaches. But a few moments, 
and the source of their alarm is forgotten—they have again re- 
turned to their several pursuits. 

Look again to the south—still farther—farther! For many 
days has the gallant craft breasted the head-wind and heavy sea, 
in the sixtieth degree of latitude. Mark her through the snow- 
storm, with no cloth but a storm-sail on her. ‘Three days have 
passed, and no fire has burned on board her. Look on yon hungry 
mariner eagerly devouring the raw and briny meat he cannot 
cook. Vegetable substances may not satiate his craving. Heavily 
blows the gale, and the mountain waves run high, as though eager 
to dash the vessel on the Southern Continent, where so many 
Spanish war-ships have left their stranded fragments. Vain 
hope! she is not manned by Spaniards, nor is there aught in 
her build over which a lee-shore night claim power; like a sea- 
bird in the waye, she Jaughs the tempest to scorn, and still points 
a northward prow, whether mounted on the foamy crest, or 
shooting down the deep abyss. 

Days have again elapsed, and that beautiful craft has again 
every spar rigged out, and Is clothed from deck to trucks in her 
snow-white duck; she has made twenty-five degrees of northing, 
and is gently gliding over the placid surlace of the Pacific Ocean. 
The early morning sun Is shining out, and over the whole surface 
of the azure sky not a vestige of cloud is to be seen. The joyous 
mariners are carolling in their light garments, revelling in the 
elasticity of a climate whose type must have been found in Para- 
dise. It is mid-winter, yet the temperature is balmy and de- 
licious, and every fibre of the body thrills with delight, while the 
Spirit is entranced as with a spell. ‘A sail! a sail! shouts the 
man at the mast-head, and many glasses range the horizon on 
the instant. It is on the weather-bow, but the helm is altered, 
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and the craft lies directly in the wake of the stranger. Three 
honrs, and she is up with her, but she wears a flag which yields 
only disappointment, and the craft swiftly leaves her to leeward, 
Again the helm is changed, and the course is due westward ; the 
sun is at its meridian height, and a fresh man has mounted to 
the mast-head. ‘ Land!’ is his cry; and all eyes are strained 
forward. Is he right, or is it a fogbank ? Surely only rising 
clouds are to be seen. Mark how they change their aspect! No 
land could look so lofty. Look again; there is an opening over 
yon floculent mass, above which is a misty vapour slowly clearing 
away. The opening is growing wider, and in the centre of it there 
is a mountain peak. Look! the mist has cleared away from the 
summit, and the giant mass is seen rearing its snowy head to- 
wards the heavens. Onward moves the craft, and the mountain- 
ous snowy ridge is seen trending away, north and south, witha 
broken and ragged outline, here and there rising into conical ele- 
vations, which seem to mock their base. Is that smoke which ts 
curling round one of the peaks, or is the melting snow resolving 
into vapours? I cannot pronounce. Nearer and nearer we 
approach, and now the hitherto unbroken surface begins to vary. 
Ridges and vallies begin to appear in the faint blue mass. Ha! 
a secondary ridge, devoid of snow, appears to run parallel with 
the main chain. How barren, sharp, and defined it looks ; how 
jagged is its outline! Look a little to the north; see you yonder 
bell-formed mountain rising from the secondary ridge? It Is the 
Campana de Quillota, far and near the sailor’s landmark, and 
many wondrous stories are told of the wealth which the aborigines 
buried in its entrails, to hide it from the Spaniards. Witches 
and demons guard it; and though at night a blue flame plays 
around the entrance to the cavern, by day all trace has disap- 
peared. It is a beautiful mountain! See how its summit rises 
clear, while a drapery of mist has shrouded its central region. 
Upward rises the mist, and now again the mountain is lost to 
view. But nearer we approach, and the third, or marine ridge of 
hills, is becoming visible. The loftier ridges are magnificent, but 
this is beautiful. Look ; into what shadowy forms it is broken: 
Mark the glens, thickly clothed with woods of dark green foliage, 
and rising above them in beautiful relief, the licht green grassy 
slopes, " hich, at their extreme height, melt aii ‘a red marly 
tint, as if to show the outline like a map. Look on the arms of 
the mountains, spreading outwards, and cradually lengthening 
into long rocky promontories, abutting in the elassy ocean, with 
the continuous reef showing its sharp points at intervals, as the 
slow roll of the approaching tide varies in its speed. Voluptuous 
is the soft motion of the vessel, as if in unison with the flute of the 
mariner on the bow, beneath which the faint ripple of the water 
dashes with a musical sound. Look now on the near. cliffs. 
hose old granite crags are moss-crowned above, and sea-weel 
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circles around their base, while, at their mid-heizght, marine plants 
are flourishing. Look to the right of them, where a slender 
thread of water trickles downwards from the fissure in the rock. 
What a lovely green spot it has formed around it, encircled by 
shrubs thickly studded with crimson blossoms! Move the glass 
to the left. There is a thicket of aloes on the very face of the 
crag. How green and beautiful the thorny leaves appear! Above 
them there is a patch of cactus. Mark the one which stands 
apart, lofty as a tree, and looking like a tree divested of its 
lateral branches. Were you nearer, you would behold it thickly 
set round with spines, long, hard, and wiry, which serve the 
women of the country for knitting-needles. Look now lower 
down, half-way between the aloe-patch and the ocean, more to 
the right. The white speck on that tabular rock is salt, formed 
by the heat of the sun. When the northerly gales are on, the 
hounding surf dashes to that height, and thus makes a provision 
for the salt- vatherers: but it is a perilous trade they follow. Do 
you see a speck aloft in the air, which seems motionless, high 
above the clifls ? It is a condor, looking out for his prey. Look, 
it grows larger. He has discovered something. He is sailing in 
a circle with outstretched wings, which seem to have no move- 
ment; round and round he floats, but with a gradual descent, like 
a slow spiral. Again he is fixed, and cautiously surveys the 
scene beneath him. Something has scared him, and now he 
soars away till he is almost out of sight. Now he stoops down 
till within an hundred yards of the cliff, and again sweeps round 
in a broad circle. Once more he is fixed, and may be distinctly 
marked; his neck is stretched out, and with the glass you may 
distinguish his long crooked beak and bald head, rising out ofa 
collar of white feathers, which project like a ruff at right angles 
from his neck. His claws are drawn up, and in his wings there 
Is a tremulous motion; at the ends of them there are for athers 
projecting like the stic en of a lady’s fan. How very beautifully 
they play! Now he is satisfied with his survey, and he stoops 
again, Mark him! downwards he goes to yonder patch of yellow 
sand. What seeks he? There is a young seal asleep beneath 
the cliff. He shall sleep no more. The talons of the condor are 
in his back, and alres uly are his eyes torn out with the beak: in 
madness the seal rolls in the sand, and his enemy meanwhile 
buffets him with his wings, and tears away his skin in fragments. 
Sull he struggles, and has half reached the water; bes look ; 
another condor has descended, and yet t another. They do not 
quarrel, but devour their living prey in concert. In an hour, the 
skeleton alone will be left to tell the tale, 

The craft has shot past the bight, and is rounding a point 
Where the northern gales have left “rocks piled on rocks in hor- 
rible confusion. The eternal granite seems in its massy frag - 
ments to bid defiance to the ocean wear, She leaves them behind, 
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‘eel and a fair bay is opening to the gladdened eyes of the crev, 
4 | ee ‘The sun has just dipped beneath the western wave, but the pale 
; moon sheds around the scene a holier light. On the right hand 
{ all is in darkness, save the broken outline of the lofty cliffs, 
ait marked in the blue vault, and the speck-like fires of the fishermen, 
4 whose canoes have left the waters. To the left is seen a winding 
road, leading, by a zig-zag traverse, to a fortress on the clills, 
£4 beneath which a eentle surf is playing. A broader road crosses 
ee the mountain farther on; farther to the right is a picturesque 
- ravine, out of which a small mountain brook is meandering, 
bordered in some paris by rocks, and in others by green sloping 

banks. White cottages peep forth amongst them, surrounded 

by patches of garden, which seem scarcely to find a level. Vines 


’ crawl here and there up the face of the banks, and straggling 
a: peach and almond trees are rooted in the clefts of the rock. 


‘That level patch which looks greener than the rest, and behind 
which there is a thread of water, is lucerne grass. ‘Lhe brown- 
looking tree, which shades it at the end, is an olive. That with 
the thick shade is a fig-tree. At mid-day the master of the 
dwelling and his family take their meal beneath it, and the green 
lemons and bitter oranges, fresh from those trees which skirt the 
garden, furnish a delicious relish to it. The cliffs sarround the 


o% 


| oii bay in the form of a horse-shoe, In the centre there is a broad, 
if 4 level, sandy beach, on which canoes are drawn up. Backwards 

rt towards the cliffs a fair town is spread. Many of the dwellings 
' = 


| are surrounded by white-walled gardens, and thickly eroved , 
orchards; they are the dwellings of the rich. Church towers 











iy) rise amongst them, and huts of rushes fill many vacant spaces. 
| a i Row upon row you may sce white cottages, rising one above 
| on the other, and looking over the numerous vessels which stud the 
. 4 dh water like an enchanted mirror. Oh! how beautiful it is! Can 
| “| a the crew of that craft leave it to follow the trade of war on the 
) 4 ik waters? hey will. ‘The leader is in his youth, and has not yet 
ii learnt to distinguish good from evil, Enthusiasm is to him as 
| GE judgment. Reader, it is but a sketch, Wilt thou travel further 

TTP in search of beauty, with 

ay Junius Repivivus? 

4 ON THE PROSPECTS OF THE PEOPLE, 

i he TO THE EDITOR, 

Hil) Sika tate i.e at of king on he dni seo ctw 

lg | | gard national prosperity as consisting 

Se almost entirely in the absence of poverty, but I still must maintain 

| that all estimates of the happiness of a community should be 
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1p cunded, not on the aggregate riches of its members, but on their 
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freedom from want; and that if a single individual in it has to 
complain that he cannot obtain remunerating employment, there 
must be some defect in the social state. L acknowledge that the 
term ‘remunerating’ is somewhat vague, and | intend it to 
mean such employment as will enable a moderately industrious 
man to be in a constant progression towards bettering his condi- 
tion, from whatever low point he may have started. That the 
whole of the human race may be placed in such situations | have 
not the shghtest doubt, but | confess that, from a long course of 
misgovernment, the problem, in our own country, is become some- 

what difficult to solve, in conse quence of the mass of poverty, and 
its accompaniment, ignorance, which has been for a long period 
suffered to accumulate. We can now see plainly enough how it 
has been prevented in another country. The Atlantic, or old 
states of North America, have produced the eleme nts, or springs 

of poverty ina far greater number than this country, in the shape 
of a rapid increase of population ; but there these springs, as fast 
as they appeared, have found space to run olf and diverge from the 
fountain-head, and, in thousands of rills, to fertilize the new mea- 
dows through which they have meande ae here, they have met 
with and obstructed each other in their course, and, for want of 
a sufficient number of separate and distinct channels, before they 
reached the sea, have accumulated into a mighty lake of human 
poverty, which, unless it is skilfully drained, will ultimately over- 
whelm the whole country ina general rain. 

[do not say that employ ment for the whole population might 
not have been found within our own limited boundaries, by wise 
legislation, under the /aissez-nous faire system, or that it may not 
still be done: ; but unfortunately there is little hope of such le: v1s= 
lators being found, unless chosen more directly by the people ; 
and the intellect of this same people has been by former go- 
vernors* (by the sins of omission and commission) so destroyed 
Or brutalized, that the poorer classes are not at present fit to 
choose new ones. Our only hope must, therefore, rest on placing 
the rising generation under better auspices—in directing their 
education to eood instead of evil. [give a much more extensive 
meaning to the term ‘education’ than is generally understood, 
and I consider the whole of mankind as going through even a 
regular course from the moment they are born. Look through 
any large city, and say if there are not Organized schools for the 
different. de :partments of swindling, picking pockets, stealing, 
house-bres aking, &c. &c., in which the course is conducted under 
amore rigid examination than even at our universities. Now 
these éléves can be more easily taught to obtain the same object 
by honest means, if we could once get them into our schools, and 


* Under this term I comprehend all those who have exercised a control over the 
operative classes, whether king, lords, commons, clergy, corporations, conservatives, 
&c., &c., their retainers and followers. 
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this must be attempted, for, in nine cases out of ten, it is poverty 
that has driven them from us, and converted them into beasts of 
prey. But a good education is impossible, unless it is accom- 

anied by the means of livelihood—the first cannot be imparted 


without the last. 


How then are the means of doing it to be 


offered? First, by repealing all laws which check national 
industry, amongst the most prominent of which are the Corn-laws. 
Secondly, by affording to all the free choice of cultivating lands 
or manufactures, either in the mother country or the colonies, 
These measures would banish poverty from the nation, but whe- 
ther the quantum of reform which it has obtained will send men 
into parliament, fit and willing to execute them, time alone can 
show, but I trust much more to the law of necessity than to 


any other. 


Ve can, of course, obtain no data from which to calculate the 
amount of population that our country can maintain, under a free 
system of exchange of manufactures for food, and it is possible 
that Great Britain may become to the world—what London 1s to 
Now, as the inhabitants of London 
live by importing food from all quarters, (if the term import may 
be allowed in this case,) it is only to extend the same idea to 
a whole country or nation, and why may it not do the same? 
Holland has for ages been in this situation. ‘The limit of the 
comfortable condensation of the population in any place may not 
-easily be defined, and of the two modes of supporting it—bring- 
ing food to the people, or sending them to the food—the former 
is the most desirable, inasmuch as it is generally allowed that 
progression of intellect, and consequently the rapidity of human 
improvement, will always be in a direct ratio to the density of the 
people, in which the human mind is brought into full action by 


Britain—a great metropolis. 


constant collision. 


No efforts of the press can possibly afford a 


full substitute for colloquial intercourse, as far as the improvement 
of the mind is concerned, and it is to be regretted that the custom 
of detached houses in the agricultural districts should exist, from 
which the proverbial ignorance of the English farmer arises ; | 
therefore cannot join in the regret expressed by Sir Walter Scott, 
that the French farm-houses were grouped in villages instead of 
being dispersed all over the country as in England. It is in some 
degree to the French nation being so gregarious that their supe- 
a over other people in the agrémens de la vie is to be attri- 


butec 


The isolated dispersion of the population exists also in 


the United States, and however superior that nation may be over 
all others in its government, I still think that our country will be 
the first to demonstrate the proposition of what is the best form, 
and place it on a permanent basis, for there are many more modi- 
an any which the world has yet wit- 
liberty and poverty exist together— 


fications of a government th 
nessed ; but under none can 


the one will inevitably destroy the other, 





efore we can, therefore, 
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perfectly obtain the former, we must remove the latter, The 
practical obstacles of the attempt will arise from the difficulty of 
getting access to and obtaining the confidence of the poor. They 
have so long been degraded by all the other classes into a distinct 
caste, and kept at arm’s length from the rest of the community, 
that we are regarded almost as their natural enemies, and every 
endeavour on our parts to obtain a greater intimacy with them 
will most certainly be misconstrued, and regarded with suspicion. 
The aristocratic pride of this country must humble itself; a 
personal interchange of friendly offices must take place between 
the rich and the poor; all arrogant assumptions of superiority 
must cease ; our public schools of every description, intended for 
their education, must be conducted with a greater spirit of kind- 
ness and familiarity, and even our poor laws administered with 
the same feeling. /auteur, obsequiousness, and servility must 
be banished the country. Unless this 1s accomplished it will be 
impossible to educate, or even to govern the poor. As for our 
charitable donations, (so miscalled,) the greater part of them are 
worse than useless ; they are bestowed without any acquaintance 
with the object, and then of course received without any kindly 
feeling, The donor is thus entitled to no praise or reward, for 
there can be no virtue without a sacrifice, and where is the sacri- 
fice in the simple act of taking from the pocket what is never 
missed ? There is but one species of true charity, and it is that 
only which will enable the poor to live without it, or, in other 
words, to assist them in earning their own subsistence. ‘The terms 
‘ignorant mob,’ ‘ brutal rabble,’ &c, must cease to be used, 
and those who now employ them must be taught that they are 
not of the ‘ rabble’ only by the fortuitous concurrence of cir- 
cumstances, and are themselves partly the cause of the existing 
ignorance and brutality by neglecting every means of removing 
it; the people are so merely because those who ought to teach 
them better, do not perform their duty. These are unpalatable 
truths with many, but | am ready to bear the obloquy, and chal- 
lenge the contradiction. With you, sir, 1 know they will be 
received in the best spirit, because the most congenial to that of 
your excellent Repository, and I beg to subscribe myself most 
respectfully yours, 


Bristol, 9 Jan. 1833. Joun Ham. 
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NOTICES OF FRANCE—No. 5. Tue Six Coves. 


[From the Commonplace-Book of an Invalid. ] 


The six French Codes—Some account of each—Appendix and its contents—Bulk 
of French law up to 1831, contrasted with that of English law—Justices of the 
peace—Primary courts—Cours royales—Assize courts—Costs of suit—Court of 
Cassation—Grand juries abolished by Bonaparte—The ‘ Hypothéque,’ or re- 
gister of titles—Pot de vin—A favourite custom at court—The new municipal law 
—Law on the organization of the national guard—New electoral law—I mprove- 
ment of the baliot—Imperfections in French jurisprudence—Dependence of 
juries—excessive number of judges and supp!éans—Power of transference and 
consequent delays—Improvements in the criminal code proposed by commission 
of revision—Unspeakable obligations of France and the whole world to Beccaria, 


Romilly, and Bentham, 


Tur great body of French law up to the year 1831 consisted of 
six Codes, entitled respectively, 1. Code Civile; 2. Code de 
Procédure Civile; 3. Code de Commerce; 4. Code d’Instruction 
criminelle ; 5. Code Pénal; 6. Code Forestier ; accompanied by 
tables of costs and expenses, with an appendix subjoined to the 
first five codes. ‘The first five of these codes compose what was 
known by the name of the Code Napoleon, all of them not having 
been completed till during the period of his usurpation of the 
rights and liberties of the people ; but the credit of them is alone 
due to the National Assembly of France who devised and pre. 
pared them. After the restoration the Bourbons added the ap- 
pendix, containing amongst others a law against the freedom of 
the press, and the even more infamous lot, pour la répression 
des Crimes et des Delits commis dans les édifices ow sur les 
objets consacrés.a la religion catholique, §c. and also the sixth 
code called Code Forestier. ‘The Code Civile, the first, and by 
far the most comprehensive of these divisions, defines the rights of 
persons in their various capacities of citizens, parents, sons, daugh- 
ters, guardians, minors, married and unmarried. It next treats 
of property in its respective modes of acquisition and possession, 
as inheritances,* marriage portions, sales, leases, bonds, loans, 
mortgages. The Code de Procédure Civile prescribes the manner 
of proceeding before the different courts of justice, beginning with 
the Juge de paix; also the mode of carrying sentences into effect, 
whether the payment of damages, the distraining of goods, or the 
imprisoning the party condemned. It declares likewise, the 
course to be followed in transactions distinct from those of the 
law courts, as in arbitrations, taking possession of an inheritance, 
or a division of property between man and wife. The Code de 
Commerce begins by defining the duties of certain officers, of 
commercial agents, such as sworn brokers and appraisers ; it next 
treats of partnerships, of sales and purchases, of bills of ex- 
change, of shipping, freight, and insurance, of temporary sus- 


Big This division, being that to which the attention of the writer was more particularly 
directed practically as well as theoretically, will be considered more at large. 
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pensions of payment, and bankruptcies. ‘The Code d’ Instruction 
Criminelle, a very different but equally interesting division, ex- 
jlains the duties of all public officers connected with the judicial 
police, whether mayors, assistants of mayors (adjoints) procureurs 
du roi, juge d’instruction, &c. After prescribing the rules re- 
garding evidence, it regulates the manner of appointing juries, and 
the questions which fall within their competency. Its further 
dispositions relate to the mode and nature of appeals, and to the 
very unpopular courts authorized to try state offences, termed 
Cours Spéciale under Bonaparte, and Cours Prévédtale under the 
Bourbons. ‘The Code Pénal describes the punishments awarded 
for offences in all their variety of gradation, from the penalties of 
the police correctionnelle, to the severest sentence of the law. 
All offences are classed under two general heads,—state offences, 
such as counterfeiting coin, resisting police oflicers, sedition, re- 
bellion ; and offences against individuals, as calumny, false evi- 
dence, manslaughter, murder. The appendix to the Code Pénal 
contains a law to indemnify the emigrants, dated 17 May, 1826, 
which has given rise recently to much debate in the chamber 
of deputies; and which has been materially altered; a law 
relative to there pair of highways, or what in England are called 
parish roads ;* laws for the regulation of notaries, interest of 
money, relatif & la Plaidoirie, pleadings in courts of justice, 
and regulating the profession of advocate (avocat) and the 
barristers; the horrible law of sacrilege, passed 20th April, 
1825, and the laws against the press and periodical journals, 
The Code Forestier, passed in the third year of Charles the 
Tenth’s reign, (1827,) attempts to reduce to rule that manage- 
ment, not only of the royal, but the national forests, and in some 
cases even those belonging to private individuals, and to establish 
guards, fines, and other regulations, which, after all, must, and 
in most cases may best be left to the persons immediately inte- 
rested in their conservation, and in the profits derivable there- 
from, under the protection of such legislative enactments as our 
last English Trespass Act contains, for the protection of timber, 
coppice-woods, &c. &c. In France it is computed there are 
17,000,000 of English acres of forest land, 3,700,000 of which 
are said to belong to the government, and which, according to the 
published accounts, do not make an annual return of more 
than 800,000/., or after the rate of little more than four shillings 
per acre—a result sufficiently indicative either of gross neglect or 
Mismanagement.¢ The impertinent interference with the rights 

* It will scarcely be believed that more than ordinary repairs under this act, such 
as repairs of bridges, &c. cannot be effected without the consent of different officers 


at a distance—sv insatiable was the appetite of the Bourbons for the creation of 
patronage, 


+ Abundant proof of this was afforded to the writer, when he afterwards crossed 
the Bocage, went through the national forest of Bersay, and lived for a fortnight in 


one of the romantic recesses of the vast forests of the Ardennes, several of which 
were for sale, 
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of private property sanctioned by the forest code, are such as 
none but an ignorant and despotically inclined government would 
have attempted. Inasmuch as the character of the present 
government of France partakes of those statesman-like qualities, 
this evil must wait a little longer for its remedy. 

These codes, the first attempt to reduce the laws of a great 
nation into the compass of a pocket volume, consist of a number 
of sections and short paragraphs, each paragraph marked with a 
number, to facilitate reference. The style is as concise as is con- 
sistent with clearness. ‘The arrangement is minute and elaborate. 
Copies of it are in possession not only of the judges, pleaders, 
and attornies, but of agents, merchants, and persons in business 
generally, who, without being enabled by it to dispense with the 
aid of lawyers in a suit, find in it a variety of useful information 
and explanations, which not unfrequently prevent a suit, and qua- 
lify men of moderate understanding to solve questions of common 
occurrence in their respective occupations. In England, on the 
contrary, such is the immense number of law-books, and their 
ponderous size, that it would require the age of one of the patri- 
archs to gain a competent knowledge of them. The most 
condensed edition of the statutes at large, yet given to the public, 
occupies thirty-nine volumes in quarto, seven and a half of which 
comprise the Acts from Magna Charta to the end of the reign of 
George II., the remaining thirty-one and a half being filled with 
those of the two last reigns! In France the justices of the peace 
are very numerous, there being one for each canton, and conse- 
quently near three thousand in the kingdom. They are never, as 
in England, clergymen, and seldom country gentlemen,* but per- 
sons acquainted with the law, and mostly in circumstances which 
make the salary, small as it is, (from eight hundred to one 
thousand francs, thirty to forty pounds, ) an acceptable return for 
a portion of their time. They are not unfrequently provincial 
attornies, or pleaders retired from business. The justice of the 
peace (or juge de paix) in France is authorized to pronounce 
finally in petty sessions under fifty francs, or two pounds, and to 
make, in one up to one hundred francs, a decision subject to 
appeal. He takes cognizance likewise of disputes about tenants’ 
repairs, servants’ wages, the displacing of the landmarks of pro- 
perty, driving incautiously on the highway, damaging standing 
corn, endangering a neighbour’s property by neglecting repairs, 
&c. No action can be brought before a court of justice in France 
until the plaintiff has summoned his adversary before a juge de 
paix with an amicable intent, (cité en conciliation,) and received 


* Under the old system in France there were no country gentlemen, none answering 
to what we understand by that phrase, no men of moderate fortunes living on theit 
estates in the a —— the policy of the Bourbons to have but two classes of 
persons—the very rich and the very poor. The operation of the laws of inheritance 
will in time give Foence this class in society. pe 
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from the judge a proces verbal, showing that the difference could 
not be adjusted. When the justice is prevented from acting, his 
lace is taken by his first, and, if necessary, by his second substi- 
tute. Of the primary courts there is one for every arrondisse- 
ment, making above three hundred and sixty for the whole of 
France. Each is composed of three or four members, of two or 
three suppléans, or assistant members, and of a procureur du rot, 
acting on the part of the crown. 

In populous districts, cours de premiére instance comprise six, 
seven, eight, or more members, and are divided into two or 
three chambers. They are- chiefly occupied with questions of 
civil law, and hold, in the extent of their jurisdiction, a medium 
between the humble limits of the juge de paix, and the extensive 
powers of the cour royale, their decisions being final wherever 
the income of a property does not exceed forty shillings, or the 
principal forty pounds; but subject to an appeal to the cour royale. 

The members of these inferior courts are now named, like other 
judges, by the crown, and hold their places for life. The salary 
of each is eighty pounds, their number, including suppléans, is not 
far short of three thousand. A section of the tribunal de premiere 
instance is appropriated to the trial of offences, under the name of 
tribunal de police correctionnelle ; these are for graver oflences, 
to which punishment of imprisonment, not exceeding five years, 
may be adjudged, whereas, in the former, imprisonment is limited 
to five days, or a fine of fifteen francs. ‘These offences are such 
as assault and battery, swindling, privately stealing, using false 
weights or measures, &c. The higher courts of justice are equal 
in jurisdiction to our courts in Westminster-hall and on the 
circuit, but with this material difference, that in France the civil 
courts are always stationary. The cours royales, in number 
twenty-seven, are attached to the chief provincial towns through- 
out the kingdom. ‘They are all formed on the same model, and 
possessed of equal powers, though differing materially in extent 
of business and number of members. ‘The number of the latter 
depends on the population of the tract of country (generally three 
departments) subject to the jurisdiction of the court. In a 
populous quarter, like Normandy, a cour royale comprises twenty, 
thirty, and even forty judges, and is divided into three or four 
chambers, of which one performs the duty of an English grand 
jury, in deciding on the bills of indictment ; (mises en accusation ;) 
another is for the trial of offences, (police correctionnelle,) and a 
third, with perhaps a fourth, is for civil suits. These courts are 
often called cours d’appel, as all the cases that come before 
them must previously have been tried by an inferior court. The 
collective number of judges in these higher courts is not short of 
nine hundred, an aggregate hardly credible to an English ear, 
and which would prove a very serious charge on the public purse, 
Were not their salaries very moderate, the lowest being one hun- 
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dred pounds, while the highest does not exceed three hundred 
younds a year; the amount being regulated in strict reference to 
the population of the towns where the court is held.* ‘The assize 
courts take cognizance exclusively of criminal cases; that is, of 
the crimes or serious offences referred to them by the cours 
royales. They consist of three, four, or five judges, members of the 
cour royale, but never belonging to the section that finds the in- 
dictments. The distinguishing accompaniment of a French 
assize court is a jury, which, as in England, consists of twelve 
members, and decides on the facts of the case, leaving the appli- 
cation of the law, however, to the judges. Complete unanimity 
was at no time necessary ina French jury. At first a majority 
of ten to two was required ; but this was subsequently altered to 
a simple majority, with the qualification that, in case of con- 
demnation by only two voices, (seven to five,) the verdict should 
be reconsidered by the judges, and the party acquitted if, in taking 
judges and jurymen collectively, there was a majority in his 
favour. 

The assizes are the only courts in France that are not stationary. 
They are, however, held in the chief town of a department once 
in three months. Zhe costs of suit are very exactly defined by a 
printed tariff or table; and itis a rule in criminal as well as civil 
cases that the party condemned or losing, is liable for all. The 
special courts (cours spéciales) were constituted out.of the usual 
course for the trial of state oflences by Bonaparte as engines of 
his tyranny; the cours prévotales by the restored Bourbons as 
instruments of theirs.¢ Besides the foregoing applications of that 
term, the name of fribunad, or court, is given in France to a com- 
mittee of five merchants, or leading tradesmen, appointed by the 
mercantile body in every town of considerable business or population. 
Their competency extends to all disputes occurring in mercantile 
business, and falling within the provisions of the code de com- 
merce. Their decisions are founded on that code and on the 
customs of merchants, and are final in all cases below a thousand 
francs. ‘The presence of three members is necessary to form a 
court; the duty is performed gratuitously, and the number of the 
courts in France is between one and two hundred. 

The court of cassation, the highest known to the French laws, 
is held at Paris, and is composed of three chambers, each of six- 
teen members and a president, making, with the premier president, 
a total of fifty-two. Its province is to decide definitively in all 
appeals from the decrees of the cours royales ; investigating not 
the facts of a case but the forms of law, and ordering wherever 


* The English reader should, however, recollect the great difference of the value of 
money in France and England, as well as the still greater dillerence in the style an 
expenses of living in the two countries. 

These have been gotten rid of since the revolution of 1830. The present king is 
suspected of being desirous of restoring them. 
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they have been infringed or deviated from, a new trial before 
another cour royale. ‘This revision takes place in civil as well as 
criminal cases. It determines also all differences as to jurisdiction 
between one court and another; and exercises a certain degree of 
control over every court in the kingdom. It has power to call 
the judges to account before the minister of justice, and even to 
suspend them from their functions; acting thus as a high tribunal 
for the maintenance of the established order of judicature. How 
much better it has answered this its intended purpose and duty 
than those who would exercise and those who would establish 
arbitrary power if they could, has been proved in a late memora- 
ble instance. May the integrity and independence of French 
judges be thus ever vindicated, and may the noble example not 
be lost to other countries ! 

The French minister, ‘ Keeper of the Seals and Minister of Jus- 
tice’ (Garde des Sceaux, §c.) may be compared to the Chancellor 
of England, though his patronage is much more limited and his 
functions much more suitable to that of a minister. He, in fact, 
rarely acts as a judge, but exercises a general superintendence 
over the judicial body. He is the medium of communication 
between the king and the courts of justice, in the same way as the 
minister of the home department is in regard to the civil authori- 
ties. ‘The expenses of the judicial body fall under his cognizance. 
The procureurs généraux and procureurs du rot throughout the 
kingdom address their correspondence to him; and it is his pro- 
vince to report to the king on the commutation or alleviation of 
punishment; on pardons; in short, on all points in dispute or 
controversy whether of legislation or administration. One of the 
more immediate results of the revolution of 1789 was the institu- 
tion of trial by jury in criminal cases; for some time there were 
grand juries in France similar to ours in England, from which 
model they..were adopted; these were, however, parts of the 
system of the National Assembly which ill-suited the despotic views 
of Bonaparte; to attempt seriously to get rid of the former he 
found would be running too great a risk, even for his cunning and 
daring. Partly by means of intimidation, and partly from the 
paucity of numbers, and the habits of French country gentlemen 
having been corrupted, and their views directed to advancement 
at court, (which had been made the centre of attraction,) rather 
than to rural concerns and the improvement of their country 
neighbourhoods, the functions of grand jurymen and their im- 
portance were but ill understood and therefore the less valued, 
so that the wily usurper of the rights of the people succeeded in 
transferring them to the cours royales. This chamber of a cour 
royale still decides, and in secret, on the bills of indictment, on 
ex rem evidence, as do the grand juries of England, so that not 
Only a secret tribunal, the members of which are appointed by 


the king, but a considerable expense, is entailed on the country, 
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which the readoption of the grand jury system would save. Under 
a professedly liberal government, the unsolicited restoration of 
rand juries, and the exclusion of the executive power from inter- 
aon with the election of common juries, might have been con- 
fidently expected ; but the restoration of these popular rights does 
not appear to form any part of the projet of the present govern- 
ment, which seems to be more occupied with aggrandizing itself, 
than with fulfilling the royal promise of republican institutions. 
These, however, as well as the nomination of the juges de pair, 
the mayors, and other local magistrates, must ere long, no doubt, 
be restored to the people, for whose use and benefit they are 
required, and out of whose pockets those officers are paid. 

In another important article the proceedings of courts of judica- 
ture are different in France and in England. Paris does not, like 
London and Edinburgh, absorb almost all the civil law business 
ofthe country. It has, it is true, its cour royale on a large scale, 
comprising five chambers and fifty judges, but its jurisdiction is 
confined to the metropolis and the seven adjacent departments, 
There is a procureur du rot for every tribunal of premiére instance, 
and a procureur général for every cour @appel. Deteriorated as in 
some respects the French codes undoubtedly are, since they came 
out of the hands of their great fosterfathers, the benefits France 
has derived from them, and their immense superiority over the 
wretched, old, incongruous, contradictory, anomalous, and oppress- 
ive systems which bore down the energies, and reduced to despe- 
ration the hopes of the country, are altogether incalculable. 
France has now, as Fenelon declared she ought to have, a 
WRITTEN LAw ;—a law to be referred to ;—a law the guide of the 
judges ; and which ought to be, and if not which ere long will be, 
the protection of the subject ;—a law which, if not perfect, is still 
known to be the law; and which may, and doubtless will, be 
amended where it is susceptible of improvement. It lies within 
the compass of the understanding of any man of common sense, 
and its different codes appear to be so well classed, the provisions 
of each to be so clearly arranged, and the indices so copious, 8s 
well as faithful, that reference to any particular branch is ren- 
dered both safe and easy.* The provisions of the French laws 
for registering mortgages and purchases of land, one object of 
which is to regulate the expenses of conveyances, and another to 
prevent litigation, and ascertain, or make a clear and indisputable 
title, are excellent; and if the government, instead of stamp 
duties, requires a considerable ad valorem duty, which, however, 
includes the “pny of the notary and all other expenses, it 1s 
after all but a tri ing consideration given for the important advan- 


* Mirabean, in his Enquiries concerning Lettres de Cachet,’ after enumerating 
uropean countries which have some, tho imperfect written codes, adds, 


of their custonsn? ne had not only no uniform code, but were without even a collection 
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tages which the system confers, though no one can deny that it is 
a heavy tax and one which ought to be reduced. The modern 
distinction introduced by the English lawyers between an equitable 
and a marketable title, and the delay and expense thereby 
inflicted on a seller, together with the necessity, and at times 
enormous cost of getting-in outstanding terms, are entirely 
avoided. Public and repeated notices, with sufficient time to 
make them available, are given for the purpose of considering and 
admitting any hostile claim, or of making known and valid any 
prior mortgage; and few persons are to be now found in France 
who, previously to advancing money either on mortgage or on 
purchase of land, do not examine the records at the Bureau Hy- 
potheques.* There is acustom in France which, at first sight, 
would appear to be confined to the usage of dealers in wine, but 
the seller of land is also entitled to his * pot de vin.’ In the 
items of the sales of M. Marchant de Verriére’s wines, made year 
after year at his vineyards near Orleans, genuine particulars of 
which were obligingly communicated to me without reserve, 4 
certain sum per hogshead is mentioned as the sale price, and in 
addition, so much for ‘ pot de vin ;’ for instance, ‘ 8 November 
1816, sold 64 hogsheads of white wine at 60 francs,’ and ‘ 60 
francs de pot de vin.’ This ‘ pot de vin,’ which is arbitrary, 
and bears no fixed proportion to the price of the article sold, is 
applicable to: other articles as well as to wine, even to land, a 
considerable amount of the purchase money being sometimes paid 
under that denomination, and is seldom included in the gross sum 
to be hypothequed. It bears great resemblance to the per centage 
generally paid down by way of deposit in England, which constitutes 
a portion of the purchase money of an estate on which the ad va- 
lorem stamp duty is levied ; the ‘ pot de vin’ is not subjected to 
the operation of the hypothéque, and not being taxed is of course 
not protected by it. This singular custom is not of modern origin 
in France. Under the old regime, whenever a bargain relating to 
the monopolies and other sources of revenue was struck between 
the king and the fermiers généraux, every minister received a gift 
called § un pot de vin,’ which pottle of wine was of the value of 
100,000 livres. The favourite sultana procured these places for 
her friends, or for those recommended by her friends ; and these 
ladies were known to be particularly fond of this kind of wine,—they 
drank with great avidity repeated pottles. To indemnify themselves 
for these presents, the fermiers généraur oppressed the people in 
the most dreadful manner. To save themselves from this excess- 
ive tyranny the people were naturally driven to commit many 
frauds in return, or as they deemed it, in self-defence, so that the 
ferme générale exercised the most unceasing vigilance, and un- 

* Hypothéque, s. f. Droit acquis par un créancier sur les biens que son débiteur lui 


a affectés pour la stireté de sa dette. —Dictionnaire de ’ Académie Frangowe, cingureme 
Edition, 


+ Ina future notice the whole of these interesting particulars will be ar 
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sparing severity, and is stated at one time to have had, through- 
out France, in pay an army of clerks, subalterns, scouts, and 
spies to the astonishing number of eighty thousand men!* In 
addition to the foregoing codes and appendix, in the session of 
1831, laws passed the, French legislature which it has been 
thought fit to call the seventh code, probably for want of due con- 
sideration, that the multiplication of laws cannot increase the 
number of codes. Much as the French laws have been simpli- 
fied, and infinitely better as they have been arranged, (indeed 
under the old Bourbons there was no classification at all,) it 
seems to have escaped the sagacity of the French legislators, 
that a system of jurisprudence could, in strictness, consist but of 
three codes, namely, the civil code, the penal code, and the code 
of procedure, and that all laws may be classed under one or 
other of these heads; the last also, code of procedure, being in 
fact but the mode in which the objects of the two other codes are 
to be carried into effect. The seventh and eighth codes (so 
called) were not printed, as such, in June 1831, but the priucipal 
laws they contain are the municipal law, (lot sur l'organization 
municipale, ) the law on the organization of the national guard, (lot 
sur [organization de la garde nationale de France,) and the elec- 
toral law, (lot électorale,) Under the provisions of the municipal 
law, the king still nominates the mayors of the communes 
throughout France, and the ‘ adjoints’ or assistants. 

With a chamber of deputies, such as is that of the French, 
partly chosen under the corrupt overbearing system of Charles X, 
the patriotic deputies and the public found it impossible, 
without risking a commotion, which the real republicans in 
#rance deprecate, to obtain for the people the restoration of this 
their unquestionable right, and they were obliged to content 
themselves for the present with having wrested from the court the 
nomination to the inferior offices of the magistracy; and this 
monstrous anomaly, unless kings were endued with the attributes 
of ubiquity and omnipresence, remains for a further period of 
time a blot on the jurisprudence of France, anda strong proof 
of the arbitrary disposition even of an elected monarch, The 
law on the organization of the national guard gives the king the 
choice of the commanders of legions, (les chefs de légion,) and of 
the lieutenant-colonels, out of a list of ten candidates, presented 
by the legion. Every Frenchman, from the age of twenty to 
that of sixty years, (with the exception of ecclesiastics, the stu- 
dents at colleges, soldiers of the line, and a few others,) is to 
serve in — in the national guard of the place in which he 
resides. heir services are limited to the commune or arrondisse- 
ment, excepting under particular and special circumstances of 
local disturbances or national invasion ; in the latter case they are 


* Domestic Anecdotes of the French Nation, p. 220, 
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compellable only to serve as protectors of convoys, in the gar- 
risoned towns, and generally so as to enable the government to 
avail itself of the full force and efficiency of the regular troops. 
From the spirit universally displayed, however, there is no doubt 
but that the national guards would, in case of invasion, volunteer 
for active and unrestricted service. In the month of May, 1831, 
there were enrolled in the national guards between two and three 
millions of men, in different stages of training, and mostly clothed 
and armed. By the new electoral Jaw, notwithstanding the 
evident disinclination of the chambers materially to enlarge the 
privileges, or rather to concede to the just claims of the people, 
the presidents of the electoral colleges are no longer necessarily 
the creatures of the minister, but are to be chosen by the electors 
themselves. The electors are more numerous, that is, the right of 
voting is extended, so that, judging from a number of local re- 
turns compared, it would appear that the increase will be at least 
three quarters to one, or, in a case where the electors were a 
thousand under the old Bourbons, and up to the period of the 
operation of the present law, they wi// be at least 1750. Several 
of the returns actually show the proportion of increase to be as 
1900 to 1000, so that they will be the less easily intimidated or 
circumvented, and, above all, the provisions for insuring the in- 
tegrity of the ballot, and for rendering that sacred, which had 
heretofore, in many cases, been violated and betrayed, will enable 
the electors to act according to the real dictates of their con- 
sciences, without fear or control. ‘Thus France has gained much, 
unquestionably, by the new electoral law, although yet imperfect, 
and notwithstanding an immense majority of Frenchmen, having 
property to lose, and rights to be defended, are yet unrepresented. 
Whether, until there be a real representation of the sentiments of 
the great body of the people in France, other and more material 
improvements will take place in the jurisprudence of that country, 
remains to be seen. It was calculated by those who had oppor- 
tunities for obtaining information, that though France contains 
thirty-two millions of people, the constituency, or persons legally 
qualified to vote for members of the chamber, did not amount to 
more than two hundred thousand individuals,—a satire on repre- 
sentation, and an absurdity scarcely to be paralleled; and yet 
there are above two millions of citizens who can be trusted with 
arms in their hands, and with cannon attached to their bat- 
talions | 
The leading objectionable features in the French jurisprudence 
appear to be the nomination on the part of the Crown of sucha 
vast number of judges; the imperfect and limited expense of the 
Jury system ; the retention of some barbarous and capital punish- 
ments, in direct opposition to the feelings and wishes of the 
people; the unnecessary number of employes; the harassing 
reference of a certain description of cases from one court and 
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epthonity to another, and the delay consequent thereon. Inde- 
pendent y of the unspeakably greater security afforded by grand 
Juries, in criminal cases, than by any constituted and paid autho- 
rities whatever, the periodical association of the principal resident 
Jandowners, and the interchange of information and opinions 
consequent thereon, would speedily create a species of country- 
gentlemen, above all things wanted in France, who would, ina 
short time, be qualified to act as justices of the peace, (peace- 
makers and peace-preservers amongst their neighbours, ) and who 
would give a tone and consequence to the country departments, 
which they have not at present. In the inferior description of 
law-courts alone, it appears that, including the suppléans, there 
are in France three houstiad persons having the character of 
judges. Even a single cour royale, in a populous district, has 
sometimes from twenty-five to thirty judges, the collective number 
of such being not fewer than nine hundred. ‘This is cumbrous, 
expensive, and dangerous machinery with a vengeance.* 

t is cheering to know that the commission of revision appointed 
by the minister of justice, which has been some time sitting, has 
sent a report (projet) to all the courts of the kingdom for their 
opinion and advice. They propose to abolish many punishments 
which have been long reprobated by the enlightened jurists of 
France, and condemned in the public opinion; such as civil 
death, branding and mutilation of the hand, the corcou, or iron 
collar. The punishment of death is no longer to be inflicted on 
coiners, for counterfeiting state seals, forgery, or robbery, even 
under aggravated circumstances, nor for some other, at present, 
capital offences. Great and salutary alterations are contemplated 
in some of the articles of the second section of the third book of 
the code np which treats ‘ of plots and attempts against the 
king and his family ;’ and Bonaparte’s abominably arbitrary acts 
against vagrants, in the fifth section of the same book and code, 
are to be entirely repealed, as well as the supplementary law to 
the penal code, passed the 25th of June, 1824. Thus it appears 
that although the ministers are content to march in the rear of 
pas opinion, they have either too much respect for it, or regard 
for their places, to withhold all compliance with its dictates. It 
is at any rate consolatory to the feelings of humanity, which have 
been so long outraged by the existence and execution of arbitrary 
and barbarous laws, that decided progress is constantly making 
in the improvement of the systems of national jurisprudence, and 
particularly in assimilating the spirit and practice of the penal 
code more and more to the clear dictates of justice, and to the 


* The celebrated case of Dumonteil, the priest, who hud dared to marry, furnishes 
ose ae example of the manner in which the plainest cases may be turned over 
ovale court to another, each shifting the responsibility from itself, whilst the 
accused is in danger of becoming ‘the victim to their delay. See Constitutionnel, 
May 1831, See also Nouveau Mémoire & consulter du Jeune Jésuite, Paris, 1929. 
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mild and merciful spirit of the Gospet oF PEACE; whilst it is not 
a little gratifying to the legitimate and honourable pride of 
Englishmen, to know and to have it freely acknowledged by 
foreigners, that, next Beccaria, this happy change is mainly at~ 
tributable to the splendid talents and unwearied benevolence of 
their illustrious countrymen, Romilly and Benrnam. 

M. 





GOETHE’S WORKS.—No. 7, 


AFTER @ pause, we resume our catalogue, and purpose to present 
a synoptical view of the contents of the remaining volumes with 
fewer digressions into collateral remark, 

The thirteenth volume consists of miscellaneous poems, for the 
greater part belonging to that class of Goethe’s earliest writings, 
comic and satirical, which astonished the age, excited tumultuous 
applause from the gay and young, and were received with frowns 
from the severe and scrupulous. Written in that artificial dog- 
gerel of which Faust is the most elaborate refinement, here are 
his Political and Moral Puppet-Shows ; his burlesque of the then 
expiring and now forgotten Franco-German rhymed trayedies ; 
his Fast-night play of Peter Brey the false prophet; a sort of 
Tartuffe, &c. One little squib is indeed directed against that very 
unpopular ultra-heretical theologian Dr, Bahrdt, the precursor 
of the philological school rendered illustrious by Echhorn, Paulus, 
&c. Driven from his professorship and becoming a vintner, the 
doctor nevertheless found partisans and purchasers for his new 
exegesis, to which Goethe wrote a rhymed preface, In this he 
represents the doctor receiving a visit from the four evangelists in 
person with their attributes; (the legendary animals ;) but the 
doctor will not introduce them to his company unless they will 
submit to be shaved and dress like gentlemen. Then follows a 
legend of our Saviour, such as in the middle ages would have 
edified the pious, and which Hans Sachs might have invented. 
The ‘ poetical mission’ of that popular protestant writer, whose 
homely rhymes aided the reformation,* is an act of even affecting 
homage by the accomplished and learned poet of the 18th 
and 19th centuries to the humble shoemaker and versifier of 
the L6th. 

In a similar style of studied homeliness, written for the depart- 
ing generation, are, the verses on Meeding’s death. And of a 
deeper import the Kunster’s Erdenwallen, the artist’s pil- 
grimage on earth, and the Kunstler’s Apotheose, his apotheosis, 
These dramolets exhibit the hard fate of the artist, whose sole 
reward is, 

The estate that wits inherit after death. 
In the one we see him labouring on master-pieces for bread, in 


- See Taylor's Survey, vol, i, Pp: 163, 
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the other, the deified artist beholds the triumph of his genins in 
the reverential worship which those same master-pieces receive. 

To these are added a poem on Schiller’s death, set to music, 
and performed in memory of his friend, on solemn occasions; a 
fragment entitled ‘ Mysteries,’ in ottava rime, in which, with 
gorgeous pomp of verse, the awful ceremonies of the catholic 
church are displayed; but it is the vestibule to a temple that 
was never raised. 

The volume terminates with a series of poems called ‘ Mas. 
kenziige,’ i. e. Masked processions, composed from the year 1776 
downwards, for festivals in honour of the birth-day of the late 
duchess of Weimar. In one entitled Romantic Poetry, a repre- 
sentation was given of the minnesanger and epic poets of the 
German middle ages. 

Towards the close of Bonaparte’s career, when the Empress 
Maria Louisa visited Carlsbad, Goethe, who was a frequent visitor 
of that delightful watering place, comprehended her in his com- 
plimentary verses, and without naming him, alludes to the hero 
whose dominion had been assured by the son, to whom he had 
assigned Rome herself as a guardian; and by whose wil the 
peace of the world was on the point of being established!!! 
Not always is the poet a prophet; however when peace did come 
under other auspices, Goethe celebrated it by the most elaborate 
of his allegorical performances. 

Des Ripteiiees Erwachen, i. e. The awakening of Epime- 
nides, was performed at Berlin in 1815. The purely artificial 
character of this kind of composition seems to preclude the most 
valuable qualities of poetry, but Goethe, though approaching 
seventy years of age, still retained his power of thought and fancy. 
Passion, there is none in the poem. It contains no appeal to 
national or patriotic feelings. Neither: Germany nor France is 
personified. Epimenides, the well-known sleeper of the Greek 
fable, is led to his couch, before which appear a host of allego- 
rical beings. With a freedom which no mere courtier would have 
exercised, the elements of evil in society are brought forward in 
action. Pfaffe, (precisely our parson as a term of contempt,) 
Jurist, Diplomatist, Courtier, &c. in combination with Oppression, 
Cunning, &c. &c. The scene undergoes a mournful change. 
Desolation follows their march. But before the sleeper awakens, 
Hope, Love, &c. &c. have reestablished the splendour of the 
scene, and a choral hymn is sung in praise of Unify, who is 
introduced as a tutelary being, by which the mask is worthily 
closed. The unity that Goethe meant was of course that of all 
the people, at the head of which were their respective sovereigns. 
Not a union of all the people in a narrower sense, the commonalty 
against all the governments, the nobility, &c. &c. 

Vol. 14. Der Triumph der Empfindsamkeit Eine dramatische 
Grille, i.e. The Triumph of Sensibility. We have already spoken of 
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this ‘dramatic whim,’ and sufficiently, vol. vi. p. 298. We merely 
add that there is incorporated in this piece a monodrama, Pro- 
serpine; a lyrical exposition of the feelings of the queen of hell 
after her abduction. It is introduced by a satire on the then rage 
for ecome gardening a Ul’ Anglaise. 

Die Vogel, i. e. The Birds. An imitation of the first scenes in 
the well-known comedy of Aristophanes, It is one of the author's 
earliest pieces, written for performance on the duke of Weimar's 
private theatre at Ettersburg. There is nothing foreign about it, 
though every part of it is wild and extravagant. The satire bold, 
various, and by no means malignant. 

Der Gross-Cophta, i. e. The Great-Cophta, a comedy in five 
acts. It was in L785 that all Europe rung with the adventures 
of a political adventurer, Cagliostro, who amused an idle and 
frivolous generation, and even obtained partisans among the no- 
blesse of the profligate court of France, by pretensions to magic. 
Among the dupes was the famous cardinal Rohan; among his 
confederates, the notorious countess de la Motte. These dis- 
tinguished persons contrived to defraud a Parisian jeweller of a 
diamond necklace of immense value, which they pretended to 
purchase for the then young queen of France, Maria Antoinette. 
Her enemies endeavoured to implicate her in the fraud. Men 
took sides from party motives, but the revolution broke out, and 
its astonishing incidents threw into shade all the preceding intrigues 
of the French court. Though a very insignificant work, the 
poorest, perhaps, that Goethe ever wrote, as a representation of 
the state of society immediately before that momentous event 
even this comedy is not without historic value. We here behold 
Cagliostro, a successful impostor, frightening the women out of 
their wits, and even overawing the very men who more than 
half suspect him to be a knave. 

The Count promises to introduce his dupes to the Great- 
Cophta, a prophet of vast powers—of course, himself. His 
accomplice, a niece of the Countess, in a pretended trance, de- 
scribes the Queen of France to the enamoured Cardinal, and so 
ensnares him. And an incident is imagined which forms the 
catastrophe of the drama, in sufficient harmony with the real 
occurrence. The parties are detected at night, during the prac- 
tice of a trick, in which the Queen was personated: and the 
arrest of the conspirators is the dénowement of the play. The 
Cardinal, though acquitted by the Parliament of Paris, was exiled 
by the King to his bishopric. The Countess and Cagliostro were 
both banished. She published her life in England—he died in 
& prison in the Roman states.* 


* Goethe felt a strong interest in all that concerned Cayliostro; and published an 
account of his family, which he obtained at Palermo, by as innocent a fraud as ever 
was practised. The impostor’s mother and sister were living there in great poverty. 
Goethe introduced himself to them as sent by Cayliostro. In their extreme ignorance 
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Der Biirger-General, i. e. The Citizen-General, a comedy, in 
one act; a sort of sequel to Florian’s popular comedy, Les deus 
Billets, which Anton Wall had translated, and continued in Ger- 
man. This is asecond continuation. [twas written and performedat 
an early period of the revolution, when Jacobinism had made such 
slight advances in Germany, and was sO little feared, that it could 
be laughed at. The only attraction which such a subject could 
have for Goethe lies in a highly ridiculous farcical character, 
Schnaps, (dram,) an impudent chattering barber, who pretends to 
have been appointed Citizen-General by the Jacobin society at 
Paris, whenever, in his village, the revolution shall break out. 
He has obtained possession of a cap of liberty, tri-coloured cock- 
ade, soldier’s coat, &c. and with these he sets up the trade of 
revolutionary agent. After all, however, he is but a political 
Jerry Diddler ; he does contrive to get a breakfast of sour milk, 
for which, however, he has to pay in corpore, (as the old lawyers 
used to say,) since he could not pay from his purse. 

Vol. 15. ‘The dramas terminate with a fragment in prose, 
Die Aufgeregten, i.e. the Insurgents. We neither wonder nor 
regret that it was left incomplete. The author’s purpose (similar 
to that of the Burger-General) was to expose as an object of ridi- 
cule the attempt of a conceited surgeon to raise the standard of 
rebellion against his sovereign, a Reichsgrafinn, Countess of the 
empire ;—a sort of parody of the revolutionary scenes which had 
already begun in France. But, besides that the subject was too 
tragical for a joke, in effect the satire strikes less the Jacobins, 
than the political constitution which could be so assailed. The 
more than three hundred petty sovereigns of Germany aped ridi 
culously the formalities of greater powers. And even these other- 
wise very insignificant scenes, may be read with interest for the 
information they impart concerning the economy of the late petty 
states of the late ‘ holy German empire.’ 

Unterhalhingen deutscher Ausgewanderten, i. e. Amusements 
of German Emigrants. A noble family, driven over the Rhine, 
discourse, with more Socratic wisdom than dramatic passion, on 
the calamities of the times; and, as a relief from the sad realities 
of the hour, have recourse to the old remedy—story-telling. Hence 
is introduced that unique tale without a title, Das Marchen,—a 
word for which we have no corresponding term. In this tale 
there are no fairies ; nor is it legendary, for it is founded on no 
popular superstition; nor does it resemble any thing we ever read, 
even Landor’s Gebir is intelligible by its side. It is an experi- 
ment of what may be done by mere fancy. <A juxta-position 


and simplicity, (they could neither read nor write,) it was i 
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rather than a combination of unconnected images, like a picture 
of chaos formed of splendid colours. It has no object, nor even 
characters, unless we consider to be persons two jacks-a-lanthorn, 
who shake gold from their—may we say body ?—to pay the ferry- 
man, whose boat is nearly overset by their weight. Schlegel has 
entitled ita Golden Tale, and there is a magic in the style that 
fascinates the reader. But since it is style, and nothing but style, 
that captivates, it was bold, not to say rash, in Mr. C. to venture 
on a translation, in a late number of Fraser's Magazine, with 
notes, that read very like satire on his previous writings. 

In the course of the dialogue a favourite theme is introduced, 
Die guten Weiber, The good Women. We have here an insight 
into Goethe’s domestic psychological philosophy. ‘The volume 
closes with what the author calls a Novelle, in the Italian, not Eng- 
lish, sense of the word. It is rather a romantic anecdote or idyl 
in prose, than a tale. In grace of diction it emulates the sweetness 
of the few really beautiful serious tales of Boccaccio, such as 
‘The Pot of basil,’ ‘The Falcon,’ &c, 

With Vol. 16 commences a most important class of our author’s 
works, his three philosophical romances. 

Of Werter we have spoken already, vol. vi. p. 297. We add 
but one remark. The two last generations of novel readers have 
been chiefly attracted to this book by its power over their feelings 
as a work of passion, Posterity will probably contemplate it in 
connexion with the political convulsions of the age that succeeded 
its publication. Werteris not merely the hopeless lover,—he is the 
oppressed bourgeois ; he represents the class of persons wounded 
by the inequalities of rank, and unable to sustain the burthen of 
social existence ; his tragic fate points to the conflict then brood- 
ing in the great body of social life, which was so soon to sustain one 
of the severest shocks that the history of mankind records, 

Annexed to Werter are Letters from Switzerland, which serve 
partially to solve a question that has been often put,—Did Goethe 
mean to identify kimself with Werter ? In the preface it is merely 
said that the letters are asserted to have been found among 
Werter’s poems, and to have been written before he knew Char- 
lotte. And he identifies himself with the writer in a remarkable 
sentence, which, however, as far as we know, no one has yet re- 
marked, At the Hospice of Usern, a priest having made a speech 
in praise of his Church, the letter-writer adds, ‘ How he would 
have wondered had a spirit revealed to him that he was address- 
ing himself to a descendant of Frederick the Wise!’ that must 
mean of Saxony: and, in 1779, Goethe did travel in Switzerland 
with the Duke of Saxe-Weimar, a descendant of the Wise Fre- 
deric. In 1773 he had travelled thither with the two Counts 
Stolberg: and in these letters he refers to an earlier journey. 
This amounts to all the proof such a position is capable of receiv- 
ing. But there is in these letters the same two-fold character 
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which, according to Goethe’s mother, there is in Werter. Those 
of the first part are in a melancholy mood ; he writes with bitter. 
ness of the Swiss. He is travelling through a country little seen, 
though very beautiful, in the neighbourhood of the Jura moun. 
tains. In the latter part he goes from Geneva, over the Gemni 
and St. Gothard, towards Italy, where the letters abrupily 
terminate. 

We think that this latter journey may be fairly considered as 
belonging to his personal history, and ought to precede his 


journey to Italy in the works. Acquainted as we are with the 


scenes travelled over, we should think the tone exaggerated, but 
for two considerations: we have not had the good fortune to 
see this glorious country in winter; and it is now no adventure 
to cross the Alps in summer; in which season at least there are 
some four or five high roads as free from danger as the turnpike- 
road between London and Newmarket. 

Vol. 17 consists of Die Wahlverwandtschaften, 7. e. Elective 
Affinities; a romance written at a late period in Goethe's life, 
1809, after Wilhelm Meister. It has not the lofty pretensions of 
that work, nor contains its manifold bearings on human life. The 
incidents are few, like those of Werter, but it wants its popular 
qualities. It isa tragic tale. The catastrophe is produced by 
the woful excesses of that passion of which Lord Bacon says, 
that the stage is more beholden to it than life. But the book is 
not confined to the developements of a wild tumultuous passion. 
The passionate scenes are relieved by long digressions of a sooth- 
ing kind, every part of which is richly stored with moral and psy- 
chological wisdom. 

Edward, a wealthy baron, the spoiled child of prosperity, is 
living on his estate, married rather late in life to Charlotte, 
whom he loved when young, but whom he did not obtain 
till after the death of her first husband, They have every 
object of earthly desire in abundance. The Baron hears 
that an old school-fellow and friend, a military man, Is dis- 
missed from service, and insists on his coming to reside with them. 
His wife in vain remonstrates, objecting that the presence of a 
third person might interrupt their domestic felicity, and remarks 
that, under a like apprehension, she had not proposed that her 
niece Ottilia should be removed from her convent to their house. 
But the forebodings of the wife have no effect on the self-willed 
husband. The Captain comes, who merits the attachment of his 
friend, by rare powers of mind, and high honour and integrity. 
Oitilia, too, comes, and she is a model of female virtue and ex- 
cellence, uniting to the warmest sensibilities of her sex all the 
purity of which it is susceptible. And yet a fatal combination 
arises which, borrowing, in illustration of the passions of our na- 
ture, the language of chemical science, our author terms elective 
affinities, which, in fact, are found in life as in nature, This 
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habit of contemplating the moral and physical worlds, reflecting 
each other as in a mirror, is very characteristic of German philo- 
sophy, and we, therefore, abridge a portion of the ominous dia- 
logue that precedes the occurrence of any actual evil. 

‘That word, verwandtschaft, [relationship, affinity,] brought 
to my mind some troublesome kinsfolk,’ said Charlotte; ‘ And 
yet,’ said Edward, ‘it is but a figurative expression; the book 
treats of earths and minerals, but man is a very Narcissus—he 
sees himself in every thing.’ ¢ Ay!’ exclaimed the Captain, 
‘man imputes his wisdom and his folly, his idle whims and his 
earnest desires, alike to plants and minerals, the elements, and 
superhuman powers,’ 

To the inquiries of Charlotte an explanation is given of the 
elective affinities which, in by-gone chemical theories, were often 
adverted to. Pursuing the analogy, Edward adds: * Some sub- 
stances, like friends and old acquaintance, unite the instant they 
meet, without losing their individual nature; wine and water 
for instance. Others are obstinate, and will not yield but to 
mechanical violence. Shake oil and water as you like, when the 
shaking is over they separate’—had the speaker been a prophet he 
might have said, ‘ as Holland and Belgium will do.’ 

‘The complex cases are most curious,’ said Edward, ‘ when 
feebler and remoter affinities come into play, and when they pro- 
duce separations.” ‘ Does that sad word occur in natural his- 
tory which we hear so frequently in life,’ asked Charlotte ? 
‘By all means,’ answered Edward; ‘ formerly chemistry was 
known by no other name.’* ‘¢ We have done wisely in leaving 
that off,’ remarked Charlotte, ‘ for uniting is a greater art than 
separating.’ ‘ Don’t think me a pedant,’ said the Captain, ¢ if I 
use the language of signs to explain this. Imagine A and B to 
be united, so that they can hardly be separated. But C and D 
are added ; and now A combines with C, and B with D, and there 
is no saying which is the first to leave its companion.’ £ Let me 
use this as a simile, Charlotte,’ added her husband. ‘ You are A, 
and I follow you as B does its A. Now the Captain has, ina 
certain degree, drawn me from you. And you need a D to 
supply the loss. This can be no other than your niece, Ottilia, 
whose coming you can no longer oppose.’ 

Ottilia did come, but the elective aflinities operate otherwise 
than had been anticipated in the playful dialogue. In the tragical 
consequences of this fatal meeting of four excellent persons, lies 
the whole novel, though one only of the four, Edward, the self- 
willed, is subdued by irresistible desires. The Captain withdraws 
the moment he is conscious of the involuntary passion; and 
Charlotte swerves not for an instant from her conjugal duties, 
Even Edward flies and takes military service, and leaves Ottilia 


* The nearly obsolete term for chemistry is scheidekunst, from scheiden, to sepa- 
rate, and Awnst, art. 
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with his wife to pine away in solitude, unconscious of the nature 
of her own malady, and incapable of evil. During the imperfect 
repose permitted by the absence of Edward, the course of the 
narrative allows of delightful digressions. Beautiful dissertations 
are introduced on architecture, and on the elegant occupations 
incident to a country life of persons of taste. Other characters 
are introduced which diversify the scene; the splendid accom. 
plishments of Charlotte's a are finely contrasted with the 
deeper charms of her niece, ttilia; and a young architect serves 
to enrich their society by his conversations, as well as adorn the 
estate by the exercise of his professional talents. Among the 
episodes of the novel are an animated description of tableau 
vivans; and, above all, a novella, entitled, ‘ Die wunderlichen 
Nachbarskinden,’ The Strange Neighbour’s Children. At length, 
the campaign being ended, and Charlotte delivered of a beautiful 
boy, this repose is disturbed by the return of Edward. 

The catastrophe rapidly follows,\but of this we shall say nothing, 
The statement of the story of a novel, except for the purpose of 
explaining the author’s drift, is worse than idle. Suffice it to 
say, that this pathetic tale ends as it musé end—not without the 
intervention of that which, under various systems, and in different 
states of mind, has been indifferently called fate, accident, or pro- 
vidence. | 

Admirable as this little work is, perfect as a composition, and 
fraught with beauties of the highest order, we are by no means 
anxious that it should be immediately translated ; at all events, 
we hope it will not fall into the hands of a mechanical translator. 
It would not please those who read for the sake of the story, 
who would find the dialogues and discussions too frequent and 
too long ; and among those who would be capable of appreciating 
the deeper merits of the work, not a few might be offended by 
some of the sentiments. There is no branch of morality upon 
which there are greater diversities of sentiment, among different 
nations, than that which respects marriage. An Englishman 
must familiarize himself with the French Comedy before he can 
be reconciled to the absolute power which the father is assumed 
to have over the hand of his daughter. The problem of the 
French dramatist is to obtain the father’s consent to the 
daughter's choice, The English author’s frequent object is to 
exhibit the lovers in successful defiance of his refusal. 

The German novel, like the French play, requires an indulgent 
allowance for diversities of national sentiment. A large propor- 
tion of English readers are indeed deeply convinced that our own 
national habit of thought (whether it concerns the observance of 
the Sunday or any other custom) is the only true and lawful and 
permissible habit. To them we have nothingtosay. To another 
class we content ourselves with reminding them that in all that 
respects the indissolubility of marriage, the principles of the An- 
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glican church are nearer those of the church of Rome, than those 


of any other reformed church, 


And that in the Protestant 


Churches of Germany, as well the Lutheran! as the Calvinistic, 
divorces are allowed, as our own great and wise Milton so stre- 


nuously contended they ought to be. 














TO INEZ, 


Mine own, my gentle child, 
My fountain of all love, 
With a spirit soft and mild, 


And a firmness naught can move! 


Entranced I gaze upon thee, 
Thou chaser of my gloom ; 


When a lover’s heart hath won thee, 


I will welcome but the tomb. 


How glorious is thy brow, 
Thine eyes how beaming bright, 
Thy voice of silvery flow, } 
And thine intellect of light ! 


While listening to thy speech 
I mark thy judgment’s power, 
I hold thy love more rich, 


Than the spoils of beauty’s bower. 


I have tasted beauty’s lip, 


I have gazed on woman’s charms, 


I have drained the cup too deep, 
And my heart no longer warms. 


But thy love, so sweet and pure, 
In which passion may not dwell ; 
Oh! might it but endure, 
Then this bosom were no hell, 


Thy kisses fall like balm, 
On mine eyelids and my heart, 
Like a summer evening’s calm. 
May we never, never, part! 


Oh! gentle is each thought 
While I gaze upon thy face ; 

The peace I long have sought, 
Is in thy abiding place. 


Yet I joy to see the flashing 
Of the lightning in thine eye, 


Which, with ruin round thee crashing, 


Would still pale fear defy. 
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To Inez. 


Oh! calm me, gentle child, 

With thine accents low and sweet, 
Chase away each feeling wild, 

Bid my pulses softly beat! 


Place thy small hand on my cheek, 
And thy sweet lips upon mine ; 

And my spirit shall grow meek, 
While united unto thine. 


Oh! so deeply do I love thee, 
My beautiful, my bright; 

Where thou art, day beams above thee, 
Where thou art not, is but night. 


Though thou art not of my blood 
Thou art kindred to my soul ; 

Thou hast chased the warring mood, 
That no other might control. 


We will talk of Art, and Nature, 
We will kneel at Wisdom’s feet ; 

Thou shalt have no other teacher, 
Sweet child without deceit. 


No hireling lip shall yield thee 
A cold, and coin-won lore ; 

But I, alone, will shield thee, 
And tend thy mental power. 


Thy glance upon me lightens 
In love all mutely wild ; 

Hope once more round me brightens, 
Oh! bless thee, my sweet child! 


Dec. 15, 1832. Junius ReEpIvivvs. 


—) 





DR. SOUTHWOOD SMITH ON THE ANIMAL ECONOMY. 


We resume our analysis of the able and useful course of lectures 
which Dr. S. Smith has just completed on this interesting subject. The 
present portion will chiefly consist of extracts from the third and 
fourth lectures. They relate to the properties of the blood, its circu- 
lation, and the structure and action of the heart. We begin in the 
lecturer’s own words. 

* The blood is the common material out of which all the fluids and 
solids of the body are formed ; out of which all the tissues and all the 
organs are built up. The blood is alike necessary to the formation of 
the tender and delicate membrane, and to the hard and compact bone; 
it gives Origin equally to the mildest and blandest fluid as the saliva 


and the milk, and to the most active and irresistible, as the digestive 
or the gastric juice, 
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‘ The blood is the common material with which the capillary arte- 
ries, which as you will see hereafter are the masons and architects of 
the system, build up their different structures in the different parts of 
the body. 

‘The blood is the common stimulus by which the most important 
organs, both of the organic and of the animal life, are stimulated to 
the due performance of their functions, 

‘ Without a supply of blood, the heart, which is capable of untiring 
action as long as this fluid is in contact with its internal surface, is no 
longer capable of the slightest motion. Without a supply of blood 
the brain is no longer capable of intellectual operations, or even of the 
slightest degree of perception. In less than one minute after this 
fluid ceases to flow in proper quantity, and of proper quality, 
through the vessels of the brain, sensation is abolished and fainting 
comes on. 

‘ You are well acquainted with the appearance of the blood as it 
flows from a wounded blood vessel. You have seen that as it issues 
from such a vessel it is of a red colour; and you know that it is of a 
thick, tenacious, and gluey consistence. If you observe it merely 
when flowing in a full stream from a vein, or if you examine a mass 
of it collected in a cup immediately after it is removed from a blood 
vessel, you would suppose that it is a true and proper fluid, and that 
it is perfectly homogeneous in its nature. Yet it is not a fluid, 
and instead of being homogeneous in its nature, it is the most com- 
plicated substance in the whole body. Its constituent parts are 
numerous ; each part has distinct and peculiar properties; and the 
whole are united together in a mode resembling nothing else with 
which we are acquainted. The more you know of the constitu- 
tion and properties of this curious substance, the more deeply you 
will feel that your admiration of the structure of the animal frame 
ought not to be confined to the mechanism of its solid parts; that 
the whole is wonderful and admirable from the common material out 
of which the whole is constructed, to its most delicate and elaborate 
instrument.’ 

The physical properties of the blood, its consistence, colour, spe- 
cific gravity, and temperature, come first under review. Its con- 
sistence is very quickly altered after it is removed from its vessel 
into a firm solid, and a thin fluid. No means yet known can prevent 
this change from taking place. 

Redness of colour is not essential to blood. In large tribes of animals, 
as insects, it is not red, and there is no animal in which it is red in all parts 
ofthe body. Blood is circulating in abundance through the human eye, 
through even the transparent cornea, but it is not red blood. In the 
internal vessels of reptiles it is yellowish. In the organic organs of 
the higher animals it is always red, deep red in birds, deepest of alljin 
quadrupeds, and in some tribes deeper than in others, Its colour 
Varies in the different races of men, and in individuals according to 
age or disease. ‘The pallidness, duskiness, or bright and transparent 
colour of the cheek are alone sufficient to announce to the physician 
the presence of some of the most formidable diseases. There are two 


7 of blood in the human body essentially differing in - proper- 
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ties; one contained in the arteries of a bright scarlet colour, the 
other in the veins of a dark or Modena red, 

The specific gravity of human blood, taking water as 1000, is about 
1050. Itis capable of rising to 1120, and of sinking to 1022, Disease 
almost always diminishes its weight, and the higher the organization 
of the animal the greater is the specific gravity of the blood. Venous 
is heavier than arterial blood. 

The temperature of the blood varies considerably in different 
animals. In those called cold blooded it is only 1° or 2° above the 
surrounding medium. In the bird it is higher than in any other crea- 
ture—it is 107° in the duck. Inthe quadruped it is higher than in 
man. In man it is about 90°, varying, however, like its colour, in 
disease. In almost every fever the temperature of the blood is very 
much altered. In the cold fit of ague it sometimes sinks to 94°, and 
Dr. Smith stated that he had found it rise to 102° in continued fever. 
No animal has the power of steadily maintaining its own temperature 
under intense degrees of heat and cold in a degree comparable to 
man. It is not known what degree of cold man may be able to bear, 
but it is certain that he can without injury bear it severe enough to 
freeze mercury; and Drs. Fordyce and Blagden remained for several 
minutes with perfect ease in rooms heated to 264°, that is 52° above 
the boiling point, and the temperature of their bodies did not rise 
more than 3° or 4°. 

The phenomena connected with the chemistry of the blood are 
highly curious. It has been stated that soon after its removal from 
its vessel the blood is changed into a firm solid, and a thin liquid. 
This process of solidification, which is called coagulation, is in fact 4 
process of death ; it is completed in from 12’ to 20’, and in venous 
blood in 7’, when the system is in a state of health: When the coagu- 
lation is complete the blood is quite dead. 

During the process of coagulation an aqueous vapour is seen to 
rise from the blood. This vapour is called its halitus. It has a dis 
tinct and very peculiar odour, which may be observed in passing 4 
slaughter-house. ‘ There is another place,’ Dr. Smith added, ‘1 
which it is perceptible. It strikes strongly and afflictingly upon the 
sense in that great slaughter-house of human beings, a field of battle. 
Few who have been brought acquainted with it in that situation have 
ever forgotten it. Deep and intense is the horror with which they 
ever speak of the sensation it produced upon them.’ 

The solid portion of the blood is called the crassamentum or clot. 
After a certain time it further separates into a solid yellowish white 
substance, and into a red mass, to which the colour of the blood 38 
owing. The former of these is called fibrin, from its disposition to 
arrange itself into fibres. It is by far the most important part of the 
blood. It constitutes the main part of all the solids of the body. !* 
ar strikingly like pure muscular fibre, and in the lower animals ™ 
which no distinct muscle can be traced, it probably performs the 
office of muscle, The red matter which forms the second portion © 
the clot varies in relative quantity in different animals, and in the 
same animal at different times, increasing according to its health @ 


_ vigour, This red matter has excited more observation than any other 


part of the blood. It has lately been found, by means of the improved 
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microscopes, to consist of distinct red particles; in man, of a circular 
form, flattened or slightly concave at each side, variously estimated in 
size from the yy'yy to the ,o';5 of an inch. The particles are per- 
fectly transparent, and are, seen to have a disposition to arrange them- 
selves into piles, and the motion amongst them in producing this 
arrangement seems to depend on vitality, for it becomes more feeble 
the longer they have been removed from the body. In the mammalia 
they are always circular ; in birds, reptiles, and fishes, elliptical; and 
they are larger in the fish than in any other creature. The least 
addition of pure water makes them assume a globular form, but any 
salt prevents this alteration. It is not known in what part of the 
system they are formed, but Dr. Smith observed ‘ the uniformity of 
their figure and size in each species of animals; and the undeviating 
precision with which they assume an elongated figure in oviparous 
and a circular figure in viviparous animals, leads to the supposition that 
their formation is owing to some simple but very powerful cause.’ 

The fluid portion of the blood is called the serum, It is a trans- 
parent fluid of alight straw colour, with a saline taste. By certain 
chemical agents and by heat, it is converted into a white substance, 
exactly like white of egg; it is, in fact, pure albumen. A thin fluid 
drains from it, called the serosity of the blood. This is the fluid which, 
when it issues from meat, is called gravy. The strongest and most 
ferocious animals have the smallest proportion of serum; and its 
quantity is considerably altered in disease ; in severe typhus fever it 
is much increased: it is the fluid which is poured into the different 
cavities in dropsy. It contains a quantity of uncombined alkali, and 
holds in solution various earthy substances and neutral salts. 

The component parts of the blood then are first, the halitus ; second, 
the clot, composed of fibrin and red particles ; third, the serum, come 
posed of albumen and serosity. 

The vital properties of the blood are yet to be explained, for the 
blood is alive. The proofs of this fact are various and convincing. 

1. It is capable, like other living substances, of resisting within a wide 
range, the influence of physical agents. ‘The egg while fresh is alive. 
During the period of incubation a hen’s egg is kept for three weeks 
at atemperature of 103°, yet when the chick is hatched the yolk is 
found perfectly sweet; but if the life of the egg be destroyed by 
passing the electric fluid through it, and if it be then exposed to this 
degree of heat, it putrifies with the same rapidity as other dead animal 
matter, A living egg exposed to the 17th and 15th degrees of 
Fahrenheit took half an hour to freeze; when thawed and exposed 
only to 25°, it was frozen in a quarter of an hour. A living egg and 
one which had been frozen and thawed were placed together in a 
freezing mixture at 15°; the dead egg was frozen 25’ sooner than 
the other, Exactly the same results were obtained by analogous 
€xperiments upon the blood. It was found that a much shorter time 
and a much less degree of cold were required to freeze blood that had 
been previously frozen and thawed, than blood that had recently been 
taken from its vessel. 

_ 2. Blood has the power of becoming organized. Just as in the 
living egg when exposed to a certain degree of heat, certain motions 
spontaneously arise which end in the developement of — = so if 
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blood be poured out in the cavities of the body, or on the surfaces of 
organs, it solidifies, and if examined will soon be found to abound 
with blood vessels. It is this property that enables a wound to heal, 
The blood that is poured out of the cut vessels becomes solid ; the red 
particles not being wanted are soon carried off by the absorbents ; the 
fibrin remains, glues together the edges and staunchies the bleeding; 
the vessels surrounding it quickly begin to be elongated and to shoot 
into it ; it soon acquires vessels of its own, and as soon asa circulation 
is established within it, it is quickly changed into proper flesh or what- 
ever is wanted, 

3. A remarkable proof of the vitality of the blood is its power of 
remaining fluid while in its vessels, without which power it could not 
circulate, and the whole machinery of the body would be clogged up 
and stopped; while without its power of becoming solid all its other 
properties would be useless, and while its tendency to become solid 
is so great, that it does actually become so in a few minutes when 
removed from the body. Slowness of motion makes it thicker, and 
absolute rest promotes its solidification; and some of the most im- 
portant actions of the economy depend on this property, for the 
arrangement of the secreting vessels is such as to ensure a slow motion 
of the blood through them. Dr. Smith justly remarked upon the 
necessity and the beauty of this arrangement. ‘ It was necessary in 
constructing the blood to preserve the balance between its fluidity and 
its solidity so nicely, that while all the varied purposes of the economy 
should be secured, its actions should not be impeded by the very in- 
strument that was essential tothem. A fluid must be formed capable 
of becoming solid with ease and certainty ; this same fluid must be so 
constructed as to be capable of maintaining its fluidity with like ease 
and certainty. Now a substance endowed with properties so opposite, 
and all the opposing properties of which are so simultaneously and 
constantly called into play, and the continued play of which is so 
essential to the ultimate purpose of their action, is found in nothing 
purely mechanical; human ingenuity can construct no machinery 
analogous to it; itis found only in the mechanism of life; this me- 
chanism we cannot see; it is beyond the power of our sense to appre- 
ciate ; but surely we ought not to be insensible to the beauty and 
wisdom of adjustments which are so admirable, because we do not 
perceive the mechanism by which they are effected, and this very 
mechanism probably escaping our perception because its delicacy and 
its perfection so much surpass any with which our gross senses have 
made us acquainted.’ 

These are the chief facts connected with the composition and pro- 
perties of the blood. We now come to the machinery which propels 
it through the body, beginning with the lower animals. 

* Recent discoveries relative to the organization of the lower ani- 
mals have not only taught us new truths, but have given us a new 
lesson. They have not only increased the stock of our information, 
but they have corrected our judgment; they have added to the num- 
ber of facts which prove that nature is always consistent, and that 
whenever any part of her operations appears to us to be inharmonious, 
that very circumstance should beget the suspicion that our vieW ° 
her work is incorrect or incomplete, Nature never recedes, If evel 
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she appears to us to do 80, it is only because we do not understand 
her.’ 

The earliest instance in which the movement of the fluids has been 
seen is in the tribe of infusoria called Vorticella ; creatures which 
fix themselves to other bodies by a kind of stalk, and have more the 
appearance of flowers than animals. Under the improved microscope 
two opposite currents have been seen flowing in the stalk; one up- 
wards, the other downwards. Somewhat higher in the scale of in- 
fusoria there is a distinct appearance of vessels. In insects the mode 
by which the circulation was effected was very imperfectly understood 
till very recently ; Mr. Bowerbank has now discovered that all down 
the dorsal vessel of the insect, and at regular intervals, are double 
valves. The dorsal vessel is seen to contract, and the blood which can 
be observed through the transparent vessels flows in jets answering 
to its contractions. This vessel is probably the engine that works 
the current, and appears to be an extended chain of hearts. One step 
beyond this and every thing connected with the circulation becomes 
clear. ‘T'wo distinct sets of vessels are distinguished, with a third 
organ interposed between them. ‘This organ is the heart, the two 
sets of vessels are, the veins carrying blood to the heart, the arteries 
carrying blood from the heart. The heart at this early stage is ex 
tremely simple; it consists of two bags which communicate with each 
other; one receiving the blood from the veins, called the auricle, the 
other propelling it into the arteries, called the ventricle. The artery 
when it springs from the ventricle is a large trunk, it divides and sub- 
divides, as it carries out the blood to the system till it completely 
supplies every part; its ultimate branches are called the capillaries, 
and they are so minute and so numerous, that the point of the finest 
needle cannot pierce the skin without wounding some of them. 
Where the capillary arteries end the capillary veins begin. These 
two sets of vessels communicate freely with eachother. The capillary 
branches of the vein gradually becoming larger and larger at length 
terminate in a large trunk which returns the blood to the auricle, the 
auricle transmits it to the ventricle, the ventricle propels it into the 
artery, and so the circulation goes on. But it is requisite that air 
should get at the blood to renovate it; for in affording nourishment 
and stimulus to the different organs, it at length loses all the nutritive 
and stimulant properties it possesses. In the four highest tribes of 
animals and in man the blood is aerated by means of lungs in the 
case of those animals which breathe in air, and gills in the case of 
those which respire in water. Respiration so performed requires the 
structure of the heart to be complicated by the addition of another 
artery. This second artery conveys the blood, not to the system, but 
to the lungs, called the pulmonary artery; while the artery which 
conveys it to the system is called the aorta. It also requires a set of 
veins to carry the renovated blood back to the heart. ‘The more per- 
fectly the blood is aerated, the stronger and more vigorous are all the 
actions of the economy. In reptiles and fishes it is only partially 
aerated; and their hearts are single, consist, that is, of one auricle 
and one ventricle. In birds and the mammaiia it is double; but it is 
best (passing over the lower animals) to give a description of the 
circulation as it exists in man. We shall give it in Dr. Smith’s own 
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words, necessarily omitting the references made to the diagrams, 
models, and real objects by which his lectures have been so amply 
illustrated. 

‘In man the heart is double—there are, in fact, two hearts, quite 
distinct in their action, and separated from each other by a strong 
partition, but closely united for the sake of convenience ; one for the 
circulation through the lungs, the other for the circulation through 
the body in general. The first is called the Pulmonic, or the lesser 
circulation ; the second is called the Systemic, or the greater circula- 
tion. The apparatus for the pulmonic or lesser circulation consists, 
as in all the preceding examples, of veins, of an auricle, of a ventricle, 
and of an artery. The apparatus for the systemic or greater circu- 
lation, consists of precisely the same parts, of veins, an auricle, a 
ventricle, and an artery. From the position of the heart when in its 
natural situation, the pulmonic heart is on the right side; it is there- 
fore called the right heart: while the systemic heart is on the left 
side; it is therefore called the left heart. In the right heart there 
are two veins ; the one above brings the blood from the head, and the 
superior extremities; it is called the superior vena cava; the one 
below brings the blood from all the lower parts of the body ; it is 
named the inferior vena cava. The two vene cave mect at one point, 
and pour their blood into the right auricle. The right auricle opens 
into the right ventricle. From the right ventricle springs a large 
artery, which is the pulmonary artery, and which divides into two 
large branches ; one of which goes to the right lung, and the other to 
the left. This completes the apparatus of the right heart. The 
capillary branches of the pulmonary artery, after ramifying through 
the lungs, terminate in the capillary branches of the pulmonary veins; 
the capillary branches of these veins uniting together, and becoming 
larger and larger, at length form four trunks, two for each lung. 
These are called the four pulmonary veins. These pulmonary veins 
convey the blood from the lungs to the left heart ; they open into the 
left auricle ; the left auricle transmits the blood to the lett ventricle, 
the left ventricle to the great systemic artery, or the aorta, while the 
aorta carries it out to the system.’ 

The broad part or basis of the heart is placed upwards, its apex 
downwards. The heart itself is held in its position by a membranous 
bag which encloses it, and which is termed the pericardium. That 
the blood circulates in the course just described is proved by con- 
vineing arguments, by the valves, by the effect of ligatures, by injec- 
tions into the vessels; and, lastly, by the evidence of our senses, for it 
may be observed in a living animal. The membrane of a frog’s foot 1s 
sufficiently transparent to allow the circulation of the blood to be 
distinctly seen by the aid of a microscope, and without injury to the 
animal. It has been exhibited by Dr. Smith ; and those who have 
watched the living currents rushing in continued streams along their 
appropriate channels, will not easily lose the impression which such an 
instance of the wonderful and the beautiful in creation is calculated to 
convey. 

The discovery of the circulation was made, as is well known, by 
Harvey, about the year 1620. He spent eight years in re-examining 
the proofs of the fact before making it known to the public, which he 
did through the medium of a brief tract. 
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‘ This tract,’ said Dr. Smith, * was written with extreme simplicity, 
clearness, and perspicuity, and has been justly characterised as one 
of the most admirable examples ofa series of arguments deduced from 
observation and experiment that ever appeared on any subject. * * * 
How many bodies were killed, how many wounded, the interior 
of how many were exposed by accident, in the chase, at the altar, and 
yet the fact of the circulation of the blood escaped the observation of 
generation after generation, for century after century, until two hun- 
dred years ago. ‘In the progress by which man has arrived at his 
present knowledge of the universe, nothing is more remarkable than 
the fact that it is only for the last two centuries that he has under- 
stood the blood in his own body, and in the bodies of other animals, 
to be in motion. If we try to imagine what that science of medicine 
could have been, which took no account of a fact on which, as a basis, 
the whole. fabric of certain physiology must rest, we shall be pre- 
pared for what its history exhibits, the bewilderment and the weak- 
ness of human reason, in attempts to explain and to form theories while 
a fatal error was mixed with all its suppositions. 1 have said that 
nothing is more remarkable than that the circulation of the blood 
should not have been discovered until two hundred years ago, I 
ought to except the manner in which the announcement of the dis- 
covery was received by the public of that age. For eight years did 
the illustrious Harvey labour unceasingly to mature and complete 
his proof. During this period, without doubt, he sometimes endea- 
voured in imagination to trace the effect which the stupendous fact, 
to the knowledge of which he had attained, would have on the pro- 
gress of his favourite science. And he sometimes, perhaps, fondly 
hoped that the labour he was spending in bringing to light a fact 
which would confer inestimable benefit on his fellow-beings, would 
at least secure to him their confidence, and make them look upon him, 
in some degree, as their benefactor. No! not a single convert did 
he make ; nothing but contumely did he gain; nothing but injury did 
he receive. The little practice that he had as a physician, declined, 
He was too speculative ; he was theoretical; he was not practical, 
This was the view taken by his friends; and his enemies, (for what 
enlightened and benevolent man is there whose intelligence and 
benevolence carry him out of the beaten track of speculation and of 
action, that has not enemies ?) oh, what a torrent of abuse did they 
pour down upon him for having called in question the revered 
authority of the ancients—for having advanced new doctrines tending 
to subvert the credit of the Scriptures—doctrines which, if their 
progress were not checked at once, would undermine the very foun- 
dations of morality and religion. Slow as mankind have hitherto 
been in discovering their true benefactors, whether as relates to per- 
sons or to institutions, still it is a fact not to be forgotten, that the 
weak and wicked clamour that was raised against the great Harvey, 
lasted but a few years, and that he lived to witness the utter discom- 
fiture of his enemies, the complete triumph of the truth, to realize as 
ample a fortune as he desired, and to rise to the very summit of 
reputation; surely this should cheer and encourage those who, two 
centuries afterwards, (and such centuries!) have encountered, or may 


encounter, the same reproach in a like cause.’ 
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We now come to the action of the heart. 

‘In man, and in all warm-blooded animals, the whole blood of the 
body, in successive streams, is collected and concentrated at the 
heart. The object of the accumulation of a certain mass of it at this 
organ is to subject it to the action of a strong muscle, and thereby to 
determine its transmission with adequate force and precision through 
the different sets of capillary vessels. All the blood in the body is 
jn succession brought to the heart; the heart is, therefore, the 
central engine that works the current. 

‘But it is different from every other engine with which we are 
acquainted. It generates the power it communicates. It accom- 
plishes what no mere mechanism ever has or ever can accomplish. 
It originates a motive power. 

‘In the best constructed machinery, and in machinery that acts 
with the most prodigious power, there is no real generation of power. 
There is merely concentration, merely direction of pre-existing power. 
There are particular applications of it to the accomplishment of spe- 
cific purposes, but there is no origination of it. But when we pass 
into the region of life we are in a new world, where, though there is 
still mechanism, put and kept in play by adjustments the most 
admirable, there is always something beyond mechanism, something 
not only not mechanical nor physical, but to which neither mechanics 
nor physics present anything analogous. —* And of this the action of 
the heart affords a beautiful illustration. The heart is a muscle ; its 
action is muscular action, and its action consists in the exercise of 
one single property, that of diminishing its length or shortening itself. 
But what is it that causes the muscle to contract? Take the case of 
a voluntary muscle. What is it that causes the muscles of my arm 
to contract, and that thereby enables me to move it? I apply no 
force to the muscle ; I make use of no pressure ; I employ nothing 
analogous to the force, without the previous exercise of which there 
would be no recoil in the spring; no expansion in the body com- 
pressed. I perform a mental act; that state of consciousness takes 
place which is called volition, I have a desire to gratify, a purpose 
to accomplish—instantly, as soon as the thought is conceived, as if 
by the conception of the thought, the required muscular motion is per- 
formed.—Where is the physical force here? Where the mechanical 
power! There is nothing analogous to it. The force that is exerted, 
the power that is called into exertion, is new power ; it is generated at 
the moment it is needed ; it passes away the instant it has performed its 
office ; there is no possibility of accumulating it; no means of con- 
centrating it; no mode of perpetuating it. Every act of voluntary 
motion performed by a voluntary muscle must be preceded by the 
mental state of volition; this is necessary, but this is all that is 
necessary.’ i ae 

‘Take, on the other hand, the case of the involuntary muscle. 
Though the property of contractility resides in the muscle, yet no 
muscle can coztract of itself. It must be excited to contraction by 
some agent exterior to itself; and that agent, whatever it be, is called 
cs go Of a voluntary muscle the appropriate stimulus is 

» OF, more correctly speaking, some nervous influence sent 
from the brain, or spinal cord, into the muscle by the act of volition. 
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Of the involuntary muscles the appropriate stimuli are various, though 
some of these muscles are obedient only to specific stimulus. Thus 
the aliment is the appropriate stimulus of the muscular fibres of the 
stomach ; the chyme of the duodenum, or second stomach ; the chyle 
of the small intestines, and the blood of the heart. 

‘ Now the mere contact, and the gentlest contact, of the muscular 
fibre with its appropriate stimulus, will cause the muscle to contract. 
If in an animal recently dead, the inner surface of the ventricle of 
the heart be pricked in the gentlest manner with the point of a needle, 
the ventricle will contract so as to bring the needle deep into its sub- 
stance. If in the living animal, if in man, volition command, the arm 
will lift a weight of a hundred pounds, will overcome a degree of 
resistance to this extent, no force having been previously exerted to 
cause it to do so; nothing having preceded but a mental act. 

‘And this is the true physiological distinction between the pro- 
duction of motion by a living substance in an organized body, and 
the production of motion in a machine put into action by some 
physical agent. The living agent generates the power it exerts ; the 
machine merely accumulates, or directs the power already in exist- 
ence. Power of the first kind is vital ; power of the second kind is 
mechanical. All vital motion is the produce of this one agent, the 
muscular fibre, and is obtained by this one action of it, contractility. 
All the motion that can be required in the economy, is capable of 
being produced by this one agent, and this one action, and, therefore, 
with a simplicity that marks all the works of nature, this is the only 
agent that is employed. Mechanical principles, without doubt, are_ 
put in requisition, and made to cooperate whenever this can be done’ 
with convenience and effect; whenever the doing so will economize 
the production of muscular fibre ; but to the extent in which muscular 
fibre is really necessary, it is dealt out with no niggard hand; and 
the study of the muscles becomes a most interesting and beautiful 
study, when pursued with a view to observe the arrangements and 
combinations made to accomplish the infinitely varied and complex 
motions required and performed in the animal economy, 

‘The muscular fibres of the heart are curiously arranged. They 
almost all take their origin from one point, where the structure be- 
comes tendinous ; and this point is the pivot of the heart’s movements. 
Tendon is highly elastic. The arrangement of the whole is such that 
the general contraction of the fibres must necessarily bring all the 
parts of the heart towards the central tendinous point, and the result 
is the compression of all the cavities, and the forcible ejection of their 
contents by their natural openings. The contraction is instantly fol- 
lowed not only by dilatation, but by the recoil of the elastic tendon. 

‘The two auricles contract together, and the two ventricles contract 
together, and these motions alternate with each other, and go on 
in regular succession. When the ventricles contract, the apex of the 
heart is drawn upwards, and raised or tilted forwards ; it is this motion 
which is felt between the fifth and sixth ribs, and which is called the 
beating of the heart; it just perceptibly precedes the pulsation at the 
wrist. The different chambers of the heart open into and communi- 
cate with each other, and the effect of the contractions is to eject the 
blood they contain with great force, It was necessary to make a pro- 
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vision that this ejection of the blood should be made in the right 
direction ; to provide, for instance, that the contraction of the right 
ventricle should propel the blood into the pulmonary artery, and not 
back into the right auricle. This provision is made in the va/ves of 
the heart. Between each auricle and ventricle there is a valve. This 
valve consists of a fold of membrane, thin, but exceedingly firm and 
strong, placed arvund the opening. As long as the blood proceeds 
forward im the preper course of the circulation, it presses this mem- 
brane close to the side of the heart, and therefore and thereby prevents 
it from eccasioning any impediment to the onward current. But 
when, by the contraction that follows, the blood is pressed in all di- 
rections,and attempts to re-enter the auricle, it insinuates itself between 
the sides of the ventricle and the membranous valve, forces it up, and 
carries it over the mouth of the passage, and completely shuts up the 
channel. Were there not a further provision, the valve itself would 
be forced backwards into the auricle; but this is prevented by means 
of tendinous strings proceeding from muscular columns that line the 
inside of the ventricle, which strings are fastened to the loose edge of 
the valve. These tie it down, and prevent its going backwards too 
far. The contrivance is rendered still more perfect by vital action, 
which now comes into play. Muscle is excited to contraction by anv 
stimulus; by none more than by distension. Exactly in proportion 
to the force with which the valve is pushed backwards, and so stretches 
the tendinous threads, and consequently distends the muscular column 
in which the tendinous threads end, do the muscular columns con- 
tract, and, by their contraction, force the valve to keep in its 
proper place. 

‘Among the countless instances of wise and beneficent adjustment 
familiar to the student of nature, there is commonly some one upon 
which his mind rests with peculiar satisfaction,—some one to which 
it constantly recurs, as affording the proof on which it reposes, of the 
operation of an intelligence that has foreseen and planned an end, 
and provided for its accomplishment by the most perfect means. And 
surely nothing is more worthy to become one such resting place to 
the philosophic mind, than the structure and action of the valves of 
the heart. An anatomist, who understood the structure of the heart, 
might say before he saw it in action, that it would play. But, from 
the complexity of its mechanism, and the delicacy of some of its parts, 
he would be apprehensive that it would be liable to constant derange- 
ment; and that it would soon wear itself out. And yet does this 
wonderful machine go on night and day for eighty years together, at 
the rate of a hundred thousand strokes every ‘twenty-four hours; 
having at every stroke a great resistance to overcome ; and it con- 
tinues this action for this length of time, without ceasing and without 
weariness. That it should continue this action for this length of 
time without disorder is wonderful; that it should be capable of 
continuing it without weariness is still more amazing. Never for a 
single moment, night or day, does it intermit its labour, neither 
through our waking nor our sleeping hours. On it goes without inter- 
mission, yet it never feels fatigue, it never needs rest, it is nevet 
conscious of exhaustion. 

* What is it that renders it capable of this incessant and untiring 
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action, while the muscles of the arm and the muscles of the leg be- 
come tired after an hour’s vigorous exertion, are completely exhausted 
after a day’s labour, and can by no effort be made to work beyond a 
given period ? There is no apparent difference in the muscle itself, 
In both cases the substance is similar, and the organization, as far as 
we are able to appreciate it, is the same; yet, what an amazing differ- 
ence in their action! Physiologists have laboured with great ear- 
nestness to assign the cause of this, but we are able to go back only 
a single step, and then recurs the same ditliculty.——‘ Muscles 
contract on the application of stimuli. The voluntary muscles 
contract on the application of the stimulus of volition. Volition 
acts only occasionally. The stimulus is not always present, and 
the muscle acts only when the stimulus is present. But the 
proper stimulus of the heart is the blood. The heart always contracts 
whenever a certain portion of blood is brought into contact with the 
inner surface of its different chambers, That portion of blood is duly 
brought to it ina regular manner, and in successive order, It, there- 
fore, never ceases to act, because it is never without the presence of 
its appropriate stimulus, It maintains through life a nearly uniform 
succession of movements, because its appropriate stimulus in due 
quantity is regularly supplied to it at successive intervals. 

‘We can thus see how its action is without intermission; but why 
it should never feel exhaustion or fatigue, why, unlike the voluntary 
muscle, it requires neither rest nor repose, we do not know. Had 
it required rest or repose, the first hour in which it indulged in either 
would have been the last of life. What the necessities of the eco- 
nomy are that render it desirable that it should be placed beyond the 
dominion of the will, we see. Did the beating of our heart depend 
on our own care and thought, we could give care and thought to 
but little else. It was necessary to the continuance of our life that it 
should be made capable of working unceasingly, without a moment’s 
pause, and without the capacity of fatigue. It is so made; and the 
power of the Creator, in constructing it, can in nothing be exceeded 
but his wisdom ” 

With this extract we close our present account of the lectures, 
hoping ata future time to give, as completely as an un-illustrated 
abridgement can give, some idea of those that yet remain to be noticed. 
The interest of the subject, heightened as it is by the comprehensive 
view in which it is grasped by the lecturer, cannot fail to insure, to his 
benevolent intention to improve the moral and physical condition of 
his fellow-beings, the best success. That success is to be found in 
the feelings with which many will rise from the study of this branch 
of the human economy; admiration at the wonderful and beautiful 
contrivance displayed in the structure of our bodies, and gratitude to 
the almighty and beneficent Creator, who has made all things to 
minister to the ultimate happiness of his creatures, 
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CHANNING'S SERMONS. NEW SERIES.* 


Tue warmest of Dr. Channing’s admirers will not be disappointed 
in this volume, which if it do not raise, may yet perhaps extend, 
and is at any rate well calculated to sustain, his reputation. It 
bears the beautiful impress of his peculiar genius ; and if those who 
are familiar with his other writings do not find in it the develope- 
ment of new views, or traits of mental character not heretofore 
displayed by the author, we may yet hope that the selection of 
topics and the spirit in which they are discussed, may win the 
attention and sympathy of some whose prejudices have prevented 
their being benefitted by a writer whose vocation seems to be to 
benefit mankind. His strong individuality of thought ; his origi- 
nality of conception and illustration; his simple, yet glowing 
style ; his uncompromising truthfulness; his fervent devotion, his 
pure and high-toned feeling, and his affectionate reverence for 
humanity, all are here,—and what can we wish for more? We 
observe with regret, that the publication is less perfeet in his own 
estimation than it might have been, from the absence of amplifi- 
cation and revision, which ill health did not allow him to bestow. 
Whatever diminishes his ability for mental exertion, is scarcely a 
less calamity to England than to America. 

The subjects of the sermons are, 1. Evidences of Christi- 
anity. 2. Character of Christ. 3. Christianity a rational reli- 
gion. 4. Honour due to all men. 5 and 6. Self-denial. 7. The 
imitableness of Christ’s character. 8. The evil of sin. 9. Im- 
mortality. LOand Ll. Love to Christ. The first three sermons 
are connected, and present a display of the evidences of the 
gospel, which is admirably adapted to conciliate the feelings, as 
well as to impress the minds of sceptics or unbelievers. Their 
separate publication would probably do much good. A miscon- 
ception of the spirit of Christianity is, we apprehend, by far the 
most prevalent cause of its rejection by intelligent men. ‘Their 
objection lies not so much against the evidence, as against 
the proposition which it is alleged to establish; and the proof 
which would be allowed to be sufficient to sustain a doctrine 
of simplicity, freedom, and benevolence, is disregarded and 
scorned, because employed to enforce a system of mystery, slavery, 
and bigotry. ‘Io show Christianity worthy of their love, is the 
best way of removing many of their doubts and difficulties as to 
the conclusiveness of its evidence. Dr. Channing does not begin, 
nor end either, with a denunciation of guilt and endless punish- 
ment against an involuntary mental operation. He distinguishes 
between the various causes, both of belief and unbelief, under 
the different circumstances of age and country. He shows how 
both derive any thing of moral character which may properly be 
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attributed to them, only from previous conduct and disposition ; 
and therefore how it is possible that each may, in certain suppos- 
able cases, become the subject of praise or dispraise ; and certain 
it is, that if some men have rejected Christianity under the in- 
fluence of degrading passions, others have received it under the 
influence of passions as degrading. There have been not only 
infidels, but converts, from the bias of worldly-mindedness, base 
servility, and the hope of impunity after death, for a life of vicious 
indulgence: 

‘According to these views, opinions cannot be laid down as un- 
erring and immutable signs of virtue and vice. The very same 
opinion may be virtuous in One man and vicious in another, supposing 
it, as is very possible, to have originated in different states of mind. 
For example, if through envy and malignity I should rashly seize on 
the slightest proofs of guilt in my neighbour, my judgment of his 
criminality would be morally wrong. Let another man arrive at the 
same conclusion, in consequence of impartial inquiry and love of 
truth, and his decision would be morally right. Still more, according 
to these views, it is possible for the belief of Christianity to be as 
criminal as unbelief. Undoubtedly the reception of a system, so pure 
in spirit and tendency as the gospel, is to be regarded in general as a 
favourable sign. But let a man adopt this religion, because it will 
serve his interest and popularity ; let him shut his mind against ob- 
jections to it, lest they should shake his faith in a gainful system ; let 
him tamper with his intellect, and for base and selfish ends exhaust 
its strength in defence of the prevalent faith, and he is just as criminal 
‘in believing, as another would be in rejecting Christianity under the 
same bad impulses. Our religion is at this moment adopted and pas- 
sionately defended by vast multitudes, on the ground of the very same 
pride, worldliness, love of popularity, and blind devotion to hereditary 
prejudices, which led the Jews and heathens to reject it in the primi- 
tive age ; and the faith of the first is as wanting in virtue as was the 
infidelity of the last. 

‘To judge of the character of faith and unbelief, we must examine 
the times and the circumstances in which they exist. At the first 
preaching of the Gospel, to believe in Christ was a strong proof of 
an upright mind; to enlist among his followers, was to forsake ease, 
honour, and worldly success; to confess him was an act of signal 
loyalty to truth, virtue, and God, To believe in Christ at the present 
moment has no such significance. ‘To confess him argues no moral 
courage. It may even betray a servility and worldliness of mind, 
These remarks apply in their spirit to unbelief. At different periods, 
and in different conditions of society, unbelief may express very 
different states of mind. Before we pronounce it a crime, and doom 
lt to perdition, we ought to know the circumstances under which it 
has sprung up, and to inquire with candour whether they afford no 
palliation or defence. When Jesus Christ was on earth, when his 
miracles were wrought before men’s eyes, when his voice sounded in 
their ears, when not a shade of doubt could be thrown over the 
reality of his supernatural works, and not a human corruption had 
mingled with his doctrine, there was the strongest presumption 
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against the uprightness and love of truth of those who rejected him. 
He knew too the hearts and the lives of those who surrounded him, 
and saw distinctly in their envy, ambition, worldliness, sensuality, 
the springs of their unbelief; and accordingly he pronounced it 
acrime. Since that period what changes have taken place! Jesus 
Christ has left the world, His miracles are events of a remote age, 
and the proofs of them, though abundant, are to many imperfectly 
known; and what is incomparably more important, his religion has 
undergone corruption, adulteration, disastrous change, and its like. 
ness to its founder is in no small degree effaced. The clear, consist- 
ent, quickening truth, which came from the lips of Jesus, has been 
exchanged for a hoarse jargon and vain babblings. The stream, so 
pure at the fountain, has been polluted and poisoned through its 
whole course. Not only has Christianity been overwhelmed by ab- 
surdities, but by impious doctrines, which have made the universal 
Father now a weak and vain despot, to be propitiated by forms and 
flatteries, and now an Almighty torturer, fore-ordaining multitudes of 
his creatures to guilt, and then glorifying his justice by their everlast- 
ing woe. When I think what Christianity has become in the hands of 
politicians and priests, how it has crushed the human soul for ages, 
how it has struck the intellect with palsy and haunted the imagination 
with superstitious phantoms, how it has broken whole nations to the 
yoke, and frowned on every free thought; when I think how, under 
almost every form of this religion, its ministers have taken it into their 
own keeping, have hewn and compressed it into the shape of rigid creeds, 
and have then pursued by menaces of everlasting woe whoever would 
question the divinity of these works of their hands ; when I consider, 
in a word, how, under such influences, Christianity has been and still 
is exhibited, in forms which shock alike the reason, conscience, and 
heart, I feel deeply, painfully, what a different system it is from that 
which Jesus taught, and I dare not apply to unbelief the terms of 
condemnation which belonged to the infidelity of the primitive age. 

* Perhaps I ought to go further. Perkaps I ought to say, that to re- 
ject Christianity under some of its corruptions is rather a virtue than 
acrime. At the present moment, I would ask, whether it is a vice to 
doubt the truth of Christianity as it is manifested in Spain and Portu- 
gal? When a patriot in those benighted countries, who knows Christi- 
anity only as a bulwark of despotism, asa rearer of inquisitions, as @ 
stern jailer immuring wretched women in the convent, as an execu- 
tioner stained and reeking with the blood of the friends of freedom ; I 
say, when the patriot, who sees in our religion the instrument of these 
crimes and woes, believes and affirms that it is not from God, are we 
authorized to charge his unbelief on dishonesty and corruption of 
mind, and to brand him as a culprit ? May it not be that the spirit 
of Christianity in his heart emboldens him to protest with his lips 
against what bears the name? And if he thus protest, through 4 
deep sympathy with the oppressions and sufferings of his race, is he 
not nearer the kingdom of God, than the priest and inquisitor who 
boastingly and exclusively assume the Christian name? Jesus Christ 
has told us that “this is the condemnation” of the unbelieving, ‘‘ that 
they love darkness rather than light ;” and who does not see, that 
this ground of condemnation is removed, just in proportion as the 
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light is quenched, or Christian truth is buried in darkness and debas- 
ing error? 

‘I know I shall be told that a man in the circumstances now sup- 
posed, would still be culpable for his unbelief, because the Scriptures 
are within his reach, and these are sufficient to guide him to the true 
doctrines of Christ. But in the countries of which I have spoken, 
the scriptures are not common; and if they were, I apprehend that 
we should task human strength too severely, in requiring it, under 
every possible disadvantage, to gain the truth from this source alone. 
A man born and brought up in the thickest darkness, and amidst the 
grossest corruptions of Christianity, accustomed to hear the Scrip- 
tures disparaged, accustomed to connect false ideas with their prin- 
cipal terms, and wanting our most common helps of criticism, can 
hardly be expected to detach from the mass of error which bears the 
name of the Gospel, the simple principles of the primitive faith. Let 
us not exact too much of our fellow-creatures. In our zeal for 
Christianity, let us not forget its spirit of equity and mercy. In these 
remarks I have taken an extreme case, 1 have supposed a man 
subjected to the greatest disadvantages in regard to the knowledge of 
Christianity. But obstacles less serious may exculpate the unbeliever. 
In truth, none of us can draw the line which separates between in- 
nocence and guilt in this particular. ‘To measure the responsibility of 
aman, who doubts or denies Christianity, we must know the history 
of his mind, his capacity of judgment, the early influences and pre- 
judices to which he was exposed, the forms under which the religion 
and its proofs first fixed his thoughts, and the opportunities since 
enjoyed of eradicating errors, which struck root before the power of 
trying them was unfolded. We are not his judges; at another, and 
an unerring tribunal he must give account.’—p. 6—11. 


We are sorry to see (p. 227) that Dr. Channing’s mind is un- 
decided between the doctrines of the future restoration and the 
final destruction of the wicked. As a scriptural question, we 
should have expected that the spirit in which he expounds texts, 
would have led him to the deduction of the former doctrine from 
the language of many passages. His notion of mental liberty 
must, of course, prevent his recognition of those reasons for it 
which arise from the combination of the benevolence of the 
Creator with the doctrine of philosophical necessity, But other 
and conclusive arguments, might have presented themselves in the 
views of human nature so nobly developed in the fourth discourse. 
The following passage on greatness contains a presumptive argn- 
ment that the capabilities of what has hitherto been the great 
majority of our race, will not be ultimately sacrificed. 


‘The true view of great men is, that they are only examples and 
manifestations of our common nature ; showing what belongs to all 
souls, though unfolded as yet only in a few. The light which shines 
from them is, after all, but a faint revelation of the power which is 
treasured up in every human being. They are not prodigies, not 
miracles, but natural developements of the human soul. They are, 
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indeed, as men among children ; but the children have a principle of 
growth which leads to manhood, —p. 154. 


And will not this tendency be realized ? Will not the feeble- 
ness of moral infancy be trained to strength by the discipline ofa 
future life ? It is not unreasonable to expect that the mere transi- 
tion to a different state of existence, may have results analogous 
to those of the location of a criminal in new circumstances. 
Many of our vices are generated by the peculiarities of our mortal 
condition, and by the corruptions of society, without which it 
seems that they should wither for want of nourishment and 
stimulus. The evil is of earth and circumstance: the good 1s 
of nature and eternity. 

‘ In heaven ambition cannot dwell, 
Nor avarice in the vaults of hell ; 
Earthly these passions of the earth, 
They perish where they had their birth, 
But love is indestructible.’ 


So was it truly and beautifully said by Southey ; and we should 
rather have expected from Dr. Channing an entire sympathy with, 
and a full developement of the principle contained in these lines, 
than so strange a speculation as that advanced in the eighth dis- 
course, of the generation hereafter, by the depraved mind, of a 
bodily frame, whose organs and senses shall only convey impres- 
sions of gloom and emotions of pain, On this point, and also 
on his view of morals, which he seems to resolve into the dictates 
of an innate principle, or sense, or instinct, we cannot but dissent 
from the volume before us. But these spots, which may not be to 
others the defect which they are to our minds, are lost in our sense 
of the pervading brightness. And if the author stops short of 
what appear to us the ultimate prospects of universal humanity, 
he fully satisfies us, by the spirit in which he contemplates the 
present condition of the world, and the agencies which ought to 
be relied upon for its improvement. We regret we cannot conclude 
this brief notice, which is indeed chiefly intended to apprize our 
readers of the arrival and republication of these discourses, by @ 
quotation expressing the author’s views on the great political and 
social changes now taking place in Europe. We refer to the con- 
clusion of the discourse on the ‘ Honour due to all men.’ 





THE DISSENTING MARRIAGE QUESTION. 


THe Various applications which have been made to the legislature 
for the relief of Unitarians from compulsive conformity with Tri- 
nitarian worship in the marriage ceremony, the parliamentary 
proceedings which took place thereon, and the general merits of 
the question itself, have so frequently occupied the pages of the 
Repository, as to render most of our readers sufficiently familiar 
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withthem. The question is now, it seems, about to be discussed 
on abroader principle. ‘The Unitarian grievance will be merged in 
that felt by Dissenters generally, and a common and strenuous 
application made for relief. A circular was issued from the office 
of the Congregational denomination on the eve of the late elections, 
announcing, ‘ reason to expect that a vigorous effort will be made 
by the Dissenters in the metropolis during an early period in the 
approaching session,’ and inviting the support of their brethren 
in all parts of the country. ‘The Deputies have also entertained 
the question, and we believe that overtures have been made to 
the Unitarian Association for its cooperation. Although the case 
of the Unitarians is a stronger one than that of ‘Trinitarian Dis- 
senters, and they have the advantage of something approaching 
to a parliamentary pledge for their relief, it is nevertheless de- 
sirable, in our apprehension, that they should not continue to 
urge their separate claims, but aid in bringing the entire subject 
into discussion. If the assurance of prompt success be not so 
strong, the good to be realized by that success is proportionally 
greater. From the peculiar situation of the Unitarians, and the 
known aversion of Parliament ever to recognise a principle, while 
it could legislate on details, the question was narrowed as much 
as possible, until indeed it embraced little more than exemption 
or non-exemption from the obnoxious doxology. The diversities 
of opinion amongst Dissenters at large have led them unavoidably 
to lay a wider basis for their operations. We give, in a note 
below, the statement which they have put in circulation, and 
which may be regarded as the view of the subject taken by the 
leaders of the several bodies, which are expected to act in com- 
bination.* 


* Fourteen Reasons why Dissenters should not submit to have their Marriages cele« 
brated at the Altar of a Consecrated Building, before Clergymen belonging to 
a Church to which they cannot conscientiously conform. 

1. Because the marriage-contract being, at least so far as it properly falls under the 
cognizance of the legislature, a common, in distinction from a religious engagement, 
should be regarded by the law merely as a civil transaction. 

2. Because no sacred rite having been, by divine appointment, appended to matri- 
mony, any solemn form of celebration which in effect converts this contract into a 
religious ceremony, savours strongly of superstition, and gives countenance to the 
erroneous doctrine of the Romish Church, that marriage is a sacrament. 

3. Because the imposition of a specific form of religious service, on any class of 
Nonconformists, on this or any other occasion, is a flagrant violation of the most 
sacred right of every human being, to worship God according to the dictates of his 
own conscience, 

4. Because the outward observance of any religious service, in virtue of a command 
emanating merely from human authority,* involves a person in the guilt of treating 
the only Object of all true worship with mockery ; and must, even though performed 
in extenuating circumstances, be displeasing in the sight of Him who ‘searcheth the 
heart,’} and who, being a Spirit, can be worshipped only ‘ in spirit and in truth.’f 

5. Because such compliance, on the part of Dissenters, tends to neutralize and 
nullify that open testimony which they consider it their duty to bear in the face of 
obloquy and reproach against the errors and corruptions of the endowed Church, by 
declining to join in its communion, and habitually absenting themselves from its 
Ordinary services. 

6. Because the present state of the English marriage law casts an unjust reflection, 

* John v.41, + 1 Chron, xxvii. 9. } John iv. 24, 
No, 74, L 
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We are not disposed severely to criticise this paper. The con. 
fession of an ‘ egregious lack of proper feeling and becoming 
energy,’ and its very modest and humble contrast with the 
activity of the ‘ limited class of Dissenters called Unitarians, 
may atone for the assumption of the ‘ more numerous and influ- 
ential denominations ;’ and if we may venture to interpret this 
confession as a pledge of amendment, as an indication that the 
power of the dissenting body will make itself more felt than here. 
tofore on great questions of public good, we may be thereby 
indisposed to comment on the selection of a merely dissenting 
grievance for the first exertion of this power, while so many more 


and fixes an unmerited stigma, on the Protestant Dissenting Ministers of England, 
who are thereby treated as unfit to be trusted with the celebration of marriage ; while 
their brethren in Scotland, Ireland, and the British Colonies, and Christian ministers 
of all varieties of sect and denomination in the United States of North America, 
universally possess that privilege. 

7. we it ‘a ah aieat and oppressive tax on Protestant Dissenters, by 
compelling them to remunerate the clergy of the endowed Church, for services which 
might be more advantageously perfurmed by ministers or magistrates of their own 
selection, who would cheerfully give them, on so interesting an occasion, their 
unbought blessing, or gratuitous services. : 

8. Because the marriage service prescribed by the Book of Common Prayer, was 
notoriously borrowed from the ritual of the Romish Church, and is founded on the 
assumption of a tenet peculiar to that Church, viz. that matrimony, having been 
consecrated by Divine authority, to be a sacred sign, or mystical emblem, is an affair 
of ecclesiastical cognizance, belonging exclusively to the province of a priesthood 
connected with an episcopal hierarchy, 

9, Because many persons feel conscientious objections to a form of words which 
one of the parties is invariably required to repeat: —Jiith this ring I thee wed, with 
my body I thee worship, and with all my worldly goods I thee endow 3; IN THE NAME OF 
Tue Farner, anv or THE Son, aNd oF THE Hoty Guosr: the former, or declaratory 
part of these words, containing expressions, the meaning of which, in the judgment of 
persons learned in the law, is highly equivocal ; while their combination with the 
solemn formula introduced at the conclusion, renders the lawfulness of the whole ex 
tremely doubtful, 

10. Because the repeal of this intolerant law will wipe off one reproach, which has 
long attachect o the great body of Dissenters, who are justly chargeable with having 
made a pusillanimous compromise of the rights of conscience, as well as a lamentable 
defection from that zealous regard to the purity of Divine worship, and the honour 
of the Divine name, for which their puritan forefathers were eminently distinguished. 

11. Because the society of Friends, so long since as the year 1752, in consequence 
of their previous uniformly consistent refusal of compliance, procured a recogmition of 
the validity of their marriages, in the very act which compelled all other Dissenters to 
conform to the ceremony of the endowed Church, 

12. Because the spirit and character of the present times imperative'y demand that 
the more numerous and influential denominations of Protestant Dissenters should no 
longer exhibit to their fellow-countrymen that egregious lack of proper feeling and 
becoming energy, which their past conduct has betrayed. ; 

15, Because the limited class of Dissenters called Unitarians, upon whom this law 
certainly presses with aggravated weight, having, during several successive Parliaments, 
brought the subject before the legislature, it has already undergone full discussion 
both Houses, where the principle has been universally conceded, on which an efficient 
measure of general relief may be founded. 

14. Because the way having been thus prepared by others, and the only obstacle 
which impeded the successful prosecution of the object being removed by the recent 
accomplishment of parliamentary reform, the orthodox Dissenters will be utterly inex 
cusable, if, when a new House of Commons is to be freely elected, they longer hesitate 
to take such steps as may be necessary to secure the speedy passing of a decisive an 


effectual measure of redress for a grievance which, having long been oppressive a0 
vexatious, has now become utterly intolerable. . whi ' 
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general and heavy grievances press upon the community, and 
demand the attention of the first reformed Parliament. Indeed, 
such censure will not apply, if it be intended that the principle 
laid down in the first reason, and corroborated in the second, 
should be fairly carried out into its legitimate consequences. On 
this supposition it is not merely a dissenting grievance, but one 
of the great evils of the social state; one of the worst miseries 
which priestcraft and aristocracy have combined to inflict upon 
mankind, that the Dissenters are pledging themselves to enden- 
vour to remedy, If they can induce the legislature to adopt the 
theory that the marriage contract is ‘a common, in distinction 
from a religious engagement, should be regarded by the law 
merely as a civil transaction,’ is superstitiously converted into a 
religious ceremony,’ and is not ‘ an affair of ecclesiastical cogni- 
zance,’ they will do enough towards social reformation and the 
diffusion of social enjoyment, amply to merit oblivion for all the 
past inertness which they deplore. 

To carry this principle consistently into effect, there must be 
no transfer of * the celebration of marriage’ from the episcopalian 
minister to the dissenting minister. We are sorry to see, by the 
sixth reason in the paper referred to, that any such transfer should 
be contemplated. Its inconsistency with an honest adherence to the 
principle is manifest. That principle can never be established in the 
minds of the people generally, so long as the interposition of priest 
or quasi priest, of a person in ‘holy orders,’ or ¢ pretended holy 
orders,’ is inseparably connected with entering into the marriage 
contract. Let episcopalian or dissenter invite the presence and 
the prayers of priest or minister on that, as on other important 
occasions, if he so please, but let it be plain to all parties that 
this is a proceeding perfectly voluntary; that the contract is dis- 
tinct from it, and complete without it. Unless this be carefully 
done, the Romish superstition, which the congregationalists so 
properly denounce, can never be eradicated. ‘The dissenting 
ministry already tends quite enough towards a priesthood. The 
pretensions set up by some, and the supervision and influence 
exercised by many, bear all the marks, and produce some of the 
worst effects of priestcraft. The public and the legislature may 
be rightfully jealous of an addition to the privileges or functions 
of a distinct class or order of men, who bear a peculiar character, 
possess peculiar interests, and already exercise a powerful and 
extensive influence. Or as we would rather put it, dissenting 
ministers themselves should be anxious to disclaim investiture 
with any privilege, or the discharge of any function, which ob- 
literates the distinction between the minister and the priest, and 
fosters in the people a deceptive notion of the authority, dignity, 
and relative position of those who are nothing more than brothers 
amongst brethren, They will do well, also, in distinctly dis- 


claiming the fee-system. Let them anticipate, and so for ever 
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silence, the calumny that this application to Parliament is dark- 
ened by even the faintest shadow of a desire for the pelf; that it 
has in the slightest degree the character of a struggle with the 
hireling shepherds of the establishment for the fleece of the flock. 
We all know how the Catholic priests of Ireland; and priests 
more zealous, laborious, enduring, or attentive to the poor, have 
never walked the earth; how they have been blamed on the sus- 
picion that the fee-system, trifling as their fees are on such occa- 
sions, has made them accessories to those early and improvident 
marriages amongst the peasantry, which have helped to identify 
in Ireland the increase of population, and the increase of suffering. 
The enlightened ministers of all denominations, would, no doubt, 
act on philanthropic principles, and so, no doubt, do many 
enlightened members of the Irish priesthood; but in the one 
case, as in the other, a taint may attach to the order, from the 
conduct of individuals, ignorant, mercenary, or mistaking with 
the best possible intentions. On every account it is desirable to 
aim at the total disunion (except as a subsequent, unnecessary, 
and perfectly voluntary appendage) of the religious service from 
the civil contract; only by so doing can the Dissenters establish 
their principle, that marriage ts accivil contract. It were desirable, 


therefore, in their seventh reason, to strike out ‘ the ministers,’ 


and leave the ‘ magistrates,’ who will ratify and register the agree- 
ment of the parties as satisfactorily as they did in the days of the 
commonwealth. 

By the magistrate being the only person known to the law in 
the formation of the marriage contract, the registration will be 
better provided for than it can be, if dissenting ministers be the 
agents. Chapel registries have never yet been admitted to the rank 
of legal evidence. ‘They are peculiarly liable to the evils of being 
irregularly kept, and occasionally lost. A known servant of the 
state must be the best registrar of a transaction which the 
interests of society require should have an authentic record care- 
fully preserved, and always accessible. Unitarian ministers, not- 
withstanding their heresies, are as good clerks as their orthodox 
brethren, and yet their marriage bill suffered shipwreck on this 
very question of registration: a failure never to be regretted, if it 
shall have, in any degree, prepared for and facilitated the adop- 
tion of a more liberal and comprehensive measure, and one based 
on a principle, which, however true and important, could not 
have been put forward by them without ensuring the defeat of 
their application. : 

Should the Dissenters obtain the legislative sanction of that 
principle, the beneficial results will soon extend to the members 
of the establishment. They will not be priest-ridden along the 
road where nonconformist millions are walking unburdened and 
unfettered. They will not continue to have imposed upon them 
& semi-sacrament, where Dissenters are only contracting a social 
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engagement, The quakers indeed have long borne their testi- 
mony, but the world goes not to quaker meetings to see the 
simplicity of their arrangements. Few people know, perhaps, 
that quaker marriages always may, and often do take place, with- 
out any religious service, any prayer or admonition whatever, 
or the interposition of any person except the two parties con- 
cerned. They rise, and in the simplest form of words pledge 
themselves to each other; and those present who are disposed, 
sien the record as witnesses, and there is an end of the matter, 
unless any brother or sister feels that impulse to speak, which they 
obey on this as they do on all other occasions, when it is felt. 
But though the Friends shrink not from publicity, and in truth 
they have as little occasion to do so as most people, still as to the 
mass of the community these things are done in a corner, — It will 
be very different when the multifarious hosts of dissent, the three 
denominations which are known at court, and the three hundred 
denominations which are not known at court, with all their young 
men and maidens, shall be marrying themselves all the countr 

over. They will make themselves seen and heard, and the church 
men and church women will take turn to feel that theirs is an 
aggrieved denomination ; and they will petition Parliament for 


equal rights, and the dissenting principle will become the estab- 


lished principle, and in its developements and its applications it 
may be that alleviations or a cure may be found for evils by which 
society is now both harassed and contaminated. 

For certain it is that our present system does not work well. 
In many cases parties are inexorably bound together for life by 
the law, and by those anomalous relics of popery the ecclesiastical 
courts, who are neither one flesh nor one spirit, but, morally speak- 
ing, divorced, and without affection, if they live together, living 
together viciously. In many other cases, the institution fails of 
realizing any approach towards that sympathy, solace, stimulus 
to honourable action, and moral training of the rising race, which 
are its proper and professed objects. Moreover, the streets of all 
large cities swarm with unhappy women, miserable agents of the 
temptation of which at first they were the victims, alike suffering 
and corrupting, and visiting on the other sex an involuntary but 
fearful retaliation for their own ruin. Now if the principle that 
marriage is acommon contract, a simple agreement, were con- 
Sistently followed out, one result would be that law and fact would 
cease to be at variance, and parties to be condemned to wretched 
lives of unwilling falsehood. A civil contract, not dissoluble when 
its dissolution is required by the interests of the contracting 
parties and of the community, would be.a strange anomaly. 
Some of the American States have got rid of that anomaly, and 
We can scarcely throw stones at them on account either of their 
immorality or unhappiness. There never would have been any 
doubt on this matter, but for priests alike ignorant and meddling, 
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who have strangely misapplied to legal and judicial divorce, that 
is, to release from a contract, publicly and solemnly obtained from 
the constituted authorities, on sufficient cause shown, that which 
our Lord said [Matt. xix. 8.] of the private and irresponsible 
right of divorce which the Jew possessed under the law of Moses. 
That admonition was a generous interposition on behalf of the 
defenceless and oppressed. It enjoined as a moral precept, not 
as a national law, the restriction of the individual privilege of 
divorce, which the law sanctioned without limitation, to that 
single case in which the law did not decree divorce but denounce 
death. It was the recommendation of an act of mercy. The 
spirit was, reserve the exercise of this despotic privilege, and 
a most despotic privilege it was, for the occasion on which 
it enables you to save a human life from legal extinction.* By 
a far-fetched abuse not unworthy of them, Papal priests and 
Protestant bishops have transformed a charitable precept for 
private conduct, into a public restrictive law. And it is remark- 
able that we allow divorce de facto to an unlimited extent, in the 
only case in which the Jew forfeited his privilege, in that of seduc- 
tion. Vor though not recognised as such by the partial and pha- 
risaical morality of the laws, yet, in a moral view, seduction is 
marriage. The poor, abandoned outcasts in our streets are, in fact, 
the repudiated wives of the men whom our laws allow to cast 
them off with a caprice and a barbarity worse than ever stained 
the soil of Judea with all its divorces and polygamy. It would 
be seen that a simple contract essentially independent in_ its 
nature of priest, or ceremony, could be testified in various ways; 
in Scotland, it may be established simply by a verbal declaration, 
and conduct in this case should be final evidence. What the 
legal rights of wifehood should be, we will not attempt to define, 
but however the law might describe them, it ought to recognise 
and sustain them, in every woman so circumstanced, Even a 
temporary toleration of polygamy would be better, infinitely 
better, than this eternal flood of prostitution. It is an evil which 
cries to heaven for redress, and that redress, by saving woman, 
would purify society. 

Should juster notions of marriage lead to the deliverance of 
society from these and other evils, it would again become the 
ministry of happiness on which the Creator pronounced his 
primeval benediction. May the Dissenters therefore persevere ; 
establish the principles which they affirm, as well as obtain the 
rights which they claim; and no * longer hesitate to take such 
steps as may be necessary to secure the speedy passing of a deci- 
sive and effectual measure of redress for a grievance, which 


having long been oppressive and vexatious, has now become 
utterly intolerable.’ 


* See this matter most ably el idated ; ‘ a. ” of 
Moses, book 3, chap, 8 y elucidated in Michaelis’s Commentaries on the Laws 























































NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Charmed Sea. By H. Martineau. (Illustrations of Political Economy, 
No. 13.) 


et re we 


John Milton: his Life and Times, Religious and Political Opinions. By 
Joseph Ivimey. Effingham Wilson. (1.) 


oe 


A Biographical History of the Wesley Family, By John Dove. Simpkin 
and Marshall. . (2.) 





Three Years in America, By James Stuart, Esq. 2 vols, Cadell, Edin- 
burgh. 


Vegetable Cookery; with an Introduction, recommending Abstinence 
from Animal Food and Intoxicating Liquors. By a Lady, The Fourth 
Edition, (3.) 


ed 


Arthur Coningsby. 3 vols. Wilson. 


Whycheotte of St. Johns, or the Court, the Camp, the Quarter Deck, and 
the Cloister. 2 vols. 


“ ———-—— 


A Compendium of Civil Architecture, arranged in Questions and Answers, 
with Notes. By Robert Brindley, Longman and Co. and Simpkin and 
Marshall, (4.) 


(1.) Milton seems to have attracted the admiration of the Rev. Joseph 
Ivimey, a Baptist Minister, who seceded from the General Body of Dissenting 
Ministers, on account of their petitioning in favour of Catholic Emancipation, 
by his having written for Baptism, At against Popery. ‘* Would you de- 
sire better sympathy?" About seven-eighths of the book are extracts, chiefly 
from Milton's prose works. They are not arranged, which they easily might 
have been, so as to form the outline of an autobiography. The remaining 

ortion is abundant in ignorance, confusion, violence, and bad grammar. 

lhe writer gets into ludicrous difficulties, by his desire to claim Milton as an 
illustrious fellow sectarian, combined with his intolerance of the Poet's here- 
sies, 

(2.) A neat little volume, designed as introductory to Watson's Life of the 
celebrated Founder of Methodism. It contains some interesting sketches of 
character. To one or two of these we shall probably call the attention of our 
readers in a future number, 

(3.) The positive part of this book is excellent; the negative we cannot 
subseribe to. For soups and omelets, pies and puddings, creams, and even 
flummery, we have great respect ; but as to ‘abstinence from animal 
food,” c'est tout autre chose. The eclectic is the true philosophy. Thanks to 
the lady for her receipts, though we cannot swallow her dissertations. 

(4.) A very comprehensive and useful compendium. But why should it 
have been in question and answer, the effect of which is only to occupy more 
paper, and give more trouble in reading ? 
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The Elements of Hebrew Grammar ; to which are added, The Principles of 
Hebrew Poetry, and an Outline of Chaldee Grammar. By William Probert, 


London. (5.) 





Notes of Proceedings in Courts of Revision, held in October and No- 
vember, 1832, before James Manning, Esq. Revising Barrister. And the 
Reform Act, with Explanatory Remarks. By William M. Manning, of 
Lincoln's Inn, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. London: 5. Sweet.  (6.) 


A Few Plain Remarks on the Rev. T. Scott's Letter to T. L. Hodges, Esq. 
M.P. on Tithes. By George Colgate. Second Edition, Bromley. 





Lectures on Protestant Nonconformity. By W. Turner, Jun. M.A. Hali- 
fax. E. Walker and Son, and R. Hunter, London. (7.) 


[ ommnentianditiedaeae! 


The Existing Monopoly an Inadequate Protection of the Authorized 
Version of Scripture. By Thomas Curtis. London. (8.) 





The Wanderings of Christendom from Gospel Truth, and the Prospects of 
its return to primitive Evangelism. A Discourse. By B. T. Stannus, 
Edinburgh. (9.) 





(5.) The plan is what it professes to be, new and improved. A simple, 
rational Hebrew Grammar is, of itself, novelty and improvement. The stu- 
dent will not here be annoyed by the confusion and needless complication 
which have disgusted so many with the Hebrew language itself. 

(6.) Very curious and amusing. The proportions in which a hair is split 
seem often to have made all the difference between Freeman and Vassal at 
the late election. Future generations should see, by such a record as this, 
how the great boundary line was drawn. They will never believe else. 

(7.) These Lectures are short, clear, temperate, decided, and conclusive. 
We heartily recommend them. Dissent has seldom had a more able, en- 
lightened, or judicious advocate. 

(8.) Mr. Curtis has shown that, instead of faithfully and carefully repre- 
senting King James's Version, the University presses have issued Bibles full 
of intentional changes, (supposed amendments of the translation,) as well as 
typographical errors. Of the former he has pointed out ‘ in about a fourth 
part of the Bible, 2931." This includes, however, headings of chapters, and 
the use of Italics for supplementary words. The alleged deterioration of the 
modern editions is much exaggerated by the writer; but the usual effect of 
monopolies is certainly apparent. This matter should be looked into. 

(9.) Mr. Stannus’s “ first published Discourse.” It is a promise of ¢ 
things. The exuberant foliage hides no lack of fruit. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


We cannot grant E. his wager of battle. The subject has been discussed in our 
pages, and is one on which our Correspondents have expressed very opposite opinions 
I. N. is postponed. He will perhaps see why. 
a Factory System, and the American Colonization Society, if possible, in ow 
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tt, ON THE FACTORY SYSTEM. . 
‘ Amonest the important questions which must force themselves | 
<5 upon the early attention of the reformed parliament, will be the t 
0- bal - . ° e ° j 
the - state of our manufacturing population, and particularly the subject H 
of which now engrosses so much of the public feeling, viz. the | 


Factory System, or the substitution of the labour of children for 

that of adults; and the cruel treatment and loss of life to which, 

according to evidence given before a committee of the House of 

sq. Commons, the children thus employed are exposed. No one 
can read that investigation without feelings of horror; there are 

some acts at which the heart recoils, and the question involuntarily 

arises, can these take place in civilized society ? are any ap- 

ali- : proaching to them in cruelty known amongst the untaught ' 
savages ? H 
That the representations which have been made both by chil- iW 
dren and their parents are generally true, there can be no doubt ; : 


there may be exaggeration, and indeed this would be unavoidable, : 
for the subject is one interesting to those not directly concerned : 
in it, and must cause great excitement in the districts which are : 
of immediately under its influence; particular acts of cruelty may 


u, &§ ave been strongly stated in order to force the consideration of 
; the system upon the public mind. But as yet we have only heard 
one side of the question; the master manufacturers may, and 
probably will show that, as crimes exist in society, it is an excep- 


“~ 4 tion not the rule, and society is not in consequence to be cha- 
jon racterised as criminal. Great cruelty has, no doubt, been prac- 
tised in a few factories, the excessive labour itself is cruelty, but 
- i: beyond that, it cannot be the character of the factory system; it 
his, t is neither the interest of the master, nor according with the feelings 
' of humanity to practise or allow acts of cruelty. 
ve @ But though the system should be divested of that stain, and 
 @ only few delinquents found amongst many masters and super- 
ree 3 intendents, it is attended with great hardship and labour where 
ful @ even great attention is paid to the comforts of the children; and 
las though the evidence given by the children themselves and their 
on ' parents may be overcoloured, we have that of respectable medical 
- i men who are employed by masters to look after the health of 
tof © the children, and who state the anxious exertions of some to en- 
i courage in their mills cleanliness, good conduct, health, and edu- 
od 6G cation ; but still even then, the system retains its distressing con- 


seqnences—hardship, and excessive labour at very early age, 
without sufficient time being allowed for rest and recreation. That 
_ | is one point for consideration; another is equally important, evinced 
ons. by the evidence of medical men, that where factories have been 
introduced, and in proportion to their extent, the number of 
human beings who attain the age of manhood is greatly reduced ; 


and in order to prove this fact some interesting tables have been 
No, 75, M 
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annexed to the report of the House of Commons. Those tables 
do not, however, in their present form and without explanation, 
vive an impartial view of the question, but in order to make it 
more clear we have copied one of the tables, No. Ll, and concen- 
trated the other tables, which with some explanation will make 
the subject more evident. 


Tauix 1.—Showing the proportion of deaths in every 10,000 persons buried. 

















= ~ , . ——— mk 
Deaths under | Deaths under Lived to 40 years 
| 20 years old. | 40 years old. and upwards. 
F j es 
| Io Rutland, a healthy county... | 3756 | = 5031, | 4909 
Essex, a marshy county .... | 4279 5805 4105 
The Metropolis ......... a i aa: ee OC 3859 
Chester, old and closely built, 2 ! abe 303, 
but not manufacturing ....5§ | 4538 6066 | “er 
Norwich, old and closely built, | 
manufacturing, but few or no >, 4962 6019 3951 
PE CE CT eee gle de 
Carlisle, 1779—1787......6. 5319 6325 | 3674 
Carlisle, 1818—1830; partly 
manufacturing and partly 5668 6927 3071 
SPUN oe eee eee ees tee 
va (York,) worsted wed 5896, 7061 | 92939 
a | | 
Macclesfield, silk spinning and) | ‘ ae or 
weaving ...... ‘iid. dee ee 5889 7300 | ow 
Wigan, cotton spinning and ) | - | 968: 
manufacturing...... Arty 5911 717 | 2505 
Preston, do. do. .s00. | 6083 7462 2938 
Bury, do. My ssese 3 6017 | 7319 | 2681 
Stockport, do. | eer 6005 7367 2633 
Bolton, do. do. ..... 63 | 7459 | 254t | 
Leeds, manufacturing, and)? > , - Or 
woollen, flax, and silk spinning 6213 | 74d 2559 
Holbech, flax spinning ...... | 6133 | 7337 2663 











So that a greater proportion of persons have died at Leeds, where 
the factory system prevails, under the age of twenty, than have 
died at Norwich, where the domestic manufacture prevails, under 
the age of forty. That table makes it appear that the factory 
system destroys a vast proportion of human beings under the age 
of twenty years, it will, however, be found from table No. 2. that 
such Is not altogether the fact ; taking the same number 10,000, 
and showing the number of deaths at various periods of age, it 
appears that the bulk of deaths are under the age of five years, 
and before they can be employed in factories. It is probably 
owing to the effect which factories have on the surrounding atmo- 
sphere, and to the little care which may be given to infants where 
the mother and the elder branches of families are at work in 
factories. Whatever the cause may be, the fact is proved, that 
betore children can work in factories the proportion of deaths In 


towns where factories are estublished is greater than where they 
are not; it will be seen that in 


Nerwich, a domestic manufacturing t { 4219 
Levis, a factory town Pet eeee ae sats a pane ~ at old wed ‘ 


PPR eae ee ePeresereere 
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This table clearly establishes the fact that where the factory 
system prevails, life is of much shorter duration than where the 
domestic manufacture is carried on; the medical men who were 
examined by the committee, whether the most eminent physicians 
and surgeons of London, or those of extensive practice in York- 
shire, Lancashire, and Cheshire, all agree in opinion that the 
system is destructive to health and life. Mr. William Sharp of 
Bradford, who professionally attended one of the best regulated 
spinning factories, has given an interesting report of his patients 
in that establishment ; there were 550 children employed, and in 
the six months from January to June 1832 he had 168 patients, 
of whom 5 died, 146 recovered, 3 much relieved, 14 remained 
under treatment. 

Mr. Thackrah, who had made the subject his peculiar study, 
and has published a very able book upon the effect of arts, pro- 
fessions, and trades on health and longevity, says, ¢ that the 
factory system reduces the nervous powers, that it renders persons 
more feeble, more subject to suffer from attacks of disease, and 
that persons so employed are shorter lived than others ;’ and he 
recommends that instead of working from six o’clock A, M. to 
seven o'clock p. M. allowing halfan hour for breakfast and forty 
minutes for dinner, the master should be restricted to working 
the children not exceeding ten hours per day, and that number 
of hours he thinks is too long. 

So far, therefore, as the investigation has proceeded, two points 
have been established—excessive labour to children of tender age, 
and a great proportion of death amongst young people. The evils 
of the system have been proved, the difficulty is to find a cure 
without producing a greater evil; and in order clearly to under- 
stand that subject, it is desirable to give a brief sketch of the 
rise and progress of our different branches of manufacture, to show 
how they have been extended, and how distressing a check would 
be in them to a dense population. 

The manufactures of this as well as of other countries were, 
about. half a century ago, strictly speaking domestic; the raw 
materials were spun and woven into cloth in cottages, by the 
individuals of the family, each taking such department according 
to age and strength as they were able to perform; and a man 
with a small capital gave employment to his poorer neighbours, 
bringing around him a population dependent upon him for their 
maintenance ; the chief manufacture at that time was woollen, and 
the only machine worked by power was the fulling mill; every other 
process, scribbling, stubbing, spinning, weaving, and finishing 
was performed by hand labour; the woollen manufacture was con- 
sidered the most important and valuable branch of industry, and 
attained the title of the staple trade of the country. 

pe spinning department was first improved by the application 
of power and machinery; first, indeed, by machinery without 
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tiful poem ‘The Fleece.’ 
lerating machine was applied to spinning. 
published his work, from which the following is extracted : 
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what is technically called power. The best description extant of 
the early state of the woollen trade, is given by Dyer in his beau 

It was in his day that the first acce- 
In the year 1757 he 


‘What simple nature yields, 
And nature does her part, are only rude 
Materials, cumbers on the thorny ground; 


"Tis toil that makes them wealth; that makes the fleece 


(Yet useless, rising in unshapen heaps) 

Anon, in curious woofs of beauteous hue, 

A vesture usefully succinct and warm, 

Or trailing inthe length of graceful folds, 

A royal mantle. Come, ye village nymphs ; 

The scatter’d mists reveal the dusky hills ; 

Grey dawn appears ; the golden morn ascends, 
And paints the glitt’ring rocks, and purple woods, 
And flaming spires ; arise, begin your toils ; 
Behold the fleece beneath the spiky comb 

Drop its long locks, or from the mingling card, 
Spread in soft flakes, and swell the whiten’d floor. 


Come, village nymphs, ye matrons and ye maids, 
Receive the soft material, with light step 
Whether ye turn around the spacious wheel, 

Or patient sitting, that revolve which forms 

A narrower circle. On the brittle work 

Point your quick eye, and let the hand assist 

To guide and stretch the gently less’ning thread 
Even; unknotted twine will praise your skill. 


A diff’rent spinning every diff’rent web 

Asks from your glowing fingers ; some require 
The more compact, and some the looser wreath ; 
The last for softness, to delight the touch 

Of chamber’d delicacy ; scarce a cirque 

Need turn around, or twine the length’ning flake. 


There are, to speed their labour, who prefer 
Wheels double-spol’d, which yield to either hand 
A sev'ral line ; and many yet adhere 

To th’ ancient distaff, at the bosom fix’d, 
Casting the whirling spindle as they walk : 

At home, or in the sheep-fold, or the mart, 
Alike the work proceeds, This method still 
Norvicum favours, and the Icenian towns :* 

It yields the airy stuffs an apter thread, 

This was of old, in no inglorious days, 


* The Iceni were the inhabitants of Suffolk. 
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+ 
The mode of spinning, when the Egyptian prince 
A golden distaff gave that beauteous nymph, 
Too beauteous Helen: no uncourtly gift 
Then, when each gay diversion of the fair 
Led to ingenious use. But patient art, 
That on experience works, from hour to hour, 
Sagacious, has a spiral engine form’d, 
Which on an hundred spoles, an hundred threads, 
With one huge wheel, by lapse of water, twines ; 
Few hands requiring ; easy-tended work, 
That copiously supplies the greedy loom.’ 


The spinning-jenny, thus described by Dyer, produced, by the 
labour of one man and a child, but much more expeditiously, the 
same number of threads which could be spun with the most 
improved wheel by fifty women; the machine now used for the 
same purpose, and which is called the mule, contains 300 spin- 
dies, and saves the labour of 300 women who formerly turned 
the wheel. 

Machines upon the same principle are introduced into the 
cotton, linen, and silk manufactures, but upon a more extended 
scale: they spin about double the number of threads. A table 
was submitted to the Committee of the House of Commons, 
stating the number used at Stockport alone. 

One mule has 548 spindles; the number of machines in that 
town are 1661, and they carry 416,053 spindles, making in 
Stockport alone a saving of labour, which was chiefly done by 
women, of 414,392 hands! and from this some idea may be 
formed of the immense saving by the multitude of machines now 
in use throughout the United Kingdom. 

A question here naturally arises ; what becomes of the popula- 
tion which was formerly employed in spinning ? and to what pur- 

ose can the produce of such a multiplicity of looms be applied ? 
he next process of manufacture is weaving ; and though ma- 
chinery has done much to improve the cloth, to make a more 
compact and a more even article, it has not done much to save 
labour. It is stated m evidence, that a man with a boy looks 
after four power-looms; consequently, whilst one spinning-mule 
will save the labour of 500 spinners, the same machine gives 
labour (taking into account the accelerated motion) to as many 
weavers as 900 women would have supplied; and as the exporta- 
tion of yarn and thread is carried on toa very large extent, it is 
evident that either the labour of weaving is cheaper in other 
countries, or that the increase of looms, whether worked by hand 
or power, has not kept pace with the increase of spindles; so 
true it is, 
‘The more is wrought, the more is still required.’ 


The ingenuity of Arkwright, and the mechanism of Watt, have 
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made a most wonderful change in the manufactures of their 
country, Abont fifty vears. ago the cotton manufactures were 
imported from the East Indies; now we import the raw material 
from thence, and return it to them in the shape of yarn or cloth, 
giving labourto the country, About the same distance of time 
avo, linens were tinported from Germany, and our weavers were 
supplied with lincu-thread from thence ; now we export both the 
thread and the cloth. 

It must be evident, that in the process of weaving, where little 
or no labour is saved, or rather very little expense saved, for the 
cost of machinery, and the wear and tear, is generaily estimated 
at about equal to the saving of two labourers in three, the price 
of food must have great influence, and such is always found to 
be the case. When the price of corn and meat is high, the 
power-looms have an advantage; when, by good harvests, the 
price of wheat is low, so that wages can be reduced, hand- 
weaving has the advantage; and this, in a great measure, accounts 
for the large exportation of yarn. It can be woven cheaper abroad 
than in this country. 

The only remaining work which it is necessary to give to the 
various fabrics, is the finishing; and here again the scope for 
the use of machinery and power is very confined. There can be 
no saving in either weaving or finishing compared to that in spin- 
ning. It has been shown, that one spinning mule, worked by a 
man and two children, will do the same quantity of work that 
900 persons would have done; but in weaving and finishing no 
power has yet been invented that will do more work with one man 
than could be done by three persons without increased power. 
Such is a brief, and, in order to avoid trespassing too much upon 
the pages of your ‘ Repository,’ an imperfect sketch, of the present 
state of our manufactures for clothing; but sufficient has been 
shown to evince their vast importance. The subject must soon 
occupy the attention of Parliament; and it is most desirable that 
it should be considered with great coolness, and every circum- 
stance weighed with impartiality and deliberation. Above all, 
party feeling should on no account be allowed to have any in- 
fluence. The cruelties which have been exercised must be effec- 
tually checked, for no crime deserves greater punishment than 
cruelty to helpless and defenceless infancy ; it must also be ascer- 
tained what labour children can endure without injury ; and mas- 
ters must not have the power of injuring health and shortening life 
by excessive labour; but upon this subject care must be taken 
lest by an anxiety to give present relief, a check may be given to 
trade, a large population deprived of work, and more suffering 
produced than is removed. The exportation of yarn and the 
manufactured goods, bears a very small proportion to the quantity 
manufactured. Taking all the manufactures together, the foreign 
trade doés not amount to one-tenth of the home trade; but it ts 
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this tenth that gives general employment, comfort, and support to 
the whole. If anything should deprive the country of one-tenth 
of employment, the misery would be great, and extend over 
the surface. It would not be confined to the tenth thrown 
out of employment, but the wages of the other nine would be 
reduced, 

Another very important consideration is the effect which might 
be produced on the home trade. Any reduction of hours in the 
work of children must be followed by a higher rate of wages, and 
an increased price to the manufactured article. Let any one 
compare the present times with those before machinery was 
used in our manufactures; compare the price of a gown or a 
coat now with what it was thirty or forty years ago, and see the 
facility with which poor persons can now get clothing. Let them 
compare the comforts, the cleanliness, and the information 
which the lower classes enjoy, and then say if great advances 
have not been made in society, ‘These are not altogether owing 
to cheap manufactures; but it must nevertheless be obvious that 
in proportion to the cheapness, they have been enabled to pur- 
chase greater comforts. If any great advance take place in the 
price of clothing, the consumption of it must be greatly reduced, 
and consequently the weaver and finisher of these goods will be 
deprived of their employment, without any other being opened 
to them, as is invariably the case when a new machine facilitates 
the manufacture of any particular branch. A reduction in the 
home trade would be much more injurious than in the foreign trade. 

Care must therefore be taken that the burden upon spinning Is 
not so increased that it deprives the weaver of this demand for 
the fruits of his industry. In considering this subject it will be 
necessary not only to deliberate upon the number of hours chil- 
dren may be permitted to work, but the age at which they may be 
employed, for the younger the children the more severe will be 
the labour. All the evidence which has been given proves the 
fact, that by the present law children are exposed to ex- 
cessive labour ; and this must be evident to the most superficial ob- 
server. ‘They are now restricted to thirteen hours, allowing about 
one hour for recreation and meals. There is scarcely an adult 
individual in the kingdom who endures more labour. Whether 
the hours be reduced to twelve, eleven, or ten, it will be for Par- 
liament to decide. There is, however, another point deeply con- 
nected with this subject, which ought to have the serious consi- 
deration of Parliament; viz. the price of food. The corn laws 
advance the price here, and reduce the price abroad, thereby 
causing the manufactured goods to be dearer in England than 
they are abroad. If the corn laws be altered, so that British 
capital may be employed in the purchase of foreign corn when it 
is cheap, it will effectually advance the price of food to the foreign 
manufacturer, and give an advantage to the British weaver. The 
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English corn laws are, in fact, the greatest bonus that could be 
given to the foreign manufacturer, 

This question will be found to be one of great importance. The 
Factory System is capable of being so regulated that great good 
may arise from it. Some of the mills are so admirably managed, 
that the children are not overworked, are cleanly, happy, and 
receive a good education. When the case of the mill owner is 
brought before Parliament, that fact will be proved ; as yet we have 
only seen the, in general, exaggerated statements of the manage- 
ment of the worst; let us see the system in its best state. Let 
that be the model, and let checks be interposed to prevent vice in 
mills as well as out of them. The evidence must not be confined 
to the masters ; some of the children must also be examined. The 
mills of good and humane masters have already their advantages ; 
they have the choice of children and work-people ; for it must be 
obvious that good treatment will always have its reward. In their 
neighbourhood there is an anxiety in parents to get their children 
placed in good mills. Let the subject be fully investigated and 
fairly discussed ; remove and prevent the bad, and preserve and 
improve the good; and though Mr. Sadler's bill may have been 
both erroneous in principle and imperfect in detail, the gratitude 
of the factory children, of the masters, and the public, will be due 
to him for bringing the subject into discussion. 





AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 


Turis Institution, which has been for some years in active opera- 
tion on an extensive scale, begins to attract a large share of 
attention from the enlightened philanthropists on both sides of 
the Atlantic ; and very deservedly so, whether we consider the 
novelty and peculiarity of its plan, or the magnitude of the inte- 
rests, both as the old continent and the new are concerned, which 
are likely to be affected by its proceedings. As the subject 
has been frequently brought forward of late in this country, with 
a view of asserting its claims on the attention of the British friends 
of Negro Emancipation, it becomes important to examine its real 
character, and the mode in which the complete developement of 
the plans apparently contemplated by the Colonization Society 
are fitted to promote or retard the accomplishment of that most 
desirable object. 

lt is impossible, I think, to deny that what has hitherto been 
effected in the settlement of Liberia calls for high praise, and 
deserves the earnest wishes of every friend to the welfare of his 
species for its continued and complete success. It is not, there- 
fore, from any indifference to the prosperity of that establishment, 
that I would call on the friends of the cause in this country to 
weigh the matter well before they give their unqualified support 
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to the American Society. On the contrary, I consider Liberia as 
being at the present moment, with scarcely an exception, the 
most interesting spot on the habitable g!obe. It is the spot on 
which a problem is now in a course of experimental solution, 
which deeply affects the most vital interests of the human race, 
But it is precisely for that reason that I should look with Jealousy 
upon any measures which threaten to ‘Interfere with the suc- 
cess of this great and important experiment; and such appears 
to me to be the case with the Colonization Society in the probable 
results of some of their proceedings on both sides of the Atlantic, 
There is a complication of schemes evidently contemplated by it, 
(and, I am sorry to observe, sometimes brought forward, and at 
others kept in the back ground, according to circumstances, ) 
which can scarcely fail to be pernicious; and if they continue to 
be kept in view, and acted upon extensively, they will require the 
enlightened promoter of negro regeneration not merely to with- 
hold his concurrence and approbation from the Society, but to 
exert himself in opposition to their measures. 

From their published reports they appear to have two objects in 
view; the first is to establish a colony of free blacks, who shall be 
the means of exemplifying and diffusing the blessings of civiliza- 
tion and the Gospel on the continent of Africa. For this purpose 
they have selected a competent number of American’ negroes, out 
of the large mass of emancipated slaves, who, in spite of the un- 
favourable circumstances in which they are placed, have acquired 
such a moral and intellectual character as to fit them for it. This 
object, when taken by itself, is excellent; and herein we most 
heartily wish them God speed. It has the further advantage of 
being perfectly practicable ; and their measures, as far as they have 
hitherto gone, seem to be not ill adapted for its accomplishment. 
We see a community of blacks actually established on the coast 
of Africa, possessing the various institutions of civilized society, 
large euough to exemplify their operations on a scale which may 
attract attention, conciliate the friendship, and excite the emula- 
tion of the surrounding tribes, but not so large as to rouse their 
jealousy or hostility. This will be productive of great and un- 
mixed good, both in its immediate effect upon the natives of 
Africa, and by its tendency to raise the negro character in the 
estimation of civilized nations. Such a specimen of the various 
gradations and professions of social life occupied exclusively by 
blacks, if it succeeds, as we trust it will, must furnish an unav- 
swerable reply to all that has been said of the inherent inferiority 
of the negro race. 

_ But there is another object in view, which is decidedly bad, and 
inconsistent with the first. Happily it has the additional disad- 
vantage of being wholly impracticable ; but it is much to be feared 
that the attempts to carry it into effect will greatly impede the 
beneficial results to be expected from the more rational part of 
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the plan. This is no less than the actual transportation across 
the Atlantic of the whole of the free coloured population, and 
ultimately of the w hole negro population of the United States. 
And why ? Because (1 quote their own words) ‘ American whites 
cannot help recoiling with horror at the idea of an intimate union 
with American blacks. Be their industry ever so great, their con- 
duct ever so correct, whatever property they may acquire, and 
whatever respect we may feel for their character, we could never 
consent, and they could never hope, to see the two races placed 
on a footing of perfect equality with each other.’ Such, for page 
after page, are the feelings towards their black countrymen which 
these patriots and philanthropists acknowledge in themselves, and 
both by their language and proceedings, encourage in the whites 
universally. They acknowledge that they are prejudices ; but 
they say, it is tdle to trace their causes, and worse than idle to tell 
them, what they know full well, that they are unreasonabie, 
unjust, and inhuman. Nevertheless, ‘ no dream,’ we are assured, 
‘can be more wild, than that of emancipating slaves, who are to 
remain among them free.’ ‘The plan, therefore, is, ‘draw off 
the free blacks to Liberia, then give freedom to the slaves, and let 
them follow.’ But, supposing this were practicable, what, I 
would ask, becomes of the other part of the plan—the benefit of 
Africa? You profess a desire to diffuse among the natives of 
that continent the blessings of Christian institutions and civilized 
society; and for that purpose you propose to send thither an over- 
whelming multitude, who, by your own account of them, are ‘a 
living pestilence’ among yourselves, ‘a greater nuisance than 
even “the slaves,’ the very scum and offscouring of your popula- 
tion, kept down by your own absurd prejudices at the very bottom 
of the social scale, and, as it were, compelled to contract the idle- 
ness and the vices with which you reproach them. Are ¢hese the 
missionaries you would select in “.ppaaars. to preach and exem- 
plify the blessings of civilization 2 Are these the hands to which 
you propose to intrust the sacred message of the Gospel? What 
can be reasonably expected but that a community formed out of 
such elements will be found deeply imbued with all the corruption 
which an education in ignorance and vice, excluded by common 
consent from all that is called or miscalled respectable im social 
intercourse, is calculated to create ? 

Besides, what would be the effect of such a proceeding upon the 
natives? They view with pleasure (at least, for the most part, 
they have hitherto viewed with pleasure) the arrival among them 
of a few thousands of their own race, peaceable and inoffensive, 
displaying the blessings of commerce, of knowledge, of religion ;— 
and we are even informed that a numerous body of them have 
already flocked in, to partake of these benefits under the immediate 
patronage of the Society. But the case would be widely different, 
if you were to pour in apon them successive hosts of the very 
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lowest and most degraded of your people, with all the vices and 
none of the virtues of a civilized society, and incapable of being 
even ‘located’ without displacing, probably by violence, the 
original occupiers of the soil. For it must be remembered, that 
Africa is not occupied like America two centuries ago, by wander. 
ing tribes of hunters, but by stationary communities, and is, com- 
paratively speaking, thickly inhabited; presenting no trackless 
wastes on which two millions and a half of people could be sud- 
denly planted, without creating the most tremendous disturbances. 
What consequence, then, must follow from such an attempt? 
Surely this, that the present harmony and good feeling must give 
way to hostile jealousy ;—when they see these intruders threatening 
to come among them, not by thousands, but by millions, the native 
powers will take the alarm, and will do their best to drive them 
into the sea. The probability is, that in the destructive contest 
which will then ensue, civilization will display its usual advantage 
over a rude and uncultivated people ;—you will make a desert and 
call it peace ;—but is this the way, I would ask, in which you pro- 
pose to civilize Africa? You may, indeed, make room in this way 
for your swarms of degraded negroes ; and whether the community 
you will there establish under such circumstances will be very su- 
perior to that which you will have destroyed, time must show. But 
at any rate, it will be accomplished at an expense at which huma- 
nity shudders, and the economist stands aghast; and the object is 
one which, however interesting it may be to you, it can hardly be 
expected that we should exert ourselves to promote. In fact, the 
political considerations which might arise out of the success of such 
an undertaking, and which would probably lead European states- 
men to look with no favourable eye on a powerful dependency of 
the United States, established on this side of the Atlantic, are not 
unworthy of attention. 

It is true, indeed, that no such object as this is ever likely to 
be accomplished ; the expense is far too great, and the sacrifice 
such as the slave-holders are not at all likely to submit to. ‘That 
they may be induced to part with such slaves as the Colonization 
Society can purchase, with a view to emancipation on condition 
of their removal to Liberia, I can easily believe ; but that they 
will ever consent to dismiss gratuitously the labourers on whom 
depends the cultivation of their valuable rice and cotton planta- 
tions, in a climate unhealthy in itself, and where whites have 
never yet been found capable of undergoing the labours of the 
field, appears quite incredible. In short, I hold it to be an 
impossibility to remove even the free blacks; and as for expatri- 
ating the whole slave population of America, and establishing 
them on the coast of Africa, it is the wildest chimera that ever 
entered into the brain of any man pretending to be rational. The 
Colonization Society think they have done great things in sending 
in the course of ten years, three thousand persons to form 8 
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flourishing and very promising colony at Liberia. And they are 
very right; they have made great exertions, and the result is 
admirable ; let them not mar it by attempting to combine things 
incompatible. As far as their African objects are concerned, in 
which alone we in this country can be expected to interest our- 
selves, three thousand men are a fair beginning ; and it may even 
be doubted, how far it is desirable to go much further. But if 
they really contemplate the getting rid of all the negroes in 
America, exertions upon a very different scale await them, as 
will be evident when we consider that the above number is little 
more than a tithe of the annual increase (to say nothing of eman- 
cipation) of the free blacks alone. There is no reason to believe 
that any number that are ever likely to emigrate voluntarily, will 
sensibly affect the number that remain behind; it will only stimu- 
late the principle of increase, so that the evil, if evil it must be, 
of a black population will continue as formidable as ever. 

I have said that in the proceedings of the Society as far 
as they have hitherto gone, we see nothing but what calls for 
high praise ; but to represent even this as unmixed good, would, 
perhaps, be saying too much. The good to Africa is, and | hope 
will be, very great ; to America ([ mean to the American blacks) 
the immediate effect is a serious evil, against which it is not to be 
wondered at that they exclaim and protest by every means in 
their power. Granting, what I think is so clear as hardly to 
admit of an argument, that the actual transportation of all the 
blacks is out of the question, what ought to be the policy of 
America? Certainly, to adopt every measure that can be devised 
to raise the blacks in the estimation of their white neighbours, 
and to counteract the absurd and inhuman prejudices which now 
prevail. And let it not be objected that this is a hopeless and 
Quixotic attempt ; let it not be said that it is idle to investigate 
the causes of the present state of public feeling ; let the investi- 
gation be made with care, that it may become the basis of decisive 
steps to grapple with the mischievous delusion. ‘The American 
patriot need not look far for an instance to encourage him in 
such an undertaking; he has before his eyes a specimen of the 
wonders that may be accomplished by association, by energetic 
appeal and remonstrance, by example, by enlightened and well- 
directed zeal, availing itself of all the powerful means which the 
pulpit and the press afford for acting upon the public mind. Let 
these be resorted to with equal vigour, and we do not despair of 
witnessing, in the next ten years, as marked a change on the 
subject of negro degradation, as the last have exhibited on that of 
eae That deeply-rooted national prejudices should be 
entirely done away, is more, perhaps, than can be expected ; this, 
at any rate, must be the work of time; but still, every step 
towards this desirable consummation is so much gained; and to 
this point, even though in all its extent it should be unattainable, 
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sound policy, justice, humanity, and religion alike require that 
their most earnest attention should be directed. 

But what seems to be the immediate bearing upon this object 
of the colonization scheme ? Is the elevation of the negro cha- 
racter in America likely to be promoted by selecting all the more 
respectable, industrious, and wealthy of the free blacks, sending 
them off to Liberia, and leaving the refuse behind? May it not, 
on the contrary, be objected, that these poor degraded Americans 
are entitled to all the advantage they might derive from the 
presence among themselves of whatever is respectable, of what- 
ever is fitted to raise their rank in the social scale ; of whatever 
specimens in their own race, of any kind of moral or intellectual 
improvement, might serve to elevate in the public estimation the 
general average of the negro character, of whatever is likely to 
dissever in the minds of the community at large, the unhappy 
association which now exists between the idea of a negro and 
hopeless inferiority and debasement ? There are already among 
them a few who have struggled into what the world calls respect- 
ability, there are already various institutions for the purpose of 
education, and other public-spirited and benevolent objects. 
These, as far as they go, must tend to diminish the absurd feeling 
which at present exists; these let it be the labour of the truly 
patriotic American to improve, to multiply, and extend to the 
utmost of his power. Let him associate himself with negroes in 
the conduct of such institutions, and embrace every suitable 
opportunity of admitting them to his own society upon equal 
terms ; and of bringing forward into public notice whatever is cal- 
culated to render the American negro an object of respect in the 
eyes of his countrymen. But it cannot be denied that the mea- 
sures pursued by the Colonization Society have, in the first 
instance at least, a directly contrary tendency; more especially, 
when taken in connexion with the principle on which they avow- 
edly proceed; namely, that a union of the two races upon equal 
terms is an idea that cannot be endured, much less reduced to 
practice. 

The question, then, is presented for our consideration, shall 
we, in England, promote the objects of this Society? To this 
question I should be disposed to answer in the negative, unless 
those objects were strictly and exclusively confined to the benefit 
of Africa ; and even then, it would remain to be inquired, whether 
every thing that peculiarly calls for exertions of this nature is not 
already done. We have the nucleus of a prosperous colony; 
which, from the latest reports, appears to be in a condition to 
maintain itself; and any fresh settlers, who were competent to 
promote the professed objects of the establishment, would be ina 
condition to defray their own expenses. For reasons which have 
already been stated, it is not even desirable that the number 


these should be very greatly increased, from the risk of provoking 
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hostile collisions with the native powers, and, also, because it is 
important to avoid all unnecessary sacrifice of the elements from 
which a more healthy state of feeling may in time be generated 
in the United States themselves. 

But it must not be concealed, that it more especially concerns 
us to view this question as it aflects the condition of the negroes 
in the West Indies. Now, it is difficult to see with what con- 
sistency those who are, at length, contending earnestly for the 
immediate emancipation of the slaves in our own colonies, can 
unite with a Society proceeding on the avowed assumption that 
a slave must be expatriated before it is politic or even safe to 
make him free. To do so would be to furnish their opponents 
with a practical argument, of which they are too acute not to 
perceive the application. 

The relative proportion, however, of the three classes in the 
West Indies is so different from what prevails in America, as 
materially to aflect the results fairly deducible from the same 
general principles. In the former, even the free blacks are nearly 
double in number to the whites, and far from being a ‘ living 
pestilence,’ the § ofl-scouring of the population,’ ‘a greater 
nuisance than the slaves themselves,’ they form in many of the 
islands an important and valuable portion of the community. 
They own a considerable amount of property, and, in some in- 
stances, mulattoes, at least, are even members of the legislature, 
a thing unheard of in the United States. That they are to the 
full as. respectable when taken. collectively as the corresponding 
ranks of the whites, we may infer from the fact that in proportion 
to their respective numbers, the white paupers are more than 
double the free blacks, notwithstanding that all the gentry, all the 
professional men, and a very large proportion of all the substan- 
tial classes, are necessarily of the European complexion, But 
in the West Indies the idea of expatriating all the negroes is 
clearly inadmissible. ‘To leave these settlements to the exclusive 
occupation of the whites, would be to annihilate them at once. 
Ifthe idea should gain a footing there of the utter incompatibility 
of the two races, the separation must take place the other way ; 
and 1 should not be much surprised before long to hear of 
meetings of the free blacks, copying the proceedings and (mutatis 
mutandis) the language of the American whites, in some such 
style as this: —' Whereas long experience has clearly demonstrated 
the utter incompatibility of the Negro and the European, and 
whereas the existence in the same state of two distinct races which 
refuse to combine so as to form one people, is highly inexpedient, 
tesolved, That immediate measures be adopted for transporting 
all the whites, with as little delay as possible, back to England.’— 
The argument is just as applicable to the whites in the West 
Indies as to the blacks in the United States, and it is nothing but 
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a deficiency of power in the former case which gives the propo- 
sition the air of burlesque. It is an appearance, however, which 
a change of circumstances may in time remove ; for, in this case, 
the numbers are not such as to render the scheme of an actual 
transportation, morally speaking, impracticable. 

The argument maintained in the preceding pages is ably sup- 
ported by a writer in the ‘ Christian Examiner.’ To a certain 
extent he renders tardy justice to the free blacks; at least, he 
sufficiently proves that there has been great exaggeration in the 
accounts which are generally circulated of the intellectual and 
moral degradation prevalent among them. That they are infe- 
rior, asa body, to the whites in these respects, (I mean to the 
whites taken as a body,) may be readily admitted ; it would be 
extraordinary indeed if it were otherwise. But this, in fact, 
amounts to little more than that the higher classes of society are 
superior to the lower. It must be remembered that the one 
class are confined, in a great measure, to the exercise of menial 
occupations, and others to which, for whatever reason, an idea of 
degradation is attached; while the other includes almost the 
whole of the wealthier and more highly educated classes, and all 
those who enjoy the influence of the additional motive to good 
conduct, which is derived from the possession of a distinguished 
station in life, or from the prospect of attaining it. If we confine the 
comparison between the two races, to the blacks on the one hand, 
and that portion of the whites on the other, who are condemned to 
the same, or nearly the same occupations, perhaps the difference 
may not be very remarkable. It is, however, certain, and this ts 
an important point gained ; that, in spite of almost insurmountable 
obstacles, there does exist a class of opulent, well-educated, re- 
spectable people of colour. Now it appears evident that the 
true policy of America should be to increase, by all possible 
means, the number, importance, and influence, both moral and 
political, of this class af home, in order that an example should 
be presented to their white countrymen, not on the coast of 
Africa, but at their own doors, of persons belonging to this 
hitherto despised race, whom they felt obliged to respect, not 
merely for intrinsic good qualities, but for the influence they were 
enabled to exercise on thetr own circumstances and condition. 

W. T. 


Halifax. 





THE PATRIOT WARRIOR TO HIS DEAD BARB. 


Arter the battle was over, and victory had declared for the 
popatey one of their leaders was seen bending over the body of 
is steed, which had been slain by a carbine shot purposely aimed 
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at him by one of the enemy. He had been remarked to pursue 
the man and cut him down, after which he struck no further 
stroke in the battle. When the strife was ended, with tears in 
his eyes he commanded his followers to dig a deep grave, in 
which the faithful companion of his master’s many wild adven- 


tures was buried, with the honours due to a warrior, M. S. 


My horse! my horse! my noble horse ! 
My gallant mountain-bred ! 

Unmatched in courage, speed, or force, 
Woe’s me, thou art dead! 


I loved thee, as a lover loves 
His maiden’s glancing eye, 

The tramp of thy unshodden hooves* 
Was music’s revelry. 


Up the verdant mountain springing, 
Thou hast borne me on thy back ; 
And, while rocks around were ringing, 

Dashed down the stony track. 


The grassy plain like an ostrich-bird, 
With swift foot thou hast skimmed ; 
By whip untouch’d, by spur unscarr’d, 


And thy flashing eye undimmed. 


In the race when I bare-backed rode thee,t 
The costly prize was won ; 

Never rider save me bestrode thee ; 
Thy last race is run! 


The lofty hedge in the leafy dell, 
Which our onward course impeded, 

Beneath thy trampling fore-feet fell, 
And a pathway ceded.t 


* In Southern America horses are rarely shodden, save for use in the paved streets 
of cities. Those who have once ridden a horse unshodden, will never wish to spoil 
the foothold of a horse with iron, unless in a case of necessity. With the iron on his 
hooves a horse loses full one half of his activity. | 

+ The horse-racing of Chile and Cuyo, is not a cruel sport like that of England. 

e distance performed is only a few hundred yards, without a saddle, and the ex- 
cellence consists in the quickness of starting and reining up. Speed alone is not the 
Perfection of a horse trained to war. A well-trained Chileno war-horse it is scarcely 
possible to throw down, run him round as you will, at full speed, and on any ground, 

t The land in Chile, where fit for pasture, is enclosed by lofty hedges, formed of 
the dried boughs and branches of trees piled together. These hedges sometimes are 
fagues in length, and when a travellerloses his way in the woods, or on the hill sides, 
he must break a way through them, as he is frequently enclosed between deep quebradas 
or gullies which lock him in, In such a case, a horse trained to paw down the hedges 


= his fore-feet, as some are, is a most useful companion, 
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The Patriot Warrior to his dead Barb. 


When the lazo was fast to the saddle-girth, 
And a furious bull on the strain, 

Like forest-trees, fast and deep rooted in earth, 
Did thy limbs remain.* 


When the bolas were whirling around my head, 
In the chase of the flying deer, 

Thou didst rival the truest bred Arab steed, 
In thy swift career.t 


When the lofty crags the guanacos scaled, 
At the head of the ravine, 

Their perilous daring naught availed, 
There wast thou seen.{ 


The deep deep sound of the long sea-beach, 
Where rolled the giant surf, 

And the huge whale’s bones were seen to bleach, 
To thee was as green turf, 


Thine arching neck, like a warrior’s crest 
In the air was proudly reared ; 

And thy chiselled head, on thy broad bola breast, 
A sculptured form appeared. 


To stride thee, was like some bright dream 
Of a shadowy glory playing 

Round a sea-god borne on the ocean-stream, 
With his sea-horse neighing. 


Woman’s love has changed in her fondest mood, 
But there was no change in thee; 

Whether lucerne rich, or shrubs thy food ; 
Thou wert true to me.§ 


In the wilds, to my Voice thou would’st docile listen, 
When J called thee to my side ; 

And thine eyes in their beauty would brightly glisten, 
And thus thou wouldest abide. 


* A horse trained to the /azo, will hold the largest bull without difficulty, with the 
lazo on the full strain. Though the rider dismount, he will not move from his 
position, unless at the call which he is accustomed to obey. 

+ The do/as are a missile weapon, consisting of three stone balls of a pound weight 
each, fastened together by slips of raw hide, They strike the limbs of a running 
animal and wind round his legs. 

} The guanaco is a mountain-dweller, and will climb the most difficult heights. The 
best horses are required to hunt the animal. 

_ § Lucerne grass, called by the Arab name a/fa//a, is the favourite food of horses 
in Chile and Cuyo, where it is grown in irrigated meadows. But well-trained horses 
will eat bitter shrubs upon a pinch, and yet do work. The best Chileno horses ar 
vend on the mountains, where they learn to lift their limbs gracefully, and become 
- b. At a subsequent period, the peasantry will breed them up about their hous 

e their children, and are as fond of them as an Arab can be. Moons thus fed last 

many years. I have ridden @ horse thirty years old, which was as active as @ 
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The Patriot Warrior to his dead Barb. 


When I lay low in sickness and searching pain, 
Thou didst whinny at my door, 

And call me forth to the boundless plain 
We were wont to scour. 


Thou would’st amble, and canter, and gallop, and trot, 
And many a pace beside ; 

Thou wast swift as a londa wind when hot, 
By the desert dried.* 


When we rested by night in the mountain range, 
Thou didst share with me my bread ; 

Like a faithful friend who knows no change, 
I pillowed on thee my head. 


I cuided thee by my voice alone, 
Thou wert not struck or chidden; 

But now, alas! thy life has flown, 
In vain thou art bidden. 


In thy panoply thou didst bravely show, 
While champing thy ringing bit ; 

With thy silver chains, and housing of blue, 
And all else meet. 


[ loved thee so, I spared no cost 
On the trappings for thy wear ; 

The foeman who slew thee I sought through the host, 
With my blade all bare. 


How unlike to thee was the wilful brute 
| mounted in hot haste, 

To slay the coward who shot the shot, 
Thy life to waste. 


| urged him on through all the din, 
Alike with spur and blade ; 

Forward I dashed, his life to win, 
Who thee low laid. 


‘ar, far were heard the sabres clashing, 
Steel rang loud on steel; 

Far was seen the death-shots flashing, 
Far heard the peal. 


Twenty-five years is by no means uncommon. Hot stables, changing temperament, 
and artificial food, in England, do as much mischief upon horses as @ similar treat- 
ment does upon human beings. In England there is no poetry of horsemanship ; 
scarce an inducement to ride. But thinking on Chileno steeds, might make even a 
sailor forswear his ship. : : 

* The /onda, which means the ‘ searcher,’ becanse it drives the hot dust into the 
most hidden recesses of dwellings, however closely shut, is the ‘simoom’ of the 
Eastern Andes driving from north to south, generally for two or three days together, 
in the province of Cuyo, All doors and windows are closed during its visitation, and 
the inhabitants are half suffocated with heat. Ne 
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Horse on horse, in deadly fury, 
Riders urged amain; | 

And, though wounded, mad with hurry, 
Heeded no pain. 


I clove the coward’s scull in twain; 
My weapon bears the mark ; 

Oh! would it were to do again, 
For thou liest stark ! 


I cared not then how the battle went, 
But returned unto thy side ; 

Mine only friend from life was rent, 
For me had died. 


I will bury thee as in a human tomb, 
Thine eyes shall no condors pick ;* 

Long, long shall my spirit be saddened with gloom ; 
My heart is sick. 


On thy flesh shall no ravening pumat prey, 
Thy bones shall not whiten in air ; 

Deep, deep shalt thou lie, ere I wend on my way, 
In sorrow and care. 


My horse! my horse! my noble horse! 
My gallant mountain-bred ! - 
Unmatched in courage, speed, and force, 

Woe’s me, thou art dead! 


Jan. 8, 1833. Junius Reptvivvs. 





A VICTIM. 


In our list of publications last month was inserted the title of Mr. 
Dove's biographical account of the Wesley family, with an intima- 
tion that we might probably advert to it again. We do so now, 
for the sake of Meneranet Westey, a younger sister of the 
celebrated founder of Methodism, of whose history the author 
says, in his twaddling way, that it is ‘a tale at which every feeling 
heart must sigh.’ In truth it is so; and a tale which should 
knock hard at some unfeeling hearts ; and one moreover which, 
if hearts have any connexion with heads, should stir up thought 
in people's brains. For however anatomy may reverse the rela- 
tive position, the heart is as a heaven to the head, and emotion !s 
the angel that comes and troubles the thick stagnation of the 


se a greatest treat to an epicure condor is the eyes of a dead animal. 
puma or silver lion prefers horse to all other flesh, 
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thinking pool, and gives it the power of healing. In morality and 
philanthropy, original thought is often the result of strong feeling. 
Necessity is the mother of that Invention which has Selfish for 
its prenomen, ‘There is an Invention which affiliates itself on 
Sympathy. When the evils which press upon the feebler portions 
of humanity can make themselves understood and felt by the 
stronger, the discovery of the remedy, and its application, is 
drawing nigh, ‘This is better than the sentimentality of a sighing 
heart. It is turning emotion to good account. Tears, like other 
water, should not run to waste. The moralist should be like the 
practical engineer, who if he finds a full flowing stream, gives a 
blessing on its beauty, and then puts up a corn or a cotton-mill. 
We have found, very unexpectedly, in this family gallery of stiff 
and starched portraits, one which is most lovely and affecting. 
The unpromising name of Mehetabel Wesley is the title to a deep 
romance of real life, of which the pathos is most genuine; and 
the few pages which contain it are full of moral instruction, She 
was a@ victim, and no common oue, to those false systems of duty 
which have sacrificed so many hecatombs, Her life was a long- 
drawn tissue of suffering; religion and virtue (so called) stretching 
out the web till the quivering threads could hold no longer. How 
many more of earth’s finest beings must yet be agonized and im- 
molated, before the world will learn that religion is a law of love, 
and virtue the means of happiness ! 

From various indications in the brief narrative before us, it is 
evident that Mehetabel Wesley, Hetty, as her brothers called her, 
was a beautifully-organized creature, and endowed with that 
peculiarity of the nervous system which is the physical tempera- 
ment of poetry ; which quickens alike the organs of sense and the 
apparatus of thought ; which makes perception clear, imagination 
vivid, and emotion intense ; and to which earth is either heaven or 
hell, as external circumstance harmonizes or jars with the internal 
constitution. Such are the beings whom our clumsy frame-work 
of society, and our heavy millstones of theology, seem put up 
purposely to mangle; and who, formed as they are to love and be 
loved, to bless and be blessed, are continually crushed between 
this world and the world to come. For rarely indeed are they 
rightly posited. ‘The chances must go hard against them till the 
world grows wiser. Their story should be conned and commented 
upon, that the world may grow wiser. Most frequently is Woman 
the victim. The curse has been on her from the sacrifice of the 
daughter of Jephtha, the Gileadite, down to that of the sister of 
Wesley, the Methodist ; and her day of deliverance is not yet. 
But we are forgetting that our readers have not gone through the 
story with us, and may reasonably wonder what we are moralizing 
upon, 

Poor Hetty’s primeval calamity was that of being born into 
What is called a well-regulated family. Her father, the Rev. 
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Samuel Wesley, rector of Epworth, was a renegade Whig and 
Dissenter, who in early life took suddenly, and on paltry pretences, 
to abusing his former principles and companions, and then set- 
tled down into a regular high church and ‘Tory priest for the rest 
of his days. He was an austere man; cold, stately, precise, dog- 
matical; his expectations disappointed, his temper soured, and 
his pride mortified, by the narrowness of his pecuniary means, 
and the continually impending embarrassment of his circum- 
stances; he wrote long commentaries on the book of Job; he be- 
lieved that his house was haunted by a supernatural visitant ; and 
‘he considered his parishioners as a flock over which the Holy 
Ghost had made him overseer, and for which he must render an 
account; he visited them from house to house; he sifted their 
creed, and suffered none to be corrupt in opinion, or practice, with- 
out instruction or reproof.’ He was, in short, as Dr. Adam 
Clarke says, and Mr. Dove says after him, ‘ strictly correct.’ 
He was a most highly respectable man; he ought to have been 
more, he should have been a dean at least ; and really conscien- 
tious and pious, according to the standard which then obtained in 
wo? a and indeed in the country generally. 

rs. Wesley, the mother of Hetty, was the feminine of her 
husband; or rather, perhaps, would have been the exact female 
counterpart of a being who stood individually higher in the same 
species. She was better in proportion, but with no essential 
superiority. ‘ Before she was thirteen years of age she examined 
the whole controversy between the Established Church and the 
Dissenters.” Only think of that! ‘She bore nineteen children 
to Mr. Wesley,’ and educated fifteen, besides attending to ‘ the 
tithes and glebe, &c. all ‘ by herself ; and as she was a woman 
that lived by rule, she arranged every thing so exactly that for 
each operation she had sufficient time.’ Well might Mr. Dove 
adopt the dictum of Dr. Adam Clarke for his motto, ‘Such a 
family I have never read of, heard of, or known; nor since the 
an of Apranam and Saran, and Joserpn and Mary of Naza- 
reth, has there ever been a family to which the human race has 
been more indebted.’ 

Under such auspices was the gentle, fragile, playful, lovely, 
loving, and sensitive Mehetabel Wesley ushered into the world. 
She sprang up like the chance seedling of a delicate acacia be- 
tween the cold hard pebbles of a well-rolled gravel walk, in 4 
square bedded garden, with its formal box and thorny fence, there 
to be trained, nailed up, and crucified to an iron frame, or @ Val- 
nished brick-wall, and be tortured, chilled, and wither ; beautifal 
even in her drooping and her death. Her first calamity was what 
there are too many who would still regard as the best of all possi- 
ble educations. The industrious Mrs. Wesley, the paragon of 
moral and religious mothers, was soon hard at work upon her. 
The plans pursued are minutely detailed in a letter from the good 
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lady herself, which is preserved as an almost infallible directory. 
It describes the law, order, and duty system, the fear, honour, 
reverence, and obey plan, in its most complete developement. 
Every thing is summed up in submission; submission of heart, 
mind, and limb, in thought, word, will, and deed. ‘ Mrs. Wesley 
taught her children from their infancy duty to parents. She had 
little difficulty in breaking their wills,’ (Oh, Mr. Dove, these are 
your approving italics,) ‘ or reducing them to absolute submission. 
They were early brought by rational means under a mild yoke ;’ 
(don’t mystify, Mr. Dove;) ‘they were perfectly obedient to their 
parents, and were taught to wait their decision in every thing they 
were to have, or to perform.’ But let us hear Mrs. Wesley her- 
self. ‘When turned a year old (and some before) they were 
taught to fear the rod, and to cry softly ; they were never suf- 
fered to choose their meat ; there was no difficulty in making them 
take the most unpleasant medicine, for they durst not refuse it ; 
they were taught to ask a blessing immediately after meals, which 
they used to do by signs, before they could kneel or speak.’ So 
much for practice; the principle we shall state in a continued 


quotation from Mrs. Wesley’s letter: 


‘In order to form the minds of children, the first thing to be done is 
to conquer their will. To inform the understanding is a work of time ; 
and must with children proceed by slow degrees, as they are able to 
bear it; but the subjecting the will is a thing that must be done at 
once, and the sooner the better; for by neglecting timely correction, 
they will contract a stubbornness and obstinacy which are hardly ever 
after conquered, and never without using such severity as would be as 
painful to me as to the child. In the esteem of the world, they pass 
for kind and indulgent, whom I call cruel parents; who permit their 
children to get habits which they know must be afterwards broken. 
When the will of a child is subdued, and it is brought to revere and 
stand in awe of its parents, then a great many childish follies and 
inadvertences may be passed by. Some should be overlooked, and others 
mildly reproved; but no wilful transgression ought ever to be for- 
given children, without chastisement, less or more, a8 the nature and 
circumstances of the offence may require. I insist upon conquering 
the will of children betimes, because this is the only strong and 
rational foundation of a religious education, without which both pre- 
cept and example will be ineffectual. But when this is thoroughly 
done, then achild is capable of being governed by the reason and piety 
of its parents, till its own understanding comes to maturity, and the 
principles of religion have taken root in the mind. 

_* T cannot yet dismiss this subject. As self-will is the root of all 
sin and misery, so whatever cherishes this in children ensures their 
wretchedness and irreligion ; whatever checks and mortifies it, pro« 
motes their future happiness'and piety. This is still more evident, if 
we farther consider that religion is nothing else than doing the will 
of God, and not our own; that the one grand impediment to our tem- 
poral and eternal happiness being this self-will, no indulgence of it 
can be trivial, no denial unprofitable. Heaven or hell depends on 
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this alone. So that the parent who studies to subdue it in his child, 
works together with God in the renewing and saving a soul. The 
parent who indulges it does the devil’s work, makes religion imprac- 
ticable, salvation unattainable, and does all that in him lies to damn 
his child, soul and body, for ever. —pp. 158, 9. 


This is the essence and perfection of a tyranny under which 
children are yet often doomed to groan, to the great deterio- 
ration and suffering of humanity. We believe, and we know 
it to be quite practicable to “ train up a child in the way in 
which he should go,” solely by the agency and power of Love. 
We say more than that it is quite practicable ; we contend that 
it is immeasurably preferable ; that in the long run it is far less 
troublesome, and that with its efficiency there can be no com- 
parison. We have known those who from infancy to the verge 
of maturity had never felt a blow ; and children more remunera- 
tory to a parent’s heart, for years of anxiousness and toil, never 
trod the earth. We have known children placed (in that division 
of training which results from the separation of the school and the 
family) under both the systems at different intervals; and, as 
might be expected, far more docile to those who only aimed at 
influencing them by affection than they ever could be made to 
the salutary-reverence people. It is very possible that some 
effects may be produced on the child by fear, which love may fail 
to realize; but in proportion to the difficulty it is expedient to 
investigate the question, whether those effects be so desirable as 
to justify the means; or whether, guoad the child's happiness, 
they be desirable at all? The established code of morals for 
children has been framed by adults, just.as the powerful have 
ever taken especial care to define and enforce the morality of the 
feeble. Napoleon had his catechism; and so have all Napo- 
leons, great and little. The rich inculcate the duties of the poor, 
the clergy those of the laity, and men those of the women. No 
small portion of the vice in the world, both nominal and real, 
arises from our being so ready to manufacture definitions of virtue 
for one another. It may fairly be suspected of such definitions 
that the good of the proposer and imposer is not less consulted in 
them than the good of those on whom they are imposed. Real 
virtue, we know, tends alike to the good of all, but this has not 
been generally evident to either the duty mongers or the duty 
victims. The good child, in common parlance, is the child that 
gives least trouble to its elders ; and not the child whose physical 
and mental qualities are most finely attuned and proportioned, 
and best developing themselves. It may be a great nuisance that 
children are dirty, and noisy, and boisterous ; but the little ani- 
mals enjoy it; and it is as great a nuisance to them that Mamma 
ty: fin have the carpet dirtied, nor Papa endure a noise while he 
s silting the creed of a parishioner, or talking politics with a 
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neighbour. The true morality of the case is much more likely to 
be found in such arrangements as would accommodate all parties, 
(which would be very practicable even for the poor, were it not for 
our national determination that every cottage should be a Castle 
Sulky with its independent apparatus of coercion and punish- 
ment,) instead of making it a cardinal point of infantile morality 
that the will of the child should be broken for crossing the will of 
the parent. ‘Iam the oldest and the strongest; you like noise, 
I like quietness, and so I shall whip you till you ery soft/y, and 
then you will be good:’ the morality of this we take to be sheer 
humbug, and we like it yet worse when it goes on into religious cant, 
and defames the Deity by ascribing a similar process to his pro- 
vidence. The object of religion is to make the human will coincide 
with the divine will, by enlightening the mind till it perceives that 
the latter only consults the happiness of man. Such should be 
the object of infantile education. The mere subordination of will 
to will by forcible means tends to the utter destruction of worth of 
character. The will of the child is, like that of the adult, infal; 
libly determined to the greatest apparent good. If mistaken in the 
estimate of good, and the error cannot be corrected by enlighten- 
ing the understanding, it may still yield to confidence in a superior 
mind. ‘This is not bending, or breaking the will, it is a spontaneous 
change in the direction of the desire, wrought by affection. And 
thus should the rational being who knows, ever guide by love the 
rational being who does not know. But to overbalance the 
greatest apparent good, though it be but to the mind of a child, 
by an arbitrary association therewith of evil, by privation, stripes, 
or threateninys, is a gross and brutal tyranny. ‘The moral of its 
appeal to religion amounts to this, that vice would be very plea- 
sant, if God had not arbitrarily tacked hell to its indulgence. A 
Deity, so described, is only loved by the base selfishness which 
presumes on a peculiar favouritism. The parent who introduces 
such a religion into the analogous process of the education of his 
own children, is but in the position of the flogged negro slave, 
flogging his jackass. ‘He my nigger.’ The antithesis of this 
system, is not the giving children sweetmeats till they are sick, 
and allowing them to be always idle, which is not disusing the 
rod, but only keeping it in pickle ; but it is the disposing them 
towards their real good by the two simple powers of light and 
love, the one waxing strong where the other fades away. Shame 
is it to an adult, and especially to a mother, to her clearness of 
head and fondness of heart, to her judgment and her patience, if 
she cannot make the child her spontaneous companion, in any 
path in which it is really for that child’s good that she should lead 
it. If she cannot do this, she should abdicate her maternity, and 
finding a woman who can, she should delegate the task, ask no 
questions, commit no interferences, and pay the bills without 
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grumbling, for holidays inclusive. What a heaven would such a 
school have been to poor Mehetabel How must her little heart 
have quivered in the cold breeze that blew upon it as constantly 
as a trade wind; for every night Mrs. Wesley lectured every one 
of them separately upon their duties, not knowing that the trem- 
bling child’s duties were her interests, and that her interests were 
her affections. The spirit of love could not be quenched, it was 
in her very frame ; but it must have been sadly chilled and sorely 
pained, It is a wretched alternative to drive the young soul into, 
either servility or rebellion, or what is worse than either separately, 
the combination of the one in the outward manner with the other 
in the heart. Hetty was of a truthful and gentle nature; she 
always was so; but though unspoiled by the discipline, grievously 
must she often have writhed under its infliction. Corrupt her opi- 
nions it did; that could not be avoided, and probably it blunted 
her suffering. Pervert her heart it could not. Nature there was 
too strong, even for Mrs. Wesley and her well-regulated family. 

This was the first act of the tragedy; the second was of a 
darker character. [It was unavoidable that such a being as Mehe- 
tabel should love, but after an education which implanted so much 
of false principle, and left so much of ignorance, and in circum- 
stances unfavourable to accurate observation, it was almost equally 
unavoidable that she should love unhappily. 

If tried by the lives of her daughters, nothing can be more com- 
plete than the condemnation of Mrs. Wesley and her plans. But 
let it not fall on her alone. In fact, she and they were alike the 
victims of those mistakes about religious principle and social mo- 
rality which have done so much mischief in the world, The lot 
fell the heavier on them, on some of them at least, because they 
were the finer natures. She was as hard as the system, and so it 
has rewarded her with canonization. But the one saint made 
many martyrs, Of her seven daughters, one passed a single life 
in uneasiness and privation. Of another, we are only told that of 
her and her husband nothing is known; and this is the only bio- 
graphy in the chapter of the daughters which can be read without 
pain. A third made her escape, by an early death, from a profli- 
gate who would have been the torment of her life. A fourth had 
also an early escape by the early death of her ‘ill suited mate ;’ 
and the remaining three, passed lobe and wretched years of mar- 
riage A page oe and helplessness. Here was a costly wreck 
of thoughts, feelings, hopes, and capacities of enjoyment, which 
surely nothing in nature rendered necessary or unavoidable. None 
of them appear to have been marked by qualities which tend ac- 
tively to induce misery. The substance of their wretchedness 
was simply this: they made a religious contract to pass the re- 
mainder of their lives with persons who turned out to be so uncon- 
genial that the only alternative was the irregular suspension of the 
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performance of the contract, or a state of endurance which cannot 
be read of or imagined without acute sympathy or irrepressible 
indignation. Where was the fault ? Was it in their original train- 
ing, Which unfitted them for the correct discernment and apprect- 
ation of character 2? Was it in the notions and customs which 
precluded opportunities for their knowledge of character to be 
sufficiently complete, which cover with a veil of dece ptive ness all 
ante-nuptial intercourse between the sexes ? Was it in weariness 
of that hfe of pupilage and dependence which a woman leads in 
her father’s house ? or in influences parental or social, bearing 
them along, as soon as a yet undetermined preference was felt or 
fancied, to the goal of marriage? Was it in the nominal irrevo- 

cability of the rite itself which practically the course of events 
compelled them to revoke or perish, perish by lingering tor- 
tures of the mind and heart? Whether it were any or all of 
these, certain it is that dreary were the destinies of the sisters of 
the Wesleyan Patriarch, and the dreariest of them all was that of 
Mehetabel, 

Of Mehetabel’s love affair little is told. It only appears that 
it was terminated by the interposition of her father, and that her 
lover was not worthy of her, for he tamely gave her up when she 
saw that the obstacle was not insurmountable. The dastard 
deserved to lose’a woman whom few men deserved to gain, 
although she committed the error of reckoning one amongst 
that few who only belonged to the many. Had events been 
allowed to take their natural course, such a mistake as this 
would not have been irretrievable. With the intelligence which 
she now possessed, and with all the strength, yet the purity 
and the depth, as well as quickness of her feelings, no being 
capable of that desertion could long have imposed on her ima- 
gination. Her heart would have required something more and 
better, and if not fettered by factitious tenets, whose immo- 
rality is shown in their miser rable consequences, she would have 
hoarded her love, until the Bassanio came whom the instinct of 
a kindred nature would have guided unerringly to the casket 
which contained the treasure. But it is sad to reflect that had 
she escaped the lot which awaited her, she would yet not have been 
allowed thus to fulfil her destiny. She would still have been 
precipitated into marriage, and one species of misery would only 
have been exchanged for another. But to return to the history. 
In the bitterness of disappointment she made a vow to marry the 
first man who offered himself to her. A Vow! Will not. the 
time come when people will ask, What is that? And will they 
not be astonished to find that one branch of religion at one time 
consisted in the solemn renunciation of the free agency of the 
individual, at a certain future period, or under certain defined 
circumstances, whatever might be the intermediate accession of 
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knowledge or change of opinion? The egregious folly! It is 
often hard enough to know and do the right, that is to say, that 
which is for the greatest happiness of all concerned, at the present 
moment; but to fix our conduct for a futurity when changes 
within and without may have occurred, baffling all our calculations, 
is trampling all morality beneath our feet. ‘ But a vow is made 
to God, and, therefore, must be fulfilled.” We say, no such 
thing; if it be made to him, let him judge ; which he does, by the 
general results of such proceedings, and they plainly declare that 
he has no pleasure in them ; that in his view the vow is a solemn 
folly, and the fulfilment (when not consisting in conduct dictated 
by other considerations) is only an immorality on the back of a 
superstition, Not so, unhappily, stood the case in the casuistry 
of the rector of Epworth. He was a great stickler for vows; he 
had signalized himself in that line; we must digress for a 
moment to tell how. Mrs. Wesley was a Jacobite, and did not 
say Amen to her husband’s prayers for King William. This 
grievously offended his (not King William’s, but Samuel Wesley’s) 
majesty. Now the doctrine of passive obedience and non-resist- 
ance was carried to great lengths by this lady. On one occasion, 
during the rector’s absence, she admitted the villagers to her ser- 
mon-reading and prayers in the house, and was doing great 
good. He wrote down desiring her to desist ; but her conscience 
would not let her yield to simple desire, when souls were at 
stake ; so she wrote that she could only abstain if he commanded. 
The King’s title seems to have weighed more with her conscience 
than the villagers’ souls. ‘Sukey,’ saidthe Rector, ‘ why did you 
not say Amen this morning to the prayer for the King?’ Su- 
sanna rebelliously replied, ‘ Because I do not believe the Prince 
of Orange to be King.’ Whereupon the Rector waxed wroth, 
and vowed a solemn vow, (the tale is told rather coarsely,) that 
if they were to have two kings they must part. So he said his 
prayers, packed up his portmanteau, and left his wife and parish 
for a twelvemonth, at the end of which time King William died, 
the Rector returned, and Sukey said Amen to the prayer for 
Queen Anne. 

And on this solemn and obstinate ass was soon to’ depend the 
wretchedness or escape of that noble being, as she was, both body 
and soul, who had the calamity to call him father. A creature 
as low in mind as in condition, ignorant and grovelling, a Caliban 
civilized into vulgarity by the pot-house, had the audacity to offer 
the violence of marriage to this Miranda, and her father compelled 
her to submit to the brutality. His enforcement of his daughter's 
vow, in misery, was far worse than Jephtha’s consummation 
of his own vow in blood. Four years afterwards the poor victim 
sent him the following letter; it does not appear that he was 
moved by it to any degree of penitence : 
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© July 3, 1729, 


‘ Honourep Sir, 


‘ Though I was glad on any terms, of the favour of a line 
from you, yet I was concerned at your displeasure on account of the 
unfortunate paragraph, which you are pleased to say was meant for 
the flower of my letter, but which was, in reality, the only thing | 
disliked in it before it went. I wish it had not gone, since I perceive 
it gave you some uneasiness. 

* But since what I said occasioned some queries, which I should be 
glad to speak freely about, were I sure that the least I could say 
would not grieve or offend you, or were I so happy as to think like 
you in every thing ; I earnestly beg that the little I shall say may not 
be offensive to you, since I promise to be as little witty as possible, 
though I cannot help saying, you only accuse me of being too much 
so; especially these late years past, 1 have been pretty free from that 
scandal, 

‘ You ask me, “* What hurt matrimony has done me ? and whether 
I had,always so frightful an idea of it as | have now?” Home ques- 
tions indeed! And I once more beg of you not to be offended at the 
least I can say to them, if I say any thing. 

‘I had not always such notions of wedlock as now; but thought 
where there was a mutual affection and desire of pleasing, something 
near an’ equality of mind and person, either earthly or heavenly wis- 
dom, and anything to keep love warm between a young couple, there 
was a possibility of happiness in a married state ; but where all, or 
most of these, are wanting, Lever thought people could not marry 
without sinning against God and themselves. I could say much more ; 
but would rather eternally stifle my sentiments than have the torment 
of thinking they agree not with yours. You are so good to my spouse 
and me, as to say, ‘ you shall always think yourself obliged to him 
for his civilities to me.” I hope he will always continue to use me 
better than I merit from him in one respect. 

‘I think exactly the same of my marriage as I did before it hap- 
pened ; but though I would have given at least one of my eyes for the 
liberty of throwing myself at your feet before I was married at all ; 
yet, since it is past, and matrimonial grievances are usually irreparable, 
1 hope you will condescend to be so far of my opinion, as to own, 
that since, upon some accounts, I am happier than I deserve, it is best 
lo say litile of things quite past remedy ; I endeavour, as I really do, 
to make myself more and more contented, though things may not be 
to my wish. 

* You say you will answer this if you like it! Now, though I 
am sorry to occasion your writing in the pain I am sensible you do, 
yet I must desire you to answer it, whether you like it or not, since, if 
you are displeased, I would willingly know it; and the only thing 
that could make me patient to endure your displeasure is, your 
thinking I deserve it. 

‘ Though I cannot justify my late indiscreet letter, which makes me 
say so much in this, yet I need not remind you that I am not more than 
human ; and if the calamities of life (of which, perhaps, I have my share) 
sometimes wring a complaint from me, I need tell no one that, though 
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I bear, I must feel them. And if you cannot forgive what I have 
said, I sincerely promise never to offend you by saying too much, 
which (with begging your blessing) is all from, 
*‘ Honoured Sir, 
‘ Your most obedient daughter, 
* MEHETABEL WriGurT,’ 


There are other symptoms that the pure mind of Mehetabel 
had a glimpse of the truth as to this marriage. It struggled hard 
in those iron fetters of superstition which had been riveted on her 
by education. Had not her will been effectually broken down 
by the process which has been described, she must have seen the 
fallacy of its being a duty to make a profession of everlasting 
love from which her nature recoiled. But, according to the 
teaching she had received, even from birth, resistance would have 
been a sin of double damnation, rebellion against her parents 
and her God, And the whole family were upon her, backed by 
their cohorts of religious and godly friends. ‘They would all have 
the vow, the whole vow, and nothing but the vow. No, there 
was one exception; not a brother; not John, the founder of 
Methodism, nor Charles, his apostle, nor Samuel, the pink of 
high church piety; the priests and levites passed her by, or 
worse than that; the true religion of the case only beamed upon 
a woman’s heart, and revealed itself in a sister’s sympathy. Of 
Mary Wesley, the sister of whom we spoke as having escaped by 
death in the first year of marriage from their common sisterhood 
of suffering, Mehetabel thus writes in an affectionate elegy :— 


‘ When deep immers’d in griefs beyond redress, 
And friends and kindred heighten’d my distress ; 
And by relentless efforts made me prove 
Pain, grief, despair, and wedlock without love ; 
My soft Maria could alone dissent, 
O’erlook’d the fatal vow, and mourn’d the punishment.’—p. 236. 


The victim is bound to the altar, A brand never to be erased 
marks her for the property of a brute. The truthful burst of 
agony from the lips of disappointed love was false in its form of 
expression, and superstition has made it a spell whereby to con- 
jure up more vows, which are false in essence, and defy volition, 
which pledge her for ever to love the unlovely, and honour the 
dishonoured, and obey what there were immorality in not resisting. 
It is done; and the long train of hopeless years commence their 
lagging march through a world whose beauty should only echo 
the voice of joy and singing; a wretched procession, in tears and 
anguish, slow winding to the grave. 

And this endured, or rather she endured, through the quarter 
of a century. .It was only in the six and twentieth year of her 
suflering, that she was dismissed to tell Milton in heaven that 
his doctrine was still immoral upon earth. Some notion of her 
mode of existence may be formed from the following extract :— 
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‘ The following beautiful lines by Mrs. Wright, seem to have been 
a mere erlempore effusion, poured out from the fulness of her heart 
on the occasjon, and sharpened with the keen anguish of distress. 


* A Mother's Address to her Dying Infant. 


Tender softness ! infant mild ! 
Perfect, purest, brightest child! 
Transient lustre! beauteous clay! 
Smiling wonder of a day ! 

Ere the last convulsive start 
Rends thy unresisting heart ; 

Ere the long enduring swoon 
Weigh thy precious eyelids down ; 
Ah! regard a mother’s moan, 
Anguish deeper than thine own. 


Fairest eyes, whose dawning light 
Late with rapture blest my sight, 
Ere your orbs extinguish’d be, 

Bend their trembling beams on me. 
Drooping sweetness ! verdant flow’r ! 
Blooming, with’ring, in an hour, 

Ere thy gentle breast sustains 
Latest, fiercest, mortal pains, 

Hear a suppliant ! let me be 

Partner in thy destiny ! 

That whene’er the fatal cloud 

Must thy radiant temples shroud ; 
When deadly damps, impending now, 
Shall hover round thy beauteous brow, 
Diffusive may their influence be, 

And with the bdossom blast the tree !’ 


‘This was composed during her confinement, and written from 
her mouth by her husband, who sent it to Mr. John Wesley. 
The original letter sent with these verses was in Dr. Clarke’s pos- 
session, who says, “ It is a curiosity of its kind, and one proof 
of the total unfitness of such a slender and uncultivated mind, 
fo match with one of the highest ornaments of her sex. I shall 
give it entire in its own orthography, in order to vindicate the 
complaints of this forlorn woman, who was forced to accept in 
marriage the rude hand which wrote it. It is like the ancient 
Hebrew, all without points.”’’ 


‘To the Revd. Mr John Wesley Fellow in Christ 
Church College Oxon. 
Dear Bro: 
This comes to Let you know that my wife is brought to 
bed and is ina hopefull way of Doing well but the Dear child Died— 
the Third day after it was born—which has been of great concerne 
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to me and my wife She Joyns With me In Love to your Selfe and 


Bro: Charles ; 
‘From Your Loveing Bro: to Comnd— 


‘Wm. Waicut. 
‘PS. Ive sen you Sum Verses that my wife maid of Dear Lamb Let 
me hear from one or both of you as Soon as you Think Conveniant,’ 
p. 244—246. 


It seems that Mehetabel made a vain effort to inspire something 
like feeling into the animal to which she was bound. The ex- 
periment only added to the disappointments which she was doomed 
to endure. His nature was capable of little above mere animal 
appetite. Children might have become something to her. But 
they all died very young. His occupation was that of a plumber, 
and, as she believed, * the white-lead killed them all.’ The 
touching lines just quoted breathe a sentiment which became 
habitual to her. She lived in the hope of death. After the loss 
of her sister Mary, there seems not to have been a human being 
in sympathy with her, or by whom she was properly appreciated. 
Devout she was, but it was the devotion of a martyr, whose suf- 
ferings were too great for her strength; her spirits sunk, and her 
beauty withered; at least, so her biographers say; but the eye 
was unquenched, and the face would have beamed in happiness. 
There was a prudent man, one Mr. Duncombe, who saw her 
towards the close of her life, and who writes to the celebrated 
Elizabeth Carter, ‘It affected me to view the ruin of so fine a 
frame ; so I made her only three or four visits.’ This same sage 
remarks, of her calling her brother, John Wesley, the King of the 
Methodists, that it ‘ looked like a piece of lunacy ;’ not much we 
think. He probably thought the same of another expression 
which he reports, and which combines a delicate irony with deep 
grief. * She told me that she had long ardently wished for death, 
and the rather,’ said she, ‘ because we, the Methodists, always 
die in transports of joy.’ She died as she had lived, more 
gracefully than beseems a Methodist. Her brother Charles 
preached a funeral sermon from a text which appropriately de- 
clares, ‘ the days of thy mourning shall be ended.’ 

Mehetabel Wesley was the victim, as woman is yet continually 
the victim, of bad education, perverted religion, and unequal 
institution. The finer the individual nature, the more costly is 
the sacrifice. ‘The feeling, taste, mental power, and moral purity, 
which some of her poems, and many passages of her life indicate, 
are such as to prove her capability, in favourable circumstances, 
of ministering most largely to social improvement and enjoy- 
ment, and, at the same time, to individual happiness, and of 
having both blessings amply measured back into her own bosom. 
And all this was wasted upon one for whom a comely scullion, 
with not a thought above her avocation, would have been as 
satisfactory a companion, probably much more so, and would 
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have received from him much better treatment. How is this ? 
Her brothers would have said that it pleased Heaven sorely to 
try her; and that Is true as far as it goes; but we rather think it 
also pleases Heaven to show by this, aid. similar examples, that 
the true morality, that which conducts to happiness, is not alw ‘ays 
correctly interpreted by society, not even by that portion of society 
which claims to be eminently religious. The restraint which 
crippled her faculties, the awful rod which made her an infant 
slave, was an immorality. This was the source of her own 
errors. The twig was twisted, and so grew the tree, though 
graceful even in its distortion. Her marri we Was an immorality. 

So was her continuing through life ina sexual companionship 
where mutual affection was impossible ; not that she was con- 
scious of viciousness, but the contrary; she no doubt thought 
her misery was her duty. Ill fare the machinery that wrought 
the perversion and the suffering. For woman so situated there 
ought to be redress, open and honourable redress, in every 
country that calls itself civilized. Her situation was even worse 
than if she had committed that act which, by the law of Moses, 
would have subjected her to death by stoning; for then she might 
have been liberated from an enforced and ‘intolerable bond, and 
even have entered on a new state, perchance of the affection 
and enjoyment for which she was framed. But her mind was 
enslaved ; it had been scourged into the faith that she was a pro- 
perty, and not a being; her father had divorced himself for a 
twelvemonth; her husband probably did worse ; but she never 
suspected reciprocity of right or equality of will. And_ they 
never suspected that there’ was degradation in the species of 
mastery which they arrogated. Savage man kicks and beats 
woman, and makes her toil in the fields : semi-civilized man locks 
her up in a harem; and man three-quarters civilized, which is as 
far as we are got, educates her for pleasure and dependency, 
keeps her in a state of pupilage, closes against her most of the 
avenues of self-support, and cheats her by the false forms of an 
irrevocable contract into a life of subservience to his will. The 
reason for all which is ‘ that he is the stronger.’ And the result 
of which is that he often lacks an intelligent and sympathizing 
companion when most he needs one; a high- minded helpmate 
to cheer him in noble toils and bitter sacrifices; and a mother 

for his children who will take care that the next generation shall 
advance on the mental and moral attainments of the present. 

Truly he makes as bad a bargain as he deserves. Do not you 
think so, Mr. Dove? Was not Mehetabel Wesley’s mother as 
much in the w rong as Andrew Marvell's father? And when you 
print your commendatory list of Critical Notices, especially for 
the Advertisement in the ‘ Methodist Magazine,’ will you not 
again add, ‘ See also the Monthly Repository ?? 
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THE POETICAL WORKS OF LEIGH HUNT.* 


Keats once wished he had never read a book. He lived to see 
his error. He lived to see that true originality is not to be de- 
stroyed by the knowledge of what has been produced before, 
Genius is inextinguishable; it is the Greek fire which burns 
under water. If he had read more, Keats would never have 
written Endymion; and, perhaps he would have finished Hy- 

rion. The difference between the travels of the wise and the 
foolish, is not that they take different roads, but that they see with 
different eyes. Humboldt is no less the Homer of travellers on 
the European highway than in the South American forest. Books 
might have taught Keats to guide his power; they could not pos- 
sibly have taken it from him. 

He read few books; he had a friend who read all books; and 
ret whose poetry gave him a keen sense of enjoyment. Leigh 
Hunt entered upon the world with the ambition to be a poet; 
not that we think there was in his composition any of that irre- 
sistible gravitation towards poetry, which impelled the blind lonian 
harper and the more glorious blind man of England, to ‘ break 
up the fountains of the deep’ within them. It was not thus with 
the poet whose writings are before us; it is the case with but one 
or two ina line of ages. Leigh Hunt was a poet not by neces- 
sity, but by choice. He had a lively imagination, stored with 
sparkling images, which he had seen in nature through the 
spectacles (or Lorraine glasses) of books. He had fine animal 
spirits, and a deep thirst for fame, or rather, perhaps, for praise. 
He determined to be a poet; and a poet he became. We well 
remember the time of the publication of his ‘ Rimini,’ and some 
of its beautiful fragments yet ¢ stick at our heart.’ Nothing can 
‘pluck them thence.’ He appeared one of the most original of 
the poets of his day; but it was only because he had borrowed 
from a more recondite fountain. He was the idolater of the past. 
He belonged neither to the Satanic school, nor to the Lake 
school, nor to the Chivalrous school, nor to any other school of 
modern bardism. He was the emulator of old English poetry at 
large. Something compounded of Chaucer, of Spencer, and of 
Dryden, would have been, if he could have hit it, his beau ideal 
of poetic excellence ; infusing into it a strong tincture of the 
old Greek mythology, and another equally strong of Italian ro- 
mance. Forming himself upon such models, he produced a 
style of his own, very unlike any thing in the writings of his day 
and generation. Nevertheless we repeat, that his apparent 
originality was in great part the effect of more distant imitation. 
The burning instinct of song was not the master-passion of his 
being. If Chaucer, Spencer, and Dryden had not written, we 
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should not have had the ‘Story of Rimini.’ Yet in this seem- 
ing censure there is rare praise. He dared to go back to 
the fine antique models, and verily he has had his reward. He 
has produced things of uncommon beauty and tenderness. The 
praise be his of scorning to form himself upon recent or fashion- 
able examples. If he is not a giant himself, he has breathed the 
air of the giant world, He has not stooped to the spirit, in which 
the author of ‘ Childe Harold’ condescended to write the * Corsair,’ 
He has not consulted the sale of his productions, the attainment 
of ephemeral reputation and hot-pressed morocco-gilt glory, at 
the expense of that which every true poet would seek for, though 
he knew he was to be a loser in immediate profit and praise. 
Leigh Hunt has not done this; and this 1s much to say in this 
age of versifiers and poetasters. He has not ‘ cried aloud in 
worship of an echo.’ 

It has been his misfortune, and his glory, that he has been as 
little given to worship the powers that be, in matters political, as 
in matters poetical. Hence has arisen a system of literary per- 
secution, the like of which has not often disgraced the educated 
world. The poet has suffered martyrdom for the heresies of the 
politician, Yet these heresies, like some others which it is suf- 
ficient to allude to, have been such, in many respects, as to do 
credit to the heretic’s heart and understanding. ‘The world is 
gradually discovering that they were truths in disguise. But had 
they even been otherwise, most earnestly should we deprecate, 
most unsparingly should we stigmatize, the spirit in which such 
disgraceful persecutions originate. We can conceive of nothing 
more utterly disingenuous and unmanly. Why should a free- 
man’s political errors, great or small, real or imaginary, be 
suffered to affect his reputation as a poet ? But such things are; 
and of this the author of ‘ Rimini’ is a too notorious example. The 
Billingsgate of vulgar literature has discharged its whole lexicon 
at his head. Every phrase of contempt and vituperation has 
been poured upon him without remission or remorse ; and all 
this, because he was the early and open advocate of those opinions, 
which are now becoming the political creed of the world, and 
will eventually be its political redemption. We can scarcely 
believe, when we read of such transactions, that we are English- 
men living in the nineteenth century of christianity. 

Our readers need scarcely be informed that Leigh Hunt has 
long been regarded by these critics and their admirers, as the 
chief and patriarch of what they have termed, in bitter but silly 
facetiousness, the cockney school of poetry. or the disciples of 
this school, they will inquire in vain. It existed only in the pages 
of Blackwood’s Magazine. The school was created for the cas- 
tigation of the master. People have at length begun to discover 
that ‘ the sceptre of Cockaigne’ is ‘athing of naught,’ The 
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fact, if other proof were wanting. It is published by subscription ; 
and the list of subscribers is filled with names, many of which 
evince the progress of the sentiments which the writer has suffered 
so cruelly for avowing. We mean not to aver that the list con- 
tains the names of many actual converts to liberalism ; but simply 
that there are not a few among them, which would certainly not 
have appeared in such a place some years ago, when mention was 
rarely made of Hunt, or Hazlitt, except as amongst the caco- 
demons and evil genii of humanity. We believe that his life has 
been, in one respect, but too poetical; he has often had to make 
one shilling do the work of two. We wish him two to do the 
work of one. He has a large family, who depend entirely upon 
his exertions. He has suffered much for society, and we hope 
that society will make a generous atonement. ‘The amende 
honorable is commonly made over the grave, too late for ‘the 
poor inhabitant below ;’ we would fain hope that our own age will 
reject this unworthy practice; and that when the injured ask us 
for bread, we shall no longer give them a posthumous stone. 

The bias of this writer towards our early literature has produced 
a twofold good effect upon his poems. It has, in the first place, 
given to his versification a harmony and a variety, which, perhaps, 
no recent composer in the fine old heroic couplet has equalled. 
It cannot be a reproach to him, that he is one of those rhymers 
who have Pope’s ‘ tune by heart.’ Monotony is a stranger to 
his free and changeful verse. Its variations of structure and of 
pause continually keep the ear awake, and fill it with unwearying 
melody. In the second place, the same bias has had the still 
superior good effect of keeping him aloof and apart from that 
bane of all good poetry, the conventional poetic dialect, its gaudy 
and glittering EKuphuism. ‘True poetry derives its power not 
from the words, but from the thought with which they are charged. 
The thunder does not make the lightning, but the lightning the 
thunder. Accustomed as we are to see this principle inverted, 
we delight to regard a writer whose genius speaks to us in no con- 
ventional language, but in that of a purer taste and a better age. 

The chief composition in the volume is the * Story of Rimini.’ 
Why should we not say that it is worthy of Dryden ? Lord Byron 
said of it, ‘ after his sour fashion,’ that there never were more 
good things spoilt than in Hunt’s ‘ Rimini.’ The world, we believe, 
has long made up its mind respecting the deference due to the 
noble poet’s conversational criticisms. They were not always re- 
markable for their consistency with themselves, with each other, 
or with his written ones; and had usually too much about them 
which betokened their effervescence from the splendida bilis of 
his nature. In this respect, however, even he might think differ- 
ently of the writings of his unpopular contemporary, if he saw 
them in their present form. We do not mean that the handsome- 
ness of the book would make any impression upon him; yet even 
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that would be agreeable to his aristocratical prejudices. But we 
refer to the complete and elaborate revision which the poems 
have undergone, we believe from one end to the other, to fit them 
for reappearance at the public bar. We even think that in some 
instances the poet has used both the pruning and the grafting 
knife too largely ; e.g. in the ‘ Feast of the Poets,’ which we have 
compared with the original copy as published in the ‘Reflector,’ and 
find guilty of some defalcations which we cannot help regretting. 
The satire was so playful, that we cannot think it required any 
palinode. We hope that the poet has attached too much conse- 
quence to this elegant and brilliant jeu d'esprit, in imputing to it, 
as he does, not a few of the animosities which have obscured his 
fame as a poet, and embittered his lot asa man. We attribute 
these to a very different origin. But both these causes, we trust, 
will soon be of the things that were. 

We return to the ‘Story of Rimini.’ It is founded upon the 
well-known passage in the ‘Inferno’ (which stands there, says 
our author, characteristically, ‘ like a lily in the mouth of Tar- 
tarus,’) where Dante tells, in half a dozen lines, the tale of two 
broken Italian hearts: ‘That day we read no more!’ Our 
countryman has wrought a powerful story of passion and misery out 
of the simple but pregnant materials of the poetic Michael Angelo. 
It is something to have told a story after Dante; it is something 
more to have made it so beautifully his own. We will repeat it 
after neither; yet cannot abstain from giving a few citations from 
the English poem, which may justify us for the opinion we have 
expressed of its high poetic deservings. 

Here is a fountain :— 

And in the midst, fresh whistling through the scene, 
A lightsome fountain starts from out the green, 
Clear and compact, till, at its height o’er-run, 
It shakes its loosening silver in the sun. p. 95. 
Here is an Italian garden ; seen, however, with an English eye:— 
So now you walked beside an odorous bed 
Of gorgeous hues, white, azure, golden, red ; 
And now turned off into a leafy walk, 
Close and continuous, fit for lover’s talk ; 
And now pursued the stream, and as you trod 
Onward and onward o’er the velvet sod, 
Felt on your face an air, watery and sweet, 
And a@ new sense in your soft-lighting feet ; 
And then perhaps you entered upon shades, 
Pillowed with dells and uplands ’twixt the glades, 
Through which the distant palace, now and then, 
Looked lordly forth with many-windowed ken ; 
A land of trees, which reaching round about, 
In shady blessing stretched their old arms out, 
With spots of sunny opening, and weth nooks, 
To lie and read in, sloping into brooks 
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Where at her drink you started the slim deer, 
Retreating lightly with a lovely fear. 

And all about, the birds kept leafy house, 

And sung and sparkled in and out the boughs ; 

And all about, a lovely sky of blue 

Clearly was felt, or down the leaves laughed through ; 
And here and there, in every part, were seats, 

Some in the open walks, some in retreats ; 

With bowering leaves o’erhead, to which the eye 
Looked up half sweetly and half awfully,— 

Places of nestling green, for poets made, 

Where, when the sunshine struck a yellow shade, 

The rugged trunks, to inward peeping sight, 

Thronged in dark pillars up the gold green light.—pp. 58, 59. 


These extracts will show that he has the gift of describing 
uature. The following will evince that, in the developement of 
a character, he can seize the great and fix the fine. It is the 


portrait of the elder of the two princely brothers :— 


The worst of Prince Giovanni, as his bride 

Too quickly found, was an ill-temper’d pride. 
Bold, handsome, able (if he chose) to please, 
Punctual and right in common oftices, 

He lost the sight of conduct’s only worth, 

The scatt’ring smiles on this uneasy earth, 

And on the strength of virtues of small weight, 
Claimed tow’rds himself the exercise of great. 
He kept no reck’ning with his sweets and sours ;— 
He'd hold a sullen countenance for hours, 

And then, if pleased to cheer himself a space, 
Look for the immediate rapture in your face, 
And wonder that a cloud could still be there, 
How small soever, when his own was fair. 

Yet such is conscience, so design'd to keep, 

Stern, central watch, though all things else go sleep, 
And so much knowledge of one’s self there lies 
Cored, after all, in our complacencies, 

That no suspicion would have touch’d him more, 
Than that of wanting on the gen’rous score : 

He would have whelmed you with a weight of scorn, 
Been proud at eve, inflexible at morn, 

In short, illetemper’d for a week to come, 

And all to strike that desp’rate error dumb. 
Taste had he, in a word, for high-turn’d merit, 
But not the patience, nor the genial spirit ; 

And 0 he made, ’twixt virtue and defect, 

A sort of fierce demand on your respect, 

Which, if assisted by his high degree, 

It gave him, in some eyes, a dignity, 

And struck a meaner deference in the many, 


Left him at last unloveable with any—p. 40—42, 
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Our limits will not permit us to give the exquisite pendant to 
this, in the portrait of the younger brother, or the withering 
eflects of the contrast upon the feelings of the young and sensi- 
tive bride, passages which might sufficiently establish the reputa- 
tion of any writer. But we do not think that there are many 
poets, the merit of whose great productions is so general and 


pervading. ‘These passages are not oases in the wilderness; if 


they lead any one to the poem, they will not lead him to disap- 
pointment. 

The next pieces are, ‘ The Gentle Armour’ (we defy our readers 
to unriddle the title,) and ‘ Hero and Leander!’ Both have their 
beauties; but we do not particularly admire them. We have 
then the ‘ Feast of the Poets,’ one of the most pleasant, poetical, 
and good-humoured of satires. The miscellaneous poems are 
unequal, like most others. There are some affecting lines ona 
sick child sleeping. There are also some fine sonnets: in one, 
entitled, ‘ A Thought of the Nile,” we have the following great 
image :— 

‘It flows through old hush’d Egypt and its sands, 
Like some grave mighty thought threading a dream,’—p. 211. 


On‘A Lock of Milton’s Hair,’ terminates by this beautiful 
version of a very common and natural sentiment :— 
‘ There seems a love in hair, though it be dead. 
It is the gentlest, yet the strongest thread 
Of our irail plant,—a blossom from the tree, 
Surviving the proud trunk ;—as though it said 
Patience and Gentleness is Power. Jn me 
Behold affectionate eternity. —p. 213. 
Our poet and his friend Keats once sat down to compose each 
a sonnet on the same subject, ‘ the Grasshopper and the Cricket.’ 
Keats begun,— 


‘The poetry of earth is never dead,’— 
Hunt— 
‘ Green little vaulter in the sunny grass, 


Was ever the constitutional difference between two poets more 
strikingly marked than in these different exordia? We mean 
not to disparage the sonnet of Hunt, which is full of spirit and 
feeling, and which he has justly thought deserving of a place in 
the collection. 

Some of the translations are vigorous and happy. Some of 
them, too, would have been no loss to the volume. All are 
occasionally disfigured by super-original graces. We will, not, 
however, conclude with censure. There are more fine things in 
this book, than in most of its size in the recent literature of 
England. 

We had here laid down our patent metallic, when it occurred 
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to us, on glancing back over the paper and the subject, that we 
had as yet taken no distinct notice of a circumstance, which 
ought to endear the poet for the sake of the man. We have 
before adverted to the fact that the realities of Leigh Hunt's life 
have not always been what the world calls happy ones. He has 
had much to endure, and he has endured it well. He has carried 
a light heart through all his misfortunes ; and is, we believe, to 
this day in many respects a boy. We mean him, in saying 
this, one of the highest praises in our power. We believe that 
the more of our boyish inner sunshine we carry with us into the 
scenes of the often cloudy world; the more we can keep circum- 
stances from embittering our feelings, or, at least, our own un- 
happiness from making others unhappy; we avail ourselves the 
more of the * sweet uses of adversity,’ and acquire a title to the 
respect of our fellow-beings. Our poet, we apprehend, has chosen 
this better part, and we cordially trust he will have his reward. 
We understand that, in his own happy language, he has made 
it his business, as far as he could, to ‘ scatter smiles on this 
uneasy earth.’ During his imprisonment, he was a bird that 
sang in his cage, instead of committing suicide against the bars. 
If the latter conduct be thought more imposing and sentimental, 
the former we take to be more beautiful and endearing. We 
part from him, therefore, with the earnest and friendly hope, that 
the success of the present publication may be such, as to give 
some brighter days to the poet of ‘ Rimini.’ 





GOETHE'S WORKS.—No.8. 


We are now arrived at the great work which holds the same pre- 
eminent place among Goethe’s prose writings which ‘ Faust’ does 
among his poems, the ‘ Wilhelm Meister,’ but which is even more 
than Faust, Caviare to the million ; and with this the million took 
great offence. An esoteric metaphysical drama was tolerated, 
but the imposition upon the public of a psychological or rather 
pedagogical novel, from the enjoyment of which the reading people 
were excluded, was considered as an aristocratical usurpation 
upon popular rights, something like the abortive attempts of the 
managers of our London theatres to shut up the one shilling 
gallery. Hence, while this work has been, and is, more loudly 
eulogized than any other by a few, it is far indeed from being 
popular, We shall endeavour, as briefly as possible, to charac- 
terise it. It being, in our judgment, the single work which Germany 
has to exhibit in emulation of the acknowledged masterpieces of 
Spain, France, and our own country.* It consists of two parts, 


* Mr. Taylor would protest against this opinion, and claim this distinction for the 


* Agathon’ and other philosophical romances of Wieland. 
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which require a distinct consideration. The first, and by far the 
most valuable part, and to which alone laudatory or reproachful 
criticism has been applied, entitled the Lehrjahre, or Wilhelm 
Meister’s apprenticeship, occupies the volumes 18, 19, and 20, 
and was published so early as 1794.* The very problem or 
purpose of this work is such, that when it is compared with that 
of the great novels we have alluded to, its want of like popularity 
is sufficiently accounted for, The apprenticeship of Wilhelm 
Meister is to that art and mystery of which the professors form 
no guild, and which, therefore, no man puts himself out to learn— 
self-knowledge ; an acquaintance with his own talents and quali- 
fications, that he may do that which Dr, Johnson declared to be 
beyond the powers of man; that is, select deliberately one 
mode of life before another, on an adequate consideration of the 
respective reasons for preference. ‘This strictly didactic purpose 
removes it at once from the possibility of obtaining that success by 
which other romances have been rendered illustrious, 7 and the work 
would hardly be known by the mere readers of circulating library 
novels. It would, however, have therefore greater claims on the 
notice of those who read a book merely to talk about or to criti- 
cise it. This class have, in fact, very freely exercised their right 
upon it, and we purpose to add our contribution to the mass, 
Of the story we shall content ourselves with saying very little. 
The first of its eight books exhibits Wilhelm suffering from 


the infliction of one of the most painful lessons men are taught 


at. the entrance into life—he is the dupe of a pretty woman, ‘The 
son of an affluent tradesman in a large town, he has attached 
himself with all the fierceness of youthful passion to an actress, 
and is on the point of offering to her his hand in order to leave his 
father’s house and become an actor, that he may live in the con 

stant admiration of her charms, and in the enjoyment of her pure 
and disinterested love. A sudden discovery destroys the illusion, 


* And was noticed in our monthly review, vol. xxvii. p. 543. by Mr. William 
Taylor, who extracted the very curious and original criticism on Hamlet, with which 
we have nothing to compare in our own literature except Morgan’s admirable essay 
on the character of Falstaff. 

t We take leave to illustrate this remark by two well-known instances. When 
Fielding imposed on himself this problem,—to exhibit a warm-hearted and generous 
young man with no worse vice than the ready indulgence of natural and not un- 
amiable passions, without guile and without suspicion, incapable of fraud, and its easy 
Victim, and showed him at last prosperous ; and in contrast with him, a cold and 
cunning knave ultimately thwarted in his plans ; he was sure of favourable readers, 
The apologist of popular weaknesses and vices is sure to have the people on his side. 
So when Fielding’s great contemporary and rival, Richardson, proposed to himself 
to unfold in detail all the expedients of a high-spirited and talented voluptuary, 
directed to the perpetration of a nefarious crime of daily occurrence indeed, but 
with less waste of intellect and with fewer circumstances of horror; and also to 
display a female of transcendent qualities, and of immaculate virtue, sufiering for 
a mere imprudence more than vice could merit; he, too, was sure to excite the 
sympathies of the great mass of mankind. And the consummate talent of these 
great masters have consequently rendered Tom Jones and Clarissa classics in our 
language, and familiarly known throughout cultivated Kurope. 
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and with his happiness his health. On his recovery from a 
dangerous illness, his mistress is fled, and he Is left with his 
spirits broken, and unfit for the duties of his station ; he is sent 
from home on the pretence of commercial business, but he feels 
himself at liberty to pursue his vagrant taste. His amour had 
connected him with actors, and he had already formed the 
notion that he had talents both for dramatic poetry and the stage. 
He falls in with a company of strollers, with whom he associates, 
half patron, half companion. His passion for the lost Marianne 
had not rendered him unsusceptible of kindred attractions, and 
he is easily drawn on toaccompany his new friends to the chateau 
of a Count; here he becomes connected with a noble family, 
among the females of which he has the felicity of contemplating 
every variety of female excellence of the nobler class, as among 
the actresses no attraction of a lower kind was wanting. ‘The in- 
dividuals of this noble family, and a corps dramatique, (with 
whom he for a time condescends even to associate as a member,) 
are his instructors, by means of whom he is taught his own unfit- 
ness for the stage, and, at the same time, is allowed to enter the 
career of domestic life as a man of formed character and varied 
endowments. Romantic incidents are supplied, by means of which 
he is, at the end of his apprenticeship, dismissed with the prospect 
of felicity, though whether he even at last attain it, is somewhat 
doubtful; our author being singularly indifferent to what constitutes 
the charm ofa novel to its sympathizing readers,—the dénouement. 

So much for the story. Among the episodes, the excellence 
of which has been acknowledged by those who find the most 
to censure in the work, deserve especial mention, ‘ The Con- 
fessions’ (einer schdnen seele) * of a beautiful Soul,’ of which we 
have already spoken, vol. vi. p. 294. Our orthodox friends will 
understand us at once when we inform them that it is an expe- 
rience, but let them by no means, therefore, run to the next 
library for a copy. It will not gratify the admirers of either 
Mrs. Hannah More, Mr. Cunningham, or Mr. Ward. Though 
she has been led by the hand of Providence to reject her earthly 
lover, and had been brought to < feel the sweetest enjoyment of 
all her vital powers in intercourse with the invisible friend,’ yet 
there is one feature in her character which distinguishes her from 
all the heroines of our pious romancers. With every desire 
and even effort to be alarmed for her future condition, it was out 
of her power ; it was impossible for her to imagine either a place 
of torment or a tormentor; nor could she contemplate God any 
otherwise than as an object of affection. The want of the love 
of God appeared to her its own sufficient punishment.— I 
scarcely remember a command. Nothing appears to me under 
the form of a law. It is an impulse which conducts me, and 
always aright. I follow my sentiments freely, and know as little 
of restraint as of repentance. God be praised that I know to 
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whom I owe this felicity, and that I can contemplate these pri- 
vileges only with humility. For Lam in no danger of becoming 
proud of my own powers and faculties, since I have so clearly 
seen what monster may be generated in every human bosom 
which is not guarded by a higher power. 

There are besides two highly romantic and deeply pathetic in- 
dividuals—Mignon, the mysterious child rescued by Wilhelm from 
a company of strolling rope-dancers, who, having bound herself by 
an oath to the Virgin not to reveal the country of her birth, be- 
trays her history in wondrous songs. The ‘ Kennst du das Land’ 
has been imitated by Lord Byron, in his well known 


‘ Know’st thou the land where the citrons bloom.’ 


Sir Walter Scott has acknowledged that he took from Mignon 
the first ideaof the Finella, in his ¢ Peveril of the Peak.’ Creatures 
of imagination were at no time among the happiest of Sir Walter’s 
productions. This is a most unsuccessful, indeed very unpleasant, 
imitation. The other romantic being, a crazed harper, sings songs of 
equal pathos, but his personal appearance and history are painful 
almost beyond the limits set by taste to pathos. ‘The lover of the 
pathetic and the wildly romantic would have all his requisites ful- 
filled were these ingredients more closely connected with the main 
incident of the novel. But that which, after all, constitutes the un- 
disputed charm of the work is the profusion of moral and psychologic 
disquisition, in which no romance that we know can at all compare 
with it; as in its directly philosophical purpose, there is but one 
that at all rivals it, the earliest as well as the greatest of all works 
of prose fiction, the very popular but ill understood Don Quixote. 

These being its merits, it will be asked what are the demerits 
which have excluded it from that generally favourable reception 
which the talents of the author might have certainly secured it? 
These we must in candour advert to: first, the female characters, 
which are, nevertheless, at the same time the object of the most 
enthusiastic applause. Goethe’s peculiar turn of mind led him to 
omit no variety of female charm and attraction. In this gallery 
of beauties, Marianne and Philine stand towards Natalie and 
Therese in the relation which the Pandemos, in the tolerant my- 
thology of the Greeks, bore to the Urania—and each of these was 
Venus. They were the earthly and the heavenly. If Goethe, like 
the philologists of the 16th century, had adopted a Greek motto, 
it would probably have been gas Seos ayatos—Every god is good. 
And as the greatest of his poetical predecessors has said, ‘ There is 
a soul of goodness in things evil,’ Goethe has, in the course of his 
long life, and in this work especially, delighted in the exhibition of 
that beautiful soul in those evil things. Now there is a class 
of excellent, but anxious and timid persons, to whom this 4 (a 
a perilous achievement. They believe that in so doing, good and 
evil are in danger of being confounded. We leave others to ap- 
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preciate the validity of the objection. The same class of persons, 
even in Germany, and toa greater degree in England, object 
altogether to Goethe's mode of considering the intercourse of the 
sexes. Not that there is an indecorous expression In the book; 
not ‘that licentiousness is justified in argument, or represented as 
innocuous in fact; but that though the union of the sexes, and 
especially the paternal relation, is represented as that above all 
others by which the character is fixed, and the good and evil of 
life determined, yet marriage as a social institution is never 
adverted to as a necessary incident in the connexion. Not only 
is the passionate Lydia shown in the agonies of despair, but the 
deeply affecting Aurelia dies the victim of Lothario’s desertion, 
who is, nevertheless, exhibited, unreproved, as the model of every 
excellence. 

The incidents also have been as vehemently objected to as the 
characters ; and a want of probability is alleged as destructive of 
all interest in the individuals. In the chateau of the Count, as 
well as of Lothario, are introduced a set of mysterious persons, 
who get up a sort of show in a secretapartment. Personages from 
a stage make speeches to and at Wilhelm, They read to him from 
a roll of parchment his lehr-brief—a set of admonitions for his 
conduct in life. They recommend themselves to his favour by the 
solemn assurance that the child Felix is his son ; otherwise they 
would have appeared as troublesome and impertinent to him as 
they doubtless do to the English reader, to whom, however, we 
have to offer this apology, that the actual existence of secret soci- 
eties in Germany is a fact of no small importance in the history 
of that country during the last age.* 

The objection made to the Lehrjahre on the ground of its too 
metaphysic character is still more applicable to the second part, 


* It is notorious that the late King of Prussia was, to a great degree, governed by 
some religious fanatics and impostors, who had obtained the mastery of his weak and 
obstinate head, Schiller made this set of people the subject of his popular novel, ‘The 
Ghost Seer,’ which, when transleted, ought to have been accompanied by an historical 
commentary. The want of secret societies in a country which had no free press, or 
other legal organ for free and public instruction, was so universally felt, that they were 
resorted to both by Catholics and Protestants, the religious and the anti-religious, Our 
readers are acquainted probably with the Scotch Professor Robison’s ‘ History of the 
Conspiracy against Church and State on the Continent, and of the Abbé Baruel’s 
‘History of Jacgbinism,’ written with like design. Now, in both of these works there 
is a great deal of ‘ malignant truth, which, because the malice was apparent, was 
deemed unjustly a lie. Both of the authors erred in giving unity of design and com- 
bination to unconnected elements—and, indeed, hostile purposes are strangely brought 
together as pursued in concert. There is, however, no doubt that the order of s/danir- 
nati founded by Weishaupt in Germany just before the French Revolution broke out, 
contnibuted greatly to prepare the Bavarians for the degree of liberty and political 
power that was given them by the late king. That king, and his able minister Mon- 
gelas, (the man of whom, ant of Tal/eyrand, Buonaparte declared that they were the 
only perfect ministers and diplomatists he had ever known,) were both among the 
i pupils of Weishaupt, who ended his days but a few years since at Gotha, having 
lived to witness the establishment of a representative constitution by his own royal 
pupil, in the country where his first labours were performed, and where Jesuitism was 
most effectually ¢pposed by a Jesuitical contrivance. 
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entitled the /Vanderjahre ; the first portion of which was compiled 
so latelyas 1807, and which fills vols. 21, 22,23. of the newedition.* 

In that year, Goethe informs us, (vol. 32. p. 11.) he planned 
the binding together with a romantic thread, and so forming an 
attractive whole of a varied mass of compositions including novelle, 
&c. His expedient is certainly inartificial, and does not appear 
to us felicitous—he supposes his hero to be bound to travel for a 
year, (a sort of novitiate,) not resting more than three days in a 
place ; and he gives an account of his adventures to his Natalie. 
Why, we are not told. But there is a break in the ‘second vo- 
lume, and we are informed that years have intervened. Why, 
therefore, the journey is continued we do not know. Some of the 
old characters appear again, new ones are introduced ; and the 
end of the printed book is no end of the work, in a critical sense. 
Mysteries are left unexplained. And we can as little anticipate 
whether Wilhelm is to be ultimately united to his Natalie, as we 


know why he left her. Perhaps among the fifteen volumes of 


posthumous works which are announced, there may be a third 
part; till then it would be idle to speak of it as a whole. Nor 
have we space to enumerate all the parts—we can notice only a 


few of the more significant. * 


Vol. 21 opens with an exquisite piece of moral painting, the idea 
of which Mr. Taylor tells us is taken from Clemens of Alexandria. 
Wilhelm falls in with a pious carpenter, whom he calls St. Joseph, 
and who, in fact, strives to follow in life the civil condition as well 
as the holiness of his namesake. Like him he has a wife Mary. 
They are met by our traveller in the mountains, driving an ass, 
on which sits a beauteous child. 

The traveller never quits the mountains. Here he meets with 
a noble family, in which wealth is dispensed with benevolence and 
munificence. Here, too, he finds a singular community, in the 
account of which Goethe has poured forth all his reflections and 
speculations on the present state of civilization in the world, and 
on the institutions by means of which education may be carried 
on upon agreat scale. We know not how otherwise to designate 
this community than by saying, that it is a something between 
Utopia and Lanark. Instead of such ponderous and unromantic 
means as civil government, with its armies, and corps of law- 


* The Lehkrjahre was translated into English by Mr. Carlyle,—an honest, as well 
as able work, Mr. Carlyle might have rendered his book more acceptable to the great 
body of readers by sacrificing some portion of the peculiarities of his author, which he 
might easily have done, and so doing might have given to his work more of the grace 
of an original composition. In his subsequent work, entitled ‘German Romance,’ he 
has inserted a version of the first part of the Wanderjahre, entitling it * Wilhelm 
Meister's Travels,’—a word which does not by any means express the sense of the’ ori- 
ginal term, which is borrowed from the universal custom in Germany, according to 
which a workman is obliged to travel for a number of years before he is admitted to 
the freedom of his guild or company. The German Bursche and Handwerker (stu- 
dents and journeymen) constitute most of the numerous pedestrian travellers met 
with, 
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yers, police officers, and executioners ; we have instructors and 
professors of every description, who direct the free workings of 
intellect. Nor does this institution seem, like that of Mr. Owen, to 
be merely a preservative against the evils of our artificial society, 
for the production mainly of the first necessaries of life. It seems 
rather formed for the generation of faculties than for directing 
their application. We were reminded more than once of the 
remark of a German transcendental physician, (Iilian the Bruno- 
nian,) who in one of his prefaces gravely asserts, ‘'The science 
of medicine was not discovered to cure diseases, but diseases 
exist in order that the science of medicine might arise.’ A great 
variety of curious dissertation is interspersed on the mechanic 
arts; even the processes of spinning and weaving are minutely 
described ; anatomy, and the substitution of waxen models are 
discussed. And here we find a remarkable anticipation of that 
atrocious crime (Burking) which subsequently disgraced our 
country, and to which a great name has been unhappily appro- 
priated. 

With the pedagogical institution is connected an emigration 
society, but this seems, in part at least, to be an expedient for 
colonizing less the barren earth with men than barren society with 
instructed and intellectual beings. From the purely pedagogic part 
we will meution one single incident as a specimen of the fanciful 
expedients resorted to by our author. Wilhelm remarks, that all 
the pupils, when their preceptors pass them, leave their employ- 
ments, and assume different positions and gestures, according to 
their age. The youngest cross each his arms on his breast, and 
look with a smile towards the sky; the next class, with hands 
folded behind, contemplate the earth ; while the seniors stand ina 
row and look forward. These different gesticulations are imposed 
as a duty, in order to impress on their susceptible minds the three- 
fold reverence (ehrfurcht) which, when combined together, attune 
the mind to virtue. ‘These are successively explained to mean 
the reverence man ought to feel towards his superiors, his infe- 
riors, and his equals. The fitness of each position and gesture to 
express and inspire the sentiment, we leave to the discernment of 
our readers. Goethe, however, has not confessed that after all 
this thought is exemplified in every infant’s prayer. Indeed, what 
else were the sacrificial ceremonies of all antiquity, sacred and 
pagan ? 

Among these mountains, Wilhelm finds one of his old compa- 
nions, Jarno; he is the chief instructor in geology and the sciences. 
In this same retreat we have also, where we should little expect it, 
a discussion of the evil and good of machinery, which,,in fact, forces 
into emigration the till then thriving community, and which emi- 
gration is the last incident of the romance. | 

Of the new characters, there is one which is kept in the back- 
ground, like a superior being, and as becomes her sacred name, 
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which is all that appears of her in the Lehrjahkre,—Makaria. In 
the first part, of the work ts a collection of enigmatical sayings, 

entitled, ‘from Makaria’s archives.’ Who she ts we learn only in 
the second part. She is a rich and noble lady, devoting her ‘life 
to acts of beneficence, but, like the ‘ beautiful soul,’ living under 

deep religious Impressions. She, too, is a visionary, and lives 
under hes notion that her life is bound up with the movements of 
the stars, and she finds an astronomer who nourishes and seconds 
her gentle, sublime, and harmless illusion. «hat no variety of 
the religious female character might be wanting, Goethe has also 
supplied a saint of a more practical turn of mind, whom he has 
entitled, the ‘new nut-brown maid.’ Her history is one of the 
delightful novelle, which, after all, form the great charm of the 
work to the general reader; her piety is warm, but her virtue is 
active and even laborious. She is the wife and widow of a ma- 
nufacturer, and from her proceed the discussions of political 
economy. 

There are several other tales of equal attraction. ‘The Man 
of Fifty Years,’ is full of lessons of wisdom for the bachelors and 
widowers of that perilous age, of which the dangers are the most 
to be feared, because in fact they are not apprehended. The 
crown of the romantic novelle is § ‘The New Melusina.’ ‘That 
antique and oriental tale, (for such we presume it is, though we 
want scholarship to trace it to Zndia or Persia,) of which the tale 
of Cupid and Psyche is a variety, is modernized so far, that a 
barber makes himself the husband of the fairy wife, whom he 
unconsciously carries about with him in an enchanted box. The 
humorous blending of the marvellous and familiar is successful, 
and very different indeed from the French degradation of the fairy 
tale to the developements of the brothel. A considerable space 
in this, as in the former part, is given to a collection of axioms 
= single thoughts, as if to balance, by these emanations of pure 

eason, the sentimental and playful elements in which the rest of 
the work abounds. 

We are now arrived at the autobiographical class of our author’s 
works. These fill nine volumes, from the 24th to the 33rd. We 
are compelled to pass them over in a few lines, referring to what 
we have said vol. vi. p. 292—301, &c. 

Vols, 24, 25, 26 consist of the Dichtung und Wahrheit. We 
here protest against Mr. ‘Taylor's inference, that there is conscious 
invention or falsehood in this book, in spite of Goethe’s own 
explanation, which we have given. We have also to warn our 
readers against the pretended ‘translation of this work, published 
by Colburn. An exposure of the fraud appeared in an early 
number of the Westminster Review. ‘The book is there proved 
to be from the French, by a person who was ignorant even of the 
German alphabet. Not a single sentence involving thought is 
faithfully given, 
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Vols. 27 and 28 consist of the Italian journey in 1786-7, 
And vol. 29 of the ‘Second Residence in Rome,’ from June 
1787 to April 1788. These volumes were published but a few 
years ago. They comhine, therefore, the impassioned feelings 
with which the author contemplated the most remarkable and in- 
teresting country on the face of the earth, when his faculties were 
in their zenith, with the ripest reflections of his mature age. 
Goethe’s love of Rome has more of passion in it seemingly than 
any other taste in which he indulged. It was there his most 
celebrated works (Iphigenia and Tasso for instance) received 
his final corrections. His love of poetry and the fine arts, his 
delight in the study of the human mind, as it appears in its more 
momentous productions, laws, religion, manners, and the varieties 
of natural character, all received here nutriment and employ- 
ment. To the reflecting traveller in the § bel paese,’ these vo- 
lumes may be especially recommended. 

Vol. 30 contains the narrative of his unfortunate campaign 
in France in 1792, when the Duke of Brunswick made his me- 
morable retreat from Champagne, which determined the fate of 
Europe for ages. 

Vols. 31 and 32 are nearly filled by the diary supplemental 
to the more elaborate autobiography of the author’s youth, which 
extends to his seventy-third year. These sheets (hefte) are rather 
notes and hints, than a work ; and, therefore, though interesting 
to all who are already familiar with the writings of the poet, they 
do not form one of the works to be recommended to the student. 
There are, however, scattered throughout, curious facts connected 
with the literary and political history of the times. 

Then follows an Eloge funébre on Amelia, Duchess Dowager 
of Weimar, written on her death in 1807, and which was trans- 
lated at the time in Dr. Aikin’s ‘ Atheneum.’ We have before 
adverted to the influence which this accomplished princess had in 
the bringing together the great men who rendered the otherwise 
mean little town of Weimar illustrious. We add merely thus 
much, that, in the latter period of her life, Wieland became her 
daily associate, while she was cordially attached to Herder, whose 
religious turn of mind had engaged her sympathies more strongly 
than the bolder and more philosophic character of either Goethe 
or Schiller; yet she said with great feeling to our friend R a 
few days after Schiller’s interment, ‘It has been the pride of my 
life to be the friend of our great men, but it is hard to be the sur- 
vivor of them.’ She was spared a further trial of this kind ; 
Wieland survived her, and the greatest of them all has embalmed 
her memory in this precious casket of golden words. 

Another and more valuable memorial of friendship follows in 
an oration delivered at a meeting of Free Masons, on the death 
of Wieland in 1813: Zu briiderlichem Andenken Wielands ; i. ¢ 
‘To the fraternal memory of Wieland.’ It is not easy to imagine 
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literary talents and tastes more directly opposed to each other, 
than those of Wieland and Cioethe ; and these did, in fact, oc- 
casion a sparring between them before they became personally 
acquainted, of which we have already spoken. Wieland was 
rather an accomplished writer, than an original genius ; a thinker, 
than a poet. He was a successful imitator, and an excellent 
translator, at least of Horace and Lucian. His translation of 
Shakspeare was at least useful, but Goethe has truly remarked, 
that his mind was so directly opposed to that of Shakspeare in 
all points, that his own study of Shakspeare had no influence on 
himself, as is proved by the passages he omitted, and by his notes 
written in the spirit of a Frenchman. Nothing raises Goethe 
higher in our estimation, than the facility with which he penetrated, 
as it were, into the spirit, and the liberality with which he appre- 
ciated the worth of minds so different from his own, as those of 
Schiller, Wieland, Voss, &c. If there be an exception to this 
praise, it is with reference to Herder only. ‘The masonic oration 
which has produced these remarks, is an unique specimen of 
literary eulogy. We recommend it earnestly for translation. 

We have now gone successively through Gocthe’s lyric, drama- 
tic, romantic, and autobiographic works, constituting (with the 
exception of his epic poems, which, as the crown of all, he has 
compressed within his last and 40th volume) his most important 
original writings. ‘The remaining nine volumes show him in the 
character of critic, translator, and biographer. 

Vol. 33 enables the curious reader to compare Goethe’s ear- 
liest and latest critical writings. It contains thirty-five reviews, 
or rather literary notices, which appeared in the ‘ Frankfort 
Literary Gazette,’ in 1772 and 1773 ; and sixteen more elaborate 
reviews, which were published in 1804-6. The early reviews 
are chiefly of books forgotten now. The subjects are worth 
notice as showing what at that period occupied the attention of 
the young and inquisitive. One especially 1s very remarkable, 
and it was by us entirely unexpected; it 1s on that momentous 
topic, the freedom of the will, and suggests a curious subject for 
comparison between Goethe’s own speculations and those which 
were excited in this country by the writings of Dr. Priestley only a 
few years afterwards.* 

_These reviews are of interest to those only to whom the literary 
history of Germany, or that of Goethe’s own mind, is an object of 
minute attention. One single remark we extract, as both charac- 
teristic, and suggesting a useful hint to all rational interpreters of 
the Old Testament. Dr. Bahrdt had edited a book called 
‘Eden,’ in which the popular notion of the Devil was disputed, 
and the history of the fall of man explained allegorically. On 
this Goethe remarks: ‘Had our author approached with due 

* We have translated the article, which we withhold for the present, It would break 


into our series, which we are anxious to bring to a close, 
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reverence the writings of Moses, merely as the most ancient 
monuments of the human mind, as the fragments of an Egyp- 
tian pyramid, he would not have deluged the images of oriental 
poetry in a Homiletic flood; nor broken to pieces every limb of 
this Torso, in order to pick out from it all the popular notions of 
our German universities in the eighteenth century.’ 

Among the later reviews that of Voss’s poems is particularly 
admirable as a specimen of indulgent criticism. Here also we 
find ‘ Prometheus,’ (1773,) the commencement of a mythologic 
drama, ending witha fine ode which we have printed, vol. vi. p. 460; 
and the ‘ Gods, Heroes, and Wieland.’ See also ibid. p. 299. 

Vols. 34 and 35 contain a translation of that most delightful of 
autobiographical works, the ‘ Life of Benvenuto Cellini;’ the 
publication of which by the too-eccentric Bishop of Derry was one 
of the most creditable acts of his life, though an inadequate 
atonement to society for the violation of so many of its social 
duties. Under his auspices it was also translated into English by 
Dr. Nugent; and Mr. Roscoe has recently republished the work: 
whether with any curtailments or modifications we do not know. 
Goethe, in a short encomiastic preface, declares the Florentine 
goldsmith to have been a complete man, endued with all the 
talents required to form the consummate artist. ‘That he was at 
the same time a lying and impudent braggart, while it adds inf- 
nitely to the pungency of his book, only renders it necessary, in 
order to derive both instruction as well as pleasure from it, that 
we should read it with closer attention, and apply to it those rules 
of cautious interpretation which are requisite for rendering harm- 
less the deviations from truth, to which such a mind is peculiarly 
liable. . 

Vol. 36 consists of a literary curiosity, Rameau’s NVeffe, ize. 
‘Rameau’s Nephew,’ which Goethe translated from a manuscript 
by Diderot, so far back as 1805: the original text was published 
only a few years since. It is a dialogue, of which the younger 
Rameau is the hero. He was a nephew of the famous composer, 
and himself a teacher of music; one of those clever rascals who 
in Paris, before the revolution, were so generally tolerated. The 
possession of esprit being considered as a sufficient substitute for 
all morality, and even decorum. He is idealized in this little 
book by a congenial spirit of higher powers. It is denied by none 
even of the partisans of the modern French philosophy, that 
Diderot was one of the worst men of the age, thoroughly profli- 
gate in life, and utterly unprincipled, unless a passionate, and 
consistent, and uniform hatred of certain institutions in society, 
and certain opinions, can be dignified with the name of principle. 
His associate in the ‘ Encyclopedia,’ D’Alembert, on the contrary, 
who had all his anti-religious feelings, was equally distinguished 
for his worth and moral excellence. The whole dialogue is @ 
highly amusing and spirited defence, by himself, of his own worth- 
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less and profligate habits. Yet with all that, it seems to us a very 
moral book. For the author has so contrived that though the 
reader enjoys the wit and gaiety of Rameau, he is never seduced 
to love or respect him. ‘The author was distinguished for his 
colloquial talents at a time when, and in a country where, society 
had reached its acme in all the refinement of intellectual inter- 
course. No wonder, therefore, as Goethe remarks, that this 
should be a master-piece, Prefixed to the dialogue is a series of 
critical judgments on all the great French writers, by Goethe 
himself, in alphabetical arrangement. It is very curious indeed ; 
and would have opened the most secret recesses of the author's 
mind, if that had not been manifested by so many original produc- 
tions. It is one of the most remarkable features in Goethe’s cha- 
racter, that his admiration has been almost uniformly bestowed 
on characters of great energy, with little or no reference to the 
application of their power. He seems to have contemplated man- 
kind as the naturalist does animals ina museum. We all, indeed, 
admire a tiger more than a cat, and a rattle-snake more than an 
eel, though we acknowledge the domestic use and culinary value 

of the latter, and take care to avoid the claws and poison of the 
former. So was it through life with Goethe. And we understand 

very well why he seems to have contemplated with peculiar com- 

placency such characters as Benvenuto Cellini, Diderot, and Lord 

Byron. 





DOVEDALE. 
(From an unpublished Poem, so called.) 


Here let vain priesthood, clad in gorgeous stole, 
Learn what Religion loses by control ; 

The gothic arch and richly fretted aisle, 

By such a temple but provoke a smile ; 

There, let the organ’s solemn music rise, 

And incense burn in costly sacrifice, 

The stream which murmurs through the rocky vale, 
The clouds which circling round those mountains sail, 
Shall wake devotion when such arts shall fail. 

Yes! let man rear the gorgeous pile of stone, 

Not thus men worshipp’d in the ages gone, 

Not thus the brave and apostolic band, 

Taught that devotion’s flame was to be fanned. 
"Twas not in palace, temple, the pure lore 

Was preached, which wildly flew from shore to shore, 
First of man’s blessings, until monarchs bowed, 

And meek disciples became prelates proud 

In evil hour !—and oh, who could have deem’d 


That the pure perfect doctrines, mild, which ene : 
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Dovedale. 


Sent down to earth, from brighter worlds above, 
To fit mankind for scenes of peace and love— 
That the glad tidings fraught with hope and light 
Should, by perversion, make the wrong seem right ; 
Should clothe with terrors new the tyrant’s might ; 
And, touch’d by subtle priestcraft’s fiendish wand, 
Steel against martyrs persecution’s hand. 

Who could believe that precepts, whose each line 
Breathes forth a mercy general, divine, 

Spreading a glorious hope from pole to pole 
Without distinction, as without control, 

Should be by man’s perverted mind abused, 

Till sect to sect that mercy has refus’d ; 

And priests and zealots, mad with impious pride 
Kept grace for those alone their test has tried, 
And closed the gates of bliss on all beside. 


No! true religion is a gift which Heaven 

To man, and not to any sect has given ; 

As minds expand and change, so alter creeds, 
And virtue not in forms consists, but deeds. 

The Indian hunters, as their woods they roam, 
To furnish forth their board or rear their home, 
Trust in the Spirit which their paths protects, 

To shield the roof their simple toil erects ; 

Trust that their chiefs, for virtuous acts renown’d, 
Thro’ death shall meet in some bless’d hunting-ground, 
Shall there still halloo on each fav'rite hound, | 
And, with renewed activity, pursue 

Paths happier than their earthly footsteps knew. 
And are not these the same ideas which lead 

The Christian forth to virtuous thought and deed 
With mind exalted and expanded creed ? 

Yes! for the same great Father of mankind 

To diff’rent states has diffrent thoughts assign’d. 
Not more could hunter's joys the sage inspire 
With Heaven’s high hopes and virtue’s holy fire, 
Than could the wand’ring savage understand 
The sage’s prospects, beautiful and grand: 

Yet both were fashion’d by one mighty hand,} 
Which both shall guide to happier homes afar, 
Thro’ paths of virtue led by Faith’s bright. 


Yes! Faith—which never has the good forsaken— 
Tho’ doomed to be by man belied, mistaken: 

Not that wild faith which zealots deem alone 

Can in an hour for a whole life atone ; 

Can wipe from darkest brow the deepest stain, 

And give to man his innocence again; 

Nay more, can give to him who still has wroug 

The deeds of darkness, and affliction brought artth 
Even to their doors to whom he owed his life ; 
Can give to him who grasp’d the murd’rer’s knife, 
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The bright reward which Heaven reserves for those 
Whose days in virtue dawn, in virtue close ; 

For those, the patriot or the martyr band,' 

Who all resign’d at conscience’ mute command. 


Let zealots still the torch of discord fan, 

One only diffrence lies ’twixt man and man. 

It is not whether, Nature’s simplest child, 

He bends before the morning’s radiance mild, 
And pours his homage to the orb of day, 

The only sign he knows of Heav'n’s kind sway ; 
Or whether, where the tapers thro’ the aisle 
Light faintly each Madonna’s pictur'’d smile, 
His prayers ascending to the vaulted skies, 
With music’s tones and circling incense rise : 
But he who in life’s ev’ning sinks to rest, 
Others still blessing and by others blest ; 

He who has sooth’d the sufferer’s couch of woe, 
Or sav’d the victim from the oppressor’s blow ; 
He who has lit with joy his own fireside, 

And been alike his friend’s support and pride ; 
He claims the sole distinction of his kind, 

By reigning monarch of a virtuous mind ; 

He need not fear, whate’er his creed may be, 


To leave to priests their selfish bigotry. 
ae Bae 





DR. SOUTHWOOD SMITH ON THE FUNCTIONS OF THE ANIMAL 
ECONOMY. 


[Conclusion of the Analysis of the Course of Lectures delivered at the London 
Institution. ] 


WE have followed Dr. Southwood Smith through his late course of 
lectures so far as to have given an account of the structure and 
action of the heart, and of the power that works it. The amount of 
this power, the structure and action of the arteries and veins, the use 
or ultimate end of all this machinery, with the view which he took of 
its intimate connexion with the healthy and vigorous, or the dis- 
eased and feeble state both of mind and body, it remains for us to lay 
before our readers. ; 

The left ventricle of the heart, by the successive contractions of 
which the circulation throughout the system is effected, contracts 
with great force. Experiments have proved that in large animals, as in 
the horse, it propels the blood with a power sufficient to maintain, in 
an upright tube, a column of ten feet. It is calculated that in man it 
exerts upon the blood it contains, a force equal to about SIX pounds 
on the square inch, or sixty pounds on the whole mass, as its inner 
surface contains ten square inches. There are four thousand con- 
tractions in an hour, each of which expels two ounces of blood, The 
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whole mass of the blood in an adult man is about twenty-five pounds; 
different currents of it complete the circulation at different times, in 
proportion to the length of the course they have to make, and the 
degree of resistance they have to encounter ; as, for instance, a part 
of the stream has only to circulate through the muscles of the heart 
itself, while other parts have to supply organs widely removed from 
it; but it is thought that the entire circulation is completed, on an 
average, in two minutes and a half. A quantity of blood, therefore, 
equal to the whole mass must pass through the heart twenty-eight 
times in an hour. ‘ Consider,’ said Dr. Smith, ‘ what an affair this 
must be in very large animals. The aorta of the whale is larger in 
the bore than the main pipe of the water-works that supply London 
with water. Ten or fifteen gallons of blood are thrown out of its 
huge heart at half-stroke with an immense velocity into a tube of a 
foot diameter.’ 

All the arteries of the system take their rise from two great trunks. 
One, the pulmonary artery, springing from the right ventricle to 
ramify through the lungs; the other, the aorta, springing from the 
left ventricle to supply the whole body. These two main-trunks, each 
following its own course, divide and subdivide, every branch becoming 
smaller and smaller, till they reach a degree of minuteness which is 
ill-described by the term capi/lary arteries, for they are much smaller 
than the finest hair. A more accurate idea of their real size will be 
conceived by the recollection that some of them are too small to 
admit a single red particle of the blood, estimated at about =,'55 of 
an inch in diameter. These capillary arteries pervade every organ 
and every tissue in such numbers, that, as before stated, the point of 
the finest needle can penetrate nowhere without wounding some of 
them. They terminate in the capillary veins, The veins go on in 
the inverse order of the arteries, uniting together, forming larger 
and larger branches, till gradually they become veins of considerable 
magnitude, and, at length, form two great trunks, the superior and 
inferior vene cave, pouring the blood into the right auricle ot the 
heart. We have here described the systemic veins. The pulmonic 
form four trunks, and return the blood renovated and ready for the 
systemic arteries to the left auricle. 

The artery has three distinct coats. The external one is composed 
of cellular tissue, the substance of which all the membranes of the 
body are formed. The middle one is formed of fibres, arranged in 
rings round the vessel; it is the strongest and thickest of the three, 
and is highly elastic, especially longitudinally, possessing also the 
power of enlarging and diminishing the caliber of the tube, a power 
truly vital, and extremely analogous to muscular contractility. The 
inner covering of the artery is called the serous coat; it is strong, 
but thin, smooth, and polished, in order to offer as little resistance 
as possible to the flow of the blood. In the capillaries the structure 
1s considerably modified. ‘The coats become gradually thinner till, at 
length, they disappear entirely, and the blood flows through mem- 
braneless canals in the substance of the tissues. The disappearance 
of the membranous coats of the capillaries has been only recently dis- 
covered by observations with the microscope. With its assistance 
the currents of blood have been seen flowing through the tissues. 
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Particles of the blood have also been observed to leave the stream, 
and to mingle with the tissues, and particles of the tissues to move 
into the stream, and to be carried away by it, Nerves follow the 
course of the arteries through all their ramifications, but it is for the 
capillaries that the great bulk of them are reserved; innumerable 
nervous filaments are spread out upon them, and exert an important 
influence over their action. 

The structure of the veins is different from that of the arteries. 
They have only two coats, being destitute of the fibrous coat ; they are 
also more numerous, and of greater capacity. 

The main power that moves the current of the blood through all 
these vessels is evidently the contraction of the left ventricle of the 
heart. It is assisted in the arteries by their elasticity and by their 
contractile power. The trunk of an artery is always full to distension, 
and every fresh wave of blood that is thrown into it brings both its 
actions into play, which actions, alternately renewing and ceasing, cause 
the motion that is felt when the finger is pressed upon an artery, and 
constitute the pulse. 

‘The state of the pulse indicates, as you know, the state of the cir- 
culation. The state of the circulation is closely connected, not only 
with the vital state, but with the vital action of almost every organ of 
the body. The circulation is the great centre of the organic life. A 
certain state of the organic life is always coincident with a certain 
state of the circulation. The pulse is the index of this state. Phy- 
siclans endowed with the power of observation, and gifted with tactile 
discernment, who have been placed in situations affording them large 
experience, have sometimes acquired an astonishing skill in judging 
of the morbid condition of the system from the state of the pulse. It 
is universally admitted to be an invaluable guide in inflammation. 
It is equally soin fever. It will often tell with great certainty, to 
those who have studied it, when the abstraction of blood will be bene- 
ficial; when, on the contrary, wine should be given, or when nothing 
should be done: and this is the more important because the great skill 
in managing a case of fever consists eminently in knowing these three 
points.’ 

It used to be thought that the capillaries had a propelling power 
of their own, but recent experiments have proved that they have 
it not, but that the blood circulates through them in consequence of 
the impulse of the heart’s contractions ; and as after death the action 
of a syringe can propel a fluid into the extreme capillaries with ease, 
it is not difficult to believe that a force equal to sixty pounds can do 
it. The case is the same with the veins; the action of the heart 
urges on the current through them also. The same tension does not 
exist in them as in the arteries, because there is a ready escape for the 
blood through the right auricle, but it rushes through them with equal 
force, and it is assisted by two auxiliary powers—by valves with which 
in many parts of the body the veins are furnished, and by the action 
of a vacuum formed in the right auricle every time it dilates, which 
makes the blood hurry forward to fill up the void as soon as it comes 
within its influence; while the effect of the valves is to divide a long 
and heavy column of blood into several shorter ones, offering less re- 
sistance. 
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The uses or purpose of the circulation we must give in the lecturer's 
own words. 

‘To afford to the capillary arteries a due supply of arterial blood is 
the ultimate object of all the apparatus of the circulation, and of all its 
action. By the capillary arteries it is that nutrition is effected, that 
secretion is performed, that structure is built up. When the blood 
has been delivered into these vessels what happens to it? What 
changes are wrought upon it, and by what agencies? We have seen 
that the great bulk of the arteries terminate in the tissues, in mem- 
braneless canals ; that where the arteries thus terminate the blood 
flows in canals formed in the substance of the tissues, not in proper 
vessels. We have seen that in proportion as the membranous tunics 
of the arteries diminish in thickness and strength, the nervous fila- 
ments increase in number and magnitude. We have seen that when 
the processes which now go on are carefully observed with the micro- 
scope, particles of blood can be seen to pass from the current of the 
circulation, and to mix and mingle with the particles that constitute 
the substance of the organs; while particles that form the substance 
of the organs repass in their turn into the circulation. 

‘ Thus far the successive steps of these curious processes are objects 
of sense; but here we are only on the very confines of the domain of 
life, and beyond this we have hitherto not been able to penetrate. 
What the peculiar agents are which are now called into action, and 
to what laws they are obedient we do not know. The agents are 
distinguished by the name vital; the actions we refer to certain 
general principles, of which we know nothing, but which we term 
Vital affinities. 

‘We see that changes are now wrought upon the blood; we see 
that its chemical composition is subverted ; we see that its constituents 
enter into new combinations ; we see that these changes go on in a 
certain order and according to fixed laws, and these we designate 
Vital affinities. Arterial blood is conveyed by the larger arteries to 
the capillaries; but the capillaries no where give out, no where de- 
posit arterial blood. Arterial blood is conveyed by the branches of 
the carotid arteries to the capillaries of the brain; but the capillaries 
of the brain do not deposit blood in the brain, they deposit brain. 
Arterial blood is conveyed by the nutrient arteries ‘of bone to the 
capillaries of bone, but the capillaries of bone do not deposit blood, 
they lay down osseous particles. Arterial blood is conveyed by mus- 
cular branches to the capillaries of muscle, but the capillaries of muscle 
do not deposit blood in the muscle, they lay down muscular fibre. The 
blood conveyed to the capillaries of brain, to the capillaries of bone, 
to the capillaries of muscle is precisely the same; all comes alike 
from the left heart; all is conveyed alike to the different organs by 
similar tubes. Yet the capillaries of the brain convert their blood into 
brain; the capillaries of bone into bone; the capillaries of muscle 
into muscle. For this reason these capillaries have been termed the 
chemists of the system, and subtle and elaborate chemists they are ; 
and the various organs have been regarded as so many different labo- 
ratories, specifically adapted to the purpose, where the various pro- 
Capen on are carried on in the economy are conducted. Out of 
one and the same fluid, the blood, these vessels manufacture cuticle, 
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and membrane, and muscle, and brain, and bone; the tears, the wax, 
the fat, the saliva, the gastric juice, the milk, the bile; in a word all 
the solids and all the fluids of the body. 

‘But the capillaries accomplish still more, for they are architects 
as well as chemists. After they have manufactured whatever sub- 
stance may be required, they arrange it; they build it up into struc- 
ture. ‘The arteries of the brain not only form cerebral matter, but 
they so dispose it after they have formed it, as to build up the organ 
we call the brain. The capillaries of the eye not only form the different 
membranes and the various humours of which it is composed, but when 
they have formed them they so arrange them as to constitute the 
optical instrument. In this manner all the capillaries of the body 
build up all the structures of the body, and in a word, make the whole 
frame what it is; wherefore, says Mr. Hunter, the capillary vessels 
are the masons and architects of the system.’ 

The laws which regulate these wonderful actions are, as has been 
said, not yet clearly ascertained, but it is certain that there is one 
great agent at work throughout nature, and it seems probable that 
here it has great influence, although its operation in relation to the 
vital economy is yet but imperfectly known; this agent is electricity ; 
and the lecturer went on to explain its influence, as far as that has 
been ascertained, on the different portions of the apparatus of the cir- 
culation, 

The moment that the use of the circulation is understood, its intimate 
connexion with the health or disease of the whole system becomes 
apparent, and the justice of the following remarks may be perceived. 
‘ Between the tissue and the blood the relation is close and mutual. 
If the blood be healthy the tissue will be sound; if the tissue be 
diseased the blood must become proportionally morbid. Now to an 
extent far greater than is commonly conceived we have it in our own 
power to affect the qualities of the blood; to endow it with properties 
adapted to render the organization of the body sound, and the state 
of the mind healthful and vigorous ; or, on the contrary, to produce 
physical and mental debility or violence. The practical relations of 
this subject are therefore extended, and possess a deep interest. 

‘ A considerable variety in the composition of the blood is compa- 
tible with sound health. Within certain limits all its constituent 
principles may vary in their relative proportions, without producing 
any morbid effects in the system, but beyond these limits any change 
is productive of evil. For the maintenance of the state of health, the 
blood must be in a certain quantity, and of a certain quality; it must 
go through a regular process of purification ; it must have a certain 
distribution, and it must flow with a certain rapidity and force,’ 

Deficiency of quantity in the blood, causing every function to be 
languidly and inefficiently performed, brings on physical and mental 
feebleness and debility. Excess of quantity, oppressing all the organs, 
causes a listless body and torpid mind, and a whole train of suffering 
and disease. For the adjustment both of the quality and quantity of 
the vital Nuid, nature has provided, in the various organs of the body. 
There is the constant change going on by means of the c apillary arte. 
ries and veins: the arteries laying down new particles, the veins car- 
rying away the old, and taking them to be renovated in the lungs. 
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There are throughout the alimentary canal the lacteal vessels, taking 
up the aliment, and also carrying it to the great vein, to be sent to 
the lungs and converted into fresh blood. ; There are all over the body, 
the absorbents in countless numbers, taking away whatever is useless 
or noxious, some of it to be sent to the great organ of purification the 
lungs, some to be expelled from the system. ‘Then there are organs 
whose main function is to abstract from the blood whatever would 
overload or deteriorate it—but an example of their action may be 
useful. 

‘Do you need an illustration of the occasion that calls for their 
interference, and of the promptitude with which they obey the call? 
See that red-faced, full-veined, robust looking man, somewhere between 
forty and sixty years of age. He sits down to a good dinner with a 
good appetite. He eats three times as much as he needs, and he ex- 
cites the stomach to digest the load, by drinking stimulating fluids to 
six times the quantity that is requisite. What follows ? The capillary 
arteries are stimulated to the utmost action of which they are capable, 
The capillary veins are turgid to the utmost degree of expansibility 
which they can reach. The system is full to repletion. The exter- 
nal surface is plump and rounded. The extremities are even swollen. 
The mass of circulating fluids is actually increased, perhaps, if the 
dinner has been good, one-sixth—if very good, one-third or more. 
The system is in danger. The vessels are fuller than they can bear, 
and the stimulus of distension excites them to an increased action, the 
violence of which is proportioned to their fulness, Exquisitely deli- 
cate as you have seen some of these vessels to be, the wonder is, that 
they do not burst, and burst they do sometimes. But why do they not 
always burst? Because instantly exhalation from the lungs is in. 
creased, secretion from the whole internal surface of the alimentary ca- 
nal is increased ; secretion from the kidney is increased ; rapidly thereby 
the superfluous quantity, or at least, the urgently dangerous superfluity 
is carried out of the system, and wonderful is the peace and comfort of 
the sufferer, after his panting respiration has expelled fluid from his 
lungs, and his perspiring skin from the whole external surface of the 
body. And now you see that these organs are the safety valves of the 
circulation, and thereby of the system, and you see also how they 
work.’ 

After contrasting the pleasurable sensations experienced in sound 
health, when every organ performs its own functions, and the due 
balance is kept up between the work each has to do, and the work it 
performs, with the suffering and disease when the balance is over- 
turned, and when one or more of them fai]; the lectyrer went on— 

* Now, over all the sensations of which I have spoken, we have our- 
selves a great control. Toa very considerable extent, we can make 
them, at our pleasure, such as are conducible to a high degree of phy- 
sical and mental health and vigour, or to physical and mental disease 
and feebleness. And the main instruments by which every one is 
capable of exercising this control over the states of his own system 
are food, air, temperature, and exercise. 

* Without a due supply of nutritious food, the blood that is formed 
must be deficient in quantity, and bad in quality. It will be without 
the essential attributes of the blood; it will be alike incapable of nou- 
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rishing the organs and of stimulating them to the due performance of 
their functions, A weak, stunted, and deformed frame, a still weaker 
and more deformed mind, a short and wretched existence, a life happy 
only in its brevity, must be the inevitable consequence. Deficiency 
of food, at all times acting most perniciously on the system, enfeebling 
and corrupting the body, and equally enfeebling and corrupting the 
mind, is most injurious in infancy and childhood. ‘Then it is that the 
system is to be built up; then it is that all the organic actions go on 
with the greatest rapidity and vigour ; then it is that the expenditure is 
the largest, and that the supply require s to be proportionately ample. If 
this supply be not at this tender age regularly afforded, a check is given 
to the physical and the mental health, whichis never recovered. Life 
may not be immediately destroyed, but it is fearfully abridged, and still 
more fearfully perverted, To suppose that an individual, or thata race of 
people can acquire moral excellence without intellectual vigour, or intel- 
lectual vigour without physical strength, or physical strength without a 
due supply of nutritious food from the first day of infancy up to manhood, 

is vainer than the wildest dream at this moment passing through the 
mind of a maniac. The true philanthropist, then, is he who labours 
to give the people, not food, but the know ledge which will enable 
them to secure it in abundance for themselves, and for their children; 
and no one saves, prolongs, or blesses human life, like him who in- 
structs the people in their own interests. How excess in food operates 
in obstructing the functions of the body, in obscuring the faculties of 
the mind, in producing disease physical and mental, sometimes extin- 
guishing life in an instant, and at all times rapidly exhausting the 
flame, you will be able clearly to understand from what has been alres idy 
stated. And excess, like deficiency, is far more injurious in the young 
than in the adult, and the younger the more pernicious. See how 
the fluids abound in the infant, how easily it is excited, with what 
rapidity its heart beats, what slight causes will make it double or tre- 

ble the number of its contractions ina moment; with what ac tivity 
and energy its capillary vessels work; how tender, how irritable the 
whole extent of its alimentary canal ; how still more delicate and exci- 
table the soft and tender substance of its brain; listen to its cries, 
watch its contortions when it has taken food unsuited to it, or when it 
has been gorged with the most wholesome food, and there is no 
mother, whose understanding is equal to her affection, who will not be 
most anxious to ascertain the kind of diet best adapted for her chil- 
dren, and who having once ascertained it will not rigidly adhere to it. 

Never forget that the foundation of the moral, the intellectual, and 

the physical health and vigour of your child is laid in its infancy, and 

do not imagine that it is so spiritual and refined a being, that these 

qualities are not influenced by its diet.’ 

The advantage of an abundant supply of fresh air, and the perni- 
cious effects of all such contrivances as closely-drawn bed-curtains must 
be evident, when it is remembered, that air, besides acting powerfully 
upon the nerves, is the agent that converts the food into nutriment. 

Some of the facts connected with the effects of heat and cold upon 
the system are interesting. ‘ Heat is a stimulus. It acts powerfully 
On the nervous system, and through it on all the organs, and more 
especially on the entire apparatus of the circulation. The effect of a 
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long continued elevated temperature on the circulation of the blood in 
man is highly curious and instructive. It stimulates the whole exter- 
nal surface of the body, and determines a large quantity of blood to 
the capillary vessels of the skin. Long continued cold, on the con- 
trary, constringes these vessels ; checks the circulation through them, 
propels the current to the interior of the body, and causes it to flow 
principally in the organs placed in the internal cavities. In this cli- 
mate, therefore, we all have a different circulation in summer and in 
winter. In summer the mass of the blood is flowing on the external 
surface of the capillaries of the skin. In winter the mass of the blood 
is flowing in the internal viscera, in the capillaries of the thoracic and 
abdominal organs. The circulation in the summer is essentially exter- 
nal; in the winter essentially internal. And by this arrangement, 
the generation of animal heat is husbanded, and the great mass of the 
blood is placed where the external cold can least affect it. And this 
also explains why alterations of temperature are so injurious; why 
just when spring is succeeding to winter, autumn to summer, and 
winter to autumn, colds, inflammations, fevers are so prevalent; be- 
cause a few mild days of spring fill the capillary vessels of the skin as 
though it were summer, and then comes back suddenly a winter’s cold 
with a summer circulation.’ 

To these evils, only to be avoided by proper clothing, the young are 
particularly liable. 

‘ The young of all animals are peculiarly susceptible to cold. The 
extent to which it obstructs their temperature and proves fatal to them 
is greater than could have been conceived without positive evidence of 
it. But itis proved by direct experiment, both in birds and on different 
species of mammalia, that a degree of cold which will cause the tem- 
perature of an adult to fall about 1° or at most 14°, will cause that of 
the young of the same species to fall 20°; and consequently that a de- 
gree of cold which will only stimulate and invigorate the healthy 
adult, will prove rapidly fatal to the young. And this is perhaps even 
more true of the young of the human being than of that of any other 
animal,’ 

From the last lecture, in which the different stages of life were enu- 
merated, we make the following extracts, forming a part of what was 
said on infancy, childhood, and adult, or mature age. 

‘The second epoch of infancy extends from the seventh month to 
the end of the second year ; at the commencement of this period, the 
first dentition is completely begun, and it is completed at its termina- 
tion, The changes proceeding in the different organs and functions 
during the first epoch advance rapidly in this. The brain becomes 
more and more developed, and its functions more and more active and 
extended. Sensation becomes more exact, and embraces a wider 
range ; perception becomes more perfect, and phenomena of mind ap- 
pear; speech and voluntary motion commence ; passions, emotions, 
nr we ace and manifested—new powers, the introduction of 

sabins nerd exercises over it a prodigious influence for 
gm om no , “i health or for sickness, for pleasure or for pain. 
habia + eateries period for the formation and direction of moral 
Sihechineen its indeed will be formed or rather confirmed, for 
rmation has commenced long before this—but now they will 
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grow rapidly into strength, whether we notice the process or not ; 
whether we interfere with it or not; whether our interposition be be- 
neficent or maleficent. Good or bad habits will be formed. The habit 
of temperance or of intemperance ; the habit of yielding to every im- 
pulse, or the habit of seli-control; the habit of thinking only of gra- 
tifications that relate to self, or the habit of taking into account the 
pleasures of others; the habit of indulging an irritable, ‘fretful, and 
passionate temper, or the formation of a gentle, calm, and sweet dispo- 
sition—all this, with or without us, will go on; just as much without 
us as With us, but not the same without as with. Now is the time to 
lay the foundation of moral excellence, to make good moral feeling 
and good moral conduct just as much a part of the sentient and intel- 
ligent being, as any organic action, or any animal perception. And 
this it would be possible to do for every human being without a single 
exception, to an extent which would render every individual of the 
human race more uniformly and consistently good than the very best 
is at present, were the physical and mental constitution of each indi- 
vidual, as well understood as study might make it, and were the cir 
cumstances under which each is placed, adapted to it with a wisdom 
which it is within the range of human ability to attain.’ 

Be icc) Wait, en See period of childhood extends from the second to 
about the seventh or eighth year, * * * Every effort should 
be directed from the beginning to the end of this period, to the deve- 
lopement and invigoration of the physical powers, and the formation 
and direction of the moral. ‘The intellectual are comparatively of 
little consequence. ‘The mind should be employed more as a matter 
of amusement than of exertion. You must never forget that the brain 
is still exceedingly soft and delicate, and that its action is almost in- 
cessant. We do not in general sufficiently consider how incessant 
are the intellectual operations of the child without any artificial sti- 
mulus to exertion. Unceasingly external objects are transmitting 
impressions to the brain through the medium of the senses which it 
has to distinguish, to compare, to combine, and to name. There is 
scarcely a moment during its waking hours in which some operation 
of this kind is not carried on by the child; and it entirely depends on 
the kind of stimulus applied to the mind, "whether it produce healthy 
excitement or exhausting stimulation, It would perhaps be scarcely 
possible to spend too much time in seeing, in hearing, in handling, in 
observing, in imitating, in constructing in the pure air, under the 
sunny sky, in the verdant fields, and amid the various objects which 
there meet the senses. And without doubt a vast portion of physical 
science may be communicated at this period without imposing on the 
pupil any great mental effort—affording merely an agreeable and be- 
neficial excitement. The observation of phenomena, the storing in 
the memory interesting and useful facts, are the main things to be 
aimed at. Every indication of precocious intellectual attainment or 
ability should be checked with as much anxious care as the earliest 
indication of curvature in the spine, or of the formation of tubercles 
in the lungs. Early mental acuteness is almost invariably associated 
With a state of the system which produces physical debility ; and it 
is exceedingly apt ultimately to terminate in intellectual feebleness. 
Throughout the entire organized world, whatever is destined to liye 
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long is slow in growth. All animals which reach an advanced age, 
are slow in coming to maturity. The oak, vigorous at the end of a 
century, was scarcely more than mature after it had been nourished 
by the showers of fifty springs, and stimulated by the sun of fifty sum- 
mers. And you may be assured that, the brain which is to be good 
for any thing at forty, and which is to continue active with any valu- 
able result from that period up to eighty, will appear no prodigy at 
four, or even atten. In general there cannot be a surer preparation 
either for a short life, or for a common-place and feeble intellect 
through a life of ordinary duration, than an early genius.’ 

Adult age is reached by the female at twenty, and by the male at 
twenty four, and ripens into maturity in woman at thirty, and in man 
at thirty-eight. * * * Then the human being attains the age 
when his physical organization acquires its utmost perfection, and 
his mental faculties are in the highest vigour. And it is remarkable 
that, while this is the period in which he is capable of the noblest 
conceptions, the finest actions, the most intense enjoyment ; in which 
he is the most capable of receiving and of communicating happiness ; 
so this is the only term of human existence which is not fixed ; this is 
the only term to which no limit can be set; which is extensible, and 
that indefinitely. Every day, or month, or year, that is added to the 
duration of human existence, is, in reality, added to this period, and 
to this only; that is, to the best period of life. All the preceding 
wras are fixed by a law, which it is not in our power to break, or to 
change, or even so much as to modify, except only in an exceedingly 
slight degree. At a given time, though not precisely at the same 
time, in all places, and under all circumstances, infancy passes into 
childhood, childhood into boyhood, boyhood into adolescence, and ado- 
lescence into manhood. But the termination of the period of man- 
hood and the succession of old age varies in every individual, and 
may vary by a number of years far greater than that which consti- 
tutes the longest of any of the preceding periods.’ 

If we have succeeded in giving such an account of these lectures 
as may convey to our readers an exact conception of their subject, 
we shall have contributed to extend some portion of the pleasure and 
advantage they conferred upon those who heard them. The large at- 
tendance which continued to the last, and the increasing proportion 
of ladies, evinced the interest excited, and we are not singular in 
expressing the hope that the circulation is not the only function 
which will form the subject of illustration. 

Dr, Southwood Smith has long been engaged in preparing for the 
press such an exposition of all the functions of the animal economy 
as will enable him to expose the popular errors that prevail relative 
to the management of health and sickness, and to unfold and enforce 
the truths which should occupy their place; and those who have 
attended to the practical bearing of the lectures of which we have 
now closed our account, will, we think, partake of the impatience 
with which we look for the appearance of this work, No class of 
subjects more forcibly presents to the mind the contrast between 
things as they are, and things as they might be, and will be—between 
the happiness for Which the organization of man fits him, and the 
suffering to which he is so continually a prey. Let but the minds of 
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men, and what is, at least, of equal importance, the minds of women, 
awake to the importance of such inquiries, and the design of the 
Creator will soon be more completely accomplished in the felicity of 
his creatures. 





CHURCH REFORM. 


A crisis seems, at last, to have arrived in the affairs of our na- 
tional religious establishment. Reform is called for from within, 
by not a few of the most intelligent and serious members of the 
church itself, as essential to its usefulness, and as the only chance 
for its stability. Change is loudly demanded from without, by a 
great, powerful, and energetic body of dissenters of various deno- 
minations, as being equally required by justice and by sound policy 5 
as absolutely necessary to allay existing and increasing dissatis- 
faction, and to preserve a tolerable degree of harmony among the 
members of a community so divided in opinion as ours is on 
questions of religious faith. 

His Majesty’s Ministers are found among those who acknow- 
ledge the necessity of improvement, and they have announced their 
intention of promoting it. Judging, indeed, from the language 
they have held on the subject, and from what they propose to do 
in Ireland, we cannot expect from them any very decisive or 
satisfactory measure ; but as it seems certain that something will be 
attempted, it is proper that the people should apply themselves 
to the discussion of the subject, and should consider well how 
much they will think themselves authorized immediately to de- 
mand, and what part of the good which they expect to be ulti- 
mately attained they will deem it expedient to defer any pressing 
application for, to some future period. It is very desirable that 
the first step should not only be itself attended with important 
advantages, but should be a natural and suitable preparation for 
the farther progress which must be anticipated. 

Although its several creeds, when properly understood, are 
found to express different and inconsistent doctrines, and one of 
them is, in its damnation of all who do not receive it, disgraceful 
to any church which adopts it; although its articles may, perhaps, 
be regarded as neither a very honourable nor successful attempt 
to compromise between the opinions of the principal parties 
existing among Protestants at the time of their composition, and 
there are many things in its ceremonies and forms which seem at 
Variance with the spirit of the present times, and might be omitted 
or altered to its own credit, yet it will be generally felt that as the 
public at large are interested in church reform only in conse- 
quence of its connexion with the state, so it is in what belongs 
to that connexion that all improvements which can be said to be 


of national importance are to be effected. 
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The episcopalian church is one amongst the numerous sects to 
Which the principles of the Reformation have given birth. Phe 
ground of its selection to be established in this country is no other 
than the will of a sovereign in a past age, and it possesses all its 
wealth and dignities, which once belonged to the Roman Catholic 
church, solely by the authority of an Act of Parliament. The 
justice or reasonableness of any government making a religion 
for its subjects cannot now be maintained. ‘There is injustice in 
making any man pay for another man’s religion, and in setting 
the religion of any set of men above that of their neighbours. 
The founder of Christianity expressly disclaims all connexion of 
his religion with civil polity. It made its first successful progress 
in the world without any such aid, and the cases of the Dissenters 
of this country, and of the Americans, aflord incontrovertible 
proofs that it can not only maintain its ground, but extend its in- 
fluences, with no other resources than the voluntary patronage of 
its friends. | 

The established church does not, it is supposed, now include a 
majority of the population even of England only, and that count- 
ing among its members all those who are not known to have any 
other religion. What then is the pretence for upholding this 
establishment. The current of public opinion now sets strongly 
against it, and we confidently look forward to the time, when the 
Episcopalian will enjoy no civil or social advantage over the 
members of any other religious sect, or over those who reject all 
religion. We cannot, however, desire that this great and im- 
portant change should be made suddenly and by one effort; we 
cannot expect that it will be made as rapidly as we might consider 
safe and useful; but we do expect, that by judicious exertion, 
something important may be immediately gained. — Dissenters are 
no longer subject to civil disabilities, they must no longer be taxed 
for the support of the church. Vithes and church lands are a 
portion of national property, which were originally given for reli- 
gious purposes, and have hitherto been always appropriated to 
those purposes. Let the tithes be converted, by sale or composi- 
tion, into an unexceptionable form of property, and so altered, we 
do not expect that the church should be immediately deprived of 
them, though the time may not be very far distant when they 
will be rendered available for the exigencies of the state; but 
church rates and Easter offerings are a tax on the community at 
large, for purposes in which the members of the establishment 
alone are interested, and of these the Dissenters have a right to 
demand, and expect the immediate abolition. Let them not lose 
sight of this point. Let them hold mectings, and pass resolutions, 

and send petitions, so as not to leave a doubt as to their feeling 
on the subject. If they will not make this exertion, they deserve 
to bear the burden, and, what is worse, the insult of these exac- 
tions; if they will put forth their strength, they need not much 
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fear for the result. ‘The other reforms immediately to be looked 
for, are within the church itself, and consist in the better distribu- 
tion of the funds allotted to it, and in the correction of the abuses 
of sinecures and pluralities. 

The public, including all sects and denominations, has a right 
to expect that these reforms should take place, but if they are 
honestly undertaken by the members of the establishment, those 
who do not belong to it, will only look on with pleasure, willingly 
abstaining from all interference with matters in which they profess 
to have no personal concern. 

There must, however, be no deception practised, or public in- 
dignation will be speedily roused, and the friends of the church 
must not suffer themselves to be deluded into the notion that by 
the most searching and judicious internal reforms they can disarm 
all opposition, They will still be attacked with arguments against 
the right of any sect to enjoy the peculiar patronage of the 
state, and they may, perhaps, find that nothing they can do will 
very long delay the final measure of placing all sects on the same 
footing ef unrestrained but unpatronized freedom, and approprt- 
ating to the public service property which can no longer be right- 
fully or beneficially applied to the service of religion. 

Such is the prospect before them, and they will do well to 
reconcile their minds to it by dwelling on the probability that their 
bishops, relieved from the engrossing occupations arising from 
temporal dignity, political power, and superabundant wealth, will 
be more devoted to the duties of their sacred office, and, in con- 
sequence, more esteemed and more influential in society ; that 
the respectable body of their clergy will no longer be disgraced by 
that portion, whose choice of a profession has been influenced by 
the preferment their family could command; that theological 
knowledge and pulpit eloquence will be more generally cultivated 
when they afford the natural means of securing professional 
success; and that congregations will be to a great degree purified 
from the debasing mixture of those whose formal attendance Is 
influenced only by fashion, and the hope of worldly advantage. 

Benefits such as these cannot be too dearly purchased, and will, 
perhaps, after a little experience, be gratefully acknowledged by 
many who would never voluntarily have adopted the only means 
of securing them. However this may be, as it 1s essential to the 
welfare of society at large, that the church should have the op- 
portunity of attaining these benefits, it is highly probable that no 
partial reforms, however respectable and acceptable, will long 
turn the wishes and thoughts of men from the conclusive and 
really satisfactory measure. 

We know it is the opinion of many enlightened men, warm 
friends of religious liberty, that by improving Is forms, making 
its spirit more comprehensive, and better distributing its funds, 


the establishment may be completely adapted to the wants of our 
No. 75. : . Y 
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times, and would be found too valuable an institution to be aban- 
doned. We cannot think this opinion sound in reference to the 
interests either of religion or of good government. — Its farther 
discussion may be desirable, but we ‘omat not enter upon it now. 
We believe no sincere friend of religious liberty will doubt the 
gross injustice of Imposing on Dissenters rates for building or 
repairing the churches of the established sect, or of exacting from 
them dues for spiritual services, which they have neither ‘ade 
for nor accepted. Let these grievances be got rid of in the first 
place, and if with these we obtain the commutation of tithes, 
which is a measure rather of economical than religious reform, 
and see some attempt made so to modify the application of the 
funds possessed by the church as to produce a better performance 
of official duties, and a better reward to those who re: ly labour, 
we may be well satishied with the first attempts at church reform, 
and may very cheerfully anticipate the results of farther inquiry 
and increasing knowledge. 


Nore. 


We take the liberty of appending to our Correspondent’s remarks, a 
word on the proceedings, on this matter, now pending in Parliament. 
The work of ecclesiastical reformation has commenced. It has be- 
gun, as was fitting, with the Trish department of the establishment. 
The axe is not laid to the root, but a good blow is made at the largest 
and most pestiferous branch of the tree of corruption. Yet it has be en 
struck with great tenderness. Lord Althorp’s estimate of the revenue 
of the Irish church we believe to be egregiously below the truth. The 
estimated value of the church lands, from which the incomes of the 
bishops are chiefly, but not wholly derived, is 600,000/. per annum. 
Those lands, toge ‘ther with the demesne lands attached to the episcopal 
residences, constitute one-nineteenth of the entire surface of Lreland. 
Wretchediy cultivated they doubtless are ; worse than any portion of 
the soil of the same average fertility ; that is one of the effects of the 
= system. But still their present value is not over estimated at 

the above amount. They are held on leases from the bishops for twenty- 
one years ; the lease being annually renewed, on payment of a fine, so 
as always to leave twenty-one years unexpired, At least such is the 
customary arrangement, Either bishop or tenant may decline the re- 
newal, and let the lease run out. The revenue is derived from the 
rent and the fines conjointly, That, in one form or the other, or by 
patronage in the leasing, the bishops only reap one-sixth of the value 
is not to be cred ted. There can be no reasonable doubt of their rea- 
lizing a much larger proportion. In some dioceses, they also receive a 
fourth part of the tithes, Then agai n, the Deaneries and C hapte rs are 
reduced to 2,200/, by the de duction of 21,4002. for * necessary expe nses.’ 

It does not appear what these expenses are, nor how much of the outl: Ly 
goes into clerical pockets. The value of the benefices is reckoned 
from the tithes exclusively, This, though a very onerous and hateful 
portion, yet is far from being the total of clerical exaction. There 1s 
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what is called Minister's money, a rate levied upon the houses in towns 
and cities, and which has been calculated at 25,0007. perannun. ‘Phe 
fees ought to tell for something. Marriages, baptisms, and burials nie 
expensive things all over C hristendom. Small a minority as is the es- 
tablished sect, probably its” priests reap not less than cmeuntee per 
annum from this source. <All these remain, and are untouched. 
There will be very pretty pickings yet. Ten bishops and two arch 
bishops, with 70,0002 per annum amongst them ; and 101 beneficed 
clergvinen, whose livings are by their own re port worth about 600 OO0/, 
per annum, with even such increase of the dividers of the spoil as the 
abolition of pluralities may occasion, make no bad show for a Reformed 
Church, which has only a half million of souls under its care. The 
Reformers are evidently no ‘ Destructives.’ However, let us be thank- 
ful for what we can get. The abolition of the Vestry Cess is a boon 
_that will be felt far be yond the proportion of its actual amount.  Al- 
“lowing bishops’ ten ints to purchase the permanency of their leases, 
will also do good immeasurably superior to the realization of a dis- 
posable sun of two or three millions. — It will Improve the condition 
of the country. It is like a miraculous addition of fertility to the soil. 
It is worth all the Curfews and Courts Martial in the world. But of 
these we will say nothing now, except to deplore the fatuity which, 
after such ainple experience, could dream of appeasing the great 
famine-scramble by means so hateful in their nature, so horrible in 
their results, and so utterly ineffective for their professed object. 


TO JUANA. 


So perfect is thy form, 

Thou art the wide world’s wonder 
All hearts towards thee warm, 

All minds upon thee ponder ! 


Who looks upon thy face 
Is plunged | in bondi ge deep ; 
All me mory ’§ thoughts. to chase, 
And know no dreamle ‘SS slee p- 


To look on thy soft cheek, 
And nostril’s chiselled line, 

Recalls the forms antique, 
When sculpture was divine. 


And those large bright black eyes 
That mock donee riptions skill, 
Bid lofty thoughts arise, 


Bid patriot passion thrill! 
Q2 
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To Juana. 


And that most godlike brow, 
With its straight pencilled arch, 
Shadowing long lids below, 
Deep set within its porch, 


Minerva’s statue gave 
That noble frontal cast, 
Might make a coward brave, 
Who, gazing, gazed his last. 


Like tendrils, thy long tresses 
Are twined around thy head ; 

How I envy those caresses, 
Though every hope be dead ! 


The curving of thy lip 
Is like love’s fatal bow, 

With the arrow on the slip, 
Like the death-shaft of a foe. 


Though motionless, thine speaks 


While others’ lips are mute ; 
Each ear the wished sound seeks, 
As the music of a lute. 


Hark! now the words are flowing 
In wisdom’s graceful speech, 
Lip, cheek, and eye, are glowing, 
Oh! thus, thus, ever teach, 


And proselytes in numbers 
Will round about thee herd, 

E’en the dull will leave their slumbers, 
And worship at thy word. 


Oh! where, where wast thou hidden, 
That I knew thee not before ? 
Why, why was T not bidden, 
Unto thy maiden bower ? 


In the desert had we met, 

My heart on thine had stricken ; 
I know thee, all too late, 

Yet still wild love must quicken ! 


I cannot choose but love thee, 
My bosom to thee yearns, 

Yet seek I not to move thee, 
My brain in anguish burns! 
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I deemed not, that on earth 
Aught so beautiful as thou, 

rom a merely human birth, 
Unto womanhood might grow, 


Even now my glance shoots through 
That bright and pearl-like skin, 

Oh! for strife of spear and bow, 
And thyself the prize to win. 


Thou art like the glorious dream 
Of a wisdom-poet’s sleep, 

Or his waking fancy’s gleam ; 
Oh! T[ look on thee and weep ! 


Junius Repivivus. 


MISERERE DOMINE. 


Avmiguty! hear the prayer I pour 
For yon opprest and suffering land 
On which the storms so darkly. lower 
Where now those injured millions stand. 
They are not slaves! Oh God, tho’ death 
And famine rage, they are not slaves 
Still, still they don unfetter'd breath, 
And walk as freemen to their graves! 


The sword is there—but not for ee ; 

I see it gleam a ghastly hue— 
I see the dark unhallow’d fight 

Which blends the guilty with the true : 
I see the patriot meet his fate, 

Involv’d amidst the rufhan’s doom ; 
The spirit of despair and hate, 

Which tracks its victims to the tomb. 





A martyr’d land! Oh God! look down 
And mark. the deeds thy children do. 
In blood and tears that seed is sown 
Which future age shall bring to view. 
Man hath no mercy, and in fear 
Now do they cower beneath our rod, 


But retribution will be near, 
Thou art their refuge—Thou, oh God! 
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Thou hear’st the cry of the opprest ; 
The nations to thy bar shall go— 
No cause—no wrong be unredress’d ; 
No patriot tears unheeded flow! 
Man there shall veil his guilty pride ; 
The sceptre from his hand shall fall ; 
The haughtiest brow its paleness hide, 
And Thou, oh God, be all in all! 


And Tuov art merciful—I know 
Thine eyes that suffering people see: 
In all their wrongs and all their woe, 
That land is still belov’d by Thee— 
O Father! shield it in this hour, 
When o'er it hangs th’ impending sword ; 
Yes! save it from our guilty power, 
And heal its bleeding wounds, oh Lord! 





Liverpool. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Liberia, philanthropically and economically considered. By E. 


Higginson. Hull. (1.) 
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The Producing Man’s Companion; an Essay on the present State of 
Society, moral, political, and physical, in England. By Junius Redi- 
vivus. Second edition, with additions, 1833. (2.) 


The Christian Child’s Faithful Friend, No. 1 and 2, for January and 
February, 1533. One Penny each. (3.) 
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(1.) This pamphlet contains a brief but interesting account of Liberia. 
It also describes and defends the proceedings of the American Colonization 
Society. We refer those to it who, after having read the article in our pre- 
sent Number, desire to hear the other side. 

(2.) The first edition was briefly noticed in the Repository for February, 
1832. To the present, a supplement is added of seventy pages, on the Wiig 
Ministers and their doings, population and subsistence, cooperation in expen- 
diture, &e. The author and our readers have recently become acquainted 1n 
our pages; and if they do not wish to see mere of him, we can only say— 
they are not of our mind. We may, perhaps, have more to say about hun 
next month, : 

(3.) A new and improved series of this cheap juvenile periodical, W hich 
we have repeatedly recommended. 
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A Moral and Political Sketch of the United States of North America. 
By Achille Murat, ci-devant Prince Royal of the Two Sicilies and 
Citizen of the United States. With a note on Negro Slavery, by 
Junius Redivivus. Wilson, 1833. (4.) 


Selections from the Edinburgh Review, 4 vols. 


i) 


Travels of an Trish Gentleman in search of a Religion; with Notes 
by the Editor of Captain Rock’s Memoirs, 2 vols. Longman. 


History of the Reformation. By J. A. Roebuck, Esq. M. P. 


The Wondrous Tale of Alroy. By the Author of Vivian Grey. 


The Last Essays of Elia. (5.) 


Deloraine. By W. Godwin. 3 vols. 


Corporation and Church Property resumable by the State. (From 
the Jurist of February, 1833.) (6.) 


The Divinity and Atonement of Jesus Christ explained. By an 
Unitarian Believer. 


(41.) The et-devant prince has thoroughly naturalized himself in America, 
His nine years’ residence has not passed idly. He has taken to the law as 
his profession, though still ready to handle a sword should the cause of free- 
dem demand it, either in the new world or the old, His book is a valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of the state of the law in America, and the 
Working of whatever comes under the head of institution. If we do not 
always deem him an unprejudiced observer or a sound reasoner, we yet feel 
that his principles are generally honourable to him, and that he imparts much 
important information. The appended note is a smashing demolition of the 
impertinences with which the contending parties have encumbered the ques- 
tion of negro slavery. 

(5.) Beautiful and touching, playful and profound ; a book to make one 
‘njoy, feel, and think ; but not to be disposed of in a summary criticism, 
(©) * Read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest’ this little pamphlet, which 
is full of the marrow of a sound philosophy and morality. 
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The Emigrant’s Tale, a Poem. By James Bird. (7.) 
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Petit Tableau Littéraire de la France. P. F. Merlet. A Londres. 
Wilson, 1833. (8.) 


A Treatise on Heat. By Dr. Lardner. (Cabinet Cyclopedia, vol. 39.) 


(9.) 





(7.) To the ‘tale’ which is told in Mr. Bird's flowing verse, are appended, 
amongst other small poems, some poetical ‘metropolitan sketches.’ And 
truly the author is right in his notion that, not only the Thames and. the 
Tower, but many other things in London, have poetry in them. He may, 
pleasantly for his readers, elicit more of it. . 

(s.) A supplementary compilation to the ‘ traducteur,’ which, together 
with the admirable French Grammar of M. Merlet, was recommended in our 
Number for December, 1830. The selection and arrangement are excellent. 
This little book is not only an essential help to the youthful student, but any 
one wishing to take, without trouble or expense, a general view of French 
literature, will find it both useful and amusing. 

(9.) The most interesting scientific volume which has yet appeared in this 
very cheap and convenient publication, 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Articles on the Law of Succession in France; on Dr. Priestley, No. 3 ; 
the Liturgy ; and several others, are unavoidably postponed. 

We forgot to thank E. Goodall for his letter, which did us good. His lines 
are sent to the subject of them. 

‘Not at home’ to U.C. 

An ‘Unknown Learner to think’ should have given his address. Some- 
thing of the kind existed a few years ago, and might, perhaps, be revived and 
improved. Buta spontaneous movement towards it by the parties themselves 
is essential, 

From Mr. Curtis, the author of the pamphlet noticed last month on the 
errors of the University Bibles, we have received the following rectification of 
the statement in that notice: ‘1. The intentional alterations I enumerate do 
not, as you suppose, “* include the headings of chapters.” They are counted 
errors in the text or margin of our bibles, (chiefly zords,) excluding altera- 
tions of orthography and minute punctuation. 2. 7 have no where spoken of 
the * deterioration” of our modern bibles, which, you say, I much exagyerate. 
This is the quoted “report” of Drs. Henderson, Bennett, and Cox, (assisted 
by Dr. Pye Smith,) in which I certainly concur; but I have been anxious not 
to obtrude on so great a matter an unsupported individual opinion, 
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ERRATA. 


Page 148, line 6 from the bottom, for stubbing, read slubbing. 
Page 160, line 16 from the bottom, for Jooms, read spindles. 
Page 198, line 14, for ha/f read a. 
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ON THE CONDITION OF WOMEN IN ENGLAND. 


Far and near rings the loud shout of freedom, and the clang 
of the bursting fetters of bondsmen resolving to be free. Great 
moral truths are now stirring to the very depths of society, and 
half the world is plunged in the sea of politics, setting at naught 
all antique precedents, and looking only to the utility of those 
things which are to come. And this is well. But it would be 
still better, if those engaged would reflect, that as that which is 
taken by the sword may be retaken by the sword, even so that 
which is won by the spirit-stirring excitement of political agita- 
tion, may be again lost in the revulsion, when the spirit shall be 
laid in slumber, or an excitement of a new kind shall prevail. 
Only by laying a firm ground-work of just public opinion, can the 
causes of future strife be entirely removed ; but to the very root 
of the evil, few have yet adverted, Well-intentioned men have 
frequently said, ‘Give us the boys to educate, and we care not 
what you may do with the men.” There is a deeper depth than 
this. A philosopher would say, ‘ Give me the women to educate, 
and the whole world shall be fashioned after the pattern I may 
lay down.’ The philosopher of old, when the father told him 
that he could buy a slave for the price he required for teaching 
his child, replied, ‘ Do so, and you will then possess two slaves !’ 
Even thus is it with our women. We make of them bond-slaves, 
and with their milk they breathe the self-same spirit into our chil- 
dren. The influence of women—attractive women, and a large pro- 
portion of the English women are attractive,—is all but boundless ; 
be they slaves or companions, sensual toys or reasoning friends, 
their influence is still exerted either for good or for evil. The 
child that is born takes the mould of its mother, in mind as in 
body, and she can model the infant hero, or form the plastic and 
emasculate slave with equal facility, according to the bent of her 
own disposition ; and the impression thus given is lasting. Can 
it be expected, that the imperfect model should give forth a per- 
fect cast ? 

Whatever be the rank of our females, whether high or low, they 
are, with few exceptions, as much slaves as the inmates of a 
Turkish haram, though after a different fashion, The difference 
between the classes here, is, that the poor man seeks an efficient 
working slave, the rich man, an agreeable and well-taught haram 
slave. The man in middling circumstances endeavours, if possi- 
ble, to combine both. In this classification I do not include the 
cases of reasoning and delightful mutual affection, which, of course, 
are to be found in all classes, where human nature has not been 
corrupted by bad teaching ; but alas! these cases are as nothing 
In the great mass. What is the education of the women of the 
higher classes? Does it not consist almost entirely in what are 
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called accomplishments, ?.e. singing, music, and dancing, and dress- 
ing, and a peculiar carriage and capacity for gesticulation, 
whereby to excite the senses, and attract the notice of those of 
the male sex who are deemed sufficiently wealthy, or sufficiently 
noble, to be worth looking after as husbands? Do they, for the 
most part, add to these qualities any others, save the parrot ac- 
quirement of three or four languages, for the purpose of misusing 
them in speech, the capacity of working at certain useless toys, 
and the knowledge of the regular routine of fashionable business, 
which all fashionable people undergo—the breakfasts and dinners, 
and balls and suppers, and the proper time to go out of town, 
and the proper time to return? Are they ever instructed in useful 
knowledge ; are their minds trained; is their judgment in any 
way exercised or enlarged, to enable them to distinguish between 

yod and evil, between virtue and vice? Are they not taught to 
make the erpedient the ready substitute for the right 2? And when 
what is called their ‘education’ is ended, or when they are what 
is called ¢ finished’—alas ! how true is that word—what then re- 
mains for them ? Are they not led out like ‘lambs to the slaugh- 
ter;’ are they not put up for sale at the fashionable shambles, 
where they are ‘brought out’ to be disposed of to the highest 
bidder, with more real coarseness, though disguised under the 
veil of hypocrisy, than it is the lot of female servants to undergo 
at a statute fair? Are their feelings ever consulted, their likings 
or dislikings ? Are they not bidden to sit, and to walk, and to re- 
cline, in those modes which are most likely to attract the eyes of 
the chapmen, just as a horse is put through its paces 2? May they 
speak ere they are spoken to, and are they not required to over- 
come every feeling of repugnance, when a likely bidder appears 
to make his offers ? Are they not studiously instructed that mar- 
riage is not an affair of love, or affection, or judgment, but merely 
a matter of bargain and sale, for the purpose of securing as much 
of wealth, or station, or both, as they can possibly achieve 2? Are 
not the whole arrangements made with diplomatic caution, and is 
not a half concluded bargain frequently broken off, in consequence 
of a better offer? What is the female in all this better than an 
eastern slave ? What is she better than the female who sat by the 
way-side, and received the gifts of Judah 2 Wherein does she differ 
from the hirelings who infest the street-corners to entrap the un- 
wary ? Nay, she is worse than them, for in most instances they 
have been betrayed in the days of inexperience, by the influence 
of passion or affection, and the harshness of the world, shown to 
a fault, has driven them onwards to crime. But the female of 
rank or ‘ respectability,’ as it is termed, is trained to undergo in 
her youth a species of prostitution which is sanctioned by law. 
Disguise itas we will, under the fine sounding names of ‘ honour- 
able alliance,’ ‘excellent match,’ and other specious terms which 
have been invented to make interest look like affection, the mar- 
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riage which is entered into by a female for the consideration of 
wealth or station, is at best but prostitution clothed in the robes 
of sanctity. And what is the usual result? After a few weeks 
have elapsed, the haram-master is tired of his new toy, and 
wanders forth to seek fresh excitement, leaving his victim to her 
own sad thoughts, and the full consciousness that there exist de- 
sirable things, which neither wealth nor station can purchase. 
Thus abandoned, she is marked out as a prey by the designing, 
and an insidious lover reaps the harvest of affection, which her 
master could not purchase with her person. Perchance a disco- 
very takes place, and the poor victim becomes one of the Pariahs 
offered up at the shrine of the Moloch of pseudo-civilization. 
Or, the treacherous lover, tired and sated like her legitimate 
master, abandons her, and another, and yet another succeeds, till 
her heart becomes hardened, and selfish sensuality utterly destroys 
the remnants of affection. To such a woman are children born, 
and one after another they are consigned to the hands of hirelings 
for their nutriment, and the first germs of the awakening mental 
perceptions are warped by the blighting coarseness of those who 
serve, with the disgusting sycophancy of selfish interest, a race of 
beings whom they in secret hate, because they are by them 
treated as animals of an inferior class. The after bringing up is 
of the same nature, the judgment is never trained, the better feel- 
ings are never brought forth, the sensual appetites alone are pam- 
pered, and the most abhorrent selfishness becomes the distinguish- 
Ing attribute of the race. Have I overdrawn the picture? Let 
the ‘hereditary legislators’ speak! Where amongst them shall be 
found even a single individual on whom peculiar circumstances 
have not operated, where amongst them shall be found a single 
individual, imbued with the principles of justice, or beneficence, 
or patriotism ? What is their justice, or what rather is by them 
substituted for justice, save judicial ferocity towards the poor and 
ignorant 2? What is their beneficence, save the winter dole of soup 
and blankets to those whom their unjust laws have made poor ? 
And what is their patriotism, save their readiness to oppress other 
countries for military aggrandizement, even as they have oppressed 
their own for the sake of plunder? And what is the fate of the 
female children, save to run through the misery-giving routine as 
their mothers have done? Would all this be, were the mothers 
really educated as useful members of society, were their powers 
of thinking brought forth, and their reasoning faculties cultivated, 
so that the qualities of their minds might be more attractive than 
the beauty of their persons, were they trained to possess resources 
in their own minds, and were their taste cultivated, so that they 
could yield a harvest of intellectual pleasure to those around 
them, and more especially to their children? It was a Cornelia 
Who gave birth to the Gracchi; an Agrippina produced only a 
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And is the condition of women amongst the middle classes of 
society any better ? How are they brought up‘ They perchance 
have not teachers of ‘accomplishments’ at home, unless their 
parents are of more than common wealth, but they are duly sent 
to a ‘boarding school,’ where the arts of meretricious blandish- 
ment are as studiously taught them, though perhaps not quite of 
so choice a quality, or rather price, as their sisters of the higher 
rank; and they are all alike brought up to the same business, viz, 
to get married. If an only daughter, and the parents be wealthy, 
there is no need of advertisements in the shape of dinners and 
dances. Suitors in abundance will soon make their appearance, 
and the only difficulty which the father will experience, will be in 
preventing his heiress from being carried off by improper and in- 
eligible persons, who may not possess equal wealth, or superior 
station to compensate for it, in order that, like Sir Giles Overreach, 
he may be enabled to say, § Mine honourable daughter.’ An 
heiress to a large property may select from the crowd which will 
surround her, any one she chooses to bestow her property upon, 
but under this curse must she labour. Be she good, be she kind, 
be she beautiful, be she intellectual, nay, let her join all high 
qualities to the possession of exhaustless wealth, none but the baser 
portion of the community will seek her in marriage, and, unless 
by some rare chance, the husband of her choice will probably be 
a species of vampyre, who so soon as he has secured her property, 
will leave her to pine in bitterness. The needy spendthrift, the 
roue, the designing knave, the wary gambler clad in the garb of 
fashion, the broken down nobleman, and the idle soldier, will form 
the elite of the fortune-hunting band who will besiege her foot- 
steps wherever she may go, till she has chosen one for her master. 
Ay, master is the word. When she has linked herself to the 
sensualist, or to the ambitious man who has sought her for her 
fortune, or to enable him to climb ‘ ambition’s ladder,’ from 
that moment she is a bond-slave, unless, perchance, disappointed 
hopes convert her into a species of fury, commanding through 
fear that which she could not obtain by affection. Speak I not 
the trath ? Answer, ye of blighted hearts, who have gone through 
the horrible ordeal. What hope is there for an heiress 2. Amongst 
the wealthiest men it is rare that the worthiest are found, and 
what high-minded man, learned, intellectual, refined, courageous, 
and all-accomplished though he might be, what high-minded 
man would submit to the imputation of being a fortune-hunter ° 
What high-minded poor man could ‘make an offer,’ or, as the 
more fashionable phrase has it, ‘ propose’ to an heiress 2? He 
could not, he must be dumb. And even if the lady saw such an 
one, and, knowing his worth, ardently longed for his attachment, 
and believed herself capable of attaining it, and securing it, even 
then is she forbidden by the rigid rules of tyrant-made custom, 
not merely to speak the thoughts of her heart, but to give the 
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slightest outward indication of her feelings. One word might 
secure perchance the happiness of two lives, but that one word 
she is forbidden to speak. It has been ordained by the selfish- 
ness of the law-makers, that the bond-slave woman shall not be 
allowed to speak her wishes, and a heavy anathema has been pro- 
nounced against her, in case she should break the law. So bar- 
barous a rule must be broken through, ere that equality of affec- 
tion which is necessary to the happiness of the married, can exist 
amongst the great mass of the community; but the resolution 
must be taken up on the part of the women, ere the tyranny will 
be ended. 

When a man, not overwealthy, of the middle classes of the 
community, possesses several daughters,—which he frequently 
considers equivalent to several inflictions,—his principal reflection 
is, how he is to get them ‘off his hands,’ as fast as they have 
vone through the routine of ‘ accomplishments,’ and are arrived 
at a marriageable age. In the case of ordinary mercantile com- 
modities, it is usual to advertise in the newspapers and other 
periodicals, and, for my part, looking at the real indelicacy with 
which the legal and chartered commerce of the sexes is conducted, 
! cannot conceive why a man with marriageable daughters should 
not advertise them, as he would any other chattels he might wish 
to dispose of, just as some of our fortune-seeking males advertise 
themselves as eligible husbands. ‘ Marry your daughters when 
you can, your sons when you will,’ is an ancient axiom, well 
known to almost every pater familias. And the cruelty which is 
frequently used by sordid parents towards daughters of delicacy 
and refinement, in order to force them into alliances which are 
repugnant to them, sometimes to prostitute themselves to imbecile 
age, and at others to coarse brutality, for the sake of ‘ a good set- 
tlement,’ is but faintly furnished forth in the conduct of Sir Giles 
Overreach to his daughter. One instance I remember, in which 
the persecution lasted upwards of five years. The affections of 
the poor girl were fixed upon one less wealthy than him whom 
the parents had selected,—a coarse, brutal sensualist, who could 
scarcely be said to possess a mind. Constant and unwearied 
persecution at length did its work, and to escape from a state of 
daily torture, she desperately rushed upon the unknown evil. As 
might have been foreseen, she subsequently sought a fear-haunted 
refuge from absolute disgust, in stolen interviews with her lover, 
while the world, which looked not beneath the surface, dwelt in 
pleasure or in spite, as varying passions prompted, on the ‘ good 
match’ she had made. Jn another case, a girl of refinement 
refused many ¢ good offers,’ and the only reason which she gave 
for it was, that she could not resolve to unite herself for life to a 
being she could not love. ‘his seemed most unreasonable to 
her father, who was one of those beings who hold with Squire 
Western, that when once marriage is performed, love will follow 
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after. The years of youth passed by, and with them the hope of 


marriage, and the sullen and coarme-minded parent, whenever hin 
daughter made a casual remark on the economy of the household, 
wa saccustomed to reply with an oath, ‘ Hold your tongue ! 
It is your own fault, that your legs were not long ago under 
another man's table.’ But to return, When the marringeable 
daughters of a man in middling circumstances have returned home 
from the nunneres, designated ‘ boarding schools,’—to which the 
objections of Matthew Bramble would be even stronger in the 
present day, than they were of old, —when they return, the bust 
ness is to get them upon the market without delay, Custom wall 
not permit of the cheap and ready method of ordinary advertine 

ments, and certain presenbed rules must be followed. Dinners, 
evening parties, and dances, are the approved modes of § showing 
olf,’ and as a repetition of these advertisement, or rather auction 
dances, without hooking a gudgeon, is a heavy drain upon the 
family resources, for they must ‘do the thing handsomely,’ every 
species Of private penury must be resorted to, to ‘keep up ap- 
pearances,’ Still it ie anvain, for, inimercantile phraseology, ‘gurls 
are a drug, a mere druy, Sir, and a journey on the continent ts 
perhaps projected, on the score of economy, and a fresh specula- 
tion combined, 

The females hitherto referred to, may be principally regarded 
as toys, educated and ‘accomplished’ for the amusement of the 
wealthy, and whom no good or wise man would possibly wish to 
be the mother of his children, [tis a fearful thing, for a being 
accustomed to think, to contemplate the possibility of being the 
father of children, whom he could not behold without shame, and 
whose early infancy, he must be conscious, would be one of evil 
impressions. | now come to the next class, the daughters of 
tradesmen of moderate incomes, resulling from constant attention 
to their business. Such females are made to play a double part; 
they are to be house-wives on ordinary occasions, and fine ladies 
when required, ‘They must suckle the fools, and chronicle the 
small beer behind the scenes, and sing and play on the piano, 
whether with taste or without—whenever ‘ company’ i» collected. 
As girls, it is usually contrived that they shall be ‘finished during 
the last half year’ at a boarding school, of late ‘on the continent, 
that is at Calais or Boulogne, where their faculties do assuredly 
get somewhat enlarged, and they acquire a species of manners, 
which consist much in pretension; and those who have studied 
the specimen, can tell them a» readily, as a soldier in plain 
clothes may be detected by those conversant with his habits 
When the girls return home, whether from the ncminary OF the 
pension, the father, if he be of the old school, and fond of good 
feeling, will desire bis household drudge, whom he calls his wile, 
Or his mistress,—just as coarsely as a Ked Indian says, ‘my 
squaw,’ or, ‘iy woman,’—he will desire her to instruct his girls 
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how to make puddings and pies, and look after the house, so that 
they may be useful to their husbands,* not useful to themselves, 
mark,eenot for the purpose of increasmy ther capability of KiVvinipe 
and recenving mutual happiness, but useful as drudges, to vary 
their power of administering to sensual appetites, and thus secure 
admittance, im Tndiin phrase, finto another man's lodge’ the 
ihrase of eivilization, ‘to vet ther leva beneath another man's 
table.’’ ‘The mother, meanwhile, has remarked that girls without 
‘accomplishinents’ do not readily ‘yo off,’ and she mwardly re- 
solves to guide the girls her own way, though fear of her lordly 
master who holds the purse-strings, prevents her giving any out. 
ward intimation of her purpose, A private purse must be saved 
out of the household, and the girls, nothing loth, are taught every 
species of hypocrisy, to blind the vigilance of the tyrant as to 
the clothes ioe wear, and the means whereby they are procured, 
But even the tyrant agrees, that itis proper the girls should have 
wn opportunity of getting settled, and he reluctantly Consents to 
yive a dance, though he would rather have a dinner, as more cone 
sonant with his ideas of pleasure and enjoyment, The lady is 
duly dressed for the occasion, and perchance captivates a youth 
with money and strong passtons, who exclaims that she i a fine 
yirl, which phrase means ‘fine antial,’ for he knows nothing 
about her mind, if either of them chance to possess one-and he 
is determined to marry her. So good « chance is not to be neg 
lected, impatient passions cannot wait, by the end of the month 
the marriave has taken place, and in two months more the parr 
discover that they are of clashing dispositions, bot that neverthe- 
Veins they cannot separate, and thas an abundant supply of misery 
is provided for the whole family, A sister, meanwhile, has at 
tracted the attention of a more wary lover, whose more limited 
ieans Oblige hin to be prudent, and he resolves to make a longer 
courtship, Moreover, he would wish to ascertain what cash the 
father will vive to boot, "The youth ts accustomed to trade, and 
sees no rcason why he should not drive a good bargain in a wile, 
as well as in other affairs, Mother as well as daughter are re- 
solved, that so ° respectable’ a suitor, whois‘ well to do in the 
world,’ shall wot slip away from them if they can help it. The 
female has not the privilege of ‘making offers,’ and therefore 
thinks it her duty to aecept, if she posbly can, the first which 
comes, lest she should not yet another Hut it so happens, that 
the process of courtship affords no means of enabling the partios 
lo aequire a knowledge of each other's characters, Some one 
Once replied, on bemyg asked the character of a woman, * that be 
had not been married to her.’ Tle was rybt, and 60 must the 
matter continue under present regulations, ‘She lover makes his 
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visits at stated intervals, perhaps every evening, or less frequently, 
and if bad tempered, he can stay away; he approaches not, ex- 
cept in smiles, and in his most engaging garments ; he can put 
what cheat he pleases upon the lady as to the cause of his absence ; 
he may court two at once, or approach her after he is sated with 
the embraces of a hireling. But the lady, having less freedom, 
is obliged to have recourse to more art. Be she well or ill, 
cheerful or ill-tempered, she must submit to be courted, whenever 
the lover chooses to make his appearance, and she dresses her 
countenance in smiles accordingly. The usual announcement ts 
heard at the door, and up start mother and daughter, to hide 
away the household sewing which employed them, drive the 
younger children out of the room to bed, or tothe kitchen, arrange 
their caps or curls, and take up some ‘company’ work. ‘ The 
Queen of Spain has no legs!’ thundered out her Mayordomo to 
some manufacturers who came to present her with stockings, and 
even thus, girls who are undergoing courting, would fain have it 
supposed that they are a species of fairies, whose fingers know no 
drudgery. Better, a thousand times better, is the true coarseness 
of peasant girls, than this false refinement! I should here men- 
tion, that the business of stocking-mending, as pursued by many 
vood housewives, has always been a marvel to me. I once made 
it clear, so far as reasoning and argument can make a thing clear, 
to an indefatigable stocking-mender, who deemed that a judg- 
ment would have fallen on her had she abandoned a stocking so 
long as any of the original material remained,—I made it clear to 
her, that the time she occupied in mending, would have earned at 
ordinary needlework more money than would have purchased a 
new pair. Yet it was of no use, her mother had done so before 
her, and she could not comprehend that a thing which was useful 
when stockings were dear, became useless when stockings were 
cheap. But there the lover sits, while the lady tats or knits, and 
discourses On such things as providence has forced on his know- 
ledge, till mamma escapes for ten minutes, to give orders for some 
‘company’ supper ;* and then the lovers do their tenderness, till 
she returns. Some few plays, perhaps an opera, an occasional 
walk or so, and the money concerns arranged, it is supposed that 
the young couple perfectly understand each other’s character, 
though perhaps the only link is youth and passion—two things 
which mostly incapacitate the judgment—and they are wedded. 
Rapture vanishes, the male takes to his business, the female to 
her household, they eat together, drink together, sleep together, 


* The principle of giving dinners and suppers as a matte: of mercantile marriage 
business, has become so common in more classes than one, that a man of refinement 
would almost starve, rather than partake of the food of above one person in an hun- 
dred—family men, or women.‘ Sir,’ said a blunt old man, ‘when do you mean to 
Bee gee for my daughter? You have now dined at my house fifty times within the 

ast eighteen months, and it is time you decided on something.’ The gentleman, 
who was a ‘diner out’ by profession, made his bow and retired. 
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but never think together, wherefore they snap and snarl, till the 
empire is decided to the most energetic, commonly the male, as 
the physical force is on his side, and he exacts obedience with as 
little feeling, as King, Kaisar, or Conqueror, of ancient or modern 
days. For a tyrant to exist, it is necessary that there exist also a 
slave, and in the breast of the slave, when human feelings are de- 
nied their legitimate channel, evil passions are sure to be generated, 
and evil results produced. The children resulting from such mis- 
chievous alliances can only tread in the same path, unless the keen 
vision of the philosopher shall devise an efficient remedy, and point 
it ont to the sufferers. Nothing can well be worse, no state of 
society could produce more national evil, more national debase- 
ment—of this class—than that which actually exists. 

But however immoral may be the condition of those classes 
already described, it is as nothing when compared with that of the 
great mass of the working classes of the community. Even when 
unhappily paired, the absence of poverty may still leave room for 
refinement, but amongst the poor, refined love can scarcely exist 
at all; the passion must become a merely sensual impulse, in 
many cases scarcely more delicate than that of the lower animals, 
in some instances more disgusting, as those, who are acquainted 
with the manufacturing towns, where huddled heaps of human 
beings earn low wages, will readily testify. There is perhaps 
scarcely any thing which has so great a tendency to refine the 
tastes of human beings, as the capacity for love. In proportion 
as people recede from this, they become savages, for love is known 
to exist in its most perfect state, in countries of the highest civili- 
zation ;—I mean real civilization, not her bastard sister, luxury. 
It would therefore be a duty incumbent on all good and wise 
governments, to promote such physical arrangements amongst the 
people, as might beget a taste for refinement. At present, there 
isno hope. Go amongst them ye who doubt, visit the frightful 
dens at Manchester and elsewhere, where human beings, male and 
female, young and old, are huddled one amongst the other in un- 
seemly contiguity, like cattle in the shambles, and amongst whom 
the very idea of delicacy has long been destroyed. In the days of 
the cottage population, ere too great an increase had on all sides 
outrun their means, in some few districts still, sentimental love 
might, and may still be found, amongst the poor, but the pauper 
population of the agricultural districts, and the crowded masses of 
the manufacturing towns, where prudence prevails not, must be 
alike devoid of the delicacy upon which genuine love is based, and 
consequently infinitely more regardless of the condition of the 
children they beget. This hardness, in many cases, amounts to 
absolute indifference to their offspring on the part of the fathers, 
and frequently on that of the mothers. Humanity shudders to 
think of it! When a child, I had not been struck with the coarse- 
ness of our females of the manufacturing districts; perhaps it was 
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not so great then, as it has since become, but I well remember the 
time when I first became aware of it. It was after long rambling 
in various parts of Southern America, that I arrived at a town, 
where I was informed that some foreigners were attempting to 
establish a manufactory. I went to visit them. They were from 
one of the northern counties of England, and there were many 
females amongst them. The uncouth sounds of their voices grated 
on mine ears, which were accustomed to the sweetly modulated 
tones of the Spanish language, and the coarseness of their lan- 
guage and manners struck me with astonishment. The voices even 
of the creole negresses were more pleasing, and their manners in- 
finitely more refined. But that which disgusted me above all, 
was the harsh and tyrannous tone in which the English foreman 
addressed the workwomen. The whole thing, unexpected as it 
was, produced an unpleasing sensation which did not wear off for 
several days. 

It is clear that the improvement of the physical condition of the 
poor must precede the improvement of their minds, and when that 
is done, the education of the women should take place. But in 
the other classes of society, there must be an entire change of 
system, /) omen must be regarded and treated as the equals of 
men, ur order to work the improvement of man himself. Be not in 
terror, ye who tread in the steps of your ancestors, and are wise 
with their wisdom! I am not going to propose female legislators 
or female electors ; neither female preachers nor petticoat govern- 
ment. I merely advocate the giving to females the same educa- 
tion as to males—which it is to be hoped will undergo much im- 
provementere long. I wish that the education of both males and 
females should be of that class, which is best adapted to teach the 
habit of thinking, and of exercisizg a correct judgment. Although 
men have been unwilling to allow it, the part which women play in 
society is far more important than thatof men. The business of men 
is to provide food for the body ; that of the woman, in bringing up 
the children, is to provide food for the mind. How shall a woman 
without judgment know how to set about such an important work? 
How shall she teach a child morality, if she herself possess no 
moral knowledge ? How shall she give the political bias which 
leads to high and lofty self-sacrificing deeds, if she have no poli- 
tical knowledge to guide her? Scoff not, ye heretics, at political 
knowledge in women ! Think first how they are commonly swayed 
by political feelings of mere party ' Watch an election, and behold 
the power of women exerted for mischievous or absurd purposes 
on account of their ignorance, and then think how much good their 
influence might accomplish, were they rightly instructed. They 
might be made to further the progress of good by their influence, 
as readily as the progress of evil. Let that consideration strike 
ye dumb, and check your unhallowed mockery. Let it not be said 
that the powers of women are inferior to those of men ! It is found 
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in practice, that women are quicker in acquirement than men, 
and although in some cases, their gentleness, and tenderness, and 


self-sacrificing disposition, may render their judgment less perfect 


in early life than that of the colder-hearted men, their powers of 
imagination, and possession of all those qualities which are calcu- 
lated to embellish life, are of infinitely greater amount. Were the 
judgment of women trained, and their powers brought forth, so far 
from becoming the rivals of men, they would become intelligent 
friends, as well as affectionate companions; they would cease to 
be alternate toys and drudges, and become valuable assistants.* 
It is not found in practice, that intelligence in men renders 
them worse members of society; why then should it be the case 
with women? None but a fool, would change the voluntary and 
cheerful attendance of a free servant for the compulsory and sullen 
service of the slave, and none but a fool would prefer the pur- 
chased inmate of an Eastern haram, to the high-minded women 
who will abound in England, when the moral disabilities under 
which they labour shall be altogether removed. 

But we must go altogether to the root of the evil. /Voman 
must be made morally the equal of man. Hitherto, precisely after 
the custom of the Turks, whom we abuse, we have required of wo- 
men but one virtue—chastity. The woman who has studiously 
preserved this virtue, has been allowed to indulge in other vices, 
almost with impunity, and those vices have been the result of re- 
taining her in domestic slavery. Deprived of mind by her moral 
disabilities, she has in some cases resorted to alcohol, and on the 
complaint of her lord she has replied, ‘ ] have kept my marriage 
vow !” and in ninety-nine cases out of the hundred she might have 
added, * which you have not done. With a craving for excitement 
of any kind, in the absence of mental power she longs for fine 
clothes, or fine furniture, which her lord refuses, and she runs him 
in debt with impunity, knowing that there is no law to punish her 
—that she is a femme couverte, an infant under the care of a pro- 
tector, who must be responsible for her actions. ‘The only remedy 
for all these evils is to make her free, to make her a responsible 
agent. The present state of her mind is unhealthy, as may be ob- 
served by the works which are published for her use principally, 
wherewith the circulating libraries abound; it is also shown forth 
in the general want of taste in dress and furniture, and most of 
the matters which she regulates, evincing an entire want of ac- 
quaintance with the principles by which taste must be regulated, 


* It has been frequently observed, that women who are left widows under cir- 
cumstances of peculiar difficulty, have their slumbering energies called forth by the 
necessity of exertion for the welfare of their children ; and, under those circumstances, 
they accomplish things under which their less energetic husbands have sunk, French 
women are remarkable for their. business capacity, and it is getting more common in 
England. Would'that it were not so! Would that instead of drudges, their time were 
made available as teachers of their children, or constant watchers over their ripening 
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in order to’ be correct. Men have taken advantage of this state of 
mind in women to ill use them. Whatever it may be in effect, 
marriage is in legal form a bargain, a covenant, in which one of 
the principal stipulations is the observance of personal fidelity on 
both sides. No one will deny that chastity is a good thing, and 
in the case of the female, the penalty of transgression is rigidly 
exacted. But is it so with the male? Does he not stray about 
the world and sin with impunity, and is not the honour of the 
female impugned if she does but step across the threshold of her 
lord? Is it not the essence of a bargain, that there be two par- 
ties to it, and if one transgress, is not the other absolved ? Legally, 
it isso. But what is the morality of the matter? ‘That in the 
male the breach of this covenant is scarcely considered an offence, 
and in the female, it is visited with remorseless and unsparing 
severity. Is not this a most base and unmanly act of oppression ? 
All the answer which will be given by the males is, ‘ We, having 
the power, have thus decreed it.’ 

To make woman what she ought to be, and might be, marriage 
should be rendered a civil contract, capable of being dissolved like 
any other contract, with provisions to meet all results, whether of 
children or otherwise. ‘The examples of murder, and other ab- 
horrent things, springing from unequal marriages, would then 
disappear. The human affections cannot on all occasions be 
controlled ; in some cases it is not desirable they should. Those 
who are disappointed in their expectations with a human being, 
who has not proved to them what they could wish, ought not to be 
doomed to misery for a whole existence. I am aware that the 
proposal to make marriage a civil contract, dissoluble like any 
other contract, by the mutual agreement of the parties, will pos- 
sibly shock the feelings of many well-meaning persons, who, not 
accustomed to think deeply on the subject, will be apt to think 
that the possibility of procuring a divorce would act like an 
epidemic, and that all married couples would instantly take ad- 
vantage of it, merely for the sake of the experiment, just as all 
the world flocks to an unknown sight. I will not advert to the 
fact that divorces are to be procured at present, because, on ac- 
count of the heavy expense attendant on them, they may be 
regarded merely in the light of an expensive indulgence for the 
very rich, like the bulls of the ancient Catholic church, by which 
all who could afford to pay, might procure absolution for any 
darling vice they might choose to indulge in, while the poor were 
left to get over the matter as they could, and possibly fared as 
well as their masters after all. But I would ask, does the difficulty 
of divorce actually oblige persons who disagree with each other to 
live together even now? Are there no such things as separations? 
Are deeds for that purpose utterly unknown in lawyers’ offices ’ 
Aud, if not unknown, what are they but a species of illegal 
divorce? Do the parties after that lead chaste lives? if they 
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afterwards become attached to new connexions, is it not the 
mischievous, the immoral law, which forces them to live in a state 
of scandal? ‘To contemplate the annihilation of human passions 
by an edict, is a monstrous absurdity. St. Paul says, ¢ If they 
cannot contain, let them marry ;’ but our sapient English law 
forbids them to marry, and nature forbids them to contain. 
There was a law existing formerly, that the widows of officers in 
the army and navy should lose their pensions upon marrying 
again. ‘Lhe pension was useful, but the penalty of single life was 
deemed a hardship, and it became a desirable thing to solve the 
problem, how the advantages of the pension and the comforts of 
marriage might be united. It was soon found out that the mere 
omission of the marriage ceremony was all that the government 
required, and | have heard it stated, that some three thousand 
fair widows at one period had taken their lovers’ words as a 
sufficient security. Amongst those classes of the community who 
have no dealings with lawyers, and cannot aflord to pay for 
‘ separations,’ is it found in practice that those who disagree live 
together, unless obliged by the circumstance of poverty rendering 
them chargeable to the parish? Have we no examples of the 
practical divorces of the poor, in the mock sales of wives with a 
halter round their necks in the public market? Are not these 
brutal acts the consequence of the mischief produced by the law 
of marriage as it at present stands? And, still worse, have we 
not many examples on record in which murder has been resorted 
to for the purpose of dissolving a connexion nothing else could 
dissolve? Surely any alteration of the law would be desirable, 
which might prevent the possibility of such things recurring. Let 
me not be misunderstood. I am no advocate of light love, or 
changing affections. I believe that constancy between the sexes 
is more productive of human happiness than any other condition, 
and it is only because I would ensure, as far as possible, that 
constancy, that I would wish to sever the unnatural unions whose 
only result is misery, both to parents and offspring. [I would ask 
those who believe that universal divorce would be the result of 
attaining the power of divorce, what it is that restrains separations 
at present, in so many cases, where the father and mother dislike 
each other? What but moral power, the sense of duty to oll- 
spring, and deference to public opinion? There exists no legal 
preventive against separation, therefore the only restraint must 
assuredly be a moral one. And can it be imagined that this 
moral check would cease to exist, if divorce were legally attain- 
able? Surely not. The man who would defy public opinion for 
the gratification of unjust feelings or violent passions, when divorce 
could be obtained, would do the same thing when he could only 
ensure separation. We see daily numerous examples of illicit 
connexions which might at any hour be broken through, but 
Which are continued through life from love of the offspring, or 
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from the fear of public censure, which would ensue in case of 
desertion. Is it at all more likely that a man or woman would 
desert their legitimate offspring? I speak only of desertion as to 
personal superintendence, for of course in all cases the law would 
insist upon a provision being made for the sustenance of the 
offspring. The ties of human affection are far stronger than any 
laws we can make. We cannot fetter human beings to love those 
who are incompatible with their tastes ; and as little would the 
alteration of civil or religious laws avail to unlink the affection 
previously bound up by habit, association, and, above all, by 
offspring. This must be evident to all who are capable of reason- 
ing. The virtual prohibition of divorce, the entire prohibition 
except in case of adultery, &c., is a premium upon immorality. 
It is the promoter of illicit intercourse, and the cause of numerous 
children being born, upon whose very birth a stigma is thrown 
which more or less tends to inflict unjust pain upon them. The 
diseased state of many people’s minds upon this momentous sub- 
ject is well illustrated by a correspondent of the Z%mes a few weeks 
back, who gravely proposed as a remedy against adultery in 
‘high life,’ on the part of the female—the male of course, accord- 
ing to rule, was free to follow his own wishes—the loss of jointure 
in case of sinning. How coarse must be the imagination of that 
man! His philosophy must be precisely that of Ranger— 


I take her body, you her mind; 
Which has the better bargain ? 


Such a man as that would only view a woman as a slave, whom 
he had purchased with his money. A mere chattel, to be bought 
and sold, whose affections were of no consequence, and whose 
loss might be compensated by money. No christian spirit could 
inhabit his person, whatever his exterior might be. The spirit of 
a savage, a selfish, brutal savage, was his only guide, and he was 
utterly misplaced in a civilized land. 

There is much mischief at present resulting from wives plung- 
ing their husbands in debt. The reason that they do this is, 
because they are irresponsible slaves. Acknowledge them for 
political as well as moral beings, by making them responsible 
personally for their own acts, and their acts would cease to be 
evil, At present, all married women are irrevocably tied to those 
who are not tyrants, only when they do not choose to be so. 
Take away the tyranny, and the slave will walk erect in dignity 
and moral worth. 

What glorious creatures will women become, when those who 
have the charge of their education shall become impressed with 
this truth, When the majority of women shall have acquired 
knowledge and judgment, the men who seek their a yproval must 
acquire knowledge and judgment also, to make themselves accept- 
able to them. Love will then become an ennobling passion, and 
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cease to be a matter of bargain and sale. I speak not in mere 
theory. Here and there, even under the present demoralizing 
system, may be found exquisite specimens of beauty, and truth, 
and knowledge, and learning, and wisdom, and high-souled cou- 
rage, and exquisite feminine grace, and devoted affection, all 
united in single individuals, who, by the fortunate combination of 
circumstances with fine physical organization, have escaped the 
general contamination. ‘There exist realities, of what Scott has 
faintly shadowed forth in his Rebecca and Diana Vernon; and 
as superior as the mind of the high philosopher is superior to that 
of the mere party politician. The pulse quickens, and the heart 
beats high, while thinking of these things, while the imagination 
of excellence of a still higher class is conceived, and the sober 


judgment pronounces its possibility. Oh! that the disabilities 


were removed which shut out women from the light, which make 
of her alternately a toy and a slave, when she might become a 
guiding star, to lead men onward in the path of wisdom and 
happiness ! 

But I profess to be a believer in the constant amelioration of 
human evils. Man has improved hitherto, and he will continue 
to improve, by a constantly accelerating process. It is the nature 
of every thing sublunary to improve, with the progress of know- 
ledge—except the Whigs. As Napoleon said of the Bourbons, 
and which saying he might have applied to himself in his latter 
years, ‘ They have learnt nothing, and have forgotten nothing.’ 
That which they do of good is forced upon them by the people, 
and they act but as a clog upon the wheel of improvement, to im- 


pede its motion. 
Junius Repivivus. 





ON THE LIFE, CHARACTER, AND WRITINGS OF DR. PRIESTLEY, 
Continued from p. 88.* 


Who can draw for us truly the boundary between the intellectual 
and the active part of human nature? The faculties into which 
wise men distribute the mind, like the hemispheres into which 
geographers divide the earth, though definable enough in theory, 
are hard to discriminate in practice. Nothing clearer than the 
equator upon a paper globe; and in our paper metaphysics, no- 
thing is easier of discovery than that Chap. vi. treats of one 
faculty, and Chap. vii. of another; but nature is far from being 
so obligingly distinct. We remember the days when, in our childish 
conceptions of crossing the line, a piece of graduated cord, belting 
the earth, was discernible; and philosophy has perhaps been 
chargeable with a similar puerility of expectation in its progress 
from the mental to the moral regions of the mind, -They blend 
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indistinguishably, and reciprocate their energies, like the waters 
of the Northern and the Southern seas, whose currents flow and 
whose billows roll together, irrespective of the artificial limits of 
science. In the spiritual, however, as in the material world, nature 
gives notice of our approach to her impalpable boundaries ; she 
has her realms of transition ; the traveller, nearing the earth’s other 
half, finds a more copious vegetation, and warmer suns, and loftier 
skies, and bluer hills; and the explorer of the soul, passing from 
the intellect to the morality of man, will find an intermediate 
region, adorned with a more exuberant foliage of thought, invested 
with a more glowing atmosphere of emotion. It is in no trifling 
sense that the poetical faculties, the perception and the love of 
beauty, whether physical or moral, may be said to lie between 
the thinking and the motive departments of the mind ; it cannot 
be identified with either, yet it pervades both; it belongs exclu- 
sively to neither, yet sheds an influence on both, kindling with new 
tints both truth and goodness: like the constellations of the equa- 
torial heavens, it has its stars in both hemispheres, and cannot be 
cut off from either, without extinguishing some of its essential 
lights. 

But perhaps we are making a longer pilgrimage than was need- 
ful from Dr. Priestley’s intellectual to his moral character; for in 
fact very little lay between. With him duty was a portion of truth, 
a series of inferences from his philosophy; clear and strong con- 
viction, rather than warm affection, characterised his notions of 
right. Never was there a mind over which moral principle exer- 
cised a more paramount sway ; but his was no blind and supersti- 
tious obedience ; with him conscience could not be moved with- 
out being convinced ; but show him on evidence the reasonable- 
ness of any habit or train of feelings, and he would set himself to 
its cultivation without further demur; he would no more have 
thought of not doing what was right, than of not believing what 
was true. No one can be surprised that Dr. Priestley repudiated 
as an absurdity the doctrine of an instinctive moral sense; for he 
was singularly free from those mental qualities which lead to this 
illusion, This error is the natural creed of those whose intellects 
are slow, in comparison with the quickness of their feelings, whose 
moral judgment possesses a speed too fast for their mental eye to 
trace, flashing on them with such velocity and intensity that, like 
the lightning, they seem to dart from heaven to earth, without tra- 
versing the space between. Dr. Priestley's mind was the reverse 
of this ; his emotions were never so intense as to dazzle his reason ; 
and his intellect was rapid enough to keep pace with them and 
mark their course. His sentiments of moral approbation and dis- 
approbation, sufficiently resembled the processes of assent and 
dissent to enable him to recognise their common origin in the 
association of ideas. 

It is instructive to compare the corresponding parts of such dif- 
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ferent characters as Mrs. Barbauld’s and Dr. Priestley’s ; and in 
the essay on devotional taste by the former, contr: isted with the 
strictures on it by the latter, we have a picture of the piety of the 
exclusively poetical, placed side by side with that of the exclu- 
sively philosophical. Every religious mind feels its re ‘ligion to be 
the loftiest object of its regard, to lie at the very summit of its 
powers ; and in the effort to reach the infinite and eternal, in yearn- 
ing to shadow forth the idea of unlimited perfection, nature uly 
seeks for its faith an alliance with all that appears most interesting 
and glorious. Mrs. Barbauld’s passion was for the beautiful and 
the sublime ; and to her, devotion was poetry, akin to the aspira- 
tions of genius: Dr. Priestley knew nothing so noble as truth; and 
to him devotion was philosophy gazing calmly at the only object 
above itself. Mrs. Barbauld saw in all creeds some elements of 
adoration for the heart, and dreaded lest controversy should brush off 
the emotions they awakened ; Dr. Priestley saw in all creeds much 
error, and hoped that controversy would render them more quick- 
ening, by making them more pure. Mrs. Barbauld understood the 
natural language of art, felt the deep expressiveness of whatever 
is beautiful in form and sound, and would have given to piety the 
majesty of architecture, and the voice of music; Dr. Priestley 
thought that the eye wind the ear with their physical vratifications, 
were only in the way in the work of realizing great general truth, 
and would have worshipped with the simplicity of a spirit in space, 

Mrs. Barbauld reverenced human affections, even in their illusions 
and extravagances; she saw in them the passion for excellence, 

and the propensity to believe in its reality; she had probably ob- 
served the important fact, (so conspicuous in Doddridge, ) that the 
tempers which are most devotional are uniformly the most tender 

in their human relations; she could discover no specific diflerence 
between the emotions yielded to ideal excellence on earth, and 
invisible perfection in heaven; and she dared to find an analogy 
between piety and love; Dr. Priestley, little given to Platonisms 
of fancy, holding that all feeling should be proportioned to the real 
qualities of its obje ct, and forgetting that it cannot overpass the 
gulf between the created and the Cr reator, and expand itself to 
lite ral infinitude, condemned the expression as false and profane. 

Perhaps each was right, except in condemning the notions of the 
other. Happily, religion has its affinities with the whole soul, and 
there is no faculty incapable of worship. One mind is affected 
by conceptions of immeasurable space and time, another by ideas 
of life and change ; one prefers the blank, great truth, another the 
single and moving instance; one to go forth and seek the object 
of its adoration in fields beyond the solar light, another to bring 
his image home, and feel him in the closet or in the mind: one, 

when standing before the invisible, may love to look into the deep 
back-ground of infinity which lies behind created things ; another, 
to gaze on the beautiful forms of reality, sketched on its dark sur- 
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face, and take them as types of what lies in the depth. Why limit 
the modes of devotional conception ? Why say to any emotions or 
any thoughts, ‘ You shall not worship,’ to any desires, * You shall 
not pray?’ There can be no proprieties here. Prayer is no more 
than the utterance, the irrepressible utterance, of the affections 
which most adorn and dignify human nature ; it is the soul’s act in 
laying itself consciously open at the feet of God; it is the gush of 
tenderness with which the spirit pours forth its burning emotions of 
veneration and love; it is the joy, or the agony, or the shame of 
placing the mind as it is, in contact with the great parent mind, 
that its sins may become clearer, its wants more craving, that its 
life may be quickened, and its sympathies refreshed. ‘This is the 
end, this the temper of piety; every thing else is but its instru- 
ment; and that mode of thought and expression which ts truest to 
each individual mind, must be that mind’s best vehicle of devotion. 

But, however little of apparent glow there might be in Dr. 
Priestley's piety, it was, like every thing else in his nature, sincere 
and true; and it conducted him with a moral dignity, sometimes 
reaching the highest kind of greatness, through a life of no ordi- 
nary vicissitude. It is difficult, even at this distance of time, in 
the quiet of one’s study, with abundant proofs that better times 
have set in, nay, in immediate view of ten Irish bishops and 
church-rates disappearing under the ministerial extinguisher, to 
read the history of the Birmingham riots with due composure. 
And yet the great sufferer himself, the pastor driven from his 
flock, the author despoiled of his manuscripts, the toil of years, 
the philosopher almost within hearing of the crash of his appa- 
ratus, the philanthropist hunted for his noble sympathy with his 
race, the man robbed of his social rights, uplifts amid the violence 
a front of unbroken, yet not cold magnanimity. Indeed it is this 
very calmness, so instantaneous, so unlaboured, so utterly free 
from stoicism, far more than the mere exhibition of suffering, that 
almost chokes one in this narrative. There is an evident simpli- 
city and fidelity in his delineation of his own state of mind which 
inspires one with that most delicious feeling—perfect faith ina 
fellow-being: there is no excitement; the deeps of his nature 
were stirred, but they were only freshened, not thrown into storm; 
there is no exaggeration, no consciousness of being an object of 
interest, no endurance for the sake of setting an example, no sec- 
tarian triumph secretly exclaiming, * See what my principles can 
do ;’ the same sentiments of sublime necessarian piety, the same 
indignation quelled in the faith that present evil is the index that 
points to future good, the same compassion for those who wronged 
him, neither mawkish nor haughty, which appear in his replies to 
public addresses, appear also, and with just the same prominence, 
in his careless and familiar letters. It was obvious that in all 
times past he had been faithful to his Christian philosophy, and 


deeply imbedded in his mind and heart every principle which his 
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judgment had led him to advocate. And he lived to afford a long 


fulfilment to his own prediction of the eilic acy of his faith. After 


lingering in England long enough to follow to the grave his tried 
friend, Dr. P rice, to see “other associates fast falling around him, 
to find himself douse by the soctety which represented the 
science of his country, and whose records he had enriched by hts 
discoveries, to be wearied by ceaseless calumnies in the senate 
and from the press, and feel that here was no home for him- 
self or his children ; on the confines of old age, he went forth to 
die in the land on whew promised destinies hie eye, ever bright- 
ened by the hopes of humanity, had long been fixed ; deeming it 
happier to live a stranger on the shores of liberty, than be de- 
pendent on the tender mercy of tyrants for a footing on his native 
soil. ‘There, in one of its remoter recesses, on the outer margin 
of civilization, he, who had made a part of the world’s briskest 
activity, who had led on the speed of its progress, whose mind 
had ke ‘pt pace with its learning, and overtaken its science, and 
outstripped its freedom and its morality, gathered together his re- 
sources of philosophy and devotion ;* thence he looked forth on 
the vicissitudes and prospects of Europe, with melancholy but 
hopeful interest, like the prophet from his mount, on the land 
whose glories ke was not to see. But it was not for such an 
energetic spirit as his to pass instantaneously into the quietude of 
exile without an irrecoverable shock. He had not that dreamy 
and idle pietism which could enwrap itself in the mists of its own 
contemplations, and believe heaven nearer in proportion as earth 
became less distinct. The shifting sights and busy murmurs that 
reached him from afar, reminded him of the circulation of social 
tuils which had plied his hand and heart. Year after year passed 
on, and brought him no summons of duty back into the stir of 
men: all that he did he had to devise and execute by his own 
solitary energies, apart from advice and sympathy, and with no 
hope but that of benefitting the world he was soon to quit. The 
effort to exchange the habits of the city for those of the cloister 
was astonishingly successful. But his mind was never the same 
again; it is impossible not to perceive a decline of power, a ten- 
dency to yarrulity of style and eccentricity of speculation in his 
American publications. And yet, while this slight, though per- 
ceptible shade fell upon his intellect, a softened light see emed to 
spread itself over his character, His feelings, his moral percep- 
tions, were mellowed and ripened by years, and assumed a ten- 
derness and refinement not observable before. Thanks to the 
genial and heavenly clime which Christianity sheds around the 
soul, the aged stem burst into blossom. And so it will always be 
When the mind is really pervaded by as noble a faith as Priestley’ S. 
There is no law of nature, there are no frosts of time, to shed a 
snow-blight on the heart. ‘The feelings die out, when their objects 
come to an end; and if there be no future, and the aims of life 
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become shorter and shorter, and its treasures drop off, and its 
attractions are spent, and a few links only of its hours remain in 
the hand, well may there be no heart for effort and no eye for 
beauty, and well may love gather itself up to die. But open per- 
fection to its veneration, and immortality to its step, tell it of one 
who is and will always be the inspirer of genius, the originator of 
truth, the life of emotion, assure it that all which is loved shall 
live for ever, that that which is known shall enlarge for ever, that 
all which is felt shall grow intenser for ever, and the proximity to 
death will quicken instead of withering the mind; the eye will 
grow dim on the open page of knowledge; the hand will be found 
clasping in death the instruments of human good ; the heart’s last 
pulse will beat with some new emotion of benignity. In Priest- 
ley’s case there was not merely a sustainment, but a positive ad- 
vancement of character in later years. The symptoms of restless- 
ness gradually disappear without abatement of his activity; a 
quietude as of ove who waits and listens comes over him ; there 
are touches of sentiment and traces of tears in his letters, and yet 
an obvious increase of serenity and hope; there is a disposition 
to devise and accomplish more good for the world, and_ ply him- 
self while an energy remained, and yet no anxiety to do what was 
beyond his powers. He successively followed to the grave a son 
and a wife; and the more he was left alone, the more did he 
learn to love to be alone; and in his study, surrounded by the 
books which had been his companions through half a century and 
over half the earth, and sitting beneath the pictures of friends 
under the turf, he took his last survey of the world which had 
given him so long a shelter; like a grateful guest before his de- 
parture, he numbered up the bright and social or the adventurous 
hours which had passed during his stay; and the philosophers 
who had welcomed him in his annual visits to London, the broad, 
sagacious face of Franklin, the benignant intelligence of Price, 
rose up before him, and the social voices of the group of heretics 
round the fire-side of Essex-street floated on his ear; and, as the 
fall moon shone upon his table, and glistened in his electrical 
machine, his eye would dream of the dining philosophers of the 
Lunar Society, and glisten to greet again the doughty features 
of Darwin, and the clear, calculating eye of Watt. Yet his re- 
trospective thoughts were but hints to suggest a train of pro- 
spective far more interesting. The scenes which he loved were 
in the past, but most of the objects that clothed them with as- 
sociations of interest were already transferred to the future; there 
they were in reserve for him, to be recovered (to use his own 
favourite phrase, slightly tinged with the melancholy spirit of his 
solitude) ‘under more favourable circumstances . and thither, 
with all his attachment to the world whose last cliffs he had 
reached, and whose boundary ocean already murmured beneath, 
he hoped soon to emigrate, 
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There are few dispositions of which society exhibits rarer prac- 
tical traces than the love of truth. There is abundance of pro- 
fession ; but the more the profession, the less the reality. Where 
the feeling i is genuine, truth is the mind’s vernacular language ; 
and to give grave notice of an intention to utter it would be as 
absurd as if an advocate, on rising, were to s: ty to the jury, ‘ Gen- 
tlemen, I most solemnly assure you, that in what J am about to 
lay before you | mean to speak English.’ In proportion as faith 
in truth becomes more common, it will cease to be matter of pre- 
tension. Were we to designate Dr. Priestley in one word, that 
word would be ‘truth,’ it “would correctly a ribe the employ- 
ment of his intellect, the essential feeling of his heart, the first 
axiom of his morality, and even the | asic of his outward 
deportment. He had none of that reckless sportiveness which 
makes playthings of opinions, and, for an hour’s amusement, looks 
in at them, and turns them about, like the beads of a kaleido- 
scope, watching what fantastical shapes they may be made to 
assume. He had no sympathy with the sceptical philosophy 
which sees nothing but error in all human speculation, nothing 
but ‘sick men’s dreams’ in the mutations of opinion. That there 
is such a thing as truth, that it is not placed beyond the reach of 
the human understanding, and that, when found, it is necessarily 
a pure good, were the first principles of his faith; principles 
Which he did not promulgate in their general form, and then re- 
ject in their applications, but carried out boldly, and without 
reserve, into every topic which invited his research. So utterly 
untrue is it that he had a passion for unsettling convictions, and 
then leaving the mind in a state of fluctuation, that if he com- 
mitted any marked fault in the conduct of investigation, it was 
this; that he recognised no other posture of the unde standing i in 
reference to the subject of its inquiry than assent and dissent ; 
that the intermediate state of doubt he disowned, except as a 
means of transition to one of the other two; and overlooked the 
fact, that as there may be questions in which the conflicting evi- 
dence is accurately balanced, there mi: iy be occasions on whic h, 
in the present condition of human knowledge, suspense is the 
appropriate feeling. His tendency was much more to dogmatize 
than to doubt; a ‘dogmatism, however, which, if occasionally ap- 
pearing after investigation, never manifested itself before. With 
this limitation, his “impartiality was unimpeachable. That his 
inquiry must lead to the positive discovery of truth or falsehood 
Was certainly a species of prejudgment ; but it could not deter- 
mine him unfairly towards either of two antagonist opinions ; it 
could only preclude from the rejection of both. In his com- 
parison of the opposing claims of evidence, his faith in truth 
never deserted him; altogether annihilating the influence of his 
previous impressions, and not even allowing them a presumption 
of innocence till proved to be guilty. His versatility of associa- 
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tion rendered alterations of belief easier to him than to others ; 
his feelings were not adhesive; they could without violence be 
transferred from one class of sentiments to another; and accord- 
ingly, even to the period of life when old impressions become in- 
durated, and the emotions tardy of change, he was continually 
modifying his convictions, adopting new views with a facility truly 
wonderful, quickening them with life, and carrying them out to 
their remoter consequences with energy and fearlessness. His 
defence of the doctrine of phlogiston, when discarded by all other 
philosophers, is the solitary instance in his life of prejudiced tena- 
city of opinion ; and this was evinced in the decline of life, when 
even to him the difficulty must have been great of admitting a 
new theory, and applying it to the solution of facts which had 
been regarded as otherwise explained, and when, moreover, his 
atterition had ceased to be actively directed to chemical inquiries. 
Any one who is aware how much the very memory of facts by 
the mind is dependent on the hypothesis which has been em- 
ployed as the principle of their arrangement, or even as the guide 
to their discovery, will be disposed to treat this error rather as 
interesting to the mental philosopher, than as justifying the seve- 
rity of the critic. ‘The spirit of freedom and of faith which con- 
ducted him through his private inquiries, he carried out into his 
publication of their results. Ingenuous to himself, he was equally 
ingenuous to the world. He saw through the contemptible falla- 
cies by which worldliness and imbecility would defend the sup- 
pression of opinions ; ease, popularity, sectarian prosperity, he 
held to be baubles compared with the duty of individual thought 
and speech, and sins if purchased at its expense. Not even could 
he think his task to society performed when he had stated and 
recommended the truths which he seemed to have reached; he 
lays before the world the whole process of his own mind; tells 
his difficulties, his failures, his false inferences, the hypotheses 
which misled as well as those which aided him; so that if his 
thoughts had fallen into type as they arose, they could scarcely 
have been more distinct. Hence he excelled much more in ana- 
lytical than in synthetical composition, and seldom attempted the 
latter without sliding continually into the former. And whatever 
may be thought of their relative merits, regarded as methods of 
direct instruction, it cannot be doubted that the successful inves- 
tigator, who has the honesty to write analytically, bequeaths in 
this picture of his own intellect an invaluable guide to future in- 
quirers in the same field, and a most interesting study to the 
observer of the human mind, : 

In nothing did Dr. Priestley’s mental and moral freedom more 
nobly manifest itself than in his well-proportioned love of truth. 
With all his diversity of pursuit, he did not think all truth of 
equal importance, or deem the diffusion of useful knowledge an 
excuse for withholding the more useful. With all his ardour of 
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mind, he did not look at an object till he saw nothing else, and it 
became his universe. He made his estimate deliberately; and he 
was not to be dazzled, or flattered, or laughed out of it. In his 
laboratory, he thought no better of chemistry than in his pulpit ; 

and in the drawing- rooms of the French academicians, no worse 
of Christianity than by the firesides of his own flock. He was 
never anxious to appear in either less or more than his real cha- 
racter. Even at the time when his name was most illustrious, and 
his associations the most close with the atheistical philosophers of 
the continent; when he was courted by the revolutionists of 
England, when by the persecution and desertion of all others, he 
was more especially thrown upon the sympathy of those men, 

and a noble and fascinating sympathy it was; when they urged 
him to quit the © unfruitful fields of polemical divinity, and culti- 
vate the philosophy of which he was the father,’ and promised 
him thus an eternal fame, he assures them that he esteems his 
theology greatly superior in importance to mankind to his science, 
and risks his reputation at its height, by making it the vehicle to 
carry the great principles of religion before the almost inaccessible 
mind of the sceptics of France ; perceiving the affinities and ana- 
logies which subsisted between the different departments of human 
knowledge, he did not desire to divorce them in his own mind, 

and derive a separate character from each. His philosophy is 
replete with faith, and his faith with philosophy ; his conceptions 
of the Creator aid him in deciphering the creation; and every 
discovery in creation contributes a new element to his ideas of 
the Creator. ‘The changes of the universe are the movements of 
God; and he that contemplates them without reference to the 
mind of which they are expressive, might as well study the laws 

of human action in the gestures of an automaton. 

It is impossible to make human«character a study without 
being tempted to speculate on the causes of the marvellous varie- 
ties which it exhibits. That those causes are not all external to 
the mind, scarcely admits of a doubt; and so difficult is it to de- 
fine, or even to conjecture those which are inherent in the mental 
constitution, that the philosophy of individual character can 
hardly be said to have any existence. All the phenomena of 
mind, whether intellectual or moral, have, we think, been success- 
fully resolved into cases of the law of association ; but why this 
law, operating on the ideas furnished by sensation, should pro- 
duce results so much more widely divergent from each other 
than are the external circumstances of mankind, is a problem 
not less embarrassing than it is interesting. Perhaps more may 
be explained by original differences of sensibility than is com- 
monly imagined. Let it be admitted that the affections are the 
results of ‘pleasurable and painful associations, that desire is 
simply the idea of a pleasure, and aversion the idea of a pain, 
and it follows that the vividness of the affections, the strength of 
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the desires, and aversions must depend on the vividness of the 
primary sensation; in other words, that the warmth of the moral 
part of human nature, must vary with the degree of original sen- 
sibility. 

In this explanation, however, it is evident that no reason is in- 
volved, accounting for the relative prominence of the several 


moral faculties ; it is only their absolute strength, the amount of 


fervour and enthusiasm which is explained. But we think that 
the theory may be fairly carried further, and provides an adequate 
cause for several intellectual peculiarities. ‘The sensations which 
form the elements of all knowledge, are received either simulta- 
neously or successively ; when several are received simultaneously, 
as the smell, the taste, the colour, the form, &c. of a fruit, their 
association together constitutes our idea of an object ; when re- 
ceived successively, their association makes up the idea of an 
event. Anything then which favours the associations of synchro- 
nous ideas, will tend to produce a knowledge of objects, a per- 
ception of qualities ; while anything which favours association in 
the successive order, will tend to produce a knowledge of events, 
of the order of occurrences, and of the connexion of cause and 
efllect ; in other words, in the one case a perceptive mind, with a 


discriminative feeling of the pleasurable and painful properties of 


things, a sense of the grand and the beautiful, will be the result ; 
in the other, a mind attentive to the movements and phenomena, 
a ratiocinative and philosophic intellect. Now it is an acknow- 
ledged principle, that all sensations experienced during the pre- 
sence of any vivid impression, become strongly associated with it, 
and with each other ; and does it not follow, that the synchronous 
feelings of a sensitive constitution, (@. e. the one which has vivid 
impressions) will be more intimately blended than in a differently 
formed mind ? If this suggestion has any foundation in truth, it 
leads to an inference not unimportant ; that where nature has en- 
dowed an individual with great original susceptibility, he will pro- 
bably be distinguished by fondness for natural history, a relish for 
the beautiful and great, and moral enthusiasm; where there is 
but «a mediocrity of sensibility, a love of science, of abstract 
truth, with a deficiency of taste and of fervour, is likely to be the 
result. 

May not many of Dr. Priestley’s peculiar characteristics be 
traced to such an original mediocrity of sensibility 2—his want of 
memory to a deficient vividness in the associated ideas ?—his 
versatility and rapidity of association, to the absence of any strong 
concentrative emotion tending to arrest his thoughts at any point 
in a train, and to forbid them to pass on ?—the direction of his 
analogical power towards philosophical invention, rather than 
poetical imagination, to his want of perception of the beautiful ?— 
his evenness of temper and spirits to a freedom from that alter- 
nate action and reaction to which susceptible minds are liable ? 
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Perhaps even the inability which he mentions to do anything 
when hurried, admits of a similar explanation. For what is the 
feeling of hurry, but a belief that an unusual exercise of vigour, 
a great gathering of power, must be put in requisition, in order to 


se some desired object | ? And one whose uniformity of 


temperament gives no experience of such occasional expansion 
of power, has no faith in its possibility, or its effect: and hence 
he despairs, when the man of impulse becomes inspired. We throw 
out these brief hints with great diffidence: they can be of no 
further use, than to suggest something better than themselves to 
more competent thinkers. Our main obje ct inthe remarks which 
have been made on Priestley, has been to revive the mem ory of a 
great man, at a period more Sisonvable than any since his death, 
to a just estimate of his character; to furnish a faithful delinea- 
tion of his whole mind ; to aid in determining his true position 
among the benefactors of mankind ; and define his claims on the 
veneration of his country. If we awe in any degree succeeded 
in these objects, it will be no slight satisfaction to have performed 
some little part of the act of posthumous justice due from this 


generation, 





THE BEAUTIFUL, 


‘I love all beauty.’ 


I rove the beautiful that never dies— 
Whether it maketh in the human breast 
Its dwelling, or, diffus’d o’er earth and skies, 
‘Tis seen or felt—in motion or in rest. 
Whate’er can melt the heart, or lure the eyes 
In sound, form, hue, I love with keenest zest— 
The beautiful that all abroad doth shine 


I feel to be immortal and divine! 


The home-affections, sweet, and pure, and mild — 
How beautiful are they !—the links of heart 
That brethren bind—the parent and the child— 
The wedded souls no power can tear apart. 
How beautiful is conscience undefil’d, 
And truth, and courage that sustains the dart 
Of suffering meekly !—Beautiful the love 
That naught can force from its firm hold above! 


Oh, there is much of beautiful within 
The deep recesses of the human mind,— 
Yea, glorious traces of its origin 
Remain—bright feelings of the pure and kind ; 
And God-like power to counterbalance sin, 
And truth the eyes of error to unblind— 
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The Beautiful. 


Let others for man’s baseness on/y plead, 
This is my faith—my hopeful, happy creed! 


How beautiful is nature! the lone vales— 

The shrub-fring’d rocks, the mountains vast, the seas 
Begemm’'d with isles, and spotted o'er with sails— 

The weeds, the wild-flowers, and the forest-trees. 
‘he springs whose crystal tribute never fails— 

The winding streams —how beautiful are these! 
How fair the broad blue arch o’er all things bow’d 
When sunset flushes through the lingering cloud. 


And beautiful is summer's balmy night, 
When the soft stars are shining in the sky, 
And the pale moon is shedding pearly light— 
And beautiful is morning’s dewy eye 
Of rosy hue,—-and noontide blazing bright 
With many a mingling green and golden dye— 
And, oh, how beautiful the summer’s eve 
When weary hearts rejoice, or gentler grieve ! 


And full of beauty are the autumnal woods 

Checker'd with wan, and red and yellow leaves 
And winter lacks not beauty when his floods 

Are coped with ice, and when the snow-storm weaves 
A mantle for the fields, and glistening hoods 

For the tree- tops, and high the white dritt heaves— 
And flower-crown’d spring, when winter's frosty thrall 
She breaks, is yet more beautiful than all! 


Oh, how I love the beautiful, where’er 

It loving dwells,—in nature or in man ;— 
It calms my heart, it reconciles to care ; 

It lustre throws on the mysterious plan 
Of Providence. I feel the bright and fair, 

Can never lie beneath the Almighty’s ban. 
They lead my willing spirit up to Him! ; 
The beautiful makes Deity less dim! 


It tends to breed, to foster, and diffuse 

An universal love, by soft appeals 
To the touch’d spirit—Like the silent dews 

It calls out grace and fragrance—it unsteels 
Man's stubborn nature !—Ever then, my Muse, 

Be thine the will,—the effort that pevetle 
The forms of beauty kindled from above— 
The bright reflections of Eternal Love ! 

T. N. 
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ON THE CONDUCT OF MINISTERS SINCE THE MEETING OF 
PARLIAMENT. 


Ir is reported that one of the most influential members of the 
present Administration oheetved, when the result of the late « ‘lec- 
tions was becoming manifest, ‘ We shall be too strong This 
remarkable appre shension has been fat: ly verified. ‘The moral 
ascendency which they had obtained over the peaple is dissipated 
by the numerical superiority which they possess in the House. 
Their majority is too great for their reputation. Their influence 
over the intelligence and principle of the country has received 
self-inflicted wounds from which it can never recover. We write 
this far more in sorrow than in anger. We love to be confiding, 
and hate to be distrustful; next to the gratification of contemplat- 
ing the full realization by the people of the blessings which should 
have followed from reform, would have been that of receiving 
them from the hands of the authors of that reform. ‘This was 
surely no unreasonable expectation. With bitterness of soul we 
rebnquish it as a futile one, ‘Those blessings must and will still 
be realized ; but apparently only by along popular struggle. Of 
stern temper must be the future historian of that struggle, if he 
record not with deep commiseration what the Whig Administra- 
tion might have been, and what it was. 

Let none of our readers think our judgment premature. Many 
popular and useful measures may, and no doubt will, be intro- 
duced by the present Government. ‘There will be rhuch partial 
reformation in various departments. Unhappily for its members, 
the imperfections and limits of those reforms must now be ascribed 
not to their mability, but to their indisposition to proceed further, 
Their fidelity to the cause of the pe ople is already brought to ac- 
tual and decisive experiment. They may hereafter “purchase 
gratitude ; they can never again earn confidence. 

During the elections there were various symptoms of hostility, 
on the part of the Ministry, against the people. Their candidates 
were put in opposition to known and tried re formers, whose public 
conduct had evinced their fitness (their superior fitness, at least, 
over the often nameless creatures of party and influence set up 
against them) for the honourable trust of legislation. A suspi- 
cious but successful outery was raised against pledges, though 
there were but few and insignificant exceptions to the fact that 
the proposed pledges related to those broad and elementary prin- 
ciples on which every public man, with a spark of honesty, has 
made up his mind to take one side or the other, But these and 
other indications, of a similar description, might easily have been 
obliterated, or would soon have been forgotten, had a different 
spirit been shown by Ministers when parliame nt assembled. 

What was their first act? The re-appointment of a Tory 
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Speaker, to whom an ample retiring pension was already secured, 
so as to render him more independent of opinion than any Speaker 
who ever before filled the chair. The Speaker of that House is 
the first commoner of Great Britain. And this honour is treated 
as something with which a Whig Government may properly and 
gracefully compliment a Tory. The appointment was an insult 
to the country. As the House represents the people, so on state 
occasions the Speaker represents the House. The voice of the 
nation is uttered through the mouthpiece of an anti-reformer. 
There has been no such rigid economy as to make us believe that 
the temporary saving of 4000/. per annum was the real induce- 
ment for this sullying of the honour, and outrage on the feelings 
of the nation. It must be taken as meant to do that which it 
does, viz. show how slight and easy to be complimented away, is 
the difference between our present rulers and our former plun- 
derers and oppressors. 

By the King’s Speech it was contrived at once to raise the 
Irish repeal question, and declare war with the main body of the 
Irish Members, or rather with that individual to whom, whatever 
his errors, lreland owes so much. What have been the effects of 
this procedure? Not the settlement of the repeal question. No 
man in his senses could have expected that. A legislative sepa- 
ration has never been so popular in Ireland as at the present 
moment. Nor is it a question to be disposed of in a summary 
manner. Canada has its Parliament, and the West India islands 
have, many of them, their Parliaments; yet the empire is not 
dismembered thereby ; and many advantages might arise from 
putting Ireland on a similar footing. But we are not about to 
argue the question now. Probably there will be a time when the 
public will have quite enough of the discussion. It has certainly 
not been precluded by the debate and vote on the Address, But 
if that was not done, something else was. Division and dissen- 
sion were created amongst the reformers in Parliament. For this 
most unnecessary and mischievous act we hold Ministers re- 
sponsible. By the allusion in the King’s Speech, and the tone 
which was given to the debate at its very commencement, they 
sowed the seeds, which instantly sprang up, of unparalleled ani- 
mosities. They did all that they could to break up that phalanx 
of reformers against which all the Toryism in the House could 
have offered scarcely the slightest resistance. They agitated, 
most wantonly and wickedly, in order to put down O’Connell, 
and produce distinction and bitter hostility between their own ad- 
herents and the more thorough-going reformers. They com- 
menced the campaign with an infuriate attack upon men who 
had been their allies in carrying Parliamentary Reform, and who 
were their natural allies for any further proceedings on behalf of 
the people's rights and interests against the (formerly) common 
enemy. What can we say to such conduct as this? If there 
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was any One purpose more essential than another in the estima- 
tion of all enlightened and honest friends of improvement, it was 
the keeping together, in unbroken and cordial union, that par- 
liamentary strength which the reform had produced, for effecting 
the further changes in which alone consists its worth. They have 
done their utmost to break it up. But for them the word ‘re- 

eal’ need not have been heard within the walls of St. Stephen’s. 
Nay, more; they might, by a consistent course, have produced a 
moral certainty that it never would, 

Following their leaders, and Mr, Stanley is a proper huntsman to 
halloo on the pack, the Ministerial majority has evinced a coarse, 
clamorous, and insolent determination to put down the radical re- 
form minority, (made a minority and an opposition by the perverse 
course pursued, ) individually and collectively. Never, in the worst 
days of Pitt and Castlereagh, has there been a more outrageous and 
overbearing spirit displayed towards men whose attainments and 
abilities ought to have commanded the most respectful attention 
to the expression of their opinions, It will soon be found that 
this will not do; and the unutterable disgust excited in the minds 
of some of the new Members, who came up, in the honesty of 
their hearts, to support a reform Ministry in reform measures, 
and not to witness the baiting of a Radical, will probably extend 
itself so as to produce a little more decency and decorum. But 
the alienation is past healing. Ministers need not fear that they 
shall be identified with such men as O’Connell, or Hume, or 
Tennyson ; they have achieved that separation. ‘They have pur- 
chased the occasional and treacherous support of the rump of the 
Tory faction. They have weakened themselves for all good pur- 
poses. But still ‘ they are too strong.’ 

They are evidently strong enough to carry those further con- 
stitutional reforms by which alone the avowed purposes of the 
Reform Bill can be secured ; and it is as evident that they will 
not. We are no longer told, as we were while that Bill was yet 
pending, that the Ballot and Triennial Parliaments are reserved 
questions. The Ballot might be threatened while certain elections 
were in suspense ; but now, in face of evidence that never has 
more influence been exercised over voters than at the last elec- 
tion, it will have to encounter the full force of Ministerial oppo- 
sition. ‘Triennial Parliaments have been the morning and evenin 
| of Whig reformers for the last forty years. Triennial 
Parliaments and Household Suffrage were the creed of those who 
advocated reform at all. But that was in opposition days. All 
allusions to such matters are met by the inquiry, Have not the 
elections turned out well? We say, No, if the elected make no 
more provision for securing the freedom of a future choice. The 
people ought not always to be called on for such sacrifices as in 
the excitement of the last two years they have had the virtue to 
make ; and they will always be acted upon by the corrupting in- 
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fluences which are again successfully at work. Mr. Lyall would 
not haye been returned for London, nor Mr. Halcombe for Dover, 
had Ministers retained the popular attachment which for a short 
season they possessed. The Marylebone election has just re- 
ated the same warning, though in a different and better form. 

They are evidently strong enough to repeal the taxes on know- 
ledge; but here, unhappily, the question is whether they be strong 
enough to prevent the repeal of those taxes, We could scarcely 
believe our ears when we heard the reply of £ honest’ Lord 
Althorp to Mr. Warburton’s question on this subject; the ex- 
pectation had been so confidently entertained that a direct as- 
surance would be promptly given of their total repeal. We still 
hope that the removal of those most iniquitous imposts will be 
forced upon them. ‘That it will be forced, if we obtain it at all, 
is quite enough to decide the character of the Government. 

The great patron of ‘ useful knowledge’ has declared his aban- 
donment of those views of the necessity of an efficient plan of 
national education which have heretofore furnished him with the 
material of so much eloquence. He is now converted to the 
sufficiency of private charity, except perhaps in some of the large 
towns. At every step a hope vanishes, / 

The defence of military and naval sinecures, and the resist- 
ance to the authenticated publication of the division lists, were 
both in the old Ministerial style. The speeches without the 
names would puzzle our chronology; they might belong to any of 
the last fifty years; with the names they date themselves. 

Weeks are rapidly passing away; they will soon be months; 
and nothing is yet done for the people, Nothing yet done by a 
Whig Ministry, in a reformed Parliament, with an overwhelming 
majority. And still the cry is, § Give them time.’ What have 
they done with the time already ? Is it for them to complain of 
the endless discussions and recriminations which themselves ort- 
ginated? Before now, some half dozen measures of relief and 
improvement might have been carried through the Commons, 
had Ministers been so disposed. They have taken care that the 
time should be otherwise occupied. 

The poor, abortive, half-and-half project of Irish Church Re- 
form is all that has yet been produced to save appearances. 
And even this was postponed to the Coercion Bill. Ireland was 
told, with an insolence which was enough to make the calmest 
blood boil, that nothing should be done for her till she was bound, 
prostrate, and silent. The hypocrisy of this measure is more 
offensive than its tyranny. ‘he object was not to put down 
outrage. An accession of strength to the ordinary machinery 
of the law is the utmost that, by a Government obviously pa- 
ternal, would have been required for that purpose; and it 
would have been unanimously granted by the House, if there 
had been equal alacrity displayed in the adoption of remedial 
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measures. The real object was to put down Daniel O'Connell. 
But the power of Daniel O'Connell is solely in the opinions 
of his countrymen. He has obtained that power by being the 
champion of their rights. To incarcerate him and gag them 
will not destroy one atom of it. It can only be transmuted 
thereby into a more perilous form. What occasion was there 
for an honest Government to suspend the business of three king- 
doms, and the liberties of one, in order to attempt to put him 
down? He was not in the way of any beneficent measures by 
which Irish misery might have been alleviated. A sincere desire, 
shown in action, to benefit that ill-fated country, would have re- 
duced, and was the only means that could have reduced, his 

wer. There was nothing in O’Connell’s position which would 
have been formidable to a wise, just, and benevolent Administra- 
tion. The repeal agitation would necessarily have subsided had 
a few salutary reforms been adopted, a hearty desire shown to 
adopt others as soon as their efficiency could be ascertained, and 
the question of a local legislature been calmly waited for, and 
when brought forward, (if brought forward at all,) calmly dis- 
cussed. This would have been the course of considerate and 
patriotic men. This would have won for them ‘ golden opinions 
from all sorts of men.’ What have they now? ‘The following is 
part of a letter (not intended for publication) which we received 
lately from a friend in Ireland, who is no unreasoning, violent, 
party politician, but whose feelings represent those of the best 
class, morally and intellectually, in that country. 


‘The assertions of Earl Grey with respect to this large county espe- 
cially are monstrous falsehoods. What disturbances we have, and 
they are too many, arise from the unbearable oppression of the tithe- 
exactors and the Government-appointed magistracy. And the people, 
finding that their just complaints are unheeded, have at length been 
driven to take into their own hands the execution of justice to re- 
move the cumberers of the ground. -————, who was stoned 
in this part of the county a few months ago, was one of the fiercest 
tyrants on the face of the earth; for five years he oppressed the 
people in every possible way, and as in the prayer of Cassius in 
* Demerara,’ ‘ were many to suffer that he might live ?’ He was stoned 
in open day, This is more killing than murder; the same retribu- 
tion that a people would bestow on 4 hostile foreign fee. Not in the 
memory of the most fierce Tory has there been a murder committed 
for the sordid sake of the wealth possessed, in this country; and there 
is every security to person and property for those who cease from trou- 
bling, and who live in friendly intercourse with their neighbours, no 
matter what their creed be. 

‘But Earl Grey, instead of holding forth the sceptre of justice, 
wishes to rule us with a rod of iron, It remains to be seen whether 
the English people will submit to this tyranny on a part of themselves, 
If they are supine, away with the vain talk of a unity of interests, or 
a union of the two countries; they will be virtually disunited, and we 
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only wait our time to shake off all allegiance from a country, which, 


through the lust of power, agree to oppress one portion, for the very 
same cause that gave them the liberty they now enjoy. But I cannot 


think this will be the case.’ 

England has not been altogether supine on this fearful subject, 
though little has been done compared with what ought to have 
been done. But the people are, as yet, bewildered by what seems 
to them the strange turn that public affairs have taken. They 
know not what to think or believe. They see the men, between 
whom they split their votes as brother reformers, voting in almost 
constant opposition to each other, and waxing fierce in the wordy 
warfare. They hear those under whose guidance, last year, they 
advanced almost to the verge of rebellion for the reinstatement of 
Ministers, denounced by those Ministers, or attacked by their 

ladiators, as all but traitors. They are in such sore perplexity 
as the blind old patriarch, when he heard the voice of Jacob, but 
felt the rough hand of Esau. All their political feelings, notions, 
and associations, are dislocated. But a little time will recover 
them. The public spirit of England can never again be crushed 
as it has been crushed, or deluded as it has been deluded. Chaos 
is come again, but the elements will subside to their proper level. 
Ere long, there will be only the two great parties; those who 
would govern for their own advantage, and those who would have 
the people govern themselves for the common good. Of the latter 
party is our correspondent, Junius Redivivus, from one of whose 
communications sent to us early in last month, we take the follow- 
ing remarks. 

* The Reformed House of Commons, by the alacrity of their votes 
on the subject of the Bill for stripping Ireland, even of the semblance 
of freedom, have given ample evidence that the majority of their num- 
ber are merely the willing tools of the Whig Ministry. The preten- 
sions of attachment to freedom, with which they greeted their consti- 
tuents at the period of the elections, are shown to he false and hollow, 
and it is to be hoped that they will henceforth be marked men, and that 
whatever constituency shall henceforth return them, will be held to be 
as infamous as themselves. I write while the Bill is in its first stage, 
and the amendment of Mr. Tennyson negatived, which fact I take to 
be indicative of the ultimate result. At this period the minds of the 
English people scarce seem sufficiently on the alert, they seem to re- 
gard the proceeding with rather more of apathy than is exactly whole- 
some. It may be a deceptive appearance, and I would fain hope 80, 
for although the Bill is apparently directed only against a few disor- 
derly Irishmen, it is in reality an engine of the most abhorrent oppres- 
sion, by which eight millions of people are placed under the arbitrary 
rule of military officers, a race of men whose success in life depends 
entirely upon their sycophancy to absolute power, without appeal, each 
one to his Superior, from the lowest up to the highest. What a per- 
“rae obnoxious to them or to their superiors has to expect, when tried 
0 — has been clearly shown forth in their conduct to Somerville 

rereton.” Humanity shown to the people, is in their estimation 
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one of the highest crimes, and the “‘ gentlemen” who let themselves out 
for wages to wear a livery, and to perform legalized murder, will-in- 
fallibly visit it with the most unsparing ferocity; for the very fact of 
evincing humanity, is a tacit reproach to themselves. Martial law, 
and all its brutal accompaniments, is about to be proclaimed in Ireland, 
and if the people of England calmly look on, and permit the working 
of atrocity, they will ere long be made to reap the penalty of their 
supineness, in their own persons, ‘The true object in suspending all 
law, is not the putting down of illegal, by legal, outrage, but the reso- 
lution of the Whigs to maintain, under the show of a sham reform, 
the Irish Church establishment, and the mischievous impost of tithes, 
in all which the oligarchy, and themselves as a portion of the oligar- 
chy, are so deeply interested, as a provision for the “ scions of their 
noble stocks.”” They know that ifthe Irish Church should fall, it will 
infallibly drag down the English Church in its ruins, and they would 
rather brutalize the people after the recipe of Mr. Stanley, than give 
up their prey. They go cautiously to work in the matter, and take 
advantage of some remaining prejudices amongst the English people, 
to call the Irish hard names, and begin the struggle on their soil as an 
outpost. They will if they can, destroy the Irish leaders. Remorse will 
scarcely prevent them, if fear does not, and if the English people look 
calmly on, what shall prevent them from suffering in turn under a 
yoke like that they will have permitted to be placed around the necks 
of their brethren? The Humes and the Attwoods will scarcely escape 
the fate of the O’Connells and Shiels, when once the dogs of war are 
slipped, with the unsparing aristocracy on the vantage ground. The 
days of Manchester, and worse than Manchester, will have returned. 

‘ With regard to Ireland, the fact of disturbances existing on her soil 
is nothing new; they have existed ever since the period of its con- 
quest, and will continue to exist so long as misrule shall continue, 
and it requires no ghost from the grave to prophesy, that misrule will 
not cease so long as the Whig Ministry shall hold the reins of power. 
The proximate source of Irish turbulence, is the pressure of population 
against the means of subsistence, toa greater extent than in almost 
any other country ; the immediate source, is the misrule which pre- 
vents that education, which would remove the causes of over-popula- 
tion. There are numerous persons who reason ina most absurd strain, 
that absenteeism is the sole cause of Irish misery, as if the people at 
large would get a jot more of the produce of the land, as if they would 
pay less rent, with a resident than with an absentee proprietary. These 
reasoners say, ‘“* Let the produce of the soil be consumed on the soil. 
Instead of exporting it, let it be paid away in Poor’s Rates.” They 
seem to forget altogether, that much of the produce sent away, is re- 
paid by necessaries of English manufacture, and that their proposition 
is saying, in other words, * Sell all your clothes and buy food with 
the money.” And as for the rent which the landlords get from their 
property, their understanding will not let them imagine, that whether 
the landlord resides upon his estate or in England, he would purchase 
with his money just the same articles of foreign production, and 
whether he consumed the produce of his estate in Irish provisions on 
the spot, or exported it for his consumption in England, could make 
uo difference, The only difference which could possibly occur by land- 
No. 76, y 
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lords being bound to the soil would be, that they would give work to 
some few Irish domestic servants, and some few mechanics, and by 
just so much England would suffer. Cut off all communication be- 
tween England and Ireland, and the latter would be plus food, minus 
clothes, and thus be enabled to breed more beggars. Kill off the land- 
lords, and a larger portion of beggars might be made to exist on the 
same soil, and if the beggars procured nothing but food, and had no- 
thing to sell to buy clothes, they might in time be bred down into the 
state of entire savages. The landlords help to produce this state of 
things by their conduct in renting their estates to the highest bidder, 
taking advantage of the numbers in the market. They, or their agents, 
rent the land in small potato patches, on which it is impossible for 
any reputable peasant to exist in comfort, and consequently numerous 
families exist in misery, where a few only should be placed. Were 
the landlords to calculate the capabilities of a farm, and so to adapt the 
size and rent, that a farmer might get a comfortable income, he would 
bring up his family respectably, and set an example to those around 
him, as is the case in many parts of England, and where possibly, in 
some few cases, the Poor Laws may act favourably, as a penalty upon 
the landlords who neglect the moral condition of the peasantry around 
them, and are punished by being obliged to maintain the paupers re- 
sulting from over-multiplication. Only in this point of view, can it be 
contemplated as a desirable object to introduce Poor Laws in Ireland. 
Were the landlords obliged to maintain the pauper-bred peasantry, it 
is just possible that they would find it to their interest to discourage 
potato patches, and thus diminish breeding, The home colonization 
scheme of Mr. Sadler, would, if persevered in, produce the same effects 
in England as Ireland is now labouring under. The Whitefeet, and 
men of a dozen other denominations, who prowl, and have prowled, by 
night, may all be classed as starving men, who, like the wild beasts of 
the forest, seek their prey in darkness, They are the pinched and un- 
fed paupers of Ireland. Were the paupers of England in the same 
condition, they would do the same things. No man who has sufficient 
food, and a home, and a bed, is fond of midnight wandering. It has 
been said that the rents in Ireland are enormously high. This seems 
strange. If so, why do not the English landlords offer their farms to 
Irish tenants, and thus raise their rents? Because they fear that they 
would lose more in Poor's Rates, than they gained in rent. But 
whatever be the case in Ireland, there is no doubt that the people are 
gradually improving, and it may be doubted, whether more murders 
occur in Ireland than in England, compared with the population. 
Had any thing like wisdom or honesty governed the councils of the 
Whigs, the tithes might have been commuted, and preserved as an 
education fund for the people, just as the American people, when lay- 
ing out a new state, preserve a quantity of the land to produce a reve- 
nue for the maintenance of schools. But that which the people would 
freely have given for so useful a purpose, will be unflinchingly resisted, 
when applied for by a coarse soldiery, for the benefit of a disgustingly 
rapacious clergy. 
‘ The Whigs, with their large majority of an obsequious House of 
are doubtless triumphant for the present, and together with 
Mr, Stanley, gloat in unseemly mirth over their unhallowed purpose, 
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but let them beware! Even though Ireland be for a while stricken 
down, the dormant spirit of E ngland only slumbers. Ifa treacherous 
executive succeeds for a while in breaking down the barrier of the laws, 
there will come at last a fearful day of retribution, when acts of in- 
demnity will be held of no avail, by a long suffering, betrayed, and 
insulted people. “ He who sheds man’s blood, by man shall his blood 
be shed!” ‘The barricades of Paris were built up in the defence of a 
broken covenant, Let not those who would play a Bourbon part, 
dream of so light an escape. hey are hated with a hate no time can 
quench, and there are many who would follow them to the ends of the 
earth, to visit a nation’s vengeance upon them, for the abhorrent cruelty 
which, in the day of power, knew not how to spare the advocates of 
a patriot cause. Such feelings of revenge are to be deplored, but they 
are, alas! a part of the present condition of humanity.’ 





TO KATHLEEN, 


Tuov hast jetty eyes in brightness glancing, 
Glossy ringlets in the free air dancing, 

Cheek from rose to lily ever changing 

As thro’ feeling’s world thy thought is ranging. 


Thou bringest gifts of nature’s fairest treasure 
o those who reckon every flower a pleasure, 

Dewy darlings! exquisite creations, 

E’en their shadows seem to haye sensations! 


Yet should beauty fade, and flowers wither, 

I will bid thee ever welcome hither; 

Though every charm beside were from thee parted 
Thou hast that best of all—thou’rt honest-hearted. 


Then welcome Kathleen, whatsoe’er thou bringest, 
Welcome hither when this way taou wingest, 

Not for eye, or cheek, or dewy blossom, 

But the heart thou wear'st within thy bosom, 
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PAULINE; A FRAGMENT OF A CONFESSION.* 


‘Tux most deeply interesting adventures, the wildest vicissitudes, 
the most daring explorations, the mightiest magic, the fiercest con- 
flicts, the brightest triumphs, and the most affecting catastrophes, 
are those of the spiritual world. Many a self-educated man 
could tell a history, as full as that of Robinson Crusoe, of inge- 
nious expedients and contrivances, to supply the deficiency of his 
mental furniture and resources; and fascinating would be the 
narrative of the toil, the desperation, the inventions, and the per- 
severance of his solitary intellectual life. A poor gardener’s boy 
in the Highlands of Scotland, such as Stone the mathematician, 
had quite as much to do for himself mentally, as must have been 
done for his physical support had he been shipwrecked on Juan 
Fernandez, And would not the history of Lord Bacon’s rich 
and stately intellect, the showing how he built up its regal palace, 
and organized its powers, and conquered remote provinces to its 
dominion, and cultivated its various possessions, and overturned, 
first in himself and then for others, the ancient dynasties and des- 
potisms beneath which reason had crouched, and founded a new 
order of things in the world of philosophy ; would not this be as 
great a theme as the battles of Alexander, the conquest of 
Darius, the inyasion of India, the scenes of the temple in the 
Lybian desert, and of the banqueting hall in Babylon, the found- 
ing of Alexandria, and the generation of a brood of kingdoms ? 
The faculty of description may be as efficiently exercised in con- 
veying the conception of a state of mind as in imparting that ofa 
group of figures or a landscape. The abasement. of a mighty 
spirit, brooding over the wreck of character produced by its own 
mistaken daring, may be invested with all the touching sublimity 
of the historical incident of Marius sitting amid the ruins of 
Carthage. The soul has its seasons, which may be sung with all 
their contrasted, yet connected phenomena, and with as many an 
episode to be naturally and gracefully interwoven, as the solar 
year. There is an art, not less felicitous than that which produces 
characters like a Creator, and links events together like a provi- 
dence, and makes its combinations tend to the premeditated result 
like an overruling fate or destiny, in that which traces the growth 
of an individual mind, the influences upon it of things external, 
the powers unfolding themselves within it with all their harmonies 
and discords, the ties of association flowing hither and thither 
like the films of a spider's web, yet strong as iron, bands, its 
prevailing tendencies and frequent irregularities, with all that 
makes it a microcosm, if it be not rather the world of matter that 
is the microcosm, and that of mind, the true and essential nniverse 
alone worthy of observation and interest. Whoever may tell of 
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visiting Timbuctoo, and tracing the course of the Niger; what- 
ever veracious histories may be put forth of kingdoms, ancient or 
modern, near or remote ; how wondrous soever may be the le- 
gends which romancers indite of heroes who braved the terrors of 
magic, who slew the brave, and loved the beautiful, who now 
ascended thrones, and anon were cast into dungeons: in all the 
facts and fictions of outer being, which is but as outer darkness 
to the light within, never let the world be unheedful of those who 
have aught to tell concerning the human soul, so that they be but 
duly qualified by ‘ metaphysical aid,’ and make their revelations 
with the ascertained authority of philosophical observation or 
poetic inspiration. Rightly has Dr. Channing told us, in that 
noble exhortation to ‘ honour all men,’* that ‘the great revelation 
which man now needs is a revelation of man to himself;’ and 
that ‘ the mystery within ourselves, the mystery of our spiritual, 
accountable, immortal nature, it behoves us to explore ; happy 
are they who have begun to penetrate it.’ With sorrow and shame 
we say it, that little is to be expected from professional theolo- 
gians in this great service. Here and there amongst philosophers 
and poets, we find a true hierophant, one who knows what ts in 
man, and makes it visible, so that we gaze fixedly, as if at the up- 
raising of the veil of Isis. From whatever quarter the light may 
come, we hail it reverently and gladly. In this is the power of 
Channing’s own eloquent preachments, to which we have repeat- 
edly done homage. This was the charm of those benignant spe- 
culations, in which Bailey showed the growth and rights of opinion. 
This is the soul of the luscious melodies of Tennyson, and of the 
loftier strains of Coleridge. And this must be found in every 
one whose brows are destined to wear the laurel, or be irradiated 
by the halo. 

The knowledge of mind is the first of sciences; the records 
of its formation and workings are the most important of histories ; 
and it is eminently a subject for poetical exhibition. The annals 
of a poet’s mind are poetry. Nor has there ever been a genuine 
bard, who was not in himself more poetical than any of his pro- 
ductions, They are emanations of his essence, He himself is, 
or has been, all that he truly and touchingly, i. e. posticay? de- 
scribes. Wordsworth, indeed, never carried a pedlar’s pack, nor 
did Byron ever command a pirate ship, or Coleridge shoot an 
albatross ; but there were times and moods in which their thoughts 
intently realized, and identified themselves with the reflective Wan- 
derer, the impetuous Corsair, and the ancient Mariner. They felt 
their feelings, thought their thoughts, burned with their passions 
dreamed their dreams, and lived their lives, or died their deaths, 
In relation to his creations, the poet is the omnific spirit in 
whom they have their being. All their vitality must exist in his 
life. He only, in them, ifantays to us fragments of himself. The 
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, in which a great poet should reveal the whole of himself to 
mankind would be a study, a delight, and a power, for which there 
is yet no parallel ; and around which the noblest creations of the 
noblest writers would range themselves as subsidiary luminaries. 

These thoughts have been suggested by the work before us, 
which, though evidently a hasty and imperfect sketch, has truth 
and life in it, which gave us the thrill, and laid hold of us with 
the power, the sensation of which has never yet failed us as a test 
of genius. Whoever the anonymous author may be, he is a poet. 
A pretender to science cannot always be safely judged of bya 
brief publication, for the knowledge of some facts does not imply 
the knowledge of other facts; but the claimant of poetic honours 
may generally be appreciated by a few pages, often by a few lines, 
for if they be poetry, he is a poet. We cannot judge of the house 
by the brick, but we can judge of the statue of Hercules by its 
foot. We felt certain of Tennyson, before we saw the book, by 
a few verses which had straggled into a newspaper; we are not 
less certain of the author of Pauline. 

Pauline is the recipient of the confessions: the hero is as 
anonymous as the author, and this is no matter; for poet is the 
title both of the one and the other. The confessions have nothing 
in them which needs names: the external world is only reflected 
in them in its faintest shades; its influences are only described 
after they have penetrated into the intellect. We have never read 
any thing more yg Sgr ane The whole composition is of 
the spirit, spiritual. The scenery is in the chambers of thought; 
the agencies are powers and passions; the events are transitions 
from one state of spiritual existence to another. And yet the 
composition is not dreamy ; there is on it a deep stamp of reality. 
Still less is it characterised by coldness. It has visions that we love 
to look upon, and tones that touch the inmost heart till it responds. 

The poet's confessions are introduced with an analysis of his 
spiritual constitution, in which he is described as having an in- 
tense consciousness of individuality, combined with a sense of 

wer, a self-supremacy, and a ‘ principle of restlessness which 
would be all, have, see, know, taste, feel all ;’ of this essential self, 
imagination is described as the characteristic quality; an imagi- . 
nation, steady and unfailing in its power. A ‘ yearning after God,’ 
or supreme and universal good, unconsciously cherished through 
the earlier stages of the history, keeps this mind from utterly dis- 
Sipating itself; and, which seems to us the only point in which the 
coherence fails, there is added an unaptness for love, a mere per- 
ception of the beautiful, the perception being felt more precious 
than its object. 

In the progress and developement of the being thus constituted, 
we first see a solitary boy, whose mind neither parent, teacher, nor 
friend seems to be in communion with, or influencing ; untutored 


by any one, unattracted towards any one, shut up by himself in a 
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library, and spontaneously intent on those great classic writers of 
antiquity, who should be thus studied when studied by boys at all, 
instead of being vulgarized by the whippery of grammar schools. 


‘ They came to me in my first dawn of life, 
Which passed alone with wisest ancient books, 
All halo-girt with fancies of my own, 
And I myself went with the tale—a god, 
Wandering after beauty—or a giant, 
Standing vast in the sunset—an old hunter, 
Talking with gods—or a high-crested chief, 
Sailing with troops of friends to Tenedos ;— 
I tell you, naught has ever been so clear 
As the place, the time, the fashion of those lives. 
I had not seen a work of lofty art, 
Nor woman’s beauty, nor sweet nature’s face, 
Yet, I say, never morn broke clear as those 
On the dim clustered isles in the blue sea: 
The deep groves, and white temples, and wet caves— 
And nothing ever will surprise me now— 
Who stood beside the naked Switt-footed, 
Who bound my forehead with Proserpine’s hair.’ 


But the ideal, though thus strongly infused into his being, did 
not wholly pervade, or permanently elevate it. A vague sense of 
power was generated, but the pressure of circumstances kept the 
spirit down ; restraint humbled and corrupted the soul; and the 
mental and moral degradation which had commenced, would have 
proceeded rapidly and fatally, but that a purity of taste had been 
produced, which interposed to check the downward progress ; and 
in music a ministry was found which was one of preservation, till 
the soul was ripened for higher aspirations. 


‘ As peace returned, I sought out some pursuit: 
And song rose—no new impulse—but the one 
With which all others best could be combined, 
My life has not been that of those whose heaven 
Was lampless, save where poesy shone out ; 

But as a clime, where glittering mountain-tops, 
And glancing sea, and forests steeped in light, 
Give back reflected the far-flashing sun; 

For music (which is earnest of a heaven, 

Seeing we know emotions strange by it, 

Not else to be revealed) is as a voice, 

A low voice calling Fancy, as a friend, 

To the green Wools in the gay summer time. 
And she fills all the way with dancing shapes, 
Which have made painters pale ; and they go on 
While stars look at them, and winds call to them, 
As they leave life’s path for the twilight world, 
Where the dead gather. This was not at first, 
For I scarce knew what I would do. I had 

No wish to paint, no yearning—but I sang.’ 
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Dissatisfied with his own acquirements and achievements, the 
young minstrel now seeks to know what has been done by the 
master spirits of the earth ; he gazes on the works of mighty bards 
and sages; he looks unappalled, for he finds his own thoughts 
recorded, and his own powers exemplified; he turns from them 
to self-study and analysis; his sight is sharpened and his power 
excited by introspection ; he feels the misgivings felt of old, and 
would make, or recognise the discovery desired of old: he too 
would solve the world’s enigma. 


‘I dreamed not of restraint, but gazed 
Mn all things: schemes and systems went and came, 
And I was proud (being vainest of the weak), 
In wandering o’er them, to seek out some one 
To be my own; as one should wander o'er 
The white way for a star.’ 


He enters the world, and the bright theories which at first spread 
their lustre over the affairs of real life, are soon darkened and dis- 
sipated by his nearer observance. A corresponding change in him- 
self follows. 


‘ And suddenly, without heart-wreck, I awoke 
As from a dream—I said, ’twas beautiful, 
Yet but a dream; and so adieu to it. 
As some world-wanderer sees in a far meadow 
Strange towers, and walled gardens, thick with trees, 
Where singing goes on, and delicious mirth, 
And laughing fairy creatures peeping over, 
And on the morrow, when he comes to live 
For ever by those springs, and trees, fruit-flushed 
And fairy bowers—all his search is vain. 
WellI remember * * * * 
First went my hopes of perfecting mankind, 
And faith in them—then freedom in itself, 
And virtue in itself—and then my motives’ ends, 
And powers and loves ; and human love went last. 
I felt this no decay, because new powers 
Rose as old feelings left—wit, mockery, 
And happiness; for I had oft been sad, 
Mistrusting my resolves: but now I cast 
Hope joyously away—I laughed and said, 
“No more of this "—I must not think ; at length 
I look’d again to see how all went on.’ 


The consciousness of intellectual power when the moral facul- 
ties were thus chilled into heartlessness and selfishness, is splen- 
didly pictured. 


‘ My powers were greater—as some temple seemed 
My soul, where naught is changed, and incense rolls 
Around the altar—only God is gone, 

And some dark spirit sitteth in his seat! 
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So I passed through the temple ; and to me 

Knelt troops of shadows ; and they cried, ‘* Hail, king ! 
‘* We serve thee now, and thou shalt serve no more! 
“ Call on us, prove us, let us worship thee !” 

And I said, ‘* Are ye strong—let fancy bear me 

‘* Far from the past.”—And I was borne away 

As Arab birds float sleeping in the wind, 

O’er deserts, towers, and forests, I being calm ; 

And I said, “ I have nursed up energies, 

“ They will prey on me.” And a band knelt low, 

And cried, ** Lord, we are here, and we will make 

“ A way for thee—in thine appointed life 

“ Olookon us!’ And I said, ** Ye will worship 
‘Me; but my heart must worship too.’ They shouted, 
“ Thyself—thou art our king!” So I stood there 
ee rs es Fe 


This state, which every superior mind has probably been in, and 
which has endured through the whole existence of some extraor- 
dinary men—Voltaire for instance ; is described through several 
pages, with its various incidents, fluctuations, and modifications, 
until the moral power shows its returning life by a feeling of irri- 
table dissatisfaction, a longing after higher good, and a sense of 
capacity for its enjoyment. ‘There is a groping about after some- 
thing to rest upon; a vain attempt to cherish delusion and preju- 
dice, rather than be left utterly loveless; and at length the soul 
throws itself upon religion, like a hunted bird dropping into its 
own nest. 


‘O God! where does this tend—-these struggling aims ! 
What would I have? what is this “ sleep,’ which seems 
To bound all? can there be a“ waking” point 
Of crowning life? The soul would never rule— 

It would be first in all things—it would have 
Its utmost pleasure filled,—but that complete 
Commanding for commanding sickens it. 

The last point that I can trace is, rest beneath 
Some better essence than itself—in weakness ; 
This is “ myself”—not what I think should be, 
And what is that I hunger for but God ? 

My God, my God! let me for once look on thee 
As though naught else existed: we alone. 

And as creation crumbles, my soul’s spark 
Expands till I can say, “ Even from myself 

** |-meed thee, and I feel thee, and I love thee ; 

Ido not plead my rapture in thy works 
“‘ For love of thee—or that I feel as one 
** Who cannot die—but there is that in me 
“ Which turns to thee, which loves, or which should love.” 


‘ Why have I girt myself with this hell-dress ? 
Why haye I laboured to put out my life ? 
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Is it not in my nature to adore, 

And e’en for allmy reason do I not 

Feel him, and thank him, and pray to him ?—Now. 
Can I forego the trust that he loves me ? 

Do I not feel a love which only onE..... 

O thou pale form, so dimly seen, deep-eyed, 

[ have denied thee calmly—do I not 

Pant when I read of thy consummate deeds, 

And burn to see thy calm, pure truths out-flash 
The brightest gleams of earth's philosophy ? 

Do I not shake to hear aught questionthee?.... 


‘If I am erring save me, madden me, 
Take from me powers, and pleasures—let me die 
Ages, so I see thee: I am knit round 
As with a charm, by sin and lust and pride, 
Yet tho’ my wandering dreams have seen all shapes 
Of strange delight, oft have I stood by thee— 
Have I been keeping lonely watch with thee, 
In the damp night by weeping Olivet, 
Or leaning on thy bosom, proudly less— 
Or dying with thee on the lonely cross— 
Or witnessing thy bursting from the tomb !’ 


And now when he has run the whole toilsome yet giddy round 
and arrived at the goal, there arises, even though that goal be 
religion, or because it is religion, a yearning after human sympa- 
thies and affections, which would not have assorted with any state 
or moment of the previous experience; he could not have loved 
before ; at one time it would have been only a fancy, a cold, and 
yet perhaps extravagant imagining; at another, a low and selfish 
passion. Some souls are purified by love, others are purified for 
love. Othello needed not Desdemona to listen to his tale of 
disastrous chances; they were only external perils, repaid by 
elevated station ; but the mind that has gone through more than 
his vicissitudes, been in deeper dangers, and deadlier struggles, 
even when it rests at last in a far higher repose and dignity, yearns 
for some one who will ¢ seriously incline’ to listen to the ‘ strange 
eventful history,’ one who will sympathize and soothe, who will 
receive the confession, and give eadaichition of heaven its best 
earthly ratification, that of a pure and loving heart. The poem 
is addressed to Pauline; with her it begins, and ends; and her 
presence is felt throughout, as that of a second conscience, wounded 
by evil, but never stern, and incorporate in a form of beauty, which 
blends and softens the strong contrasts of different portions of the 
poem, so that all might be murmured by the breath of affection. 

he author cannot expect such a poem as this to be popular, to 
make ‘a hit,’ to produce a ¢ sensation.’ The public are but slow 
in recognising the claims of Tennyson, whom in some respects he 
resembles ; and the common eye scarcely yet discerns among the 
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laurel-crowned, the form of Shelley, who seems (how justly, we 
stop not now to discuss,) to have been the god of his early idola- 
try. Whatever inspiration may have been upon him from that 
deity, the mysticism of the original oracles has been happily 
avoided. And whatever resemblance he may bear to Tennyson, 
(a fellow-worshipper probably at the same shrine) he owes nothing 
of the perhaps inferior melody of his verse to an employment of 
archaisms which it is difficult to defend from the charge of aflec- 
tation. But he has not given himself the chance for popularity 
which Tennyson did, and which it is evident that he easily might 
have done. His poem stands alone, with none of those slight 
but taking accompaniments, songs that sing themselves, sketches 
that every body knows, light little lyrics, floating about like hum- 
ming birds, around the trunk and foliage of the poem itself; and 
which would attract so many eyes, and delight so many ears, that 
will be slow to perceive the higher beauty of that composition, and 
to whom a sycamore is no sycamore, unless it be ‘ musical with 
bees.’ That his not having done so, is owing to no want of the 
picturesque faculty, the grace, the sentiment which give their 
charm to such minor effusions, can soon be shown by a few quo- 
tations taken as they rise in the volume. £ We shall intermix with 
these as they may happen to come, others of a higher class, to 
complete the exemplification already contained in our citations of 
the author’s powers. 

The following is a pretty instance of that peculiarity of modern 
poetry, arising from its more philosophical character, by which the 
internal is brought to illustrate the external, and the feeling is 


made an image of the object. 


‘ Spring’s first breath 
Blew soft from the moist hills—the black-thorn boughs, 
So dark in the bare wood; when glistening 
In the sunshine were white with coming buds, 
Like the bright side of a sorrow—and the banks 
Had violets opening from sleep like eyes.’ 


Shelley was the author's adoration and inspiration when it was, 
or seemed to him, a solitary thing to feel that power, which he now 
believes to be expanding into dominion. The fervency, the remem- 
brance, the half regret mingling with the exultation of the follow- 
ing passage are as true, as its leading image is beautiful. 


‘ Sun-treader—life and light be thine for ever ; 
Thou art gone from us—years go by—and spring 
Gladdens, and the young earth is beautiful, 

Yet thy songs come not—other bards arise, 
But none like thee—they stand—thy majesties, 
Like mighty works which tell some Spirit there 
Hath sat regardless of neglect and scorn, 

Till, its long task completed, it hath risen 
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And left us, never to return: and all 

Rush in to peer and praise when all in vain. 

The air seems bright with thy past presence yet, 
But thou art still for me, as thou hast been 
When I have stood with thee, as on a throne 
With all thy dim creations gathered round 

Like mountains,—and I felt of mould like them, 
And creatures of my own were mixed with them, 
Like things half-lived, catching and giving life. 
But thou art still for me, who have adored, 
Though single, panting but to hear thy name, 
Which I believed a spell to me alone, 

Scarce deeming thou wert as a star to men— 

As one should worship Jong a sacred spring 
Scarce worth a moth’s flitting, which long grasses cross, 
And one small tree embowers droopingly, 


-Joying to see some wandering insect won, 


To live in its few rushes—or some locust 

To pasture on its boughs—or some wild bird 
Stoop for its freshness from the trackless air, 
And then should find it but the fountain-head, 
Long lost, of some great river—washing towns 
And towers, and seeing old woods which will live 
But by its banks, untrod of human foot, 

Which, when the great sun sinks, lie quivering 

In light as some thing lieth half of life 

Before God’s foot—waiting a wondrous change 
—Then girt with rocks which seek to turn or stay 
Its course in vain, for it does ever spread 

Like a sea’s arm as it goes rolling on, 

Being the pulse of some great country—so 

Wert thou to me—and art thou to the world. 

And I, perchance, half feel a strange regret, 

That I am not what I have been to thee.’ 


Painful, and yet one of the few pains which are lovely, is the 
change described in the lines which follow, and the feeling with 
which it is combined. | 


And then know that this curse will come on us, 
To see our idols perish—we may wither, 

Nor marvel—we are clay ; but our low fate 
Should not extend to them, whom trustingly 

We sent before into Time's yawning gulf, 

To face whate’er may lurk in darkness there— 
To see the painters’ glory pass, and feel 

Sweet music move us not as once, or worst, 

To see decaying wits ere the frail body 

Decays, Naught makes me trust in love so really, 
As the delight of the contented lowness 

With which I gaze on souls I'd keep for ever 

In beauty—lI'd be sad to equal them ; 
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I'd feed their fame e’en from my heart's best blood, 
Withering unseen, that they might flourish still.’ 


Here is a picture, 

‘ Andromeda! 
And she is with me—years roll, I shall change, 
But change can touch her not—so beautiful 
With her dark eyes, earnest and still, and hair 
Lifted and spread by the salt-sweeping breeze ; 
And one red-beam, all the storm leaves in heaven, 
Resting upon her eyes and face and hair, 
As she awaits the snake on the wet beach, 
By the dark rock, and the white wave just breaking 
At her feet; quite naked and alone,—a thing 
You doubt not, nor fear for, secure that God 
Will come in thunder from the stars to save her.’ 


Our next quotation is towards the conclusion of the poem, 
where the recovering spirit meekly and trustingly invokes the 
tendings of affection for its perfect restoration. 


‘The land which gave me thee shall be our home, 
Where nature lies all wild amid her lakes 
And snow-swathed mountains, and vast pines all girt 
With ropes of snow—where nature lies all bare, 
Suffering none to view her but a race 
Most stinted and deformed—like the mute dwarfs 
Which wait upon a naked Indian queen. 
And there (the time being when the heavens are thick 
With storms) I'll sit with thee while thou dost sing 
Thy native songs, gay as a desert bird 
Who crieth as he flies for perfect joy, 
Or telling me old stories of dead knights. 
Or I will read old lays to thee—how she, 
The fair pale sister, went to her chill grave 
With power to love, and to be loved, and live. 
Or we will go together, like twin gods 
Of the infernal world, with scented lamp 
Over the dead—to call and to awake— 
Over the unshaped images which lie 
Within my mind’s cave—only leaving all 
That tells of the past doubts. So when spring comes, 
And sunshine comes again like an old smile, 
And the fresh waters, and awakened birds, 
And budding woods await us—lI shall be 
Prepared, and we will go and think again, 
And all old loves shall come to us—but changed 
As some sweet thought which harsh-words veiled before ; 
Feeling God loves us, and that all that errs, 
Is a strange dream which death will dissipate ; 
And then when.I am firm we'll seek again 
My own land, and again I will approach 
My old designs, and calmly look on all 
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The works of my past weakness, as one views 
Some scene where danger met him long before.’ 


Our limits compel us to pause. Our opinion will be readily 
inferred from the quantity which we have quoted from a publica- 
tion of only seventy pages. The chief blemish is a note ascribed 
to Pauline, p. 55; and there are a few passages rather obscure, 
‘ but that’s not much.’ In récognising a poet we cannot stand 
upon trifles, nor fret ourselves about such matters. ‘Time enough 
for that afterwards, when larger works come before us. Archimedes 
in the bath had many particulars to settle about specific gravities, 


and Hiero’s crown, but he first gave a glorious leap and shouted 
Eureka! 





WRITINGS OF JUNIUS REDIVIVUS.* 


Tue prolific and popular writer who has stumbled upon this 
pseudonyme, literally, as we surmise, ‘ in default of a better,’ (for 
a title less indicative of his individualizing peculiarities could not 
well have been chosen,) has recently made himself known through 
our pages to as many of the readers of the ‘ Repository’ as had 
not made his acquaintance previously through some other medium. 
By including us among the many organs of utterance throngh 
which he speaks forth the truths which are in him, to a world 
which never stood more in need of truths so profitable, he has 
afforded to us a testimonial of his good wishes and good opinion, 
which we prize highly, but which would be somewhat less precious 
to us, if it carried with it any obligation to be silent concerning 
the good we think of him. We know to what constructions we 
expose ourselves in praising an avowed contributor to our work ; 
but no person shall be a contributor to any work of ours whom we 
cannot conscientiously praise. As of all other friends, so of 
literary auxiliaries, we hold nothing unfit to be spoken which Is 
fit to be thought. And they who, in all cases without exception, 
regulate their speech by no other rule than that of sincerity and 
simplicity, are indeed more liable to misconstruction on any single 
occasion than those who are studious of appearances, but less so 
in their total career: on that security we rely. 

On the present occasion our remarks will relate, not so much 
to the two books of which we have transcribed the titles, or any 
of the other writings of the same author, but rather to the quali- 
ties of the author himself as therein exhibited. Nor is this, when 
rightly considered, the least important of the aspects under which 
a book, be it ever so valuable, (unless it be a book of pure sci- 
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ence,) can be looked at. Let the word be what it may, so it be 
but spoken with a truthful intent, this one thing musé be in- 
teresting in it, that it has been spoken by man—that it is the 
authentic record of something which has actually been thought or 
felt by a human being. Let that be sure, and even though in 
every other sense the word be false, there is a truth in it greater 
than that which it affects to communicate: we learn from it to 
know one human soul. ¢ Man is infinitely precious to man,’ not 
only because where sympathy is not, what we term fo live is but 
to get through life, but because in all of us, except here and there 
a star-like, self-poised nature, which seems to have attained with- 
out a struggle the heights to which others must clamber in some 
travail and distress, the beginning of all nobleness and strength is 
the faith that such nobleness and such strength have existed and 
do exist in others, how few soever and how scattered. A book 
which gives evidence of any rare kind of moral qualities in its 
author is a treasure to which all the contents of all other books 
are as dross. What is there in the writings even of Plato or of 
Milton so eternally valuable to us as the assurance they give that 
a Plato and a Milton have been ? been in this very world of ours, 
where, therefore, we also, according to the measure of our oppor- 
tunities, may, if we will, be the like. ‘The gospel itself is not 
more a gospel (évayyeAiov) by the doctrines it teaches, than be- 
cause it is the record of the life of Christ. 

It is one of the evils of modern periodical writings, that we 
rarely learn from them to know their author. In those sibylline 
leaves wherein men scatter abroad their thoughts, or what seem 
their thoughts, we have little means of identifying the productions 
of the same sibyl; and no one particular oracle affords by itself 
sufficient materials for judging whether the prophet be a real 
soothsayer. It is so easy in a single article to pass off adopted 
ideas and feelings for the genuine produce of the writer's mind; 
it is so difficult on one trial to detect him who, aiming only at the 
plausible, finds and converts to that meaner purpose the same 
arguments which occur to him who is earnestly seeking for the 
true. Would but every person who writes anonymously adopt, 
like Junius Redivivus, a uniform signature, whereby all the ema- 
nations of one individual mind might have their common origin 
attested, great would be the advantage to upright and truthful 
Writing, and great the increase of difficulties to imposture in all 
its kinds and degrees. A periodical writer would then have a 
character to lose or to gain; the unfairness, or ignorance, or 
rages her which he might manifest in one production, would 

ave their due influence in diminishing the credit of another; a 
comparison between different writings of the same author would 
disclose whether his opinions varied according to the point he had 
to carry, or wavered from the absence of any fixed principles of 
judgment, A man who pretends to the intellect or the virtue 
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which he has not, may deceive once, but he will betray himself 
somewhere: it is easy to keep up a false seeming for the space 
of an article, but difficult for a whole literary life. Ifthe writer, 
on the contrary, be wise and honest, the more we read of his 
writings, knowing them to be his, the more thoroughly we shall 
trust him, and the better we shall learn to comprehend him. 
Every one of his opinions or sentiments which comes to our 
knowledge helps us to a more perfect understanding of all the 
rest; and the light they reflect on each other is a protection to 
the author against having his meaning mistaken, with all precau- 
tions taken together. He may then write with directness and 
freedom, not timidly guarding himself by a running comment of 
deprecatory explanation, nor encumbering his argument or in- 
terrupting the flow of his feelings by qualifications or reserves 
which may better be supplied from the reader’s previous acquaint- 
ance with the writer. The importance of this consideration will 
be most apparent to those who are most sensible how intimately 
all truths are connected: to those who know, that only by the 
general cast of an author's opinions and sentiments, and not by 
any sufficient explanation which he usually has it in his power to 
give on that particular occasion, can we with certainty determine 
the sense in which he understands, and means us to understand, 
his own propositions. 

The foregoing remarks cannot be better illustrated than by the 
example of the writer who furnished the occasion on which they 
are made. We prize the writings of Junius Redivivus for the 
many valuable truths which are embodied and diffused in them, 
truths often, as we cheerfully acknowledge, new to us, almost al- 
ways newly illustrated, and to have arrived at which required, if 
not a subtle and profound, a penetrating, sagacious, and enlarged 
understanding. But this, which is so much, is the least part of 
what we owe to Junius Redivivus, nor are his writings chiefly 
precious for what they are, but for what they show him to be: in 
so far as is possible for inanimate letter-press, they give to the 
world, once more, assurance of a man. It is men the world lacks 
now, much more than books; or if it wants books, wants them 
principally for lack of men: of old mankind were often so far 
superior to their ideas; now their ideas are so far superior to them. 
There are truths spread abroad in the world in ample measure, 
were there but the intellect to grasp them, and the strength to act 
up to them. But how often does it happen that when he is most 
wanted, we know where to look for the man who is possessed 
by the truth—whose mind has absorbed it, and, better still, of 
w desires and affections it has become the paramount ruler ! 
We do not mean by the truth, this or that little bit of truth here 
and there, but the ail of truth which a conscientious man needs in 
order to shape his path through the world, much more to be @ 
light and a protection to others ;—the all, or but barely so much 
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of it as is necessary for doing any one important thing well and 
thoroughly. 

We are grateful, then, to Junius Redivivus, that he has put the 
mark of common parentage upon his mind’s offspring,—that he 
has not cut up his literary identity into separate and sinall frag- 
ments, each of which might have belonged to an entire being so 
far inferior to what (it is impossible not to believe) ne is. For 
if any writings of the present age bespeak a strong, healthy, and 
well-proportioned mental fame, his do. If he had told us his 
name, his birth, parentage, station, profession, all these particulars 
the knowledge of which is usually termed knowledge of the man, 
that were probably nothing: of all that in any way concerns us, 
his moral and intellectual being, we have assurance sufficient. 
With all the freshness of youthful feelings, he unites an extent 
of practical experience and knowledge of life, impossible in one 
very young, and affording the happiest earnest that the fountains 
of emotion at which others drink and pass on, will flow beside 
his path, refreshing and inspiring the whole of his earthly journey. 
One-sided men commonly enforce their partial views with a vehe- 
mence and an air of strong conviction which persons of more 
comprehensive minds are often without, being unable to throw 
their whole souls into a part only of the truth which lies before 
them: but the advantage for which others are indebted to their 
narrowness, Junius Redivivus derives from the excitability and 
ardour of his temperament: the idea or feeling required by the 
immediate purpose, seems to possess him as entirely as if that 
were the only purpose he had in life: but the other idea or feel- 
ing which ought to accompany and qualify the first, is there in 
reality, thongh appearing not, unless called for: look somewhere 
else and you will find the remainder of the truth supplied, and 
what seemed partial in the feeling, corrected by tokens that all 
other feelings proper to the occasion, are equally strong and 
equally habitual, There is an evidence of hearty conviction and 
energetic will in all the writings of this author which mee the 
persuasion that he would be as ready to act upon all he pro- 
fesses as to profess it: being, as we may gather from the particu- 
lars he lets fall of his own life, inured to self-reliance, and not 
unaccustomed to difficulties or even to emergencies. He writes 
as one in whom there still survived something of the spirit of the 
ancient heroes, along with the superior humanity and the superior 
refinement of modern times. 

It is seldom, indeed, that a wise man’s praise can be unquali- 
fied; yet of the man Junius Redivivus, as shown in his writings, 
there is little or nothing to be said on the disparaging side; of the 
works themselves somewhat. He is not a great writer: will he 
ever be? Possibly not: yet only perhaps because he does not de- 
sire it: he has never shown the capacity, but then he has never 
shown the wish, to produce a finished performance. Is this to be 
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regretted ? we hesitate to answer yes: great writers write for pos- 
terity, but frequent writers are those who do good in their genera- 
tion; and no great writer, whom we remember, was a frequent 
writer, except Voltaire. Junius Redivivus writes far more power- 
fully than could be expected, from one who has written in two 
years as much as would amount to many volumes, and every 
word of it with thought. Writing of a very high order is thrown 
away when it is buried in periodicals, which are mostly read but 
once, and that hastily: yet the only access now to the general 
public, is through periodicals. An article in a newspaper or a 
magazine, is to the public mind no more than a drop of water on 
a stone; and like that, it produces its effect by repetition. 

The peculiar ‘mission’ of this age, (if we may be allowed to 
borrow from the new French school of philosophers a term which 
they have abused,) is to popularize among the many, the more 
immediately practical results of the thought and experience of the 
few. This is marked out as the fittest employment for the pre- 
sent epoch, partly because now for the first time it can be done, 
partly because anything of a still higher description cannof; un- 
less writers are willing to forego immediate usefulness, and take 
their chance, that what is neglected by their own age will reach 
posterity. In this, then, which is the great intellectual business 
of our time, Junius Redivivus is better qualified to render eminent 
service, than a more eminent writer. It is true, that all he has 
written, perhaps all he will ever have the inclination or the pa- 
tience to write, will be ephemeral: but if each production only 
lasts its day or year, each new day or year produces a successor : 
and though his works shall perish, it will not be until they have 
planted in many minds, truths which shall survive them, and 
awakened in many hearts a spirit which will not die. 

The staple of all popular writing in the present crumbling con- 
dition of the social fabric, must be politics : and politics predo- 
minate in the writings of Junius Redivivus, But he writes not as 
one to whom politics are all in all: he knows the limits of what 
laws and institutions can do: he never expresses himself, as if 
any form of polity could give to mankind even the outward requi- 
sites of happiness, much less render them actually happy, in 
spite of themselves, or as if a people individually ignorant and 
selfish, could as a community by any legerdemain of checks and 
balances conjure up a government better than the men by whom 
it iscarried on. Politics with our author are important, but not 
all-important. The great concern with him is, the improvement 
of the human beings themselves: of which the improvement of 
their institutions will be a certain effect, may be in some degree @ 
cause, and is so far even a necessary condition, that until it is ac- 
complished, none of the other causes of improvement can have 
fair play. The individual man must after all work out his ow? 
destiny, not have it worked out for him by a king, or a House of 
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Commons; but he can hardly be in a suitable frame of mind 
for seeing and feeling this, while he is smarting under the sense of 
hardship and wrong from other men. Nor is this the worst; for 
the laws of a country, to a great degree, make its morals. Senn 
and whatever confers power, have been in all ages the great objects 
of the admiration of mankind: the most obvious kind of power 
to common apprehension, is power in the state; and according as 
that is obtained by rank, court favour, riches, talents, or virtues, 
the favourable sentiments of mankind will attach themselves, and 
their ambition will be directed to one or another of these attri- 


Plato expected no great improvement in the lot of hu- 
| 


butes. 
* kings philosophe ers i 


manity, until philosophers were kings, 
without indulging so romantic a wish, we ‘ lieve that in the many 
there will be little of the requisite culture of the internal na- 
ture, and therefore little increase even of outward enjoyments, 
until institutions are so framed, that the ascendency over the 
minds of men, which naturally ac com) nies the supreme direction 
of their worldly aflairs, shall be exercised, we do not say by phi- 
losophers, but at the least by honest men, and men who with 
adequate practical talents combine the highest appreciation of 
speculative wisdom. 

In politics, Junius Redivivus is a radical. 
various kinds of radicals, it is fitting to state to which variety of 
the species our author belongs. Some men (it has been well 
said) are radicals, only because they are not edi: this will not 


who, it is evident, would scorn equally to accept 
Others 


But since there are 


suit our author ; 
or to submit to, irresponsible or unearned superiority. 
are radicals, because they are of a fretful and complaining dispo- 


sition, and accustomed to think present evils worse than any future 
such men in the United States would be aristo- 


contingent ones: 
f things what it may, it must have some 


crats; be the order of 
faults peculiarly its own, and those faults in the estimation of such 


people ensure its condemnation: neither 1s our author one of 


these. He is full of that spirit of love, which suffers little besides 
loveliness to be visible where loveliness is, and which boils up, 
and explodes in indignation only when heated by the contact of 
evil unmixed or predominant. Even in a semi-barbarous people, 
like those of Spanish America, he finds ample food for admira- 
tion and sympathy; in the ‘Tale of Tucuman, ’ and elsewhere, he 
dwells with peculiar complacency upon whatever those nations 
afford of beautiful or noble. Others again are radicals, merely 
because the taxes are too high : they can conceive of no ‘evil eCX- 
cept poverty, and finding themselves poor, or seeing that their 
neighbours are so, think it is the fault of the Government for 
hindering them from being rich; not so our author: he sees that 
there is a cause inde ‘pendent of Government, which makes the 
majority poor, and keeps them so, where it Is not counteracted 
either by natural or artificial checks; this is, the tendency of po- 


pulation to a more rapid increase than is compatible with high 
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wages. No person has inculeated this truth with creater earnest- 
ness and perseverance, or in a manner more likely to impress it 
upon the minds of those who are most directly interested in it, 
than Junius Redivivus. And there is nothing by which he is 
more honourably distinguished, both from the demagogue, and 
from the more ignorant or narrow-minded of the radicals. ‘This 
is one of the most striking instances of the remark we made, that 
his truths are seldom half-truths. A perception of the abuses of 
existing Governments without a sense of the dependence of wages 
on a limitation of the number of labourers, has led many into 
grievous errors : so has a perception of the latter half-truth with- 
out the former: but let a man once openly perceive and under- 
stand both, and his aberrations in political opinion are by that 
sole fact restrained within comparatively narrow limits. 

Our author is a radical, because he is convinced both from 
principle and from history, that is both from the experience of 
men and of nations, that power, without accountability to those 
over whom, and for whose benefit it is to be exercised, is for the 
most part a source of oppression to them, and of moral corrup- 
tion to those in whom the power resides. On the same principle 
we are radicals also: not that we consider the above proposition 
to be true without exception: nor do we in any case look upon 
it as embracing the whole of what ought to be taken into consider- 
ation in forming our practical conclusions: but we hold it to 
contain as much of the truth, as is amply sufficient to prove all 
institutions worthless, which like most of those which now exist, 
are constructed in utter defiance, or entire negligence of it. 

For the details of our author’s political opinions, and his appli- 
cations of them to the existing state of society in England, we 
refer our readers to ‘ The Producing Man’s Companion,’ which 
has been revised and greatly enlarged in this second edition. We 
shall make no extracts, because, to convey any but a most partial 
view of the contents of the volume, would require more copious 
citations than our space admits of, and because so interesting, and 
so cheap, and portable a work, should be in the hands of every 
one whom words of ours can influence. A connected or syste- 
matic treatise we cannot call it: the wonder is, how with so little 
apparent order or concatenation in his ideas, the author has con- 
trived always to think consistently with himself. The book is like 
those kinds of living creatures which have joints, but no limbs : 
no reason can be given why the animals, or why the book, should 
not be twice as long ; why the writer stopped when he did, or why 
he did not stop sooner. But all his opinions are so nicely ad- 
justed to one another; they seem mutually to receive and give so 
exactly the proper, and none but the proper modifications ; that in 
his own mind it is clear his ideas are in their right places, though 
when poured out upon paper they defy the very notion of arrange- 
ment, and lic one upon another in a kind of heap. This would 
be disagreeable if the book were very long, but being short, and 
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made up of parts so good in themselves, it scarcely needs that they 
should be more artfully put together. 

Our author is a most minute observer, both of things and men ; 
the extent of his miscellaneous information Is truly” surprising : 
and most of it has evidently been acquired by himse If, not derived 
from books. He appears to be well versed in experimental phy- 
sics, and familiar with the processes of very many branches of 
practical industry. His sagacity and ingenuity displ iy themselves 
here also in numerous contrivances, and a still vreater number of 
wophecies of contrivances, which will probably some time or other 
be fulfilled. But these belong neither to the works we are review- 
ing, nor to the general scope of this article. 

‘One of the most delightful qualities of this author, his lively 
admiration and keen enjoyment of the beautiful in all its kinds, 
both _ al and physical, has been nowhere more exemplified 
than in his contributions to our work; and our readers do not 
mannii yen us any assurance of it. Besides the value of this 
quality in itself, it has saved him from an error which many, and 
they not the most narrow-minded of our social reformers, habitu: lly 
fall into; the error of expecting that the regeneration of mankind, 
if practicable at all, is to be brought shinink exclusively by the cul- 
tivation of what they somewhat loosely term the reasoning faculty ; 
forgetting that reasoning must be supplied with premises, complete 
as well as correct, if it Is to arrive at any conclusions, and that it 
cannot furnish any test of the principles or facts from which it sets 
out; forgetting too th: it, even supposing pe rfect knowledge to be 
attained, no rood will come of it, unless the ends, to which the 
means have been pointed out, are first desired, But of this, per- 
haps, on another occasion, and at greater length. Our object in 
introducing the topic was to observe, that this error demonstrates 
of those who hold it either a deficiency in themselves, of all mental 
faculties, except the calculating understanding, or else that = 
other powers are so uncultivated, or so ill- cultivated, as to be ¢ 
habitual variance with that faculty. It is otherwise with ttt 
Redivivus: his se nsibility to beauty has contributed largely to 
quicken his intellect and expand his views; and in nothing more 
so than in opening his eyes to the importance of poetry ¢ and art, 
as instruments of human someone sag on the largest scale. 
Where the sense of beauty Is wanting, 0 - but faint, the under- 
standing must be contracted: there is so Pear which a person, 
unfurnished with that sense, will never have observed, to which he 
will never have had his attention awakened: there is so much, of 
the value of which to the human mind he will be an incompetent 
and will be apt to be a prejudiced judge ; so many of the most 
important means of human culture which he will not know the 
use of, which he is almost sure to undervalue, and of which he is 
at least unable to avail himself in his own efforts, whether for his 
own good or for that of the world. It is true of this as of all the 
other sensibilities, that without intellect they run wild; but with- 
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wages. No person has inculcated this truth with greater earnest- 
ness and perseverance, or in a manner more likely to impress it 
upon the minds of those who are most directly interested in it, 
than Junius Redivivus. And there is nothing by which he is 
more honourably distinguished, both from the demagogue, and 
from the more ignorant or narrow-minded of the radicals. ‘This 
is one of the most striking instances of the remark we made, that 
his truths are seldom half-truths. A perception of the abuses of 
existing Governments without a sense of the dependence of waves 
on a limitation of the number of labourers, has led many into 
grievous errors : so has a perception of the latter half-truth with- 
out the former: but let a man once openly perceive and under- 
stand both, and his aberrations in political opinion are by that 
sole fact restrained within comparatively narrow limits. 

Our author is a radical, because he is convinced both from 
principle and from history, that is both from the experience of 
men and of nations, that power, without accountability to those 
over whom, and for whose benefit it is to be exercised, is for the 
most part a source of oppression to them, and of moral corrup- 
tion to those in whom the power resides. On the same principle 
we are radicals also: not that we consider the above proposition 
to be true without exception: nor do we in any case look upon 
it as embracing the whole of what ought to be taken into consider- 
ation in forming our practical conclusions: but we hold it to 
contain as much of the truth, as is amply sufficient to prove all 
institutions worthless, which like most of those which now exist, 
are constructed in utter defiance, or entire negligence of it. 

For the details of our author’s political opinions, and his appli- 
cations of them to the existing state of society in England, we 
refer our readers to * The Producing Man’s Companion,’ which 
has been revised and greatly enlarged in this second edition. We 
shall make no extracts, because, to convey any but a most partial 
view of the contents of the volume, would require more copious 
citations than our space admits of, and because so interesting, and 
so cheap, and portable a work, should be in the hands of every 
one whom words of ours can influence. A connected or syste- 
matic treatise we cannot call it: the wonder is, how with so little 
apparent order or concatenation in his ideas, the author has con- 
trived always to think consistently with himself. The book is like 
those kinds of living creatures which have joints, but no limbs : 
no reason can be given why the animals, or why the book, should 
not be twice as long ; why the writer stopped when he did, or why 
he did not stop sooner. But all his opinions are so nicely ad- 
justed to one another ; they seem mutually to receive and give so 
exactly the proper, and none but the proper modifications ; that in 
his own mind it is clear his ideas are in their right places, though 
when poured out upon paper they defy the very notion of arrange- 
ment, and lie one upon another in a kind of heap. This would 
be disagreeable if the book were very long, but being short, and 
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made up of parts so good in themselves, it scarcely needs that they 
should be more artfully put together. 

Our author is a most minute observer, both of things and men ; 
the extent of his miscellaneous information 1s truly surprising : 
and most of it has evidently been acquired by himself, not derived 
from books. He appears to be well versed in experimental phy- 
sics, and familiar with the processes of very many branches of 
practical industry. His sagacity and ingenuity displ: iy themselves 
here also in numerous contrivances, and a still greater number of 
wophecies of contrivances, which will probably some time or other 
be fulfilled. But these belong neither to the works we are review- 
ing, nor to the general scope of this article. 

‘One of the most delightful qualities of this author, his lively 
admiration and keen enjoyment of the beautiful in all its kinds, 
both — and physical, has been nowhere more exemplified 
than in his contributions to our work; and our readers do not 
ani jon us any assurance of it. Besides the value of this 
quality in itself, it has saved him from an error which many, and 
they not the most narrow-minded of our social reformers shabitually 
fall into; the error of expecting that the regeneration of mankind, 
if practicable at all, is to be brought about exclusively by the cul- 
tivation of what they somewhat loosely term the reasoning faculty ; 
forgetting that reasoning must be _ plied with premises, complete 
as well as correct, if it Is to arrive at any conclusions, and that it 

cannot furnish any test of the principles or facts from which it sets 
out; forgetting too that, even supposing perfect knowledge to be 
attained, no good will come of it, unless the ends, to which the 
means have been pointed out, are first desired. But of this, per- 
haps, on another occasion, and at greater length. Our object in 
introducing the topic was to observe, that this error demonstrates 
of those who hold it either a deficiency in themselves, of all mental 
faculties, except the calculating understanding, or else that the 
other powers are so uncultivated, or so ill- cultivated, as to be at 
habitual variance with that faculty. It is otherwise with Junius 
Redivivus: his sensibility to beauty has contributed largely to 
quicken his intellect and expand his views; and in nothing more 
so than in opening his eyes to the import nee of poetry and art, 
as instruments of human improvement on the largest scale. 
Where the sense of beauty is wanting, or but faint, the under- 
standing must be contracted: there is so seg which a person, 
unfurnished with that sense, will never have observed, to which he 
will never have had his attention awakened: there is so much, of 
the value of which to the human mind he will be an incompetent 
and will be apt to be a prejudiced judge ; so many of the most 
important means of human culture which he will not know the 
use of, which he is almost sure to undervalue, and of which he is 
at least unable to avail himself in his own etiente, whether for his 
own good or for that of the world. It is true of this as of all the 
other sensibilities, that without intellect they run wild; but with- 
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out them, intellect is stunted. A time will come, when the educa- 
tion of both will proceed hand in hand; let us rather say, when 
the aid of culture will be more particularly invoked to strengthen 
the part which 1s relatively deficient: or at lowest, to bestow the 
power of appreciation, when the quality to be appreciated is one 
which only nature can give. 

Our author is as much of a poet as intense sensibility and 
vigorous intellect can make him, with the assistance of a memory 
richly stored with accurate pictures of things seen, and well seen, 
and keenly enjoyed, by himself. We do not think he has much 
fancy: his descriptions are extremely literal, and indeed profess 
to be so. The ‘ Tale of Tucuman,’ his longest poem, was avowedly 
composed, not to body forth the ideal, but to delineate the actual: 
‘ To convey,’ he says in the preface, ‘in as agreeable a form as 
may be, a knowledge of the manners and customs of the Southern 
Americans: the descriptions,’ he adds, € of scenery, costume, 
manners, and customs, are as accurate as though it were a prose 
work. Most of the incidents are of actual occurrence ; and living 
beings have sat for the portraits of the actors.’ Having thus an 
object in view, altogether distinct from that of the poet and artist, the 
wonder is not great if he have not succeeded equally well in both. 
He had in reality a third purpose in addition; the inculcation of 
his opinions, concerning things in general, not excepting persons, 
in digressions, after the manner of Don Juan, of which he has 
likewise imitated the versification. The work is interesting, though 
most readers will, we are afraid, skip a great part of the descrip- 
tive passages, for the sake of which all the rest would appear to 
have been written. The claim of this publication to the character 
of poetry rests, we think, upon the strong human sympathies 
which unfold themselves in some passages of the rather meagre 
story. In several of our author's shorter poems, we think there 
is more poctry ; though still of the same grade of excellence: 0 
high order of imagimation ; little beyond memory and strong 
feeling ; both of these, however, of the best kind, and quite sufli- 
cient to ensure his being always read with pleasure, ‘The versifi- 
cation is often rugged, evidently from haste: when our author 
writes in verse, he should write more carefully, and alter more 
freely ; otherwise it is not worth while: the only reason for pre- 
ferring verse to prose, being the music of its sound. 





EPIGRAM TO JUNIUS REDIVIVUS, 


‘ Stat nominis umbra.’ 


Behold! how new and strange to mortal sight 
Where’er ‘tis seen, a shadow beaming light ; 
Shine on—thy name will own no deeper shade 
Than that which is by its own brightness made. 
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Vou. 37 is devoted to two of Goethe’s distinguished countrymen 
and contemporaries—/} inkelmann, the great historian of ancient 
art, and Philip Hackert, the landscape painter. We know not 
whether it be a sufficient excuse for the fact, that our language 1s 
still without a translation of the ‘ History of the Arts of Des ‘sign 
among the Ancients,’ which for more than half a century has en- 
joyed the highest celebrity on the continent, that that voluminous 
and expensive work exists in the Italian ak French, as well as in 
German ; and that perhaps not a man is to be found to whom that 
very curious subject is an object of interest, who is not familiar 
with one of those languages. We cannot, however, digress into so 
wide a field, and shall merely take occasion to extract a few pi- 
quant passages in which Goethe exhibits himself rather than his 
subject. We merely remind our readers that Winkelmann was 
a poor scholar, born in Prussia in 1717; that having devoted him- 
self to the study of classical antiquity ; and the fine arts, being with- 
out any provision, and feeling an intense desire to pursue his 
studies in Italy, the only country where his learning and attain- 
ments could be rendered available, he yielded to the suggestion of 
the Pope’s nuncio at Dresden ; and in order to obtain ‘the means 
of travelling into, what was to him, the land of promise, and of 
there employing his talents to advantage, he submitted to the pain- 
ful sacrifice of his integrity, and became a nominal convert to the 
church of Rome; we say nominal, for it does not appear that any 
even of his new Italian friends, affected to consider his conversion 
sincere. It was treated as the subscription to articles of faith has 
been in other churches. He acquired immediate fame, and be- 
came the custode of the Vatican museum of antiquities, the noblest 
in the world; he was highly esteemed by Pope Benedict XIV, but 
his more especial personal patron was C ardinal Albani, the riches of 
whose villa he made known to the world in the Monume mti inedite. 

His career was as short as it was distinguished; he was murdered 
at Trieste in L768 by an Italian to whom he had indiscreetly shown 
some medals. In 1805, Goethe, having obtained possession of a 
number of his (Winkelmann’s) unpublished letters, joined his 
friend Meyer in the publication of * Winkelmann and his Age,’ a 
biographics al, critical, and epistolary miscellany ; his own original 
matter is here collected and preserved. * 

The characteristic is divided and classed under heads such as 
the Antique, Catholicism, Rome, &c. oa ay previously described 
Winkelmann as a heathen from his birth, é. ¢. as one having those 

* Goethe's ‘Winkelmann’ was his first publication, in 1805, after the death of Schil- 
ler, and his own alarming illness. If this were doubtful, I eould prove the fact by the 
following incident: -—The book, you know, is dedicated to the Duchess Dowager of 


Weimar, Taking it up as it lay on the Duchess’s drawing-room table, there fell out a 
slip of paper, on which wag written a distich in Goethe's hand. It was as follows— 
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peculiarities of taste and feeling which Goethe thinks distinguish 
the heathen from the christian, such, for instance, as a stronger 
predisposition to friendship than to love ; and also made an apolo- 
getic statement of his utterly destitute condition, he thus proceeds 
under the rubric ‘ Catholicism.’ ‘Winkelmann could not but feel, 
that in order to be a Roman in Rome, and become intimately in- 
corporated with the mode of existence that there prevailed, and 
enjoy confidential intercourse, he must become a member of their 
community, adopt their usages, and acknowledge their creed ; and 
the result showed that without this early resolution he could never 
have completely attained his object. But to himself the Catholic 
religion had no attractions. He saw in it merely a masquerade 
dress which he put on, and he expressed himself bitterly on the 
subject. Later in life he does not appear to have sufficiently ad- 
hered to their practices, and perhaps by free speech made himself 
an object of suspicion to strict and zealous believers—at least we 
here and there remark some slight fear of the inquisition.’ And 
Goethe thus remarks on the state of public opinion upon conver- 
sions of every kind: ‘ Whoever changes his religion contracts, as 
it were, a stain from which it seems impossible to be purified. 
Men esteem above all things a constant will, more especially on 
those points on which they divide into parties, and are anxious 
concerning their safety and their permanence. Neither feeling 
nor conviction are allowed to be conclusive. Men are expected 
to remain where fate rather than choice placed them. Hence un- 
shaken attachment to a native town, a prince, a friend, a wife— 
for these to labour, and for these to endure privation ; this it 
is which brings high honour, while apostasy is odious, and vacilla- 
tion contemptible.’ On occasion of Winkelmann’s connexion 
with Rome, the promised land of his aspirations, and the spot 
where his labours were executed, Goethe avails himself of the 
Opportunity to give expression to his own ideas excited by that 
unique city; aware that they would be deemed strange if not 
offensive, he thinks proper to ascribe them to another :— 
‘Rome: A friend has ingeniously developed the strong 1m- 
pression which the actual state of Rome is calculated to excite. 
Rome is the place in which, according to our view, all antiquity 
concentrates itsell—and what we feel on reading the ancient poets, 
or studying the ancient political constitutions, all this we more 
than feel, we immediately behold, in Rome. As Homer cannot be 
compared with any other poet, so Rome and its environs will not 
admit of a comparison with any other city or any other environs. 


Freundlich empfange das Wort laut ausgesprochner Verehrung. 
Das die Parcw mir fast schnitt von den Lippen hinweg. 


Kindly accept the word of loudly spok nerati 
\ V spoken veneration 
That the Parc had nearly cut from my lips, 
— myself with thinking that I may perhaps have thus preserved though but an 
atom of the great poet's  nobidi sensi in semplict parole’— Note communicated, 
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Unquestionably the greater part of this impression belongs to our- 
selves, not to the object ; but it is not the mere thought of a sen- 
timentalist that he is actually standing where this or that great 
man stood before him; it is that we are viole ‘tly thrust, as it were, 
upon a by-gone state of things which, whether an illusion or not, 
we cannot help considering as noble and sublime ; and this vio- 
lence we cannot resist if we would, because the barrenness in 
which the present occupiers leave the land, and an incredible mass 
of ruins, force it even upon the very eye-sight; and because this 
past state assumes to the inner sense a greatness that shuts out 
all envy, which we feel too happy to sy mpathize with merely in 
imagination, and with which no other sympathy is comparable. 
In the mean while the external sense is also filled by the vastness 
and the simplicity of the forms of nature, by richness of vegeta- 
tion, still not so rank as in a more southern climate, and the dis- 
tinctness of outline, brought out by the clear atmosphere, as ey 
as beauty of colour in full brightness. Nature is enjoyed as if 1 
were art. All impressions of poverty or of necessity are re sonnel 
and yet ideas of contrast are every where suggested. Our con- 
templation becomes elegiac or satirical, But “this j is our feeling 
only: Horace found Tibur more modern than we do Tivoli—his 
beatus ille qui procul negotiis proves that. But it is only an illu- 
sion when we wish to be inhabitants of Athens or Rome. Antiquity 
must be presented to us as ata distance, removed from every thing 
that Is vulgar, and as entirely passed away ; hence [ feel, with a 
friend of mine, as to the ruins—one Is always vexed when a half 
buried fragment is dug out. It can at the best be only an acqui- 
sition for mere scholarship, at the cost of the imagination. For 
myself I know only two equally horrid things, the cultivation of 
the C ampagna di Roma, and the giving a good police to Rome, in 
which no man could use a dagger. Should there ever arise a 
Pope who is a man of business, (may the seventy-two Cardinals 
protect us from him!) I shall depart. It is only while there re- 
mains in Rome so divine an anarchy, and around Rome so divine 
a desert, that there is space for the shades, one of whom is worth 
more than a whole generation.’ ! ! ! * 

Of Winkelmann’s early death, our author writes thus strikingly. 

‘ It was from the highest point of happiness which he could dare 
to wish for, that he departed from the world. His country was 
expecting him, his friends were stretching their arms towards him, 
all the manifestations of love, which he so much needed, all the 
testimonies of public esteem, which he valued so highly, were 
awaiting his appearance, in order to be poured upon him. And 

* Goethe's fears, if they were his, have proved not altogether idle. We believe, 
though the C ampagna is as much a desert as ever, that assassinations at Rome have 
greatly declined. As to anarchy indeed in the Roman States, he must be hard to 
please, who is not satisfied with the present state of things. This remark we venture 


to print as a note only. We confess it to be very pAilister-miissig, (philistine-like,) as 
our friend the Edinburgh reviewer would say, 
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in this we may deem him happy, that from the pinnacle of earthly 
felicity he ascended to the blessed—that a brief terror, a momen- 
tary pain sufficed to bear him from the living. ‘The infirmities of 
age, the decline of his intellectual powers he did not feel. ‘The 
dispersion of the treasures of art (which he prophesied in a difler- 
ent sense) he did not survive to witness. He lived as a man, 
and as a complete man he departed from us. And now he enjoys 
in the memory of posterity, the advantage of appearing ever active 
and powerful; for in the shape in which man leaves the earth, he 
wanders in the shades below. And thus Achilles remains present 
with us still, as ever young and vigorous. That Winkelmann de- 
parted early is our gain; from his grave we are invigorated by the 
breath of his power, which excites in us the lively impulse to go 
on pursuing, with love and zeal, what he left unfinished.’ 

Philip Hackert. This book hardly merits a place among the 
works of Goethe, since he ts rather the editor than the author of 
it: though itis not without marks of his peculiar taste and opinions, 
Ilackert was a Prussian landscape painter, who, like many of his 
countrymen, going early into Italy, the second home of all artists, 
fixed his abode there, and never returned to the land of his birth, 
He entered into the service of the King of Naples; and when 
driven away by the invasion of the French, which followed those 
atrocious proceedings that have so deeply disgraced the otherwise 
glorious name of Lord Nelson, he never retreated further from 
that delicious country, the Neapolitan territory, than North- 
Italy, and died in Tuscany in L807, in his seventieth year. On 
his death, his papers were sent to his friend Goethe, from which 
he compiled the present biographical work. Hackert has not. like 
Winkelmann, a European reputation, nor do we read of any Eng- 
lish patron, except Lord Exeter. We shall not, therefore, further 
enlarge on this book, but merely mention, that it contains, besides 
a short biographical memoir, a critical account of his works, and 
brief notices on kindred topics. The longest article is a transla- 
tion from the journal of a tour in Sicily, by Hackert’s companion, 
Mr. Payne Knight. The journey was made in 1775, when Mr. 
Knight was still a young man, but this journal shows that he had 
alr rady well prepared himself for the journey, by his studies of the 
classics—ancient history and archeology. Though a collection of 
mere notes, the journal may still be read with profit. ‘The trans- 
lation appears to have been made from the manuscript, but whe- 
ther by Hackert himself, or the editor, is not stated; nor does tt 
appear whether it was published with the approbation or know- 
ledge of Mr. Knight, who was living in L811, when the book was 
first published. — " 

Goethe has also introduced a short memoir of Mr. Gore, the 
other travelling companion of Hackert, an English gentleman, 
whose house at Weimar was for many years hospitably open to all 
foreigners, till his death in 1807. ‘Mr. Gore was a Yorkshire 
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gentleman of handsome fortune. He was an amateur of ship- 
building, which brought him in connexion with the Marine 
Society, and possessed great mechanical talent. He also culti- 
vated the fine arts with great zeal, which taste occasioned his long 
residence on the continent.* 

Vol. 38 consists of critical writings which originally appeared tn 
Geothe’s periodical work devoted to the fine arts, the * Propylaén,’ 
published in 1798; we can barely select for observation the articles: 

On Laocoon. Vhis little essay reminds us that Lessing’s admt- 
rable book, with the same title, on the relation of poetry to the 
plastic arts, was translated into English some forty or filty years 
ago, and fell dead-born from the press: we believe it would be 
otherwise now. 

Der Sammler und die Seinigen, literally, «The Collector and 
his.” An excellent little tract, in which the collector relates how 
his gallery was formed by his ancestors. The narrative is made at 
the same time to indicate the advance of art, from the first coarse 
imitation of the real, to the higher refinements of taste and philo- 
sophy; and a sprightly account of the visitors to the gallery com- 
pletes the exposure of all one-sided (einseitige) tastes. The Ger- 
mans imitate the Italians in their formation of words, by adding a 
contemptuous re?, which pretty well answers the place of the 
Italian accio: and the name of Englanderet is given to that ultra- 
delicacy and squeamishness which clothes antique statues with 
fig-leaves. But we can testify personally that there is less of this 
spurious modesty in the museum of Montague House than in the 
Vatican. 

Fragments on Italy, are gleanings supplemental to the travels, 
Of these deserve particular attention the beautiful description of 
St. Rosalia’s hermitage, on the glorious mountain that overlooks 
Palermo ; the cursory analysis of a religious ballad in Italian, a 
dialogue between Jesus and the woman of Samaria; and various 
articles on the elder painters of Italy. In his account of the latest 
Italian writers, he eulogizes Manzoni, and defends him against an 
article in our Quarterly Review for December, 1820, but he qua- 
lifies his censure of the Reviewer by one of his usual tolerant 
apologies: * But we more particularly forgive an Englishman 
When he is hard and unjust towards foreigners ; for he who reckons 
Shakespeare among his ancestors, may be easily misled by family 
pride.” Whether Goethe was led to the subject by the mere asso- 
ciation of ideas, we do not know, but in the same article, he sug- 
gests as a fine subject for the drama, which posterity will not neg- 
lect, ‘ The Evacuation of Parga;’ it will hardly be chosen by an 

* The recent death of his last surviving daughter at Leghorn, has deprived our 
countrywomen of the advantage of being represented abroad by one of the most per- 
fect specimens of the English gentlewoman that it was ever our good fortune to meet 
on the Continent. The affectionate memorial which Goethe has left of Mr. and Miss 


Gore, will secure to their name a duration gratifying in anticipation to all who had the 
honour of their acquaintance. 
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English poet. An account of Manzoni’s Adelchi concludes the 
volume. ‘These latter articles are reprinted from the A‘unst und 


Alterthum, a periodical work undertaken for the illustration of art 
and antiquity at the close of the poet’s life. 

Vol. 39 contains fifteen essays on subjects appertaining to fine 
art. In our brief notice of these, we must be directed less by 
their internal importance, than by the bearings they may have on 
our own literature and taste; and the useful hints which even our 
summary may suggest. 

lL. The pictures of Philostratus. Among the practical means 
adopted by Goethe to promote fine art, was the formation of the 
‘Weimar Society of the Friends of Art,’ Gesellschaft der Kunst- 
freunde, in the name of which prizes were offered, and annual ex- 
hibitions of paintings &c., established, I’rom this body proceeded 
the Propylaén, already spoken of. Pursuinga hint thrown out by 
Winkelmann, he suggested to young artists subjects painted by 
Polygnotus, and the society proposed publishing engravings, from 
drawings to be made from descriptions of Philostrates, of which 
this is an arranged catalogue, illustrated by critical remarks, 
extended to modern works and artists. It gives us pleasure to 
remark, that the seed struck root, having, since we wrote the 
above remark, found, in an Italian journal, an account of a 
splendid work lately published at Rome of engravings after designs 
by the two Riepenhiiuser, after the paintings of Polygnotus. 

2. Leonardo da Vinci’s Last Supper at Milan. Raphael 
Morgen’s famous plate has spread among the untravelled the 
knowledge of this glorious painting, by Goethe elaborately criti- 
cised, ‘This tract was translated by the late Dr. Noehden in [821 
to which work we refer our readers. 

3. The Triumphal procession (Triumpfzug) of Julius Ceasar, by 
Mantegna. ‘This article treats of one of the most valuable trea- 
sures of art contained at Hampton court—rescued happily from 
the dispersion of the rich collection of King Charles the Fifth, conse- 
quent on the civil wars of the 17th century, The historic disser- 
tation gives an account of the labours of our earlier monarchs to 
supply our conntry with works of art ‘in the absence of indi- 
genous talent ;* the accompanying description of the painting was 
supplied by Dr. Noehden. 

9. Tischbein's Idyls. Tischbein was an eminent artist the 
friend of Goethe. Like our own far greater Flaxman he laboured 
to regenerate the love and spirit of Greek art ; he composed his- 
toric or heroic landscapes, which Goethe supplied with the verses 
here reprinted, aud accompanied by an account of the original 
pictorial Idyls. 

6. Handzeichnungen von Goethe. An account of his own 
drawings, of which etchings were published in 1821.‘ Conscious 
of their insufficiency,’ he says, ‘I have added small poems to 
excite the inner sense, and laudably deceive the beholder, as if 
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he saw with his external organ, what he only internally feels and 
thinks.’ 

7. Sketches to Casti’s Animali Parlanti, of which he remarks 
with his usual refinement, that Casti’s poem supplies fewer ma- 
terials to the artist, than the old Reynard, the fox, as its action 
is more internal than external.—That it is with all its merits rather 
directly satirical, than poetically ironical—That these are not 
animals who act like men, but real men, and moderns too, masked 
as animals. 

Q, Gerard’s Historical Portraits : A critical notice of the first 
two numbers of a collection of engravings, published at Paris, 
1826. Our author lauds the artist for his skill in giving to each 
person the becoming individuality. The remarks on the por- 
traits of twelve eminent characters of the age, are so written as to 
apply equally to the person and the image. They all deserve at- 
tention, from the Emperor Alexander of Russia, the first, to 
Madame Recamier, the last. We give this one as a specimen: 
‘Louis Napoleon, King of Holland, painted 1806.—We take up 
this picture reluctantly ; yet it aflords us still some pleasure, be- 
cause we have before us the man whom we have so strong a 
personal motive to esteem very highly,—there he is an object of 
pity. We behold indeed here, his well-formed, upright, and frank 
countenance, but in such a masquerade as this (verkleidung) we 
never saw him, nor wished to see him. Ina sort of Spanish cos- 
tume,—waistcoat, scarf, cloak and ruff, tastefully adorned with lace, 
tassels, and orders,—he sits in quiet meditation, dressed in white, 
a dark bright cap with feathers in his right hand, in the left holding a 
short sword, resting on a cushion; behind, a helmet—all excel- 
lently composed. It may be to the eye a beautifully harmo- 
nious picture, but to our mind it gives nothing, perhaps because 
we became acquainted with this excellent (herrlieh) man, just 
after he had renounced these external trappings, and was striv- 
ing to cultivate in private life, his delicate moral sense, and his 
love for works of taste.’ ‘I have been often tempted to write 
upon his very elegant poems and his tragedy Lucretia, but the 
fear of betraying the confidence so obligingly put in me, has re- 
strained and still restrains me.’ 

10. Ruysdael als Dichter, i.e. ‘Ruysdael as poet.’—The author 
expatiates on three works of this eminent landscape painter, and 
especially on those qualities in them, which, being addressed to 
the inner sense, he considers as poetical. The mechanical excel- 
lences of this artist, Goethe remarks, are acknowledged by those 
Who have never penetrated the meaning of his landscapes. The 
Originals are in the gallery at Dresden. 

Ll. Account of some Treasures of Ancient German Art dis- 
covered al Leipzig, Of late years the attention of the public 
has been drawn to the oldest German school of painting, which 
even preceded those of the Italians, which eventually eclipsed 
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those of all other nations. But in the earliest German masters 
are found all the deeper and more intellectual qualities of art, the 
importance of which is now universally felt in Germany; and 
which is become an object of study to the antiquaries and men 
of taste in that country.—This article gives an account of a num- 
ber of paintings discovered in ISL5, at Leipzig, by the elder and 
young Cranach, and by other painters unknown, of the L6th and 
loth centuries. 

L2. Sculpture. We can notice only Myron’s Cow. Goethe 
compares the well-known epigrams of the Greek anthology with 
some bas-reliefs on coins of Dyrrhachium—he enlarges on the 
grace which lies on the animal function of sucking; and on the 
beauty of the Roman legend of the she-wolf and the royal twins. 
—‘ Compared with this great thought, how weak appears an 
Augusta puerpera....e.. The sense and the efforts of the 
Greeks were to deify man, not to humanize the divinity. Here 
is no anthropomorphism, but a theomorphism. further, the 
animal in man was not ennobled, but the human in the animal 
was brought forward, that we might with a higher sense of art 
rejoice in it as we already, from an irresistible natural impulse, 
delight in living animals, choosing them for our servants and com- 
pantons.’ 

The preceding articles, as well as those we have been constrained 
entirely to pass over, are of a late date. The volume concludes 
with a reprint of a composition so far back as L773, on German 
architecture, first excited by a sight of Strasburg cathedral, And 
half a century afterwards, in 1823, he returns with revived plea- 
sure to the subject. By German architecture, he means what was 
first called Gothic in reproach, and which our antiquaries have 
begun to entitle English. Itis worthy of remark that Goethe 
does not appear to think that Strasburg cathedral has ceased to 
be a work of German art because the soil on which it stands Is 
now a part of France. There is a cosmopolitism in this feeling 
Which we can cordially sympathize with, except at moments when 
the cause of national independence requires that feelings of nation- 
ality should supersede all others. This was peculiarly the case 
in the period, between the years 1805—1813. It is eminently not 
the case now. Genuine patriotism ought to be but upplied philan- 
thropy and is not to shift with the changes of a boundary treaty. 
In this article Goethe gives an interesting account of a then 
recent discovery of the original plans of the cathedral of Co- 
logne, of which only the choir was executed, and which would 
have surpassed every religious structure in England, [rance, oF 
Spain, had it ever been completed. Messrs. Boisserée have since 
published these designs and plans in a very splendid work, In 
conclusion, our author calls on the Germans to raise, by volun- 
tury contributions, a sum sufficient for the restoration of the ca- 
thedral of Strasburg, and the preservation at least of the Cologne 
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cathedral. _ termination indeed, is, we fear, in these uncon- 
genial days, to be left only to the Imagining of our own poet 
Wordsw a 
‘ But that inspiring heat 

Hath failed: And now, ye powers! whose gorgeous wings 

And splendid aspect yon emblazonings 

But faintly picture, t’were an office meet 

For you, on these unfinished shafts to try 

The midnig ht virtues of your harmony.’ 


The 40th and concluding Volume opens with a work which 
though in its original form it fills an important place in the literary 
history of Europe at the revival of letters, nevertheless under our 
author’s hands has become an interesting feature in the develop- 
ment of his character. For as he has more than once intimated 
that poetry was to him a relief against the evils of life, so he par- 
ticularly informs us, (vol. 31, p. 22,) that it was at that lament- 
able period, 1793, when the triumph unt French made. their first 
onslaught in Germany, that half in despair submitting to inevitable 
realities, and under the influence of the sad (wider wirtig) habit of 
scorning everything sentimental, Reinecke Fuchs, that unholy bible 
of the world, became to him a desirable object for a mode of 
treatment which vacillated between translation and (amarbeitung) 
paraphrase.* It was a consolation to him both at home and 
abroad. He has rendered the work his own by all the graces of 
his peculiar style—soltening down the cynicisms natural to a 
semi-barbarous age, and mitivating the asperities of polemical pur- 
poses. It retains no traces of personal satire, it has all the 
gaiety and freedom of a comic or familiar epos, as that word is 
presently to be explained. 

We pass over altogether the antiquarian and historical contro- 
versies Which have been carried on concerning its origin. We 
have never seen the French Roman du Re nard, publishe d by M. 
Meon, and which the learned editor declares to be a work of the 
13th century ; nor are we competent to compare, nor would this be 
the place if we were, the ‘ Hystorye of Reynart the Foxe which 
was in Dutche,’ translated and printed by W illiam C axton, 1481, 
with the low-German Rynke de Vos of a somewhat earlier date, 
which professes to be from the French. The most material fact 
is this, that the work never ceased to live among the people in 
Ge rmany, where it has now again become a classic ; ; while both 
in France and England it has been nearly extinct. In L684 there 
did indeed appear in London a new edition, ‘ purged from all 
grossness in phrase and matter;’ and we have heard of a mo- 
dern version in heroic rhyme, which we have never seen. We 
know, too, that Soltau, the author of a clever version in German 

* More than twenty years ago we compared Goethe's work with Caxton’s translation 


and found them so much alike that we were surprised by this passage in Goethe's 
he fie. Our examination must have been hasty and imperfect. 
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knittel verse, had the boldness to print a translation in English 
eight feet couplets, but it did not attract notice enough to be 
laughed at: and we have some faint recollection of having seen, 
more than forty years ago, a sixpenny child’s book of the story 
in prose. Nevertheless so little is the poem known that we do 
not think it superfluous to add, that the subject of it is the history 
of the successful villanies of the subtle Reynard the fox, who, im- 
peached at the parliament of Nobel the lion, by Isegrim the wolf, 
and Bruin the bear, of divers treasons and felonies, is convicted 
and sentenced to be hanged. The rope is round his neck, when 
he demands a confessor, and being overheard by the King and 
Queen to speak of certain hidden jewels of which he had de- 
frauded them, he is released from jeopardy on condition of pro- 
ducing the treasure. He is sent away in custody, contrives to 
vet rid of all his guards, comes back empty, but by the inexhaust- 
ible resources of his knavish wit, discomfits his adversaries, who 
are banished the court and he is proclaimed prime minister. Thus, 
concludes the pious author, pretty much in the tone of Pulei: 
‘Highly honoured is Reynard now; to wisdom let every man con- 
vert himself, eschew evil, and honour virtue. This is the mean- 
ing of the song, in which the poet has mixed fable and truth that 
ye may learn to know good from evil, and also that the purchaser 
may inform himself concerning the ways of the world; for so 1s it 
formed, and so it will remain forever. .... . Amen.’ 

The poem is so full of fancy and gaiety, that we know no work 
of imagination in any language that offers so many inducements 
to the competent translator. Goethe’s work is in hexameters, in 
conformity with the epic tone which he has preserved throughout. 
The translator, who ought to recur to the original in the Low 
German, would find half his rhymes ready made to his hand. 
The verse should be that in which Prior excelled, and who, of 
our classics of a by-gone age, would best have performed the 
task. Swift would have done it con amore, but he would have 
enhanced its grossnesses. One advantage a translation might have 
in the present age beyond that of any other—the co-operation of 
Landseer, an artist eminently qualified to do justice to the gra- 
phical illustrations of which the work is susceptible. He might 
do well, however, to consult: Jost Ammon’s wood-cuts, which be- 
long to the [6th century.* 

Hermann und Dorothea. Under this same title is inserted 
among our author’s elegies a personal poem, from which we have 
already extracted an apologetic passage, vol. 6, p. 367. He pro- 
ceeds, in allusion to the well-known theory of his friend Wolf, 

* I was informed by my friend Kn. that he was present when Herder first di- 
eens 6 2m 5 attention to * Reinecke Fuchs.’ * Are you aware,’ said he, ‘ that we 

wt i pe poem in German, as wise and as original as the Odyssey 2” Goethe 
confessed, when the epic was named, that hearing of it only as modernized by Gotschedt 


” had hitherto neglected it. The book was produced. Goethe carried it away with 
uum, and almost unmediately begaa his work,— Note communicated. 
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who, in his prolegomena to Homer, maintains that the had and 
Odyssey are compilations from a collection of ancient national 
sonus, written at the distance of centuries from each other, to 
which by the compiler that sort of unity Is given which we now 
find in them, just as an epic poem might be formed of Robin 
Hood, if all the ballads collected by Ritson were melted down 
into one mass. ‘ First, the health of the man, who at last boldly 
delivering us from the name of Homer, invites us to the nobler 
course. For who would contend with gods? Who with the 
single one? But to be one of the Homeridie, though only as the 
last, is beautiful. Therefore hearken to the latest poem.’ The 
poem thus announced is the epic tale in this volume. It is one 
of the most original and characteristic of our author’s poems. 
One of the most universally approved by the few, as well as ad- 
mired by the many. Yet after all it is one of those which it will 
be most difficult to render popular out of Germany. Bitaube, 
the author of ‘ Joseph,’ translated it into French prose ; and Hol- 
croft, a talented man, who failed in nothing so eminently as in 
his metrical writings, rendered it into execrable blank verse. 
Neither in English nor French could it attract attention, nor will 
it for a season. Wordsworth has remarked, that in matters of 
taste our preconceptions are bitter enemies to our enjoyments. 
And the very epic character claimed for it would be sufficient to 
rouse every adverse feeling against it, until the real import of 
such claim is understood. Our readers may perhaps have heard 
that among the most remarkable of the corollaries that have arisen 
out of the modern German metaphysics, is an entirely new 
system of Poetics, which indeed has become current where the 
philosophy from which it arose has not been received. It shall 
be our object briefly to state a few of the first elementary prin- 
ciples. The two chief writers of the school are the Schlegels ; 
and two of their works have been translated.* According to this 
theory, all poetry is to be brought under the three great classes 
of the epic, the lyric, and the dramatic, The epic is marked by 
this character of style-—that the poet presents his object imme- 
diately and directly, with a total disregard of his own personality. 
He is, as it were, an indifferent and unimpassioned narrator or 
chronicler; he relates his tale in one uniform tone; he never 
hurries and never stops; dwells as long on the description of a 
Warrior’s dress or of a meal, as in the statement of the most mo- 
mentous incident. This, it must be owned, characterises equally 
the style of Homer and many of our old English and Scotch 
ballads—Chevy Chase, for instance. This our philosophical 
critics consider to be the primitive and antique poetry; and 
Herodotus was in like manner an epic historian. The op- 


* A. W. Schleyel’s ‘Lectures on the Drama,’ which contains the most admirable 
cevelopement that has ever appeared of the excellences of Shakespeare. F. Schlegel’s 

ectures on the History of Literature,’ a work more highly esteemed in Germany, 
but more metaphy sical and less popular than the book of his brother. 
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posite class of poetry is the lyric, in which the poet gives 
mainly objects as they are reflected in the mirror of his own 
individuality. And this certainly is the essential character 
of odes, elegies, songs, &c. These same classes, designated ge- 
nerally as the objective and subjective, were called by Schiller 
the naive and the sentimental, and they have also been named 
the real and the ideal. In general, modern poets belong to the 
subjective class; and our own Wordsworth, just before the pub- 
lication of the German theory, with a correct feeling of his own 
nature and powers, entitled his first work ¢ Lyrical Ballads.’ We 
add, for the sake of completeness, that the dramatic poet must 
unite the powers of both in an equal degree. In the plan of his 
drama, in the relation of the characters to each other, all in 
subordination to the purpose of the work, he must have the epic 
impartiality ; but in the execution, he is lyric. Each individual 
developes his own personality with equal subjective trath. In 
Shakespeare's plays, for instance, are a myriad of individuals, in 
every one of which it would seem as if the author had exhausted 
its particular character; and yet there is not one of all Shake- 
speare’s characters which can be said to represent himself. On 
the contrary, what are *‘ Childe Harold,’ ¢‘ Don Juan,’ ¢ The 
Corsair,’ ‘The Giaour,’ ef id omne genus? ‘They are only the 
noble lord in different masquerade dresses, with the mask thrown 
away. It will of course be understood that in the concrete the 
objective and subjective elements are found blended. ‘The name 
is piven to the kind that is predominant. 

To return from this digression: A. W. Schlegel, in a me- 
morable review in the ‘Athenaeum,’ loudly proclaimed ¢ Hermann 
and Dorothea’ to be a German-epos. He thus concludes: ‘ It is 
in a high degree a moral poem, not on account of any precise 
moral purpose, but because morality is the element of beautiful 
form. Passion is far outweighed by a moral individuality of 
feeling. The great and dignified in human nature Is developed 
with no narrow-minded partiality. The clearness of a well- 
weighed self-government is blended with a genial warmth of 
benevolence, and claims the same rights. Human concerns are 
raised above all considerations of a national and political par- 
tiality. Its main impression is pathos, but one that, neither efle- 
minate nor weak, excites to beneficent activity. ‘ Hermann 
and Dorothea” is a perfect work of art in the great style, and at 
the same time comprehensible, cordial, patriotic, popular—a book 
full of golden lessons of wisdom and virtue.’ We gladly avail 
ourselves of the authority of so eminent a critic in repeating @ 
eulogy, every syllable of which we assent to, but which from our- 
selves might have been thought the exaggeration of a partisan. 
Che subject of the epic tale is briefly this: Dorothea is the heroic 
leader of a band of fugitives, who escape with a drove of cattle 
over the Rhine, on the advance to the left bank of the triumphant 
French republicans. She is relieved by Hermann, the son of our 
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host of the Golden Lion, who, though of humble station, is never- 
theless well worthy of his name. ‘The action lies in a village, and 
the actors suit the place ; they are Hermann’s father and mother, 
the clergyman, and the apothecary. The intrigue is to obtain the 
consent of the prudent father to the marriage of his son with the 
fair fugitive. The means are poetic developements of character, 
and conversations of sterling wisdom, which hardly leave a topic 
of domestic morality untouched. Alike cosmopolitical and pa- 
triotic is the view taken of the French revolution, and its appre- 
hended influence on the future well-being of mankind. The close 
is idyllic (not romantic) and happy. All who derive their notions 
of epic poetry from Monsieur Bossu, whose shallow frivolities 
obtained great currency from the adoption of Pope in the preface 
to his Homer, will be scandalized that such a work should be 
entitled an epic poem. 

The same persons will be still more offended by the presump- 
tion of Goethe’s concluding epic essay, which is neither more nor 
less than a continuation of the [lad, under the title of * Achilléis.’ 
The more liberal and curious scholar will be pleased to know how 
the modern rhapsodist purposed to connect his own with the work 
of his predecessors. Diverted from the execution of his plan (formed 
in 1798) by his attention to fine art, he executed only a single canto 
of about 700 lines. Achilles, from his tent at night, beholds the light 
proceeding from the funeral obsequies of Hector; and with the 
mournful anticipation of his own early death, accompanies his friend 
Antilochus to the spot where his myrmidons are raising a monument 
to Patroclus, but which he foresees is also to be his own. Hence 
the poet soon transports the reader to the council of the gods, 
Where a wordy war is carried on with the same adherence to an- 
thropomorphistic nature, for which the gods of the other Homers 
are so deservedly famous. Thetis deplores the fate of her son 
with heart-rending pathos. Juno is the same fierce and unre- 
lenting virago which she ever was. And Jupiter holds the same 
ambiguous language which has for ever rendered him a model for 
the imitation of all diplomatists. A more temperate dialogue suc- 
ceeds between Juno and Minerva. It is at last agreed, that 
‘Pallas Athene’ shall administer the last consolations to the hero 
inthe shape of his friend Antilochus. He is found still at the 
spot whence his fame is to be perpetuated to all ages. A dialogue 
of deep feeling and lofty wisdom takes place, in which our author 
repeats a sentiment we have above extracted. And Achilles 1s 
reminded, that he, dying young, will live for ever young in the 
memory and lamentations of all future ages, while Nestor, dying 
old, will scarcely be mourned by his own children. ‘The arrival 
of a fleet with provisions is descried. And the supposed Antilo- 
chus is dispatched to secure provisions for the hungry myrmidons. 
lhe epic style is preserved in its equable movement and sustained 
simplicity and propriety; though the hexameters want the 


magniloquence of Voss’s incomparable translation. The Homeric 
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tone is in this respect alone departed from, that a more earnest 
and pure philosophy tempers the participation of the gods in the 
incidents that are about to take place below. OF all Goethe's 
unexecuted works, the loss of this we regret the most. It appears 
from the correspondence between him and Schiller, of which six 
volumes have appeared, that a very favourite subject of specula- 
tion in Goethe’s mind was the relative fitness of any given sub- 
ject for the epos or the drama. Schlegel judiciously applies to 
the epic poem, what Goethe, in his *‘ Wilhelm Meister,’ so signifi- 
cantly says of the romance in comparison with the tragedy,—the 
romance having a close analogy with the epos. ‘ In the romance 
sentiments and incidents (gesinnungen und begebenheiten) are 
to be represented, in the drama, characters and actions. In the 
romance accident (zufall) may take part: on the other hand, 
it is only in the drama that fute (schicksal) 1s to interpose.” 
‘These few words throw light on the modern German poetics, of 
which the Schlegels have been the legislators, while Goethe has 
supplied the models. | 

The collection closes, with what probably by some accident had 
been mislaid. It is the commencement of one of those meta- 
physical or allegorical dramas for which the most ancient Greek 
Mythos furnishes an appropriate field. It is entitled ‘ Pandora, 
and the sons of Japetus, and other mystic personages, are put 
in action, but the drama does not proceed far enough to render 
the drift apparent.* 


* Though we have purposely abstained from saying any thing of Goethe's scien 
tific writings, yet we might be justly reproached did we not add a list of them, They 
are not included in the collection of his works— 

Essay on the Metamorphoses of Plants, 1790. 

Contributions to Optics, 1791-2, two vols. 8vo. 

Ideas on Organic Structure, [ dr/dung,| 1807. 

On the Mountains of Carlsbad, 1807. 

Zur farbenlehre, (On Chromaties,) 2 vols. 1810, with plates. 

The Heights of the Aacient and Modern World, 1813. 

On Natural Philosophy in general, especially on Morphology, Xc. 2 vols. 

P.S. Since the above note was in the Press, we have received the publisher's ad- 
vertisement concerning Goethe’s posthumous works, which we abridge to render our 
catalogue complete. They are to form fifteen volumes, of which we believe the first 
tive have just appeared. 

Vol. 1. The second part of Faust, in five acts. 

2. Gottfrned v. Berlichingen and Gotz v. Berlichingen, adapted to the stage. 
3. Swiss Journey, 1797, and Journey by the Rhine and Main, 1814. 

- Miscellaneous Essays on Art. 

» Dramatic and German Literature. 

Poems. en 

. From my Life, Fiction and Truth, 4th part, comprehending 1774, 1779. 

. Ancient Grecian, and Modern English and French and Foreign bolk's 

Poesie, (Poetry for the People.) 

» Maxims and Reflections on the World, the State, and Literature. 

- Essays on Natural Philosophy in general. 

‘ The earlier and latest on Botany and Osteology. 

- Mineralogy, Geology, and Meteorology. 

im _ (Theoretical part ty 

|‘ hromatics? Historical part precomposed and completed. 

Polemiecal part | 
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HOW TO PLAY A LOSING GAME, 


Exuct, ye High Tory lords ! leap for joy, ye High Church bishops ! 
(or is it not your work the Whigs are now doing | ? Theirs, indeed, 
may be the present discredit of this Irish- pacification- bill; but 
yours assuredly will be the future gain. They, indeed, hasan all 
the dishonour of beginning ; but you will have all the profit of 
completing this present delect ible policy. 

Oh! Sir Robert Peel! how na you have sneered all last 
Session in your right honourable sleeve, as you beheld, night 
after night, the then humble O’Connell courting the proud Whigs, 
and the then proud Whigs, (blessed be their pride for ever,) night 
after night, mortifying and rejecting the humble O’Connell. How 
must the civil Tory trimmer have smiled bitterly, as he whispered 
to his wily heart, ‘O! well done Whigs, thus to throw away 
the very best trump in the whole pack ! Here is the King of all 
lreland, the prime Pat of them all, offering himself to you, and 
you, who might accept him without sacrificing the name even of 
that political principle which has been so long my pride and 
punishment, you will not avail yourselves of his powerful aid. 
Blessings on your high Whig stomachs for disgusting and irri- 
tating the great Irish : agitator—yet a, blessings on your pride and 
prejudice for pettishly plucking, like Prince John of happy me- 
mory, this Irish Chieftain by the beard till he roars again—yea 
the blessing of blessings on your blindness for relying on the self- 
sufficient palaver of ‘Master Stanley, that undoubtedly clever 
young gentleman, for the great work, the pacification of Ireland. 
Verily , pride goeth before destruction ! 

And oh! your Grace, the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, how 
sweetly you must have smiled your best ‘ anyvel smile,’ when, at 
the close of the last Session, you beheld, day after day, the great 
Whig lords turning themselves into tithe proctors for the benefit 
of that Church establishment they love so dearly! Did not your 
right reverend Grace return humble thanks when you beheld that 
Church militant, the W hig tithe- proctors, enforcing the claims of 
some Protestant-parson-of-ten, against a Catholic- -priest-of-ten- 
thousands ; though haply you had soon to lament your army of 
martyrs, knocked. on the head by legions of Irish rebels, irritated 
to madness by seeing their priest’s solitary cow driven for tithe 
into the parson’s well- filled fold. The blessings of the only true 
apostolical Church, videlicet, the Church of England, as by law 
established, must have been pronounced by his Grace the right 
reverend the Archbishop of Cante rbury on his orthodox children 
the W higs, as he beheld them pouring the Sodom and Gomorrah 
of proctors and policemen on a whole Catholic parish, tho’ per- 
adventure there were found there only ten Protestants, even for 
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that ten’s sake. How must his right reverend metropolitan lordship 
have whispered, putting on one of his sweetest smiles, to his right 
reverend lordship, the primate of all Ireland, ‘Oh, my brother, well 
done the Whigs! Here was the Irish Catholic Church offering itself 
to them, and they might have accepted it without doing violence 
to any of those religious prejudices which ‘Tories have bound 
themselves to profess; yes, and they might have provided for our 
Protestant-parsons-of-ten, when ejected from Catholic-parishes- 
of-ten-thousands, by the very sweepings of the Church they are 
pledged to purify ; but, verily, they would not deign to be wise 
after the wisdom of the children of this world. Blessings on their 
honourable pride and good old prejudices for having preferred the 
tithe of a chance of a vote of one of the least of the bishops of 
the bench to the offered attachment of all Lrish Catholics. Verily, 
pride goeth before destruction,’ 
But, oh! your Grace the Duke of Wellington, how YOU must 
have laughed outright, when, at the beginning of this present Ses- 
sion, you listened with eager ears, night after night, to these war- 
like Whigs, as they demanded military execution on the whole of 
[reland, videlicet, to put down the irritations of those very Catholic 
parishes their own tithe-proctors had succeeded in provoking! 
How must the Great Captain have chuckled in his martial breast, 
when he witnessed this glorious consummation, videlicet, the old 
Tory game played by the infatuated Whigs! How triumphantly 
must he have shouted to his mighty heart,—Oh well done Whigs! 
thus to call for the best tramp in the pack when you know it is 
in our hands! Was it not sufficient that in your fire-new dislike of 
all agitators you should have thrown the very king of hearts, the 
O'Connell himself, out of your hands, and allowed us to win your 
best tricks with the trump you had discarded ? Was it not enough 
that in your fire-new dislike of all heterodoxy, you should have 
allowed the whole Catholic Church, the very queen of hearts, to 
fall out of your hands? Is it not enough and to spare, that you 
have made all these blunders in the game, but must you now lead 
up, without a trump left in your hands, to that ace of clubs which 
you know to be our strongest suit? But if policy be a game, 
(still Joguitur the Duke) war is not less a hunt; and now that 
hunt is up, changing my metaphor, I will show you the hugeness 
of your folly. The pack you pretend to hunt, as you ought to 
know, will, under your management, hunt counter. It will leave 
the fox to worry the sheep. Rustics with their pitch-forks, and 
towns-people with their spits, will run out to resist its worryings. 
Nay, the very gentlemen, who in their spick span new scarlet 
jackets are in the field now for the first time, will presently laugh 
at the blunders of your wooden legged huntsman. And then, my 
good friends, when you have had all the honour of beating for, 
and starting the game, you will find to your dismay, that you 
cannot hunt the pack. And, at last, when men and dogs, game 
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and snobs, are all at fault, or running pell-mell over each other, 
there will, or | am much mistaken, be a general cry for the 
master of the pack. Then shall I, having first courteously 
thanked you for having unkenneled a game J was not allowed to 
beat for, and having also civilly troubled you to dismount and to 
give me the saddle,—then shall I, gallantly backing your horse, 
cheer the old dogs on to the old game. ‘Think only of the pic- 
ture of the field at that moment. Your friend his Grace the Lord 
Archbishop of Canterbury, booted anu spurred for the chase, 
riding in full canonicals, and wearing one of his most angelic 
smiles, will, | dare say, give you,—not his vote, but his blessing, 
as you lie on the ground, and then ride by, smiling on the other 
side. Then also, my old whipper in, by the field called Sir Ro- 
bert, but nicknamed by the snobs red-headed-Bob, will, with one 
of his most civil sneers, kindly advise you—* never again to start 
this Catholic game, till, like him, you are prepared to nuNr rr To 
PHE DEATH.’ 


We are at least as much struck by the truth of the above jeu 
desprit, as by its humour. The moral of the fable is this, that 
unless the Whigs can make it plain to the public, not by asser- 
tions, but by facts, that the obvious power all think they might have 
gained towards the pacification of Ireland, by admitting Mr. 
O’Connell into office, was for some hidden reason altogether im- 
practicable, the public will never cease feeling that, noé Whig prin- 
ciple, but Whig pride, has, to use our Correspondent’s illustration, 
‘thrown the best trump out of their hands ;’ and that the conse- 
quences, which must result from the hunt which soon will be up, 
might have been averted by a less haughty policy. 

_ For the blundering game the Whigs have been playing ever 
since the last Session of parliament, namely by alternately irritat- 
ing and soothing the [rish Catholics, irritating them by the present 
injustice of tithe persecutions, and soothing them by promises of 
future benefits, —this game has been so much the more childish, 
because those whom our Correspondent calls, ‘ parsons-of-ten,’ 
might have been far better provided for by the resources which 
the Irish Church reform will put into the hands of government, 
and this without provoking the ‘ Catholic-parishes-of-ten-thou- 
sands.’ And, lastly, for this stupid wicked measure, the draqoon- 
ing of all Ireland for the pacification of the parishes which Whig 
impolicy has provoked, it is so double-dipped Tory both in prin- 
ciple and in consequence,—it ts so tyrannical, and it will prove 
to have been so foolish, that it seems explicable only on one sup- 
position—quos vult perdere prius dementat. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Piozziana, or Recollections of the late Mrs. Piozzi, with remark: 
By a Friend. 7s. 
The Cabinet Annual Register. 8s. 


The Exile of Idria, a German Tale, in three Cantos. 3s. 6d. 


Lives of the British Admirals, with an Introductory View of the 
Naval History of England. By Robert Southey. Vol. 1. (Lardner’s 
Cyclopedia, Vol. 40.) 6s. 


Lectures and Sermons. By J. 8. Hyudman. 


Daily Bread. A Prayer for Knowledge, Gratitude, and Principle 


The Book of Reform. Part I. By Wentworth Holworthy. 


ey 


Sermons on various Subjects, chiefly Practical. By R. Aspland 


we eee 


Memoirs of the Rev. Joseph Priestley, LL.D. to the year 1795 
Written by himself. Centenary Edition. Birmingham. 


Illustrations of Political Economy. Berkeley the Banker, Parts 1. 
and IT. (March and April.) 


The Cottage Muse. By T. Noel. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

The Bristol parcel, and Amicus, have been sent to the Unitarian Chronicle. 

The Article on * Fallacies regarding Ireland” is excluded with regret; but we think 
the writer will, on consideration, see reason for not differing much from the statement 
in p. 249. 

We have again to crave the indulgence of our Correspondents for some ssiaeeatiililn 
postponements., 

The Rev. J, S. Porter’s request shall be attended to, : 





ERRATA. 
Corrections in the Articles on Dr. Priestley. Nos. I. and IT. 
Page 20, line 25, for just, read greatest. 
Page 21, line 8, for fate, read faith. 
Page 21, line 41, for physician, read physicien, 
Page 24, line 26, for preceding, read presiding. 
Page 24, line 27, for Lindsay, read Lindsey. 
Page 27, line 24, for were within, read were from within. 
Page 27, line 43, for are, read és. ' 
Paye 85, line 8, for thinking, read thinker. 
Page 86, line 9, for ana/ysis, read analyses. 
Page 87, line 19, for history, read histories. 
Page 87. line 26, for passed, read paced. 
Paye 87, line 38, for of, read in. 


Page 88, line 28, for piety, re: 
. c ‘ moe . 22 "Y. 
It is but just to o 5 , prety, read poetry 


it printer to observe, that i c— se the MS. 
was followed. , that in most (we believe) of these 
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PURCELL’S SACRED MUSIC. 


EDITED BY VINCENT NOVELLO. 


Tut musical world was already deeply indebted to Mr. Novello 
for the many valuable and beautiful specimens of vocal excellence, 
both of native and foreign talent, which he has from time 
to time presented to its notice, arranged with a skill and judg- 
ment rarely to be equalled, as his editions of the delightful 
or sublime masses of Haydn and Mozart, and his selections of 
Motetts, &c. from these and other great masters, both of the 
German and Italian schools, with that of our own country, will 
amply testify. 

The ‘ Fitzwilliam Music,’ in which we are presented with some 
of the most admirable compositions of Palestrina, Carissimi, Clari, 
Steflani, Leo, Durante, Jomelli, Pergolesi, Padre Martini, &c., 
was a vast and arduous undertaking, and splendidly accomplished, 
But with pride and delight have we perused the volumes before 
us, unfolding a rich mine of inestimable wealth, in the ecclesias- 
tical writings of our boasted countryman [Llenry Purcell, —the 
sublime, the profound, the original and highly-gifted Purcell, 
the pride of his country, the Mozart of his age, the Shakspeare 
of his art. The church writings of this great master have been 
regarded by the best judges as standing unrivalled for dignity, 
pathos, originality, and expression; though it has been justly 
observed, with reference also to his secular writings, that the wide 
range of his imagination rendered him capable of applying his 
talents with equal facility to the stage and the chamber ; of which 
we have suflicient proof in the many admirable productions of this 
class which he has achieved. But with the exception ofa few that 
have been snatched, as it were, from the abyss of oblivion, by a 
more modern arrangement, with some of which Bartleman and 
Mara were wont occasionally to delight admiring hundreds, the 
world at large know comparatively little of this great author's 
writings. For the sake of all real lovers of the excellent and 
beautiful, in the divine art of musical composition, we wish to see, 
if possible, the whole of Purcell’s works brought out under the 
same master-hand ; for we have perceived throughout the arrange- 
ment of the work before us. so nice a discernment of what might 
be imagined the author's meaning, with a due regard to facility 
and effect in the arrangement of the accompaniment, that we can 
With confidence, knowing the pleasure that will result, recom- 
mend to the perusal and possession of every real lover of the 
art these volumes, in which will be found some of the very 
finest specimens of musical composition. The work extends to 
five large and handsomely printed volumes, compiled from many 
rare and valuable MSS, and private collections. The vocal 
mnen and organ accompaniment are in a larger note than the 
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290 Henry Purcell. 


original instrumental score ; under which latter, Mr. Novello has 
added the signatures of the harmony. The vocal score is intelli- 
gible and bold, and the accompaniment for the organ is at once 
effective, and most conveniently arranged. The work is, indeed, 
from first to last, most admirably executed, both as to the arrange- 
ment and printing, affording facilities and completeness in the 

erformance, that it would be difficult to imagine: could be ex- 
ceeded ; advantages with which this author’s works have never 
before been presented to the musical world, or they would have 
been more known, better understood, and, as a consequence, more 
generally admired. 

Our object in noticing this work is not, however, to 
attempt any criticism on Purcell’s music, whether sacred or 
secular. A noble and a useful task would it be to analyze the 
compositions of that extraordinary man, and resolve into its ele- 
ments his wonderful combination of the profoundest science with 
the most varied and fervent expressions of feeling. ‘That task is 
left to those who are better able to grapple with it than the writer 
of this article. But there are thoughts on other matters suggested 
by this publication, which belong to the critical department in 
which he is accustomed to labour, and which he hopes will not be 
unworthily pressed on the reader's attention, seeing that they re- 
late to the promotion of human improvement and enjoyment. 
Mr. Novello appears before us not only as the editor but as the 
biographer of Purcell: he has brought into the latter character 
the good taste and feeling, the judgment, industry, and skill, which 
distinguish him in the former; and his pen, like other instruments 
to which his fingers are more accustomed, not only ‘ discourses 
eloquent music,’ but is exciting and suggestive, striking the key- 
note of many strains of mental melody, and awakening by the 
power of association, thoughts and feelings which may often flow 
far remote from their original source. 

Purcell was a fortunate man. There was the rare felicity of a 
correspondence between his nature and his early circumstances. 
They harmonized like one of his own melodies with its rich and 
varied accompaniment. He came of a musical family. He in- 
herited those peculiarities of organization which alone confer the 
highest degree of susceptibility to the effect of musical sounds. 
His frame was tuned, and ready to vibrate sweetly and powerfully 
as soon as the winds of heaven should breathe upon it. And the 
first winds that blew were propitious ones. His father and uncle 
were both attached, as musicians, to the chapel royal of Charles 
Il. Ata very early age he became one of the children of the 
chapel. He lisped in music. He was the companion and pupil of 
Blow, that ‘ fine old church writer,’ who outlived and succeeded 
him, and caused it to be engraven on his tomb, that he was * mas- 
ter to the famous Mr. Henry Purcell.” Pelham Humphrey and 
Michael Wise were also his associates ; and they all gained renown 
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as juvenile composers. They must have made a glorious quartett, 
these gifted and aspiring youths. No wonder that ‘ Purcell be- 
came an early proficient in the science of musical composition, 
and was even able to write correct harmony and counterpoint at 
an age, when to be qualified fo@the performance of choral service 
is, in general, all that can be expected.’ There was the further 
stimulus of successful ambition. At the age of eighteen (1676) 
he was appointed organist of Westminster abbey, ‘ probably the 
only instance known of so young a man being appointed to an 
organist’s situation of such high honour and importance.’ Six 
years afterwards, he became one of the organists of the Chapel 
Royal. The biographer discredits the tradition of Purcell’s love 
for Italian music having originated in his intercourse with the 
band brought over by Mary D’ Este, of Modena, the wife of James 
I!.; and he probably had, at an earlier period, devoted himself to 
the study of Carissimi and Stradella. Whatever led him to that 
study, it was an additional circumstance to the favourable combi- 
nation of influences under which his genius was developed. Sel- 
dom is it that the links of a golden chain can be so distinctly 
traced at so great a distance. Seldom is it that there is so happy 
a concurrence of external agencies operating harmoniously upon 
a nature so admirably prepared for them. In and about him, all 
things were fitly framed together. He was amongst the few 
people in the world who are ‘ placed according to their capacity,’ 
and richly has the world reaped the advantage. We are often 
disposed, in our simplicity, to wonder that the consequences of 
these rare coincidences do not dispose society to aim systemati- 
cally at their production. What has made that well-known verse 
in Gray’s Elegy, ‘ Full many a gem,’ &c.—what has made that 
beautiful common-place, as common-place as it is beautiful ? 
What, but universal conviction of the truth which it conveys; a 
conviction made universal by personal observation. And yet 
how little is done in obedience to the practical lesson which is 
contained in that conviction! Generation after generation leaves 
the living pearl to shine only in its darkling cave, and the living 
flower to breathe its unscented fragrance in the wilderness. It is 
hut a chance that the right person gets into the right position. 
Society is slow to learn the first lesson of Joseph Lancaster; and 
that inscription which has so often gladdened our eyes as a pre- 
cious fragment of wisdom, those long black letters on a large white 
ground, announcing ‘a place for everything, and everything in its 
place,’ should be fixed, aloft yet legible, in our palaces and 
workshops, in churches and theatres, in exchanges and courts of 
law. What events did for Purcell it were well that social wisdom 
should do, as far as possible, for all. An impartial and compre- 
hensive plan of national education might be devised and esta- 
blished, in the earlier stages of which peculiarities of talent and 


character might be developed and observed; and in its later 
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stages, any peculiar powers of benefiting society which the indivi- 
dual possessed, cultivated to their highest vigour, and prepared to 
do their utmost for their possessor and for mankind, ‘This would 
prevent the good gifts of God from running to waste, as they now 
do so shamefully, All professions are overlaid with members 
whose souls are not in their work, while those who would do it 
with their intellectual and moral might, are elsewhere bound and 
tasked, toiling like galley slaves at an oar they hate. 

The Rey. E. lrving, before he went quite mad, described hell 
as a place where porters would be compelled to make verses and 
poets to carry burdens. If the world be not quite so bad as this, 
it is not far short of it. Ifa good scheme of universal education, 
nationally provided and enforced, would not at once remedy the 
whole evil, it would yet, in many cases, show the absurdity so 
strikingly, as to insure correction to a considerable extent. ‘This 
is too yreat a subject to treat incidentally. We can only observe 
en passant, that our notion of national education is, that it should 
be the same, and the best, for all classes; and that the extent and 
direction of its higher branches should be contingent on the de- 
monstrations of peculiar aptitude in the pupils. In such a matter, 
sufficient liberty of action would be left to parents and guardians, 
if they had their proportionate influence in the appointment of 
the teachers of their district. There would be then some chance 
of knowing what children really were. The seeds of genius would 
not be trampled under foot and perish in the sterility of poverty, 
ignorance, and ceaseless toil; nor springing up, be trained to arti- 
ficial and fruitless uniformity, by the blind mechanism of conven- 
tional teaching. It might still happen, that an excellent actor 
would be condemned to become a very miserable and mischievous 
parish priest; that he whom education had shown nature to have 
made a clever engineer, would deface the world instead of adorn- 
ing it, by working as a legislator; and that another Purcell= 
should there ever be another—would carry a musket without even 
getting into the band of his regiment, or sit at a desk ten hours 
ver diem, copying the number of notes (not his own) in a ledger. 

sut at any rate, nature would have a better chance of fair play 
than at present. All men come into the world with some capacity 
to serve their fellows; and by such a plan it would better be 
known what that capacity was. We could still, if we pleased, up- 
hold our ancient institutions and forms of society, and rights ol 
property and parentage, by acting in despite of nature. But we 
should, at least, see more clearly what we were doing. That would 
be much towards our ceasing to do it. The most progressive an 
the happiest condition of society, must undoubtedly be that in 
which every man does the work for which he is best qualified. 
Purcell did this, But what if Purcell had been the son of a lord, 
or of atinker? The spirit within him might still have been strong, 
butas in the one case he must haye gone to Oxford or Cambridge, 
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hunted, gamed, intrigued, and debated ; and in the other, must 
have spent some years in soldering spoons and hammering kettles, 
the probability is, that we should have had but little, and that lit- 
tle late, of musical composition from him. He might have strug- 
vled so successfully with the difficulties as to have just begun 
when death compelled him to leave off. There is a buoyancy In 
venius which will rise even from the lowest depth of ocean to its 
native sphere. It were better not for society to cause the waste 
of so much power, by heaping upon it an ocean of difficulties.— 
‘To reap all the advantages of social union, the nature of a youth’s 
intellect and character should be tested like that of a metal, to be 
employed afterwards according to its worth and strength, Such 
combinations as those of Purcell’s youth, show what humanity 
may be made capable of in one particular art : we may reason by 
analogy to all arts and pursuits. Abundance of bright, and 
lovely, and glorious beings may be produced in every generation, 
if communities think the result worth producing. Providence 
shows us, from time to time, what may be done by bringing to 
bear upon the appropriate organization, even such circumstances 
as it is in our power to arrange. Shall we ever take the hint ? 
One circumstance of his maturer life (of mature life he had 
but little, he died in his 37th year) must be added to the propi- 
tious influences of his youth. He was led by rapid gradations to 
the expansion of his genius in every direction. While the duties 
of his situation, as well as his own taste, conducted him to perfec- 
tion, in those solemn and lofty strains which belong to the music 
of devotion, he was also led to, and immediately excelled in 
dramatic composition, nor were there wanting inducements to 
distinguish himself in those lighter lays that ladies loved, or the 
noisier expression of Bacchanalian merriment. ‘A great number 
of songs and airs, rounds and catches, and even dance tunes, set 
by him, are a proof of Purcell’s extensive genius.’ But all real 
musical genius, not enslaved by habit to some particular form, is 
universal, Music is the inarticulate expression of emotion, 
whether with or without the words which render that emotion 
definite, and gives it a local habitation and a name.’ Now the 
organization which is capable of strong emotion at all, is capable 
of it in all its varieties ; and may easily be excited to almost any 
of its varieties. The psalm and the jig may be the same tune in 
different time. The capacity of strong feeling, and the capacity 
also of expressing that strong feeling by musical composition, is 
one and indivisible. When the highest talent for any particular 
species exists separately, it is an indication that the original 
power of the composer has been restricted by unfavourable cir- 
cumstances. And few circumstances can be more unfavourable 
than those which make up the present state of the musical world. 
It is no wonder that we have no Purcells. Every department is 
a monopoly, teachers of schools and families are compelled to 
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eke out their scanty and precarious remuneration by the sale to 
their pupils of music, specially adapted for that purpose, in the 
same way as the surgeon puts his skill and time into his bill 
under the form of unnecessary medicine. Cathedrals stick to the 
old established anthems, as an integral portion of the old esta- 
blished faith; and Dissenters must have only what is bald 
enough and bad enough for the whole congregation to sing with 
their ‘most sweet voices,’ and most exquisite skill. Concerts 
borrow the stars from the Opera, and they will sing nothing new, 
while money is to be had for the old. O the everlasting Di lanti 
palpiti and all the rest, which make one say with Falstaff, «1 
know ye as well as he that made ye.’ And as to music, the 
theatres are u monopoly within a monopoly. ‘In the lowest 
deep a lower still.’ Happily, at this worst point, we seem on the 
eve of reformation. Success to Lytton Bulwer and his Drama 
Bills. Should they pass, we may expect a speedy improvement, 
as well as a more general enjoyment, of every species of theatrical 
entertainment. We may then look forward to the creation of a 
national taste and a musical public. A stimulus, such as has 
never yet been applied in this country, will be given to musical 
composition. The impulse will be felt in every department of the 
art. The talent which now is pining and sterile, seeking in vain 
not merely the recompense, but an occasion for its exertions, 
will feel the lightened pressure of the atmosphere, look up toa 
bright and open sky, and, like the lark, mount, singing. 

The influences under which Purcell’s genius attained to such a 
rich and ripe maturity, were in many respects favourable to his 
character, which was, altogether, a fine and noble one. But we 
must not forget that it had two great defects. Of each we may 
trace the cause, while we deplore the result. He was a time- 
server in politics. ‘In James the Second’s time, he sung down 
the Whigs; and in that of William, the Tories.’ To produce this 
prostitution of art, is the natural tendency of depending upon 
patronage rather than upon the public. We shall never know 
what can be done by music, poetry, painting, or any of their beautl- 
ful combinations, until we have a people educated up to the 
enjoyment of art. Nor ever till then, save in some rare instances, 
will the artiste be any other than a degraded character. ‘Then, 
indeed, he may feel the true nobility of his vocation, and though 
he will still ‘live to please,’ and therefore ¢ must please to live,’ 
yet the gratification will be incompatible with those unworthy 
arts which the reign of patronage has generally required of him 
for its production. Subservience, in the exercise of his powers, 
to the views of patronizing individuals, was, in some degree, the 
misfortune of Purcell; it will soon, we trust, become the fault, 
the inexpiable fault, as well as the despicable folly, of any like 
gifted men. 


Our other complaint is of the words, the gross and licentious 
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words, to which he married some of his immortal melodies. This 
too, was no doubt partly owing to the same corrupting influ- 
ence, patronage. But there must have been the appropriate 
weakness in himself, or no imaginable inducement could have 
bowed his genius to the foul degradation. Events had not 
been such as to generate political principle in him, and so he 
ministered in turn to the aims and pleasures of either faction or 
dynasty. And events had failed to inspire his heart with that 
surest safeguard for refined and delicate taste—a pure love for a 
worthy object ; and so he debased himself to attune the vilest 
strains of physical licentiousness. ‘ Man that is born of a woman’ 
never ought to have enwreathed such foulnesses with melody ; 
and man that really loved a woman never could have done it. 
But heaven, that showered down other gifts so liberally on Purcell, 
denied him this inspiration. He had the common lot to which 
those of his temperament, of either sex, seem destined by some 
perverse fatality. He was linked with a ‘ low-minded termagant,’ 
who, after harassing his life and degrading his tastes, cut short his 
existence by the ingenious process of locking him out of his own 
house because he came home after midnight. The inclemency of 
the night brought on fever, his death soon followed, and his 
afflicted widow found some consolation in the profits of the 
‘Orpheus Britannicus,’ which she forthwith published, with a 
lachrymose dedication concerning ‘her dear lamented husband.’ 
This posthumous affection in print was a bad way of balancing 
the account. She did not die of it, widows never die of their 
‘dear lamented husbands,’ ‘they are the silent griefs that cut 
the heartstrings.’ For mourners who cant after death over those 
Whom they plagued though life, we would have Sheridan’s ballad 
I have a silent sorrow here 
A grief I'll ne’er impart— 
manufactured (in the same way as many other soliloquies have 
been pluralized by the exquisite taste of mechanical composers) 
into a duet and chorus, with full accompaniment, and executed 
over the grave. ‘It would be an excellent and appropriate funeral 
anthem. 

And now, after what we said at the outset of the editing of this 
noble work, what does the reader think of the encouragement 
which the editor has received? ‘Lhere is a list,—we can scarcely 
write the fact for burning shame,—there is a list of subscri- 
bers, amounting to Sixly-sic! Most of them are organists; two 
or three professional singers ; about as many music sellers; and 
ONE member of the aristocracy, Lord Darnley. ‘This is bad 
enough, but there is something worse behind. This is bad 
enough ; but it seems not to have been heeded by the single- 
hearted Editor whose pure enthusiasm for his art will carry him 
through almost anything; even he, however, could not but mark 
what the Church did, and it is to be marked, and remarked, and 
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it is the mark of the beast upon the establishment, if ever there 
was a mark of the beast in this world. Attend: 


‘The Editor of this work has endeavoured to contribute his share 
towards these efforts, (for reviving and rendering popular the highest 
kind of sacred music,) by bringing forward this collection of sterling 
compositions for the church service. Hitherto his endeavours have 
been but very little assisted or encouraged by the clergy, who have 
the control in choirs, where these anthems would be found most 
useful :—for out of the forty-two cathedral and collegiate establish- 
ments in England, which were endowed with funds for the support of 
no fewer than three hundred and sixty-eight choristers, only three 
choirs have come forward to give the least support to this collection 
of Purcell’s Sacred Music: viz. St. Paul’s Cathedral, Westminster 
Abbey, and Durham, which have each subscribed to the work, but for 
one copy only.’—p.43. 


Positively, ‘ this is too bad” Are the public never to have 
anything for their money when it goes church-ward ?j The 
extortion which locks up the cathedral doors, except in service- 
time, when the law forbids the exaction of entrance money, ts 
fitly paired with the meanness which reduces that service to the 
cheapest and poorest performance that can be got up. And these 
are the people who affect to despise the simplicity of Presbyterian 
worship. Verily their own worship is the simple adoration of 
mammon. However little heaven might care about the differ- 
ence, mankind would be the better for the substitution of such 
music as this for the meagre and insipid compositions which are 
everlastingly repeated in the amply endowed choirs of our cathe- 
drals. If there be propriety and beauty, a devotional and purify- 
ing influence in sacred music, let the public have it, not only 
at festivals where they have to pay for it at an enormous rate, 
but in cathedral services where it has already been paid for at an 
enormous rate. If not, if the clergy be really become puritans 
on this point, let them resign the funds which they have so long 
ceased to make available for their professed object, and let those 
funds be made conducive in some other way to the enjoyment 
and improvement of the people. 

We have often thought that, without destroying its popular 
character, dissenting worship might bear a larger infusion of 
‘harmony divine.” We never could understand the immense 
distinction which Nonconformists make between supplication and 
thanksgiving, the prayer and the psalm. In the latter, every- 
body must sing every word, in the former nobody but the minis- 
ter must say one syllable. If there be music at all in worship, 
why should it not be good music, why not the best ? Why should 
the congregation be incapable of benefiting by the one unless 
they only listen, but equally incapable of benefiting by the other 
unless they hear themselves ? Why should not listening to an 
anthem be as devout as listening to a prayer? The fact 1s, that 
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the Dissenters, like the Church, follow their fathers in these mat- 
ters, and with about as much reason. Mrs. Barbauld, some forty 
years ago, sketched a rational plan of public worship, and it Is 
yet a vision. Why might not sacred music be so adapted and 
arranged as to allow that combination of its highest strains with 
the frequent burst of choral voices, which would produce the finest 
of all effects ? But we fear it is only lost labour to write on this 
subject. Atany rate let all, Churchmen and Dissenters, Catholics 
and Protestants, who hold art valuable, and music the language 
of heaven; who have taste {o appreciate and means to encourage 
the labours of genius, patronize this undertaking, and strengthen 
the Editor for more. Something ought to be done for music ; 
for its rank as an art and its influence on public taste and man- 
ners; while, besides all that is mechanically excellent, we have 
those higher attributes of mind connected with it, which belong to 
the correct science and large attainment of Edward Taylor, “the 
sound judgment and poetical feeling of Vincent Novello, and the 
philosophical intelligence of W illiam Ayrton. They should head 
a movement party in harmonics, and stop short of nothing but 
thorough reformation, or glorious revolution. 





THE LITURGY. 


Ir any one were to visit the grand and splendid ruins of abbeys, 
castles, and cathedrals gracing Bolton, Kirkstall, Melrose, and 
other spots in the U nited Kingdom, he would be pronounced, with- 
out hesitation, destitute of all taste, dead to all romantic asso- 
clations, and totally insensible of the beauty and the picturesque 
eflect which these ruins give to the sequestered scenes where they 
are religiously preserved, if he regretted that they were left in 
their ruined grandeur merely to grace a scene, where some snug 
habitation or some useful manufactory might be constructed of 
the materials. But if the Duke of Devonshire, or any other 
noble proprietor, were to get an Act of Parliament passed to com- 
pel the gentleman to reside i in one of these ruins, or the trades- 
man to carry on his handicraft within their shattered walls, or 
even the poor to congregate and dwell within their ample space, 
then it would be no impeachment of their taste, if they were 
not satisfied that here and there a creature appeared i in the freize 
or the entablature like to nothing in heaven or earth, that the 
well-proportioned arches and columns united symmetry and 
grace, that the shattered and ivy-mantled walls and the moul- 
dering heaps within and without, read an impressive lesson on 
the frailty of man’s works, or told a tale of other times, or even 
gave a bewitching enchantment to the solitude which they 
adorned. It would not remove their discontent, and no man 
could think of blaming the dissatisfaction they felt, if the same 
noble personage, in the plenitude of his influence, should get a 
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commission appointed, which should be handsomely remunerated, 
to see that no alteration was made; that what was tottering 
should not be removed or propped, that what was vacant should 
not be supplied, that what was roofless should not be covered 
with a slate or tile, that what was unfit for the habitation and 
use of man should undergo no innovating change. However 
these commissioners might be enamoured of antiquity, and 
disposed to eulogize the stately relics of former times, the man 
who was condemned to use them as a home would pine for come 
forts and bewail a lot which excluded him from the advantages 
that almost all his countrymen enjoyed in their unpretending but 
convenient abodes. 

Religion is the home, the tower, the refuge of the human soul. 
Man is a wanderer, an exile, an outcast from his native soil, 
till he finds himself settled within its sacred precincts. Unchang- 
ing like its great Author, it is the same in every age. It is made 
for man, and it fits man for heaven. It lingers on the earth 
while there is a soul to be saved, a lost and wandering sinner to 
be reclaimed, or a care-worn pilgrim to be guided to his ever- 
lasting home; but it descended from heaven, and to its natal soil 
it constantly aspires, and thither in the consummation of all things 
it will ascend to Him from whom in mercy it came forth. 

While religion itself is one, entirely unique, altogether unchange- 
able and not to be improved, the means of spreading, teaching, and 
confirming it, are or should be various as the minds and condi- 
tions of those beings who are to be made subject to its influence. 
What will in this respect suit one age, will be totally unfit for 
another. What will move the barbarian, will excite the smile or 
the contempt of the philosopher. What will benefit the child, 
will not touch the man. Make any form of religious worship, 
let it be as well adapted as human ingenuity can shape it, to this 
century ; the human mind must stagnate, or that form must 
become obsolete in the next. And any form devised before the 
light of science rose, before the metaphysics of mind were 
explored, before liberty walked our streets and dwelt in our cot- 
tages, can no more be adapted for the present day to excite true 
devotion, to feed holy purpose, to aid our heaven-ward march, 
than the gothic relics of that ignorant and leisure age can be fit 
for the present habitation and accommodation of mankind. 

And yet how strong is the propensity in the human mind to 
confound the means with the end to look upon the instruments 
as if they were the work, to regard accidental forms as essences, 
to tremble when any one sets fire to ‘the wood, hay, and stubble,’ 
and to raise the outcry that the edifice which is erected upon 4 
rock, and built of massy living stones, will be burnt down. 

When the Scottish nation rose en masse against the errors and 
corruptions of the Roman Catholic church, they, strong-minded 
men, untampering souls, threw the missal and the breviary into 
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the fire which consumed the tawdry and the more tasteful orna- 
ments of that corrupt worship. ‘They assumed the presbyterian 
form. They prayed as they were moved by the Holy Ghost, by a 
mind sanctified in the love of truth, aware of the circumstances of 
the time, enlightened by the knowledge of the scriptures. They 
adapted their prayers to the state of their church ; and they have 
as a body been exemplary for ‘ their gift,’ and have had to bless 
God for its quickening effect on the souls of men. 

In England the glorious work was effected more cautiously, 
more timidly. ‘The many were less hearty in the cause, and 
more unwilling to adopt a thorough change. There was the 
politic retention of much that had been. They satisfied them- 
selves with omissions, and the people were allured to the new 
worship, by making it cunningly resemble the old. Saint-wor- 
ship was discarded, but saints days were kept. The virgin mother 
was stripped of her adoration, but her miraculous history was 
prominently put forth. ‘lhe sacraments were reduced, but more 
were retained than Christianity prescribes. Hence we have a 
mottled combination of Popery and Protestantism, of the old 
leaven and the new meal, and reason, which eflected the reform- 
ation, is effectually checked in its noble progress by the tempo- 
rizing timidity which forbad all further change. 

The expediency of using one form of devotional service, has always 
appeared to us more than doubtful. We know how much man- 
kind are prone to become mere formalists ; how much the read- 
ing of the scriptures, especially favourite parts, takes place, without 
one glimmering of its genuine meaning ever arresting the mind, 
And when language is very familiar it is too common for the 
mere words to satisfy those who use them; the sense and the 
spirit attract no share of attention and thought. Something of 
vanity appears necessary to quicken intellect ; and he must be 
sadly ignorant of the power and natural bent of the mind, even 
when it has not enjoyed the advantages of great mental culture, 
Who is not aware that such novelty of thought and expression as 
a judicious minister will adopt, so far from distracting attention, 
powerfully aids the true effect of devotion. 

Should any infelicity of expression occur in a form which ts 
constantly repeated, it is only by this mere formal use which we 
deprecate, that it can escape detection ; and if it be observed, it 
will always be a painful interruption to that singleness of thought 
which in devotion should prevail. Should any petitions unsuited 
to the circumstances of an audience occur, they can feel no inte- 
rest in offering them as their own, and here again they are drawn 
to present prayers apparently devout, but in reality the mere 
language of the lips. 

We are aware of the general admiration which has prevailed 
and been expressed of the liturgy of the Church of England ; 
and if we are not prepared to join in this indiscriminate eulogy, 
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we are ready to assign the reasons why we think it is scarcely in 
any respect a model of pure devotional composition. Passages 
here and there occur of unrivalled beauty in the simplicity and 
purity of their style; some of the collects are truly models of 
unaffected and affecting devotion. But as a whole, in our esteem, 
it contains blemishes which good taste would fain reject, in- 
appropriate petitions and confessions which sincerity must mourn 
to be compelled to utter, redundancy and repetition which deyo- 
tion would wish to escape, and inconsistencies which piety would 
willingly cast out. And yet if we can defend these charges, 
what must we think of bishops seated on their thrones, richly 
beneficed vicars and rectors reclining in their pews, and intelli- 
gent and pious curates reading all this with no emendation, with 
no thought of the necessity of a change, with no effort to adapt a 
service, Which the church must repeat for ever, to the taste, the 
wants, the circumstances of the people who have no other public 
means of rising to the devotion which religion requires from all 
who are sincerely attached to its sacred duties ? 
I. That which is of the least importance and yet far from being 
insignificant, especially in these times of general improvement, 
the bad taste which occasionally offends, we shall here exhibit. 
In addresses to the Deity good taste selects such names, epithets, 
titles, or descriptions, as are appropriate; or their effect is bad and 
weak, and there is danger of its being ludicrous,—the most un- 
happy consequence that on such a sacred occasion could occur. 
The second collect for peace begins ‘O God, who art the author 
of peace and lover of concord,’ and then invokes this holy being 
to fight for his supplicants,—* defend us thy humble servants in all 
assaults of our enemies.’ So also the priest says, ‘ Give peace in 
our time, O Lord” Answer—‘ Because there is none other that 
fighteth for us but only thou, O God. In the prayer for the 
clergy we read, ‘Almighty and everlasting God, who alone 
workest great marvels’‘\—Work what ? Why this: ‘Send down 
upon our bishops and curates the healthful spirit of thy erace. 
We are not so uncharitable as to think that this reflection on the 
clergy is universally deserved. The collect for St. Thomas is 
equally inconsequential in the preamble and the petition : ‘ Al- 
mighty and everlasting God, who, for the more confirmation of the 
faith, didst suffer thy holy Apostle Thomas to be doubtful—grant 
us so perfectly and without all doubt to believe.’ In the Litany, 
which is intended for a general supplication, in which part of 
prayer the greatest simplicity is certainly most consonant to pure 
taste, the artificial structure of the whole displeases us much. 
lhe consecutive forms ‘from all’ this and all that—‘ Good Lord 
deliver us ;? then by this and by that—‘ Good Lord deliver us ; 
ae to the close ‘’I'hat it may please thee’—and the response, 
e beseech thee to hear us, good Lord;’ and the concluding 
passages which one could scarcely expect to find uttered any 
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where except in the extravagant ravings of a conventicle, are 
certainly no fit subjects for admiration ; ‘and we have heard many 
churchmen regret that the latter remained so indecorous a part of 
their sacred service. Now if these be blemishes, which we main- 
tain, calculated to disturb the placid, or the more elevated feelings 
of devotion, it should be recollected that in each year they 
amount to between three and four hundred passages, read with no 
thought of the sense, which is the only salvo against their being 
regarded nearly as nonsense in every parish church in the 
kingdom. 

Il. We come next to inappropriate petitions and confessions, 
which sincerity must mourn to be compelled to utter. We know 
how much imperfection attaches to the best of mankind; but we 
know also how powerful is the operation of religion. And with 
this knowledge, can it be believed that the upright and pious 
Christian should, every Sunday for his whole life, spite of his 
growth in grace, with feelings in accordance with the state of his 
mind and character, charge himself with ‘ manifold sins and wick- 
ednesses ;’ and then join in a general confession which acknow- 
ledges himself ‘ a strayed and lost shee ‘p;? ‘a follower of the de- 
vices and desires of his own heart ;’ i. e. a slave to his passions ; 

‘an offender against God’s laws,’ oak destitute of health,’ viz. 
that spiritual health which the means of grace give; * miserable 
offenders ? In the Litany, again, from the beginning to the close 
of life, they are ‘ miserable sinners ;’ they are in the depths of 
appre hension, if not of despair, and cry, ‘ Spare us, good Lord.’ 
They pray, ‘Good Lord deliver us’ from sins into which none but 
the most unprincipled are likely to fall; and from natural calami- 
ties which true piety leaves more willingly i 1 his hands who 
ordains all things; and amongst these evils they caaies deliverance 
from * sudden death,’ the most enviable death the Christian can 
die. ‘lhe same tone runs through every par. So, when it rains 
very much, ‘ We for our iniquities have worthily deserved this 
great plague of rain and waters.’ So, when there 1s a defective 
harvest, it is, ‘The scarcity and dearth which we do most justly 
sufler for our iniquity ;’ or they refer to Samaria, and say, ‘ We 
are now for our sins punished with like adversity.’ So, in any 

‘common plague or sickness,’ they are ‘ Miserable sinners, visited 
with great sickness and mortality.’ They have, however, ‘ A 
most religious and gracious king,’ be he who he may * ;—Charles 
the § Second, or George the Fourth. But will sincerity, if not be- 
clouded with ignorance, calmly join in this solemn mockery ? 

Deep and unaffected humility before God, is certainly the frame 


* In our own copy, which belonged to our grandmother in the reign of George ITI. 
this king is Charles, and she is directed to pray for James Duke of York. In a copy 
we have | borrowed, and which in the present reign has been given to its possessor by 
our worthy vicar, it is George. 
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of mind in which we should always appear. But either Chris- 
tianity produces no effect, or this indiscriminate language of self- 
reproach and condemnation cannot be consistent with the piety 
that is reaching towards heaven. 

111. We have now to notice redundancies and repetitions which 
devotion would gladly escape. And upon reading over the Form 
of Common Prayer, one is forcibly struck with the admonition— 
‘Use not vain repetitions as the heathens do, for they think they 
shall be heard for their much speaking.’ Churchmen are not 
heathens, but the endless repetitions of their service, show that 
they have not regarded the caution which their Master gave. We 
find that the Lord’s Prayer may have to be repeated occasionally 
thirteen times in the day; that it is always repeated six or seven 
times; for what? except to divest it of its brevity, to make it 
wearisome by tautology, and to oppress with the letter which 
profiteth not, and to evaporate the spirit which beautifully exhales 
from every one of its short but impressive petitions. Throughout 
the service they keep asking for the same thing over and over 
ayvain. The same confessions are made to weariness, till they 
must, in the majority, become mere matter of course. The per- 
petual renewal of addresses to Deity, owing to the prayers being 
broken down into separate short petitions, many of them of ex- 
actly the same import, is more fatiguing than exciting; and the 
frequent recurrence of benedictions and ascriptions of praise in 
the same language, certainly weakens their natural effect. Even 
the Amens, that sententious Hebrew form of assent and approba- 
tion, delegated to the clerk, keep him upon the alert to far less 
effect than if they were more rare, in which case they would cer- 
tainly be more impressive. 

IV. We come now to the most important defect, those incon- 
sistencies which enlightened piety would willingly cast out. These 
arise almost unavoidably from the scheme of theology, in confor- 
mity to which the church service has been constructed. But they 
exaggerate all its defects, and present them in the most glaring 
light. The creed of St. Athanasius, or as it is styled, ‘ commonly 
called’ so, everybody, but the bishops and both houses of par- 
liament, knows St. Athanasius did not compose. This how- 
ever is the base of their theory of the nature of God, and it pre- 
scribes that they * shall not confound the persons nor divide the 
substance ;’ an excellent provision where all appears ‘ confusion 
worse confounded.’ But this prescription it is impossible to follow. 
Most of the prayers are justly addressed to God the Father, and 
entreat blessings through ‘Jesus Christ our Lord, our mediator 
and advocate with the Father; his only Son and our Saviour.’ In 
this Trinity, says this famous creed, ‘there is none afore nor after 
other.’ But the prayers give the priority to the Father, with only 
one precaution, which let the thinking and astonished world deeply 
ponder. In the communion service the priest is to say, ‘It is 
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very meet, right, and our bounden duty, that we should at all 
times and in all places give thanks unto thee, O Lord, Holy Father, 
Almighty Everlasting God.’ But this caution is subjoined in an 
official note, § These words, “* Holy Father,’ must be omitted on 
Trinity Sunday.’ ‘There can be no reason for this extraordinary 
‘aution, except an unusual care on Trinity Sunday, not to put 
‘one person afore or after another.” After this ill-omened day is 
vast, the good old form is adopted, and blessings are implored of 
God through Jesus Christ. 

But all this caution is of no avail. We have got into the region 
of mystery, and we find ourselves entangled in the mazes of in- 
consistency and contradiction. ‘The Litany commences with sepa- 
rate addresses from these ‘ miserable sinners,’ to all the persons, 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; then to the Trinity as one God. 
Luckily this prae-position is unavoidable, for it wonld not be 
seemly to put the Son before the Father, nor the Holy Ghost, 
who proceeds from both, before either of the others. Well then, 
the Trinity ‘good Lord’ is invoked by ‘ the mystery of its incarna- 
tion, by its agony and bloody sweat,’ &c.; things that could be- 
long only to a body of flesh, that pertain not to an uncreated 
spirit; and thus we find ourselves praying to a God who is flesh 
and blood, who has suffered and died, who, though everywhere 
present, has been buried and is risen and ascended. Now this is 
a most entire confounding of the persons, and while this confusion 
remains—worse than Stygian darkness—what instruction can such 
language give ? The mind that will submit to use such a form as 
this must be penetrating indeed, if it can discern one ray of com- 
fort, truth, and light. All this arises from fixing a form in days 
of comparative ignorance, a form of human composition, and re- 
taining it with religions scrupulosity in a period when men’s eyes 
are opened to see its weakness and absurdity. Dissenters unfet- 
tered by such trammels, though still professing to believe this 
strange doctrine, yet shape their prayers more in accordance with 
scripture. The service of the Church of England puts all that is 
mysterious conspicuously forward, and by using technical and un- 
scriptural language, and by misapplying much of the scriptures 
which it does quote, it is ill adapted for the purposes of piety, and 
would be best applied as a running commentary on that absurdest 
of all creeds—the Athanasian Creed, which is the grossest impo- 
sition on the human understanding, and the veriest libel upon 
the scriptures, which the folly and impudence of man ever put 
forth. 

Another striking feature of this religious service we shall now 
notice, and then our thankless and unwilling task is done. The 
whole is far more Jewish than Christian ; more constructed upon the 
Prevailing notions of the Mosaic code, than upon the pure and spi- 
ritual law of Christ. Our ‘ outward estate’ is too uniformly repre- 
sented as an indication of our inward frame. Events are placed in 
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union with principles and actions, with which, since those better 
views have been established that Jesus taught, we know they have 
no necessary connexion. There is much about enemies, not merely 
the devil (with whom their godfathers promised they should 
have nothing to do) and all wicked propensities, but our fellow- 
creatures, with whom it is mostly our own fault if we are at 
variance. Then no doubt occurs that God is on our side: that 
we are his people, and they are to be beaten, and we are to 
conquer; and yet we are never to have any peace, if we may 
judge by the constant prayers we are to put up against our foes, 


To keep up this Jewish spirit, almost the whole of the Old Testa- 


ment furnishes lessons, many of them unedifying in the extreme, 
many of them containing instruction that has been superseded by 
the more perfect teaching of Christ. The constant use of the 
book of Psalms with no omission and selection incurs the same 
charge of a Jewish and antichristian bearing in their devotion. 
For beautiful as many of them are, adapted to exalt the mind 
and the atlections, yet there are sentiments of hostility to enemies, 
of pressing importunity for worldly prosperity, of false construc- 
tion of the dispensations of providence, at least as they take place 
since Christianity was established, which sentiments those who 
are taught by the great Teacher should abhor. Great as was the 
sweet singer in Israel, the least in the kingdom of heaven is 
greater than he. A brighter light illumines his mind, a kinder 
spirit directs his views and thoughts, a milder atmosphere sur- 
rounds him, and he breathes the air of charity and good will to 
all mankind. He seeks peace and enjoys it; and if he have 
enemies he prays for them, and labours to overcome evil with 
good. In all his intercourse with others, be it grateful or grievous, 
this solemn obligation dwells in his mind, ‘ Love ye your enemies, 
bless them that curse you: do good to them that despitefully use 
you, that ye may be the children of your Father in heaven.’ 
Would we have a liturgy adapted to the pure and spiritual 
worship Christ requires, it must be a work of a far different tex- 
ture from that with which our national church is furnished, 
Whatever the creed of the worshippers, it must in the present day 
be divested of scholastic jargon, and all phraseology found only 
in antiquated bodies of divinity, furnished in no degree by the 
language of Christ and his apostles. Several forms would be far 
better than one, giving the worshippers the chance of being less 
superstitious about the words, and more devoutly fixed on the 
thoughts and sentiments they were adapted to raise. It should 
have greater variety to correspond with the rich store of know- 
ledge and principle treasured in the Christian mind; and it should 
be entirely Christian, mixing up nothing Jewish, but to show how 
far more pure the new and everlasting law of love is, than the old 
and limited and temporary law of ceremonies and works. And 
it should let our enemies alone, or pray for them, or pray that we 
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may never lose the Christian spirit, whatever their unkind and 
unjust conduct tous. And such a service, with all the means to 
make it impressive which a rich establishment possesses, Dissen- 
ters as we are, we would often stroll to hear. 

Then let the pealing organ blow 

To the full voic’d choir below, 

In service high and anthem clear, 

As may with sweetness through mine ear 

Dissolve me into ecstasies, 

And bring all heaven before mine eyes. 

Norton. 








ON THE MORALITY OF AUTHORS. 


Looktne round upon the whole race of human beings, whether 
male or female, it would be scarcely possible to find a single one 
altogether devoid of ambition; and but for this principle, it is 
probable that the progressive improvement of the mass of man- 
kind, which has been going on from the earliest ages, would be 
entirely put a stop to. We see this evidenced in the case of many 
savage tribes, as the Greenlanders and the Hottentots, and also 
amongst more civilized people, as the agricultural Hollanders, the 
peasantry of Spain and Portugal, and the German descendants 
in the back parts of Pennsylvania. Amongst all these people, the 
passion of ambition is of a very low species, being principally con- 
fined to securing a supply of material food, and some few coarse 
sensual enjoyments. ‘Therefore, their pursuits and enjoyments 
remain precisely the same which have been handed down to them 
from ancient times, and they feel no disposition to alter them. 
The Spaniards and Portuguese use at this day the same kind of 
agvicultural implements which were invented for them by their old 
Roman masters, and if you remonstrate with a Dutchman, or a 
German Pennsylvanian, on the awkwardness of his farm-gear, he 
will reply, ‘ My father found it answer, and why should | change?’ 
But when nations, by whatever cause, acquire a love of distinc- 
tion, a better kind of ambition arises. ‘This ambition, whether 
well or ill guided, and in whatever way it may show itself, is 
neither more nor less than the love of power. If a man acquires 
the highest talent in making flutes or fiddles, or playing upon 
them, he does so, much more in consideration of the influence he 
thereby acquires over the minds and purses of his fellows, than on 
account of any individual gratification he may receive, apart from 
the participation of others. In the state of almost universal com- 
merce at present existing in the world, money has become an 
exchangeable commodity for almost all things which can be made 
articles of traffic, and therefore, money is in reality synonymous 
“= power. It is an engine of command, and therefore all ambi- 
0. 77, Z 
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tious people, whose ambition is not of the most noble kind, pur- 
sue it with intense energy. ‘The petty retailer, who hoards his 
small gains, is animated by the same passion as the merchant, 
whose revenue is like that of a prince. They seek for what is 
termed independence, which is still only a name for power, the 
power of obliging their fellow-creatures to labour for them, while 
they rest in idleness. The word independence in the sense which 
is attached to it, is in fact a misnomer. ‘Those who possess ‘ an 
independence,’ as it is called, are the most dependent of all 
people, for they rely upon others forthe supply of all their wants. 
The peculiar constitution of civilized society, has, it is true, given 
them a certain amount of power over others, but a change in the 
construction of society would entirely destroy their power, and 
exhibit them in the most helpless state of dependence. Nay, let 
them only try the experiment, by visiting rude countries. Let 
them sojourn in the back- woods of Canada, or the United States, 
or the Southern Pampas, and they will find that money is shorn 
of half its strength ; that there are numberless things which money 
cannot purchase. The only really independent man, if there be 
such a being, is the solitary savage, who runs down and devours 
his prey like a wild beast. Even Daniel Boon, the patriarch of 
Kentucky, who lived the latter years of his life in absolute soli- 
tude, was not independent ; for though the skins of the wild ani- 
mals he shot supplied him with clothing, and their flesh with food ; 
though the fallen leaves supplied his couch; though he might 
even dig his own lead, and cast his own bullets; though the rifle 
he used might never need repairs, beyond what he himself could 
bestow on it; still, his supply of powder was of necessity furnished 
by his fellow-men, and he was dependent on them for it. The 
only example we know of, of entire self-dependence in a civilized 
man, is the case of Alexander Selkirk, on Juan Fernandez, and a 
wretched state of existence he found it; he was content enough 
to exchange it for the dependence of civilization, so soon as 
an opportunity offered. The fact is, amongst civilized nations, 
all the members of the community are dependent on each other, 
and this necessity is of the highest utility, as it draws the links of 
kindness, and all good feelings, closer. The time may possibly 
arrive, when increased knowledge may diminish this dependence, 
by enabling each to depend upon the resources of his own head 
and hands: but it is probable that by that time wisdom also will be 
much on the increase, and the mass of mankind will have disco- 
vered, that true happiness consists more in bestowing, than in 
receiving services, and that the greatest amount of happiness 1s to 
be found in the interchange of mutual kindness. Selfish interest 
's too much the bond of union in the present order of things, but 
we can conceive a time, when actual physical misery shall have 
ceased by the operation of better arrangements, when human beings 
will be animated by higher views than at present take their attention. 
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In all conditions of man, the love of distinction and the power 
it bestows will probably be a ruling passion. As the intellect of 
the mass expands, mere riches, unaccompanied by other advan- 
tages, will decline in influence. A change is even now fast work- 
ine. But it is a monstrous anomaly, that a class of beings who 
are certainly far from devoid of ambition, should be found willing 
to barter away the giant power they might possess, and make of 
themselves abject and contented slaves and parasites, to a race 
infinitely below them in intellectual attainments,—l allude to lite- 
rary authors, and their noble and wealthy patrons. It is most 
strange that the former will not see, that, even in a pecuniary 
oint of view, their true interest lies in awakening the dormant mind 
of the public, and promoting the interests of the great mass of the 
community. Is it forgotten, that, in the space of four years, the 
profits of Mr. Cobbett’s Register were twenty-eight thousand 
pounds ? Even if men of genius are bent on debasing themselves 
by becoming hirelings, where 1s the aristocratic caste which will 
thus reward their dereliction from honesty? ‘The whole system of 
authorship, as at present conducted, with very rare exceptions, is a 
mere matter of trade. A man, often, does not write a book, because 
he believes what he writes, but because he believes it will flatter 
prejudices, which will procure it a sale, or because it will procure 
him a patron, or set of patrons. He does not reflect, that if he 
writes truth, and writes that truth in agreeable language, and 
with the object of improving the condition of the people, he will 
sooner or later be appreciated. Not so. ‘Too many a modern 
author is essentially a sycophaut, more so even than those who 
in the last century wrote long dedications. He writes a book 
which contains something vastly witty, in order to set the fashion- 
able world on the inquiry after him. Dinner invitations pour in, 
and with parasitic eagerness he falls down in base worship of the 
rich and great, who need him as a jack-pudding. He dreams that 
he is respected, and made a friend of, and is woefully deceived. 
He is but the successor of the motley fool who was expected to 
say wilty things to make his patron laugh in past ages. He is as 
necessary to the feast as the epergne or the liveried lackey, and 
perchance, if possessed of the full ‘ lion’ power, may rate as the 
equal of the hired singer,with the disadvantage of not being paid for 
his labours. The singer gets his payment as well as his dinner ; 
the author must say his witty things for his food and wine only. 
He leads the life of a base parasite, scorned by those who endure 
him for the sake of the advertisement his name will give to the enter- 
tainment, and he dreams in his folly,that his power is on the increase. 
But this is not the worst. His mental faculties become jaded with 
over-excitement, and his charity-dinners, and rich wines, become 
matters of necessity from long habit, and when he ts not asked 
out, he must live beyond his income at home. The appetite of an 


epicure is not to be maintained lightly ; his purse becomes empty, 
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and he runs in debt. His external appearance ceases to be 
fashionable, and his patrons cut him. Driven by necessity, and ill 
in health, he takes to writing against time, and publishes an absurd 
or dull work. Those who have been his readers fall off, and the 
publishers become shy ofhim. The purses of those he is known 
to are drawn upon, till their owners become wearied, and then the 
public ts appealed to on the behalf of an unfortunate man of let- 
ters, Stories are trumped up of the wretched payment he has 
received, and the impossibility of his living upon it. Subscrip- 
tions are perchance raised, and he is once more placed beyond 
difficulties, but it is rare that the bad habits are conquered which 
first caused the difficulties. Have 1 overcharged the picture ? | 
believe not. | could have drawn it still more disgusting, without 
infringing truth, and moreover have cited numerous names in evi- 
dence. Shall such men be pitied or condemned ? Condemned, 
will be the reply of rigid justice. Ifthey inflicted evil upon them- 
selves alone, they might perchance be pitied, but they hold high 
stations, they are before all men’s eyes, and the evil of their exam- 
ple is an hundred-fold mischievous. Rigid justice must be exe- 
cuted upon them, for the benefit of the community. They 
shall not be allowed to plead their talents as an excuse; it 
shall only be held as an aggravation of punishment. ‘Unto whom 
much is given, from him much shall be required.’ It is a matter 
of importance for the public at large to take up, at least in the 
case of popular writers. ‘Those who lackey the vices and the 
footsteps of the great, may be left to the punishment which their 
own baseness is sure to entail upon them. But in the case of 
popular writers, great intellect should not be held as a palliation 
for the want of morality. The possession of intellect gives the 
power of judgment, and he who aspires to be a teacher should be 
bound to keep his ’scutcheon blotless. He, whose morality 1s 
impeached, should be shorn from the list of the nation’s coun- 
sellors. Trust him not, even though his intellect be like that of a 
god; he will use it only the more surely to deceive. Let the 
public ngidly exact virtue in their leaders, and the leaders will 
conform to the required standard, 

And who are so fitting for the leaders of a nation, «as the 
writers of a nation? Were the writers of talent awake to their 
true interest, they would join together in a holy bond, for the 
guidance and instruction of the nation, which might lead it toa 
state of unexampled prosperity, and the writers might thus 
acquire a power far beyond that of any government, nay they 
might at no distant period be themselves the government. While 
contemplating such a magnificent result, we are lost in wonder at 
the petty objects upon which their desires are fixed. In the 
majority of cases it is no matter of surprise, for petty men ever 
seek petty ends ; but there are some, whose intellects are fitted 
tor better things, who yet plunge headlong into degradation, and, 
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like Esau, sell their birthright for a mess of pottage. The power 
of truth they have sold. The public villain is with them a most 
honourable gentleman, for his dinner and wine is fresh upon their 
lips. ‘Phe stern proud spirit of inflexible honesty has deserted 
them, and like slaves—base, soulless, craven, reptile slaves—they 
crouch at their master’s bidding. They know no independence 
of spirit, for they have not learned the lesson, that he who expends 
twenty shillings out of the weekly guinea is a wealthy man, while 
he who overruns the amount, is doomed to be the pander of who- 
ever will hire him. The former may be the leader of a nation, 
for he may follow the dictates of his own unbiassed judgment, 
the latter cannot even plant his foot firmly on the surface of the 
round world and say, ‘1 am a man! He is not a man; heisa 
slave, as surely, nay more surely, than though the law had 
doomed him to bondage. A legal slave may escape, but the slave 
of his own appetite cannot flee away from the bondage which is of 
his own creation. Of what avail were all the powers of Sheridan ? 
They served only to make him a table-jester, who was suflered to 
starve, so soon as his parasitic powers were overstrained, and out 
of request. Had he united honesty and stern stoicism to his 
talents, he might have led the reptiles upon whom he fawned, as 
in a dog-leash, but he chose to livea slave to his appetites, and he 
died an outcast. Indignation chases away pity, while we think 
of it. 

A new standard of public writers must be set up. The mere 
possession of wit or intellect must be held an insufficient claim 
to public attention, when unaccompanied by the moral qualities 
which can alone render wit and intellect of value. Inflexible 
honesty, severe study, rigid self-denial, philosophic reasoning, 
and coustant earnestness, are the qualities requisite for those who 
would change the face of a nation from evil to good. Let those 
Who possess these qualities separate themselves from the herd 
amidst which they are at present confounded, and, leaving the 
idol worshippers to their own base pursuits, set themselves up as 
a band of men not to be turned from their purpose by any 
obstacles which may oppose themselves. Let them gird them- 
selves with courage, with high heroic devotion, and chivalrous 
ardour, in a cause, compared with which all the pursuits of heroes 
in the by-gone times are but as dust in the balance,—the great 
and holy cause, of endowing human matter with improved minds, 
the end of which shall be, that misery will finally vanish from the 
earth. Is it nothing, to wield such a power as this? Is it 
nothing, to crush all petty artificial distinctions of society, which 
are not founded on reason and virtue? Is it nothing, to beat 
down the aristocracy of titular rank ? Is it nothing, to beat down 
the more insolent aristocracy of mushroom wealth? Is it 
nothing, by the mere power of words, to crush the mischievous 
influence arising from the prestige of irresponsible power, and 
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make it bow down before the resistless might of mind? Is it 
nothing, to exercise the noblest of all power, that of originating 
minds over comprehending minds ? It is in the power of writers 
who possess the qualities before enumerated, to make a public, a 
constantly increasing public, who would be their true and con- 
stant disciples, who would with reasoning energy follow at their 
leading, as fast as they comprehended them. Such writers might 
possess the power of the orators of elder Greece, immeasurably 
increased, in the proportion that the power of the printing-press 
exceeds that of the amanuensis. Can they resist such a spirit- 
stirring cause ? Can they wantonly abandon so magnificent a 
power, for the sake of remaining the sybarites of the drawing- 
room? Are the feast and the wine cup more precious to thei 
than the honest applause of their fellows 2? Can lisping prettiness 
tempt the writer’s pen, which should give forth masculine energy 
in piercing words, to raise men’s minds to lofty thoughts ?—can 
lisptng prettiness tempt such a writer’s pen to the base adoration 
of those things which his judgment condemns? If it can, such 
aman shall not excel. He shall not be a teacher of the people, 
but the hireling and despised parasite of those, whose yoke will 
ere long be shaken off; whose object is alike, whether they assume 
the name of a bold and unblushing ‘Tory, or of a hypocritic and 
more mischievous Whig. 

It is a difficult thing for any single writer to stand out from the 
mass, and work with effect. If he would write an article fora 
review or a magazine, the editor,—who, contrary to what should 
be the case, is frequently inferior in intellect to his contributors,— 
the editor exercises his inferior judgment, and mercilessly lops 
away all that is honest or useful, frequently interposes some mat- 
ter of his own in direct opposition to the views of the writer, and 
thus sends it forth to the world, a bald, naked, marrowless thing, 
only calculated to disgust, and not to instruct. If he would wrile 
for a newspaper, he can only be permitted to tread in the steps of 
the editor, according to the line of politics which has been taken 
up. Some periodicals will admit no political articles ; they pro- 
fess to be purely literary, and will not allow politics ever to be 
hinted at. Yet the very prohibition is an absurdity. What book 
of travels can be written, without politics forming a part ? What 
book of geography is without politics? What novel is without 
them? What book of law or jurisprudence? In short, do not 
politics and political economy enter into almost every portion of 
the whole business of life? Cana man buy a loaf, without think- 
ing of the corn laws ? Can he swallow his glass of wine without 
thinking of how much duty it has paid? Can he talk of trade, 
without thinking how it is affected by the operations of govern- 
ment ?— Can he remember without crumbling, that he is debarred 
from drinking excellent French wines, and from eating foreign 
fruit at a cheap rate? And must he not ask himself why this 
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should be; whether there is any result from it, save a small and 
unjust gain to a robber caste who have arrogated to themselves 
the right to make laws? It is to all these things that honest wri- 
ters should constantly turn the attention of the public. It is not 
a matter of politics for the day, a mere question who the rulers 
shall be, but whether the measures shall be such, whether the laws 
shall be so constructed, that they may best conduce to human 
happiness. There woyld seem to want anew system of reviewing, 
in order to make it genuine and availing. At present, the causes 
before described have reduced it to one dead level of vapid dul- 
ness. There is one method which would probably regenerate it. 
Every writer should be required to put his signature to his article. 
This would remove all responsibility from the editor, and at the 
same time govern the moody temper of the writer, and oblige him 
to adhere to the exact truth in all that he wrote, under the penalty 
of losing his reputation. If an author at present writes a book 
which does not square with the existing notions of the literary 
clique; he is either not noticed, or he is written down, or he ts 
furiously applauded by one side, and as furiously vituperated by 
the other. A foreigner, unacquainted with the state of parties, 
who happened to see two opposite reviews of the same book, 
would be somewhat astonished, for in truth the critics are fre- 
quently merely anxious on each side, that their side should win, 
and care nothing whatever about the intrinsic merit of the work 
in question. Were their names to appear, they would be some- 
what more cautious. To this state of things we must come, for 
ere a much longer time elapses, anonymous criticisms will alto- 
gether cease to be regarded. It is meanwhile somewhat amusing, 
to observe how the principle of utility has come into play, in the 
mechanical construction of books. ‘Time was, that it was held 
disreputable to publish any thing beneath a folio, and the reader 
was almost in the predicament of Gulliver, needing a scaffold on 
his desk in order to accomplish its perusal. The inconvenience 
at last wrought its own cure, and quartos became the aristocratic 
form. Still they were too large, and for a long period octavos 
reigued unrivalled, till duodecimos became the favourite size, and 
there the fashion has stopped, for the purposes of the library ; 
though even they have been reduced to half size, for the conveni- 
ence of travelling. How one of the aristocratic authors of the 
elder time would stare, could he come on earth again, and behold 
such degradation! Yet there is still sufficient room for the ex- 
ercise of literary aristocracy. Political economists think scorn of 
the writers of poetry. Rhyming poets disdain to look upon novel 
writers. Novel writers who sell their three volumes at a guinea 
and a half, edge away with contemptuous carefulness from him of 
twenty-four shillings; who in turn, draws himself up to a dig- 
uified height as he overlooks the unfortunate wight of eighteen 
shillings, Periodicals again are excessively dignified. Six shillings 
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are clearly five twelfths nobler than three and sixpence ; three and 
sixpence cannot be seen arm in arm with half a crown; and half 
a crown considers eighteenpence to be nobody, or a person whom 
nobody knows, and not to be talked about on the same day with 
the ‘classics’ of genteel society. Eighteenpence of course can- 
not keep ‘low company,’ and must positively ‘cut’ all the 
penny periodicals, Howcan truth be written for a penny, or if 
itcan, how can it be good truth? All the world knows that the 
value of a thing is determined by its selling price. How then can 
penny truth compare with eighteenpenny truth, and must not the 
highest of all truth, ¢. e. of periodical truth, be that which is sold 
at six shillings! Penny truth! Why, who places much faith in 
the mass of sevenpenny truth which is issued daily ; how then is 
it to be expected that penny truth should make an impression ? 
There is a notion prevalent amongst some of the good Catholics 
of Southern America, that that Virgin is the most powerful 
whose chapel is the richest. 1 once heard a quarrel between two 
Gauchos on the subject. ‘The Virgin of the stone cross!’ cried 
one, ‘ what can she do? Why she has only got tin candlesticks to her 
shrine, whereas our Lady of the Rosary has silver ones.’ ‘A fig 
for our Lady of the Rosary,’ replied the other, ‘ our Lady of the 
stone cross has a diamond band round her hair, would buy our 
Lady of the Rosary—chapel, candlesticks, and all!’ At this 
unanswerable argument his opponent remained dumb. It is clear 
that literature is a commodity to be sold in the market ; can there 
then be a doubt that that which fetches the highest price must be 
the best ? Penny truth must doubtless be like a penny whistle, of 
very inferior quality. 

There has been at times a great outcry among authors ayainst 
the public, as being a blind dull beast of a most ungrateful dispo- 
sition, This seems to me an unjust charge on the part of those 
who make it. The fact is, that the highest class of writers, the 
philosophic writers, are the worst paid for their labours, but they 
are just the men who complain the least ; they have a higher ob- 
ject than mere gain, and, so they have buta living, they are con- 
tent. The imaginative writers are principally the complainers, 
and who, though in many cases they acquire large sums of money, 
are very improvident like most other people of imagination, such 
as painters, players, and musicians, They deem that they are 
persons of the greatest importance to the welfare of society, and 
they think that society is bound to support them, whatever ex- 
ON CO they may commit. They think that they belong to a 
gifted class, and that that fact ought to place them beyond the 
necessity of the exercise of prudence. The public think other- 
wise ; they pay them according to what they think their works 
are worth, and of a surety there must be two parties to all bargains. 
They are not badly paid, when they possess talent, as the sales of 
books evidence, but they think they ought to be paid much higher 
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than they are entitled to, were they to reflect that after all their 
highest utility 1s for the most part only the amusement, und not 
the instruction of their fellows. There is a class of men who are 
much more entitled to complain. I mean the schoolmasters. 
‘The literary author is treated as a gentleman, the schoolmaster is 
not. Were authors to run down something of their vanity and 
irritability and to make a society amongst themselves, instead of 
deeming that a large expenditure and mock grandeur, amidst 
‘good society,’ were equivalent to dignity, the tales of literary 
distress would become less common. 

Byron’s poems produced upwards of fifteen thousand pounds. 
A prudent man would have turned them to still better account. 
Surely, one thousand pounds per annum produced in the time 
which the composition occupied can scarcely be called ill usage 
on the part of the public. How many authors are there of in- 
finitely greater national utility, whose works would not have kept 
them from starving! Mr. Bentham to wit. The writings of 
Walter Scott are not of one hundredth part the importance of the 
writings of Mr. Bentham, yet how highly have they been paid! 
The public is willing to pay more for amusement tharf for instruc- 
tion. The principal value of the works of Scott is, that they 
have helped, as beautiful pictures, to humanize the people, and 
have enticed many to read, who otherwise would have shunned 
books. But of sound morality there is scarce a jot to be found 
in the whole collection. It was not to be expected. The mind 
of Scott was warped in early youth, and it could not be expected 
that wisdom should be the result. But, notwithstanding the large 
sums of money which were paid for his copyrights, Scott lived in 
difficulties, and died in debt. Why was this ? The sin which besets 
most authors beset him also. He deemed that ostentation was dignity, 
and he wasted his means even before he had earned them. The de- 
sireto vie with the feudal puppets whom he worshipped, led him 
into expenses which his means would not warrant, and he paid the 
penalty, by dying before his natural period, tortured in mind, and 
overwrought in body. But, let it never be forgotten, that he acted 
the partofan honest and upright man in striving to redeem his errors, 
and to accomplish the payment of his debts. The principle of 
moral honesty was strong within him, and has shed a halo round 
his memory, which will not lightly pass away. It were well if his 
fate might prove a beacon to those who may come after him. 
But it is the part of the public to enforce the penalty, by withhold- 
ing their countenance from those, who, possessing the talents ne- 
cessary to elevate the perceptions of their fellows, only hold forth 


the example of moral degradation. 
Junius Repivivus. 
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ON THE REVIEW ENTITLED, ‘ MISS MARTINEAU’S MONTHLY 
NOVELS, IN THE LAST QUARTERLY. 


Tur bitter sweet personage in Goldsmith’s pleasant comedy, ¢ The 
Good-natured Man,’ who discovered that § Croaker rhymed to 
Joker, and so they laughed,’ was probably some ex-official, with 
constitutional bitterness much exacerbated by retirement from 
office, and whose sweetness consisted in the smiles he wore as 
joculator-general of his party. He describes himself, with no 
little vanity of authorship, as having sent his last letter, ‘ which 
will amuse us I promise you,’ to a certain § gazetteer, on the in- 
crease and progress of earthquakes ;’ doubtless some periodical 
rather on the wane, and inclined to evil forebodings by the drop- 
ping off of its subscribers. 

Be these points of literary history as they may, it has been an 
allowed ex-official privilege in all ages, that, in consideration of 
leaving an exhausted treasury to plague their successors, they 
shall carry with them, stores of bitterness, and vexation of spirit, 
to amuse themselves and friends in their retirement. Their other 
legitimate satisfaction is, to indulge in national predictions of lean 
kine and blighted ears, though even this keen delight is marred by 
the thought that themselves caused the evils they now foretell, 

[In the last number of the § Quarterly Review,’ there is an article 
entitled * Miss Martineau’s Monthly Novels,’ reported to be the 
work of an ex-oflicial. His future contributions to periodicals will 
be, we trust, not monthly, nor yet quarterly, nor even anuual, but 
for life; so delighted shall we be to retain him in the situation he 
at present occupies. Were he restored to his official duties, he 
might perhaps be worse employed than in offering insults to the 
womanhood of England. We will not transcribe the peroration 
of this review, in which he insults a lady whose delightful and 
instructive volumes have already dispelled much of the ignorance 
and prejudice in which he breathes most freely. We shall only 
refer the reader to this precious passage, sure that every man and 
every woman,—for those who offer and those who countenance 
such language are not to be reckoned,—will have no doubt on 
whom the disgrace of this unmanly attempt really falls. 

It is as well, perhaps, that the most flagitious attack of this 
description by which Miss Martineau has been assailed, should 
be made from such a quarter. It tends to unveil the foul reality 
of things which have long been gilded over. Talk of the gentle- 
men of England, indeed! where are they to be found ? If their 
own organ is to be credited, less among the Tory Aristocracy 
and the Church, for these are the parties on whose behalf the 
* Quarterly Review speaks, than in any other class of society 
whatever. We know riot where to look for the mechanic, how- 
ever uneducated his mind or coarse his habits, who would not 
shrink in utter disgust from the language and insinuations which 
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this Reviewer has not scrupled to employ; nay, over which he 
seems to have gloated as the best arrow in his quiver. And 
with contemptible hypocrisy this foulest of all passages that have 
been penned in recent times, Is introduced with a profession of 
unwillingness ¢ to bring a blush unnecessarily upon the cheek of 
any woman.’ Why this was the very object, and so far it is 
gained ; for man, as well as woman, every individual of the 
human species, must blush at the paragraph, unless the writer, 
who has doubtless long lost the capacity even of blushing for 
himself, however strong the occasion. Having spit his venom, 
he sinks into the following silliness :— 

‘Did Miss Martineau sit for the picture ? But no;—such a character 
is nothing to a female Malthusian. A woman who thinks child-bear- 
ing a crome against society! An unmarricd woman who declaims 
against marriage ! ! A young woman who deprecates charity and a 
provision for the poor!!!’ 

Have we exceeded our warrant in saying that the article in the 
Quarterly Review, entitled Miss Martineau’s Monthly Novels, is 
an unmanly insult 2? It remains to show that it is sophistry, and 
bigoted sophistry to boot; and a single extract from this self- 
contradictory compound will establish this fact. ‘The mass of 
the inhabitants of Ireland are starving ;’ so says the Quarterly 
Reviewer of Miss Martineau’s monthly novels, in page 148 of that 
record of Tory doings. Perhaps the reporter of the above sad 
truth is not so conversant with ‘the increase and progress of 
earthquakes,’ as to have realized to his imagination a single starv- 
ing family, though thousands of such horrors have, as he has ad- 
mitted, been realized to the nation by Tory misgovernment. Let 
us then entreat his serious attention—if it be in his power to quit 
his falsetto for a moment, to the following plain record of an ac- 
tual starvation case. ‘ William Hutton was born in 1723, in the 
town of Derby, where his father was a working wool-comber, 
burdened with a large family, for whom his utmost exertions 
scarcely sufficed to procure subsistence.’ ‘ My poor mother,’ 
says his son, in the interesting account he has left of his life,* 
‘more than once, one infant on her knee, and a few more hang- 
ing about her, have all fasted a whole day; and when food arrived 
she has suffered them, with a tear, to take her share.’ Now, will 
the Tory sophist, after contemplating this single case of starving, 
and having multiplied it by his own admission, ‘ the mass of the 
inhabitants of Ireland are starving ;’—will, we repeat, this Tory 
sophist tell us that his unmanly attack on Miss Martineau, 
lor affirming the expediency of prudential checks on popula- 
lion, is not sophistical as well as unmanly? It must require 
an arithmetic equal to his logic to prove, had there been two 
infants instead of one on this poor wretch’s knee, and a double 


* See ‘ The Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties,’ in ‘ The Library of Enter- 
taming Knowledge,’ page 172, 
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number of starving children hanging about her, that this fas¢ of 
«one whole day,’ would not have been prolonged, if human nature 
could endure, to more than two days of starving? And as for 
that oft-tried Tory remedy for this oft-inflicted Tory malady, that 
remedy for hunger, not cheaper bread, but a sound opiate, ‘ food 
for powder! food for powder ! I have led them where they will 
be soundly peppered,’ we trust it will not in future be found by 
our leaders so easy as it has been found to administer this ortho- 
dox specific to a starving people. Away with scientific calcula- 
tions respecting the proportion between subsistence and popula- 
tion ; away with them to the political mysticisms scraped together 
for the future use of some Whig writer on the benefits of corn 
laws; and away, we repeat, with cruelly fastidious delicacies 
about checks on population; away with them to the worn-out 
common-places of some Tory reviewer of forgotten Sadlerian 
humbugs. Put the case of a starving family, even though the 
misery were mitigated to the individual, in order to be increased 
to the public, by the tender mercies of poor laws, and we would 
say in good plain English to that family, what we will say to the 
(Quarterly Reviewer in good classic Greek :-— 

Oic’ cig Guay wodvrEKvoy amovdny Exwy' 

Aric yap of yeya@rec od0€ péugopar 

"AN we, ro per péyroror, oikoipey KaAwC 

Ilaidag dé OpéVacp’ diiwe dopo éuaor.™ 

We retort the sneer of the Quarterly Reviewer as most applica- 
ble to himself. ¢ Poor innocent! he has been puzzling over Mr. 
Malthus’s arithmetical and geometrical ratios, for knowledge 
which he should have obtained by a simple question or two of his 
mamma.’—(Quarterly Review, page 141.) 

But it seems that certain religious principles and feelings of 
delicacy cause the mind of the reviewer to revolt at truths 
which some time back horrified the piety of the Tory philosopher, 
Mr. Sadler, as he told us in his celebrated work on the evils and 
remedies of Ireland, and which appear lately to have shocked the 
delicacy of writers, whose name alone might be received as @ 
guarantee against bigotry and fastidiousness. Our readers are 
probably aware that two sons of Mr. Cobbett have commenced 4 
monthly periodical, which, under the title of Cobbett’s Magazine, 
avails itself of the widely celebrated name of their father. In the 
third number of their work, a review of Miss Martineau’s IIlustra- 
tions of Political Economy appeared almost contemporaneously 
with that Quarterly Article on Miss Martineau’s Monthly Novels, 
of which some of our readers may, perhaps, think we have spoken 
with too much bitterness. The tone of Messrs. Cobbett’s review 
of Miss Martineau’s volumes, entitles it to more gentle treatment 
at our hands, both as there is an absence of that strong expression 


* Euripidis Medea, 557. 
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by which their father has so often given offence, and as there is 
throughout their article an attention to feelings of propriety and 
established principles which will give an additional weight to their 
opinion, Speaking of the population doctrine, as adopted by 
Miss Martineau, they make the following remarks :— 

‘It is that part of her work which relates to population, and which 
is to promulgate the idea of there being too many of us, which is the 
most objectionable part of Miss Martineau's doctrines, and what is here 
set forth is too repugnant to nature for us to believe that it was ever 
put on paper by one of her sex.’—(Cobbetl’s Magazine, No. 3. p. 215.) 

The Quarterly Reviewer will triumph in finding an ally ina 
quarter from which he probably anticipated no assistance. But 
there is an idiosyncrasy in minds as well as in bodies, and when 
we find the leading article in the very number of Messrs. 
Cobbett’s Magazine, in which they censure the indelicacy of Miss 
Martineau’s doctrine, bearing this rather questionable title, ‘ The 
Wedding Day and the Wedding Night,’ we are obliged to refer 
their fastidiousness to that peculiarity of mind which lately 
induced Mr, Cobbett, Sen. to refuse political rights to the Jews of 
Whitechapel, on the grounds of their having crucified his (Mr. 
Cobbett’s, Sen.) Saviour. 

We cannot think that delicacy, even though the delicacy of 
Cobbett’s Magazine be added to the delicacy of the Quarterly 
Review, forbids a lady noticing truths, on which the science she 
is allowed to treat is principally based. Miss Martineau could 
not have illustrated even the leading truths of political economy, 
without noticing the doctrine of population ; nor could she have 
spoken of that doctrine in terms less calculated to offend real 
delicacy, than those she has employed. For that over-delicacy, 
which is plainly in this, as in every other case, under-delicacy, we 
trust she will continue to hold it in deserved contempt, and that 
she will proceed in her task with the glorious freedom with which 
science and benevolence have made her free, leaving it to her 
reviewers — 

Arcades ambo 


Et cantare pares, 
Sweet innocents ! 


And paired in cant, 


ae their plain duties with their fine feelings as they can or 
will, 

We sympathize in the indignation expressed against those 
country-gentlemen politicians who have made England a country 
of paupers, But the deed is done and cannot be undone, and 
Wwe are unable to extend our sympathy to the rejection of sound 
alleviations, Let not the agitator be alarmed. When emi- 
gration has done its best to mitigate misery, there will remain 
sufficient cause of and for discontent at home. In the mean 
time the fine feelings which would encourage population and 
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check emigration in a country already over peopled, may be 
classed with the superlative wisdom of heating onr tea-kettles 
above the boiling point, and then closing every vent through 
which the dangerous steam we have caused to be generated 
might escape. But when we turn from those who in the language 
of the day have been called Destructives to those who have called 
themselves Conservatives, we look in vain for a satisfactory ex- 

lanation of their pertinacious rejection of checks to population. 
When the circumstances of the case forbid our referring their 
opinions, or at least their professions, to superstition, the super- 
stition of the Spanish monk, who forbid the embanking and 
turning of a river, on the ground that if God had wished it to 
flow in that direction he would doubtless have so ordered it,— 
when, we repeat, we cannot attribute the opinions of conservatives 
to superstition, we are forced to ascribe them to that bigotry of 
party which ‘perseveres in error, because that party and its 
accredited organ once professed it. Some persons, indeed, call 
this perseverance in ill-doing consistency, and others even honour 
it by the name of principle, but to our poor apprehension it 
appears the unworthy bigotry of party, and though it may put on 
the priestly black, or the virgin white, its trae colour is blood-red ; 
for when‘in an already over peopled country there is no sufficient 
prudential restraint on population, or adequate outlet by an 
organized emigration which ought to include a proportion of all 
classes of society, the elements of destruction will soon be at 
work. The plain truth about population is necessary to be known 
by the inhabitants of an over-peopled country. From whom are 
they to learn it?) From one who boldly teaches downright false- 
hood ? who bids them to cease their doubts about checks to popu- 
lation, for that amongst the poorest there shall be no check ? who 
tells them to leave their delays about emigration, for that not a 
poor man shall quit the country? This will never do. There ts 
but one plain principle—that it was wise—that it is wise-that tt 
will be wise, to adhere to truth, for this reason only, even if there 
were no higher, that the effects of truth are most suited to the 
wants of the time, and that the effects of falsehood are the reverse 
of the objects proposed by the false. We now proceed to track 
the Quarterly sophist through many doublings to his earth, a den 
from which sophistries, and deceptions, and misery have long been 
emanating. We will begin with his last double, save the one 
through which we have already hunted him. 

- We hardly think it worth while,’ says the Quarterly Reviewer, in 
his notice of the tale entitled the ‘ Charmed Sea,’ ‘to remark upon 
another story, in which this lady (Miss Martineau) is good enough to 
exemplify the phenomena of money, by supposing a Siberian market 
carried oe yesy briskly for a whole day upon five mouse skins, as the 
sole circulating medium! And this trash is to bring political economy 
within the comprehension of babes and sucklings,’—(Quarterly Re- 
view, p. 150.) . 
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Was then this Quarterly Reviewer so dull, as not to discern 
the bitterness of that satire, which he, honest man, objects to as a 
juerile illustration? When our’ country-gentlemen-politicians 
played at paper currency, was not that paper money the ‘five 
mouse skins 2?’ and were not they, our country+gentlemen-politi- 
cians, grave and reverend seigniors though they be, the very * babes 
and sucklings’ who stood in need of tie simplest illustrations ‘ to 
bring political economy within their comprehension ?’ If they 
object to be tossed on the more ignoble horn of that popular 
dilemma which assumes this world to be divided into rogues and 
fools, we must recur for another simple illustration to one of the 
celebrated doings of reynard the fox, videlicet, when he tempted 
the goat to descend with him into the well, and where, having 
first quenched his own thirst, he left his cashmere friend, banked 
inonevery side to escape as he could. Is ¢/is an illustration fitted 
to bring political economy within the comprehension of babes and 
sucklings ? 

The profit which a paper currency gave the landholder, namely in 
calling his moors into cultivation and his tenantless houses into 
rentage, and the ruin it entailed on the capitalist and borrower, viz. 
when that day of account, the return to cash payments, arrived, 
reminds us of another simple illustration : ‘Nous n’atlaquons, nous 
n’assassinons personne ; (says the excellent Don Raphael ;) nous 
ne cherchons seulement gwd vivre aux dépens @autrui.2 Even 
that great politician never invented a means of such quick trats- 
fer as a paper currency so largely and so easily effected from the 
cofler of the capitalist to the farm of the land-owner. 

‘ We are presented,’ says the Quarterly Reviewer, namely, in the 
tale entitled * For Each and for All,’ ‘ with a titled lady, the wife ofa 
cabinet minister, who, while spending the autumn vacation at a country 
seat,enters into discussions on the laws which regulate wages and pro- 
hts with “ Nanny White who keeps the little huckster’s shop in the vil- 
lage,” and * old Joel the sexton.” These two worthies enlighten the 
minds of the great Whig lord and his countess, on the causes of the 
distress of the country, and dogmatically lecture them on the ‘ ope- 
ration of the natural laws of distribution,” throughout several chap- 
ters of dialogue, which our readers will not thank us for extracting— 
but the burden of which is, that ‘* whenever a farmer takes into culti- 
vation some inferior land,” the profits and wages of his neighbours 
instantly fall in consequence, on which account the said neighbours are 
naturally very angry with him !’—(Quarterly Review, p. 150.) 

Che neighbours were wrong in being angry with him, the far- 
mer, as they ought in common justice rather to have directed 
their anger about their * burdens’ against the country-gentlemen- 
politicians who, having contrived to force poor land into cultiva- 
lion by protecting corn laws, (defend us from such protection ! 
we in London call it by a different name,) instantly raised their 
rents im consequence ; thereby plainly proving whom the said 
Corn laws were intended to protect. Just so some country- 
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clergymen-politicians, having passed a sabbath-protecting, (some 
indeed, calling it a sabbath-spoiling law,) viz. to prevent the 
lieges from air and exercise § on the sabbath day,’ instantly find 
their pew rentage raised tr consequence ; thereby plainly proving 
whom the said sabbath laws are calculated to protect. We wish 
there were more truth in the Quarterly Reviewer's pleasant 
sneer :— 

‘ All this is so just, so clear, so self-evident, and so ably “ illus- 
trated,” that we do not wonder at ouractual Ministers having followed 
the example of ‘* Lord F ” and resorted for lessons on political 
economy to Miss Martineau, who is evidently quite as capable of 
governing the nation as Old Joel himself.’.— (Quarterly Review, 
p. 150.) 

We leave Whigs and Tories to settle between them who is 
meant by Lord F—. and Old Joel, being ourselves doubtful 
whether aristocratic stickers to their order, or aristocratic stickers 
to their rent are intended, but quite certain, that it signifies not a 
feather or a straw to us whether we are to be plundered by Nor- 
man knights or English squires. 

We come next to unhappy Ireland, respecting which country, 
and Miss Martineau’s deeply interesting tale entitled Ireland, the 
Quarterly Reviewer says :— 

‘ Professor M‘Culloch and his disciples, male and female, forget 
wholly one very simple fact, namely—that the distress of Ireland 
arises from a want of food.’—(Quarterly Review, p. 148.) 

If in the term food were intended to be included food for the mind, 
as well as food for the body, the Reviewer's assertion would be a 
melancholy truth ; and it is only to be regretted that it should 
have occurred to him so late, that there is dread of its being too 
late. Butas the term food is intended to be limited to food for 
the body, it is palpably false to assert that * the distress of Ireland 
arises from a want of food.’ But indeed, this false antecedent is 
merely supposed, in order to found upon it that false consequent 
—Poor Laws for Ireland. On this subject it may be sufficient to 
quote the following passage from Miss Martineau’s ¢ Ireland, 
with the Quarterly Reviewer's remarks upon it. 

‘If the law could rectify these evils, Henry, I would cry out with 
as loud a voice as you. It is because I am convinced that a legal 
charity would only aggravate them, that I advocate other methods of 
rectification. The principle of growth is inherent in that system, 
whether that growth be rapid or slow; and the destruction of the 
country in which it is established, becomes merely a question of time. 
The only way to get the better of it is to annihilate it in time; and 
this being the case, it is mere folly to call it in for the relief of tem- 
porary evils.’ 

Now for the Quarterly Reviewer's exulting comment on this 
sound text. 

‘ And all this vague assumption is to be a sufficient answer to the 
strong cry of the hungry, the destitute, the desperate cottier—his cry 
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fora legal protection from the sentence of death which his landlord 
yasses on him and his children when he ejects them from their little 
holding !'—(Quarterly Review, p. 146.) 


Was the Reviewer forgetful of all his cunning when he wrote 
such palpable sophistry ? In telling us that it is the andlord who 
passes ‘ a sentence of death’ on the cottier and on his children, 
namely, when he ‘ ejects them from their little holding,’ does he not 
plainly point out the person from whom alone reparation of the 
wrong and injury he alone has done and committed ought to be 
expected? Ay, and exacted too. 

But the parting boon Tory English landlords propose to bestow 
on Ireland, viz. poor laws, is that every rated householder shall 
pay for the wrong done, and for the injustice committed by every 
subletting Protestant Irish landlord. ‘The parochial system which 
has degraded the English peasant into a pensioner, and aggravated 
him into a rebel, which has exhibited the wisdom of English 
statesmen, viz. as offering a bonus fora population for which they 
cannot find employment, and has evinced their justice, in making 
the English householder pay the landholder’s labourers; this 
wasting parochial system is to be fastened, a growing evil, upon 
Ireland for ever, in order to give her stimulus for an hour to bear 
those other evils, for which not the householder but the landowner 
has been criminal, but not answerable, for ages. 

The last boon, we repeat, which the English Protestant Tor 
landlord would bestow on Ireland is—poor laws!! doubtless 
recommended to him by their known effects in England. These 
effects have been thus summed up by a writer of the latest and 
one of the most comprehensive summaries of the evils and cure 
of our parochial system. 


‘So injurious has it been, as to have actually changed the face of 
society in England. ‘The cheerful countenance has well nigh disap- 
peared from the rustic dwelling of tae husbandman ; the manufacturing 
classes are worn down with the anxieties of life; and the middle or- 
ders, upon whom the expense of maintaining the poor is made to fall, 
have already so much to struggle with in the altered condition of the 
times, the heavy pressure of the public taxes, the depression of trade, 
and other causes, that they are themselves, the greatest part of them, 
fast sinking into that class which require relief, instead of being able, 
as formerly, to impart it.’* 


Yet the Quarterly Reviewer, in his attack upon Miss Martineau 
and Mr, Malthus, has something to say in behalf even of the poor 
laws; videlicet : 

‘ In another story, ‘‘ Cousin Marshall,’’ Miss Martineau follows up 
her grand “principle” to its legitimate inference, the grievous abomina- 

e See . Letter to the Rate Payers of Great Britain on the Repeal of the Poor Laws ; 
to which is subjoined, the Outline of a Plan for the Abolition of the Poor Rates at the 
end of Three Years. By J. Sedgwick, Barrister-at-Law, date Chairman of the Board 
of Stamps, Page 167, 

No. 77, _ 
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tion of poor laws ; and not of poor laws only, but of charity in every 
shape—of anything, in short, which can stand for an instant of time 
(mark that, for an instant of time!) between the poor and that utter 
destitution, which this gentle philosopher expects to teach them,’ (and 
will it not teach them? or, are they not to be taught ?) ‘ to keep 
their numbers within the demand for their labour, and which, at all 
events, would’ (say rather will) ‘ kill them off down to the desirable 
limit.’ (Quarterly Review, page 144.) 


It is the Quarterly Reviewer that fixes the ne plus ultra 
limit of the poor laws, ‘utter destitution,’ as the desirable limit 
of population; and it is the follower of Malthus, and not the 
Quarterly Reviewer, that desires a limit of population very far 
short of the utter destitution which is the certt dentque fines, the 
sure and unavoidable limit of poor laws. We are weary of fol- 
lowing up the sophist through all his doublings, and will go at 
once straight to his earth. ‘Charity in every shape,’ forsooth! 
Yes—the charity of taking from the capitalist, of taking from the 
farmer,* of taking from the manufacturer, of taking from the la- 
bourer, of taking, indeed, from every body ; and for what purpose ? 
This question leads us from Political Economy, to what another 
Tory reviewer has denominated ¢ Politics Proper ;’ aud the answer, 
in few and plain words, is—fo put down free institutions, 1. e. the 
responsibility of the few to the many in every part of the world, 
most obviously indeed in France, but principally in England. 
When our country-gentlemen politicians betrayed this nation 
into a murderous and wasting war with a gallant people driven to 
extremities} by atreacherous aristocracy and a threatening enemy, 
they forced us into a gratuitous contest, from which we have come 
forth with all the honours of war, but at the loss of almost all the 
blessings of peace. One thing indeed worth winning we won In 
that protracted struggle—hitter experience. Aided by a large 
knowledge of the records of this experience, a woman, it must 
be confessed of no ordinary talents, is able in these latter days to 
write political lessons, full of the most important truths, set forth 
in a very striking manner, for the reverend seigniors, who, as ap- 
pears by the bitterness of the Quarterly Review, are still not only 


* We expect Miss Martineau’s Illustrations of Free Trade and the Corn Laws 
_ deep interest, not only in the subject, but in the writer’s mode of treating 
it. 

_+ In reading the history of the French Revolution, the attention is too often 
diverted from great political principles to mere diplomatical questions. The real 
question about the French Revolution, is, ‘Hadthe French people great political 
evils to reform ? was the French aristocracy opposed to an effectual reform ? and 
were the aristocracies of England, Prussia, and Austria resolved to resist reform ”” 
These are the real questions to be considered by the reader, and not ‘ Whether the 
French people committed errors ? whether theFrench aristocracy suffered punishments ? 
whether the aristocracies of England, Prussia, and Austria diplomatized so as to 
make out a case?’ Readers of history de facto, and not de jure, often attach huge 
importance to the latter trifling question. But he must be a wretched advoeate 
who cannot make up a case for any client, he must be a still more wretched judge, 
Who allows himself to be deceived by such a made-up case, 
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too bigoted in principle and too sophistical in reasoning to profit 
by these pearls of precious price, but will turn again and rend the 
hand which offers them. Hine tlle lachryme!) Let Miss Marti- 
neau be assured that no testimony we could bear to the ability of 
the writer, or the importance of the writings should be half as 
flattering to her feelings, or would be half as useful to her in- 
terests,* identified as these have been, and we feel confident ever 
will be, with the cause of truth, as the testimony which has been 
borne to her talents and principles by the unmanly and sophis- 
tical article in the Quarterly Review. 





AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF PEL. VERJUICE. 
CHAPTER I, 


‘Tll break a custom.’ 


‘Writs and publish it: you are not bound to tell the world itis a 
true story. Leave your readers to suppose the ‘life and adventures” 
to be a work of imagination. ‘The facts are too surprising, too un- 
common to obtain belief: let the work appear, therefore, as mainly 
an invention, or a life of singular vicissitudes, &c. told with the embel- 
lishments of fiction.’ 

Thus I was advised in the twenty-fifth year of my age. Sixteen 
years have since been added to my account, full of vicissitude and ad- 
venture, much more extraordinary than any through which I had pre- 
viously passed. If sixteen years ago my story would have been re- 
garded as a fiction, what opinions can I expect will be formed of it 
now, with such additions and multiplications of strangeness ? That it is 
a tissue of impudent falsehoods ; or, at best, a specimen of my faculty 
of invention, ‘ Facts are stranger than fiction.’ I was led into re- 
flection on the course and incidents of my life, by the expressions of 
Surprise which have followed the relation of some of the numerous 
adventures in which I have been engaged. At times a smile, not of 
incredulity exactly, but in kind acceptance of the matter as a clever 
Invention, or a jest, has rewarded me for narrating and describing 
those things, which were as true to the letter, as that I was then the 
speaker, and the smilers the hearers. I was not aware that there was 
any thing so very unbelievable in the circumstances; nor, while they 
Were passing, and I participating, or acting in them, did I consider 
they were particularly surprising, or outrageously eventful. I met 
many of them, most of the most extraordinary, as common occurrences; 
however Strongly they might have grappled my individual feelings 
at the moment, I never expressly marked them with a uote of admira- 


* Ina note affixed to this Quarterly article we find an advertisement, rather too 
much a la George Robins for our taste, of ceriain ta/es already written by Miss Edye- 
worth, and presently to be published by Mr. John Murray. Had this bibliopolical fact 
been made known to us in time, we might perhaps have spared ourselves the trouble 
of reviewing this Quarterly article : forthough we have a wicked delight in exposing 
unmanly sophistries, we never wish to interfere with the labours of the General 
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tion in my memory, as something which would tell well in a book. I 
sought them not—I was thrown into them. Certainly I should never 
have thought of them as ‘ink and paper’ matter, if I had not been 
so repeatedly told they were ‘ passing strange.’ Strange or not, 
they are true. And though ‘I have promised a few kind friends,’ 
and threatened ink and paper for years, I could not ‘screw my 
courage to that sticking place,’ the first sentence of my eventful 
history. 

I now sit down to write, resolutely—as I glance through the retro- 
spect. My feelings, I expect, will be kindled as the facts are revivi- 
fied, and by the ideal creation of persons and scenes. And from these 
feelings my language will, consequently, take its tone. Excursive and 
discursive I know I shall be; for echoes, contrasts, and reflections, in 
my early pages, will force themselves upon my attention—and I may 
be gentle, mirthful, perhaps splenetic, perhaps sarcastic and bitter, 
denunciative—perhaps I may seem venomous, while I am really in- 
nocuous. Sometimes I shall belie my name, and at others give proof 
that no other could fit me so exactly. Yet I will not exaggerate facts ; 
I shall * nothing extenuate’ of that which I relate of myself. I may 
be a little merciful to others. | Memory will be my guide—lI can rely 
on its direction—I need no tables of reference—I have wandered 
through twenty-two years in various parts of the globe—in Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and America—and, by a concatenation of circumstances, 
I can in a few moments say where I was, almost to a day, certainly 
never with the error of one week, any time during that twenty-two 
years. A journal I never had method nor perseverance to keep; all 
my attempts at such regularity have but led me into confusiun. 1 
have brooded and meditated over my past life in many an hour, week, 
and month of solitude. I had an eager desire to be a skilful moral 
anatomist; I have applied my scalpel and probe to many subjects. 
Myself I have dissected a thousand times. No, no, I shall not be 
at aloss because my data are not written on paper. 

I have acquaintances in either ‘half of the world.’ From Austra- 
lia to Hudson's Bay, from Ceylon to the Carribee Islands are scattered 
those who think they know me. If they read these memoirs they will 
be astonished at their error. I have deceived them by concealing from 
them those truths which I am now about to ayow to the world—I did 
not by falsehoods or insinuations attempt to mislead them—I was 
silent. 

Autobiography will be imperfect if birth and parentage be not set 
forth. My parents were of the humblest class—the poorest of the 
poor: my father’s weekly earnings being all he ever possessed, with 
them he struggled to provide sustenance for himself and his family. 
Here is a stigma, a foul stain to adhere to me through life, and to 
posterity ; should ever fame throw a brilliance round my head, living 
or in death, the light will serve to exhibit the stain, Should fortune 
enable me to descend from my garret to a first-floor lodging, this 
blot upon my reputation will remain : this brand of the worst of ¢ri- 
minalities will grin on my front—deep, ineradicable, and everlasting. 
A mountain split in two by an earthquake shall have its sides drawn 
together by a diachylon plaster as easily as this brand shall be ef- 

I did not choose my parents: but will ask, what has exal 
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man to noble distinction? Inthe majority of names, oppression, fraud, 
blood, rapine, murder. No matter what have been the means, if suc 
cess crown a toil (toil!) with wealth or titles, the means are forgot- 
ten in the worship which is ever paid to the successful. I appeal to 
the actual practice of society, not to the fictions in which society is 
educated, for there morality is fiction. One thing is fold but its op- 

site is taught. Lessons of disinterestedness and natural integrity, 
are verbalized to every child, but examples teach, and the lessons 
of example are ‘make money—advance yourself in appearances 
—get on in the world. What I have said to you about riches 
being the source of all evil, gold only dross in comparison with 
virtue and integrity, and all that, is very pretty; you'll be thought 
amiable and upright if you have the sentences at command, and utter 
them occasionally, and they will assist you amazingly on the other 
road.’ his is never said—no, none but a ‘madman’ would say it, 
for he would be scouted from society for holding such sentiments— 
I mean for talking them; but it is shown—it is acted upon—it is felt— 
it is in the blood—it is done. Where is the morality—who so virtu- 
ous in England—(if there be such a man, depend on it he is in the 
lazaretto of society)—as to refuse the call or card of the millionaire 
who has sweated his wealth by every cunning he could devise, by 
every legalized rascality—base chicanery, all on the safe side of 
the law,—though from the tears, the groans, the vitals, and heart’s 
blood of hundreds, who have shrunk and withered to death under his 
grasp? ‘They are not aware that he has done any of these things.’ 
They are—they do know it—the fact, that he is merely reported, or 
suspected, himself, in his own life, to have accumulated such masses of 
wealth, is proof that some of these practices have been employed in the 
accumulation, Somebody’s ruin has been effected by it, and perhaps 
designedly. Not known! Print the tale in fire, and it will be re- 
membered as a yesterday’s advertisement for a lost lapdog. None 
but the loser and finder are much affected by that. Who among 
this fictitiously moral nation would not wish their friends and ac- 
quaintances might call while Ais card was opportunely and conspicus 
ously visible on the table ? 

But, toreturn; I was not consulted in the choice of my parents, but 
I prefer my father to any man whom political cunning or soldierly 
daring has ever exalted to wealth, titles, and honours. The soldier 
18 fired by the hope of victory’s laudations—the reward of glory. 
The blaze of reputation for courage ; the prospects of spoil; the fear 
of disgrace arms him : the electric fluid strikes him through thousands 
who are linked together by one chain; he is whirled along by a tem- 
porary insanity; he calls it enthusiasm in the cause; it is the wild 
and ungovernable excitement of the moment; he would as often flee 
with the coward, as plunge into destruction, and bound along with the 
madly rash and impetuous. The warrior perils his life, to destroy 
life; he confronts dangers in seeking victims; he wades to triumph 
through blood. But there is an intrepidity superior to any and all of 
these ; there is a courage and magnanimity, compared with which all 
that the soldier or martial chief ever displayed is but paste to the 
purest diamond, an agitated duck-pond to a continuous stream of 
nippling brightness. It is that which generous humanity inspires ; 
the isolated intrepidity, which, of its own innate and noble impulses, 
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ventures through apparently inevitable death to save life—with no 
further, not an atomof interest in that life, beyond simple and gra- 
cious feelings towards a fellow-creature ; no stimulant of reward ; no 
prospect of fame; no hope of recompensing admiration: it is ungare 
landed, private, and silent; so it lives and so it dies. Yes, I am 
prouder of him than if he had planned those fields of strife, on which 
his country’s enemies were swept down in masses, than if he had led 
millions to victory, or mowed Europe over with a conqueror’s scythe. 
But he was a poor man, one who gained a livelihood by earning some 
twenty shillings per week. Little probability was there of his rising 
to honour, if he had outaged Methuselah, instead of dying in the 
vigour of years, a young man; for to the crime of poverty he added a 
yet sorer and equally dangerous moral turpitude—intellectual daring, 
The words were not upon his lips, but, ‘fiat justitia ruat calum’ re- 
gulated his heart’s pulsations, Yes, Il am proud of my poor father! 
I have more disgraces to heap upon myself, which will gain for me the 
‘cut direct, where I have been hailed with ‘How are you, Pel. ?’ for 
years. ‘The hall or passage will limit my footsteps in those dwellings 
in which the drawing-room has hitherto been my place of reception or 
audience. In one or two J shall yet be ushered stealthily into the library. 
—lI am proud of my father—and | am content to be exiled from society. 
My dog will wag his tail in spite of all the contumely which may be 
cast upon me. Had his (not my dog’s) grandfather possessed @ 
larger portion of common sense, anglice, wordly- mindedness, atten- 
tion to money getting, for that is the verity of the English meaning, 
self-interest and its economies, I might perhaps have written ‘ Gent.’ 
at the end of my name, or something bigger before it—Sir Peregrine 
Verjuice ! How it would have swung along a hall, and through the 
corridors, under and around and over the lamps and chandeliers, 
hissing at its tail end, into the ears of the assembly. How many or 
which of my forefathers were hanged I could never learn, such was 
the family pride! There is a rumour that two were ‘made shorter 
by the head,’ for the reason that those heads contained stuff which 
would not cut to the fashion of the party which happened then to be 
strong enough to exercise this process of diminishing a man’s stature. 
In truth, the direct line has been somewhat obstinate, seldom sailing 
with the currents of opinion, merely because they were the currents 
of Opinion ; they had a curiosity to look into the why and wherefore. 
This is all my inheritance from them; and it came to me without the 
usual luck of entails, for I received it in all its vigour on attaining 
my majority, or rather, like our poverty, it has increased by descent. 
Ob, | had ancetsors! and as for my poor mother,—talk of family 
antiquity, indeed—there is not one of her kindred, her son excepted, 
who will not spin for centuries beyond the oldest family in the Eng- 
lish peerage; and though J truly value the matter as a wisp of 
rotten straw, she could do so without straining her wits to poetry. 
On this theme she would talk with enthusiasm to the bedevilment of 
the hog’s puddings which it was her business to fry for my father’s 
dinner. When her blood was on the carpet (our sanded floor) what @ 
me it - ‘There had been princes in her family,’ so there had 
: en, and one of their descendants was then skimming a pot of mutton 
— - ye my father’s hose. Into the patrimonial acres (into 
share of them, at least) a claw, which never relaxes its grasp, 
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had been digged—Law! law! law! The right was clearly hers, she 
gained the victory, and it is superfluous to tell the reader what 
became of the acres. She preyed on the loss—on such food, how 
could she live? but she was not a creature of sadness, she used to 
laugh, and laugh well, and sucha laugh! so clear and keen—no, 
not keen, that is sharp-edgy: you could not hear a jar upon her 
laugh so harsh as a gossamer thread. It was a succession of beads of 
sound leaping up from her larynx; diminishing, and diminishing, 
and diminishing (these words are too long) to an invisible point, and 
all, to the perceptible last, so clear! you have heard a smooth pebble 
as it danced along the glaze ice? I never heard such a laugh but 
once since. A few week’s ago, I was walking in Piccadilly at one 
o'clock in the morning, that is to say, in the west-end vocabulary, 
evening ; to prevent mistakes, I mean it was one hour past midnight. 
I heard such a laugh (on the opposite side of the way, note ye) from 
one of the merry miserables who parade London streets at that hour, 
perhaps shelterless. It was my mother’s laugh! and she had been 
dead thirty-five years. She died young—in her youth. 

I was born within some hundred yards of the termination of a 
wooded hill, the slope of which abruptly closed in the precipitous 
banks of a rugged and roaring stream, well characterised by its name, 
which, in the language of the country, is Stone, or Rock-breaker. 
Perhaps I imbibed the froth and impetuosity of my character from a 
sympathy with that stream. There stood, and yet stands—bhut oh, 
how changed !—a little white-washed cottage, trelliced with honey- 
suckles and roses; the perfume from which, even across this gulf of 
time and distance, I can inhale in imagination. A small] garden, the 
ground of which was stolen from the domains of the woody hill, 
looked Jaughingly down on the cottage, and was circumscribed by a 
wall of rough, unhewn fragments from the neighbouring rocks. This 
wall was my father’s handywork : for a gate, a gap had been left in 
the building, which was reached by ascending three larger fragments 
embedded—mud, I suppose, was the cement used—in the lower part of 
the wall,—three jutting stones, I remember, well, what an achievement 
it was considered for me to climb up them, while my father stood by 
encouraging the little cragsman. To meet the calls of necessity, not 
for ornament nor for recreation, did my poor father till that garden, 
Cabbages, of course, were more abundant than carnations. Leeks, [’ll 
warrant, were there ; and I remember the only things I cared about, 
were the borders of double daisies. Single or double I always loved 
them; better, though, the little wild thing that lifts up its beautiful face 
in the fields and asks a kiss from your feet. I never could crush 
them by treading on them. In front of the cottage was a smooth 
patch of green sward, preserving the form in which nature had laid it 
there: it was not snipped and scissored, and squared or rounded, nor 
hemmed with a border of gravel. At a short distance from the 
house, in a valley between our hill and the next to it, was a broad 
sheet of water, gathered, by some artificial process into which I never 
inquired, from Stone-breaker’s territories. This was used for working a 
‘ forge,’ from the wheels of which it threw itself down into the channel 
of the afuresaid Stone-breaker; returning, as it were, the borrowed 
water, which here was crossed by a venerable looking greystone 
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bridge: this bridge had looked on the scene for centuries. Thence 
the torrent leaped, and spinned, and whizzed, and rattled, and grum- 
bled through a glen of crags, brambles, bushes, and moss-coated trees, 
till it suddenly calmed by expanding into a stream ten times its 
breadth hitherto, and glistened smoothly on between two gentle slopes, 
one of which was treeless turf, the other a rich and vary-tinted 
wood ; and continued in this gentle course through the fertile vale of 
U—, till it emptied its tributes into the liquid amber of the river 
which gives the name to the vale. The whole scene combined every 
beauty of landscape. ‘There was the craggy, wild, romantic, reposing, 
solitary, picturesque, gentle and undulating, verdant and cultivated, 
and the many hues of scantiness, just living on sterility—all that a 
lover of scenery could wish, except an expansive cowp-d'wil. I have 
been thus tediously particular in attempting to describe the reflections 
of memory, to paint impressions which I took when a child, (for I was 
but four years old when I quitted this my first home,) because the 
change was, to me, so horrible when, after an absence of thirty-three 
years, I visited the scenes of my infancy, 1 came and found all 
civilized, 

It was on a glorious day in the glorious month of June, 1828, 
(I hate winter in England—all slop and shiver during the dingy five 
months, except for some half hour which merely serves to jog the 
traveller’s memory of the magnificent winter he has luxuriated 
through in Cabotea,) that I set off from A—, not sad, for there is too 
much beauty in the scenery in that vicinity to allow of sadness, but 
anxious ; there was a foreboding of something unpleasant in my mind, 
I never spoke to any one on the subject, I made no inquiries, but I 
had read in the Directory that the small town of P— had, within the 
late few years, increased in size and population in consequence of the 
works which were established in the neighbourhood by the enter- 
prising,—somebodies—and was prepared to expect the ‘ improve- 
mevt,’—that’s the phrase, the expressive phrase,—had produced some 
change in its appearance ; yet there was a hope that my mind would 
revel in delight. Road-posts were my guides through all that my 
memory knew not ; till, on rounding a hill that made itself known to 
me through the tongue of the outspread vale below, which being, 
luckily for it, too worthless for the improver’s experiments, was as 
beautiful as ever, I looked at once on what had been the scene on 
which for so many years I had turned my eye with a sad pleasure and 
affection, I gasped with horror !—ay, with horror !—on beholding it. 
Ranges of dark and mystical architecture, demon temples, frowned 
in every direction ; flames hissed and roared from a hundred yawning 
gulfs. Ponderous black blocks of smoke pushed themselves upwards 
into frightful columns, and then densely spread out against the face 
of the insulted sky. Here and there, mingled in the gloom, were 
seen still more disgusting masses of dirty white vapours, heavily and 
sluggishly attempting to rise, and, as they rose, turning into that 
threatening sickly, reddish yellow, which looks an impersonation of 
pestilence and destruction, palpable and living. The tornado of 
oe and the typhon of the China sea, seemed embowelled in them, 
‘ian nae to burst forth. In the typhon and tornado atmospheres, 
y ave grandeur, magnificence, sublimity; but these were stink 
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they disgusted, they did not terrify. I despised them, while I 
shuddered; I scorned them when I fled from them. What I gazed on 
had all the ugliness of Hell, but none of its terrors. On every 
eminence, a band of furies danced amid the flames and smoke, on 
every crag was scooped a wizard’s caldron, round which the ghastly 
monsters moved with wild and irregular action, as they poured in 
the ingredients of their ‘ hell-broth.’ Strings of demons issued from 
the temples, mowing, and mocking, and leaping, and throwing up 
into the murky canopy above their heads sounds, neither scream nor 
bellow—a compound of both. Lasciar ogni speranzi glared in red 
letters on my dilated eyes. I turned from them to search if any thing of 
nature was visible—nothing! There was a sleepy canal stretched 
in dull length along the glen, just sufficiently twisted out of a right 
line to exhibit its uneasy rest and cramped deformity; and a bridge 
fashionably cut, a coxcomb, impudently presented himself to my view ; 
and I knew I was on earth yet. But she had fled entirely, not a 
scattered feather of her wing, not a pressure of her foot, not a dint of 
her finger was left! The woods were cut down, not a skeleton 
stump remained: the turf was torn up, and mountains of black 
cinders and scoria had crushed every blade of grass to death. The 
very air and the sky contained nothing in them of their former com- 
position. An aeronaut must have carried axes and shovels up with 
him to dig and delve his way. No—’twere safer to lay his mattress 
in the Grotto de’l Cane. Earth—water—sky—all was civilized. 

In spite, however, of the fiery lettered bidding, I could not abandon 
hope. I had been often disappointed, defeated; blows increase my 
strength, and those which the spectators thought had ‘knocked the 
breath out of my body,’ and ‘taken the conceit out of me,’ have con- 
stantly produced an exactly opposite effect. In spite of the command 
to ‘let go,’ I determined to ‘ hold on,’ to see further, and found my 
way without disturbing my tongue, and unerringly too, to the old 
grey bridge, across Stone-breaker. The bridge was not changed 
in the least, he was not a minute older, but Stone-breaker—strong 
limbed, leaping, uproarious Stone-breaker—was withered, haggard, 
dull, dying in his coffin: with scarcely a drop of blood left to trickle 
through his scurfed and ragged veins. Poor old fellow! there he 
lay, what remained of him, sad, silent, abandoned; I bent down to 
discover if yet he breathed, and a small faint sound, but clear as if a 
crystal had whispered, answered my solicitude. ‘ The canal had 
drained him of his life,’ he said. Is it in sadness or in mirth that I 
have written this? Let the ontologists decide. Where are they 
to be found ? Has the world yet learned to understand Hamlet? Is 
there more than one in a thousand of those who settle as readily and 
as self-satisfiedly their opinions of his intellectual constitution, as they 
would tellthe order of the three first letters of their alphabet ? Is there 
more than one of such thousand, whose acquaintance with the currents, 
causes, and effects of Hamlet’s thoughts and actions is not as limited 
as their knowledge of the state of the markets in Georgium Sidus ? 
Think it over. 

Proceeding directly onward from the bridge, I rose on the acclivity 
toward my native cottage. All other disappointments and disgusts of 
my perambulation were nothing compared to what overwhelmed me 
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now. Nota leaf, nota stem, not a root was on that beloved hill ; its 
bowels were torn out, and strewn in rough and ragged heaps on its 
mangled face and breast : Geologists lay it down, that where metallic 
ores are to be found, all is sterility on the surface—there is little, or 
no vegetation ; it may be so, but a greater certainty is, that that was 
notan article in the creed of the improvers and civilizers when they 
setto work here. The site of the cottage as to latitude and longitude, 
and its bearings by the compass, was as of old, and steering from its - 
south-west gable, to look for the patch of garden, a rascally furnace 
belched his blaze and smoke directly into my face, drove me back; 
and, willy-nilly, my burnt and bleared eyes were turned upon the 
—cottage ? Cottage! Whitewashed it was. Theyd whitewash a 
lump of coal that lay in a cart rut there. The walls, to half their 
height, were spattered with mud. By what dexterous process this 
was effected, and in suck weather too, was at first a mystery, but it 
was soon unravelled ; the artist was then at work, but out of sight for 
the moment. The shattered windows were mended by filthy rags, 
and one mass of breakage was stopped up by a discarded, dingy felt 
hat: and in the place of that smooth, velvety turf, which was, a hil- 
lock of cinders reared itself so high, that the cottage grinned forth 
its wretchedness in a valley at its foot, Between the hillock and the 
door, a low rough wall, white-washed—yes to be sure—stretched from 
end to end of the domicile, erected to prevent the cinders from rolling— 
into-the door ? No, into the pig-stye before the door. It seems I had 
disturbed the mud-spattering artist, for a grunt came upon my ears, 
and a lean, hungry pig leaned his nose on the wall fur support, while 
he examined me; and grunted again, not angrily; it was a sort of 
congratulation, a ‘ how d’ye do?’ grunt. The bridge and Stone- 
breaker excepted, this was the only thing, animate or inanimate, which 
held sympathy with me. That pig! he could not know me! why, hisgreat- 
great-grandmother must have been an infant at the breast when I last 
looked at that door, somewhere in the neighbourhood perhaps, assuredly 
not there. There was neither cabbage-leaf nor root visible, so I 
walked into the town, purchased two penny loaves, returned, and gave 
them to him. This was all the communion I had with the inhabitants 
of my native place. I hastened from it. I would not remain to take 
a whiff of tobacco, till then my nevert-failing solace in misery—the 
composer of my contentious and afflicting thoughts ; I love to see its 
curls of light blue smoke rising and circling from the bowl of my 
pipe ; they are, in motion—indeed, they always remind me of her—like 
Taglioni ; she herself, a fleecy cloud ribboned and edged with livelier 
tints, as it dances to a bridal of the stars. No, not a whiff could I, 
or would [ take. My lachrymal ducts were scorched, and the one 
compelled bead of a tear which expanded over each ball of sight, 
scalded my lids; my breath was fire, and the pulsations of my heart 
Were the throbs of mingling agony and maledictions. You may laugh 
at this extravagance, if you will, Mr. Reader, I am not asking your 
sympathy : I am writing a tale of confessions and facts ; not spinning 
apologies for my life and character, I had thought of this home of 
my childhood through thirty-three years of absence from it, with 
such sacredness of emotion, that I believe I never once alluded to it, 
even to my intimate friend, I had roamed more than a hundred 
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thousand leagues in foreign lands, and over distant seas; I had medi- 
tated in wildernesses of myrtle; I had walked in regions of the vine, 
and groves of oranges and woods of olives; I had been’ alone in the 
jungles of Asia; the solitude of the entangled mazes of Guiana, | had 
enjoyed without a disturbing companion; and | had thought myself 
out of misery into happiness, as | stepped through sun-impervious 
forests in the valley of Mississipi. I had gazed on nature in her 
terrific grandeur, and in her richest beauty, and they all taught me to 
look back with deeper affection on thatspot. Inthe danger of battles, 
storm, and shipwreck, I had participated: death had waylaid me, and 
I had evaded him. He had placed himself in a hundred attitudes to 
strike me, and I was drawn aside from the falling blow. He had 
repeatedly invited me to his embrace, and alluring was the invitation, 
but I was enabled to resist. A motive for resistance flashed across me, 
and I was strong again. What was that motive? Turn over every 
human cause for human action which you can find in the metaphysi- 
cian’s catalogue, and guess beyond it: you are still at a loss. I shall 
not in direct words inform you what has been, and is the motive; this 
binding to resolute endurance: read—watch, and you may trace it in 
the meanderings of my story. Let me go on, hear more; I had been 
borne along on a torrent of prosperity, and suddenly dashed back 
upon utter worldly ruin. I had been astonished at my own success, 
where efforts seemed to many powerless, and the bare entertainment 
of the design was ridiculed by others as insanity. ‘This is rigid truth. 
While lifting my foot to take the loftiest point of earthly bliss, I have 
been hurled down to a gulf of misery ; I had fled on hope’s wings to 
within a hair’s breadth of my goal, triumph—to be blown away into 
distance, doubled by failure ; it was not strength that I lacked, there 
was manceuvring necessary in laying hold, and [ would not take a 
circuit. Without a friend to recommend, or patronage to encourage 
him, a poor boy, with no more than a pauper’s education, has been 
the acquaintance, sometimes the companion, perhaps not the despised 


‘one—true, they did not know his origin—of intelligence, wealth, and 


station, how superior to his! But through all, he never ceased to groan 
in secret, at his beggarly origin, the stings which poverty thrust into 
his heart. He was stabbed hourly, without the stabbers dreaming that 
he was their victim. He saw, he felt, he knew he should be despised, 
scorned ; soothed with words, but sneered and scoffed at in practice. 
Gay equipages have drawn up in the streets, and sparkling eyes, 
smiling lips, and music voices have echoed and reflected the delicate 
touch of the hand, which was held out in congratulation of my ‘ suc- 
cess.’ Success I was sure it wag not, but never so spoke. I have stood 
trembling with weakness from hunger asI heard this, and bowed accept- 
ance as those voices have given me invitation to dinner. Frequently the 
only food I had tasted for the day has been crude peas, gathered by me 
in the fields, while during that day twenty tongues have drummed into 
my ears eulogies on my ‘ talents.’ And I was at that time hoarding shil- 
lings by literally starving myself to pay debts which I had incurred, 
not in supporting existence, but in labours by which only I could hope 
to obtain bread ; and this too was accompanied by the blissful convic- 
tion, that I was all the while considered by my creditor, and not him 
Only, as an unprincipled ‘ individual,’ for not paying my debts honour- 
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ably. It was just that he and they should think so, for I had concealed 
the real cause of non-payment. I have quitted gay and festive scenes 
in this metropolis, and walked the streets all night in my dinner dress; 
I had not sixpence to procure shelter; for access to my own it was 
too late. I was compelled to accept the invitation, because I dared 
not shock a friend by the truth; a false excuse I trembled under; I 
am improved in this latterly, and could tell a lie unblushingly, but 
occasion never comes, thank heaven! I have been sneered at asa very 
silly fellow, by persons whose intellects were, really I speak it without 
spleen or vexation, too diminutive, too despicable for contempt, and I 
felt just as angry as the ocean would be, were they to spit in it. I would 
not touch them, for they had no armour, or they might have found more 
pleasant amusement in putting their fingers into a scorpion’s nest— 
more.rest by laying their heads on a coiled rattle-snake, than in my 
retaliation. I have been piteously smiled at, and I remain unseen, by 
the clever and richly mental, whose notice and approbation I have 
laboured so hard, and endured so much to win, from the mere fact of 
their lending credence to the reports of these blockheads respecting 
me. There is, unfortunately for me and for thousands of others, a 
proneness, even in the wisest, to hear fault-finding, as discriminating 
truth. In me there are abundance of mental weeds, and in all I may 
write or say; but many of those things would be called flowers, if 
they were not looked at through other people’s spectacles, which are 
now regarded as weeds. Through all the moral mountains and gulfs 
of my existence, these vicissitudes of happiness and sorrow, these 
laudations and ridicule, I am sure I never designed injury, or medi- 
tated ill will to human being; I loved the whole family of nature. 
Verjuice was a lucus non lucendo—the name was a libel on my moral 
and physical constitution ; every throb of my heart threw it back asa 
lie. 1 looked upon these changes of my native place, and from crown 
to heel became Versuice! Mark, if J contradict this, as I travel 
along. 

Of these thirty-three years of my life, or, rather, that greater part 
of them which was spent in roaming in foreign lands— 


* To read mankind—not laws,but hear/s,’ 


I have at length gathered resolution to speak—say I have been driven 
to it. But the beginning of my life is not yet ended. I have a dim 
and shadowy recollection of things which must have made their mark 
on my memory, ere I was éwo years of age. My christening is not 
among them, though there isa faint impression of cold water dropping 
on my face, and my hand petulantly rubbing it off. This is not strange, 
for the affair was likely to be delayed between the yes and no of my 
parents ; and my mother had it. The name was my father’s choice, at 
all events, and he had prescience in calling me ‘Peregrine : it was 
forethought in him, that however I might contradict my patronymic, 
my ‘sponsorial appellation’ should ‘ denote me truly.’ With my 
mother its diminutive was ‘ Perry’— my father's was shorter, and 
stouter—* Pel,’ and as he outlived her by some fifteen years, Pel con- 
tinued to be my note of call: for no one was so tender towards me as 
to adopt that which my mother had used. By what means we clam- 
bered over the hills and crags from my native place, I have no remem- 
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brance ; but I can yet see aclear moonlight frosty night, as I peep 
through the canvass curtains of a loaded waggon, the broad wheels of 
which groan and squeak as they slowly revolve, and with their weight 
crush the crisp earth and young ice, that crackles and jingles beneath 
the pressure, on a road, which to me seems as smooth as the sanded 
floor of our home. A sheet of hoar covers an expanse of level coun- 
try, intersected by hedges and dotted with trees, sparkling with rime, 
as far as the eye can reach on either side, and in the distance from 
the tail of the waggon, whence the survey is made—but there are no 
hills! and I wept. They were the first tears of thought I ever shed. 
In a few days we were settled down at , how unlike the place I 
had left! But my nature, or my disposition, renders change of residence 
no great evil; I began early to love variety of place; still without 
forgetting that. Education was a matter of course; and I was sent to 
share the wisdom and learning of a dame at her establishment, on the 
charges of some three-pence per week. Such was my “ preparatory 
school for young gentlemen.” Her firstefforts were to make me sit still, 
but there she utterly failed, as has every one of my instructors since, 
except a yellow fever in Demerara: he mastered me. An easier toil she 
found in teaching me to forget my native tongue, and substituting 
something which required all my father’s leisure moments to unteach me. 
This unravelling every evening the web which had been spun during 
the day, did not hit his views of education, so I was packed off to M ’ 
in W—shire, where I had a glorious common to scamper over, trees 
to climb on its borders, orchards to rob, and birds’ nests to hunt. And, 
what was a strange amusement for a child, wasps’ nests to demolish 
in many a bank, but the rascals made me pay dearly for the fun ;— 
served me right, why did I meddle with them? At eight years of age, 
I possessed ten times as much physical daring as is my whole stock 
of either kind now. In vain was I sent home with blinded eyes and 
swollen nostrils, and every part of my face and neck, hands and wrists 
festering under the stings of the enraged yellow jackets; I was sure 
to be up in the morning, and away to the field of strife, alone too, 
that is to say, I had no one to help me in this amusement ; I chose to 
go alone, and preferred doing so to having company, yet I was not 
averse to associates on other occasions. Now, if I see a wasp colony, 
I take a * broad sheer’ of some twenty or forty yards out of my 
course to avoid them. Then I knew the habits of every one of the 
feathered tribe in the country, from the kite to the wren, and could 
find you the best growth of apples, nuts, and blackberries, within a 
circuit of six miles. I have lost my ornithology entirely. Orchards 
I dare not rob, it is not now a bailable offence. But the common !— 
I saw it three years ago, (I am writing in 1832,) and, God be praised! 
it 18 not civilized. There is nothing in the whole range of English 
Scenery, no beauty nor ornament, neither natural nor artificial glory 
among all its delicious and enchanting variety, that glads my eyes 
and heart so fully, and so instantaneously, as a common of gorse bash 
and fern! Turn Blenheim into a potatoe garden, make brick-fields of 
the bed of Windermere, throw the fragments of Spitalfields, White- 
chapel, the Tower, and the Horse Guards, into the Wye, but do not 
touch the gorse bush and fern commons. Sheep were on this com- 
mon, descendants in the tenth generation, perhaps, of my old friends, 
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bobbing their noses into, and nibbling the short soft grass; soft and 
slippery is that grass on a sunny day, as my lady’s velvet pelisse, or 
the tip of her ear. There, too, stood yet the circle of aged firs, a vege- 
tated Druidical temple ; firs they were, none of your prim, straight, 
smirking looking things that you see ‘ stuck in amodern shrubbery,’ like 
a string of boarding-school misses, ranged at question and answer, 
but stout, hearty, jolly old fellows ; sturdy in the chest and waist, and 
such muscular and sinewy arms, thrown out as if they would knock 
the wind down. You may see something like them at Guy’s cliff, in 
the avenue which they form ; but oh theyare babies compared to these on 
my common. Well, so they stood, solemnly waving their dark garments 
in the breeze, or motionless in their silent and deep worship of nature, 
Magnificence dreaming ! Nothing there was touched by the hand of 
civilization, thank God. Yes, one change had been made, and I felt that 
the milk of human kindness was not all soured within me. This was 
a fanciful and beautifying improvement. An extensive old gravel-pit 
had been spread with productive earth and mould, without diminishing 
its depths perceptibly, or changing its outlines in the least ; all the 
abruptnesses, hillocks, undulations, hollows, and projections, were care- 
fully preserved, then turfed and planted with trees, shrubs, roots, and 
mosses; which when I saw them, were flourishing with seventeen 
years of glory; making one of the most perfect specimens of roman- 
tic solitude IT ever enjoyed. Who did it? Take nine-tenths of the 
sain‘s out of the calendar to make room for him. 

But to return from this ramble; this so far is a tale of leap years. 
Pardon me! I did not seek the pun. It lay in my way, and I could 
not leap over it. Again? Excision is the remedy in snch cases; you 
have a penknife, sir, or madam: cut as deep as you please—lI shall 
not wink aneye-lash. In my ninth year I was taken off the common, 
some friendly or benevolent assistant of my poor father having pro- 
cured admission for me to a school, in which some thirty boys, all 
equally with myself the children of indigent parents, were fed, clothed, 
flogged, and taught, gratis. Luckily there was a very clever man, & 
strong-thinking man, at the head of this affair: and though my por- 
tion of the third class of the gratuities was as great as that which any 
two of my companions claimed or received, I think all was pretty 
fairly and impartially dealt ; for I was never scrapeless—each day 
infringing the laws—on the forbidden wall—over it—away into the 
adjacent fields—on the roof of the house—through the windows—rest- 
less for ever, and for ever idle, except by leaps and impulses. Yet I 
was a prime favourite, and though I did nothing for it, | was usually 
at the head of my class. Every word of Robinson Crusoe I could 
repeat from my heart at ten; and how I longed for a desolate island 
and aman Friday! Philip Quarle and Robin Hood were my mytho- 
logy ; and I had swallowed every book of travels in our + juvenile 
library’ at eleven. But maps, latitudes, and longitudes, and deserip- 
tions of far countries were my heaven. On these I was more accu- 
rately informed at thirteen than at thirty-five, after seeing and 
walking over them. — I believe it was not stupidity, but stubbornness 
fur which I was so frequently punished ; I was idle over my tasks, 
but had a rapidity in mastering them, which frequently turned the 
frown into a smile of approbation, 1 must be permitted 
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to speak as freely on this subject as upon others. I am confessing 
myself; and, be it remembered, that if I speak those truths, which 
sicken by their egotism and self conceit, (the egotism ought not to 
sicken, 1 profess it,) I have as freely told those things which brand 
me with infamy; and I shall continue to give myself the whip, and 
our the vials of scorn on my own head. I discovered my rapidity 
of thought very early, by comparison and contention with others, I 
did those things almost @ l'improvise, which were to them matters of 
toil, or, at least, seemed to be so, for hours and sometimes days. I 
had finished while they were beginning, or, if I began when they were 
ending, I was ready first. Doubtless they were more correct—but in 
the matter of theme writing, (as it was called,) for instance, mine 
was ever the one selected to be read aloud by the master. Yet I was 
scourged oftener than any other boy; my perceptions were not quick- 
ened by that process. ‘This statement surely is no boasting ; all was 
done then as it is now by me, whatever it may be, (except a formal 
‘ how-d’ye-do note,’ or any thing ceremonial,) currente calamo. 

This rapidity is fatal to my hopes of author reputation ; the critic 
will catch me tripping. Of this I am fully conscious; and of the 
thousand flashes and flushes of thought, with which I have endea- 
voured to impress paper, [have never yet dared to meet a reader’s 
eye in print, except in a few seraps, which nobody has read, and I 
have forgotten. I have burnt manuscript ‘ poetry’—bless the mark ! 
fragments, essays, &c. which would have made twenty octavo volumes, 
of three or four hundred pages each. And now should not have ven- 
tured, but from an imperative cause, and in the reliance that the many 
remarkable adventures and extraordinary facts of which I shall speak, 
will keep the reader’s eye in dilation. 

At this school I remained till my fifteenth year. Reading, writing, 
and arithmetic limited the aspirings of my education, The words of 
Lindley Murray I had been compelled to commit to memory, and 
with as much advantage as words which we do not understand com- 
monly yield. I cculd score a few lines, curves, and angles, without 
knowing how to apply them to any purpose of utility. I was naturally 
practical at tangents ; skeleton maps I carried engraved in my brain; 
1 knew that William Rufus succeeded conquering William; that a 
man named Virgil had written one book of poetry, and Homer another, 
and of their contents I was quite innocent, both in translation and 
Original; that Milton had written Paradise Lost, which I tried to 
read, but could not ; I was tired at the end of every six lines; I was 
ignorant that anybody had written plays, though I spouted some 
lines occasionally, which rattled well, and I liked them; I learnt from 
my father afterwards, that they were composed by one William Shak- 
Speare, who was born and buried at Stratford-on-Avon, (I knew 
where Stratford-on-Avon was,) and had a singular epitaph on his 
tomb-stone. These, with some private lectures from my father, (to 
which I may have occasion to allude hereafter, for he was anything 
but conventional in his philosophy,) were all the properties of educa- 
tion which poverty would permit me to acquire in due form ; but I 
had stolen much more than either my natural tutor or my intellectual 
trimmer was aware. I had poached on grounds which the latter would 
have flogged me, I dare say, for looking at; while the former would 
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have clapped his hands with joyful approbation of my leap into them. 
He would have rejoiced to see me tear up every blade and root which 
grew there; though he knew beggary, and scorn, and hate would 
inevitably be my lot through life, if I ventured to touch them in check 
of their growth; for he believed they poisoned nature. And what 
was this which I had learnt by stealth ? That it was prudent to say 
yes by implication, and do no directly—all in an honourable way, 
note ye. That one man’s kick of another down stairs, should be 
accompanied by a drowsy voice, and a sleepy eye; all in an honour- 
able way :—or, he might deliberately and gradually blight his soul 
and burn his heart, while he looked at, and spoke to him as blandly 
as if he were fitting him with wings for a flight to Paradise ; still in 
an honourable way! How did that book creep into the juvenile 
library of such a school as ours? It was a volume of instructions 
for the attainment of the elegances and refinements of common 
sense; this of course was not its title. Surely it must have been 
placed there by one of the patrons of the school in sarcastic bitter- 
ness! I read it over and over, and through and through, and never 
forgot its precepts. ‘They were struck deep into the malleable iron 
of my memory. I scorned, loathed, and abhorred them! Their de- 
sign never succeeded with me, they could not touch me, they never 
could chill my affections, Hence, probably, I gradually imbibed an 
Opposition to myself, my tongue of asperity and bitterness, while 
every untongued thought was so contrary in its tendency. By that 
book I was taught to avoid society, while I yearned to mingle in it 
every hour; I feared myself. Hence, perhaps, my affection for young 
children, my preference of a dog’s congratulatory wag of his tail, 
to a man’s ‘ how d'ye do?’ Hence my love of every individual and 
my aversion of men in masses, I shrink from, because I am unfit for, 
the sympathies of society, its components cannot, or will not under- 
stand me, and they have driven me to the extremity of thinking, that, 
to become a sensible man in their opinion, I must be first a scoundrel 
in my own. 

Thus I have exhibited my sources of education up to my fifteenth 
year, and, except in the article to which my last paragraph alludes, 
they were poor indeed, That single article I did not believe, at 
the time, would be of import in my future destiny. it has swoln 
into a broad and deep stream since. But there was a warm fountain 
of inexhaustible knowledge within me, then—feelings—so please you, 
and whatever else I learnt afterwards, was drawn from that fountain. 
‘ C'est le chemin des passions qui m’a conduit a la philosophie, it | 
may presume to think I have arrived at any philosophy. 

With such head, or rather heart, stores, did I go forth from school 
to earn salt to my porridge. I shall improve in my phraseology as | 
advance: when I arrive at the academy in which I made my acquis!- 
tions of elegant colloquy, viz., the tween decks of a frigate, and the 
cock-pit and gun-room of a seventy-four, my readers will be repalt 
for their present indulgence, by the ornaments of diction, flowers of 
rhetoric, and rounded periods, which will be scattered in every pages 
but that Will be two years from this ‘salt to my porridge’ seeking : 
till then let it be salt to my porridge, or any thing else which my pe" 
takes it into its nose to express my meaning by. This salt to my por 
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ridge I was set to earn, for I am sure my labours did not pay for the 

rridge, and the balance against me must have been enormous for 
beef and batter pudding, mutton and mince pies, tarts and trifle, which 
gladdened, and often grieved, my viscera.* I was bound apprentice 
to an uncle to assist in putting his warehouse in disorder, with the 
hope of advancing to a desk in his counting-house; the apex of my 
soaring in life, was that to be. Chain me in a counting-house! Nail 
me toadesk! The most wretched of God’s creatures held an exist- 
ence of undimmed bliss compared with my life. Life! place a frog on 
a mountain cliff, and he’ll be as much in his element as I was. I was 
a chamois in a rat-hole; a bonita ina bucket; an eagle in a cellar. 
I desired Mont Blanc for a breakfast-parlour, a sea for a washing 
basin; a sky for my drawing-room. I became a breathing cabbage 
stump, a talking turnip. Did [ not struggle against this failing ? 
I did struggle. Day and night 1 struggled, in solitude, in my occu- 
pations, and in my holidays; it was all struggle with me, and none 
knew that I struggled. Could no one see it? no? why, the marks 
which I bear now, so deeply cut, were indelibly impressed on me before 
I was seventeen. There were hundreds who would youch for my 
being forty, at least, when I was not twenty-six years of age. I 
might have passed as the grandfather of my own child at that age. 
What were these marks? Ardour, scorching and shrivelling the sur- 
face on which it was forbidden to blaze, the cicatrizing lacerations of 
wounded and insulted nature, the dry rents and fissures which were 
left by the streams of passion when they were violently thrown back 
from their course; still they ran, they must run. They should have 
been permitted to flow in their channel: a finger touch would have 
calmed their impetuosity; a breath would have smoothed their 
roughness into bright and smiling ripples: but the effort was to dam 
them up. The consequence may be foreseen; for the freshening 
verdure and beautiful flowers that would then have adorned the whole 
soil through which they rolled, we have the cataract and the marsh : 
the undermined banks crumbling in upon the waters, and engendering 
pestilence. My father’s would have been that finger, his would have 
been that breath, if I had spoken freely to him. The reflections which 
I have made since on his never forgotten lessons, show me that 
that was exactly the point at which he was aiming; but others, with 
whom I was more frequently in contact, told me ‘ they were sinful, 
they were injurious,’ &c. ; they were not! they were good, beautiful, 
and just! But was I, even then, without happiness? No; I communed 
with myself in the unfrequented green lanes, in the woods and coppices, 
by retired pools of water; and often lost sight of all things which 
corroded my feelings: and my spirit floated buoyant and delighted 
then. I have there laughed and sang, and talked with my nature aloud, 
and, unchecked by fear or doubt, the joyous tones of the bliss, for it . 
was bliss, which was then and there kindled, rose from my heart, and 
leaped through the surrounding atmosphere with as much luxuriance 
of freedom as the skylark’s song in ether. Yet I was compelled to go 
back to reality. 


* A man learns much by accident. I discovered that I was certainly a man of 
superlative genius by casting my eye over a penny publication called the Doctor, 
because I was so subject to the ‘ belly-aehe.’ 

' No. 77, 2B 
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My uncle never ‘thrashed’ me: though, according to rules, I 
deserved such punishment every day. But therein he happened to be 
a philosopher of a different school. He seldom scolded me, though 
the provocations I gave him would have turned the voice, mellow as 
a flute’s, into the teeth edging and ear grinding of a saw under the 
file. There was a sort of jesting in his mode of punishing me. He 
once wrote on my little mahogany desk (it was polished and glistens 
ing, not long to continue so, when he first pointed to it as mine,) in 
the accumulated dust on its surface, the word ‘sloven,’ with the 
feather end of a quill. I understood that much better than I should 
have done thrashing and scolding. He often frowned at me, as 
darkly as his kind features could be twisted into a frown; and the 
strings of his kinder heart drew all the muscles back into placidity 
again. He was order embodied, method personified, neatness to a grain 
of dust upon a hair, regular as the sun—(not up so early)—business- 
like as a clock; what an anomaly of heart and habit was he! and I~ 
I have said what I was—what anomalies were he and I together! 
An iceberg jostling against Etna! He must have thought me an 
irredeemable soul, a worthless booby. He was a most kind, unosten- 
tatiously benevolent, and warmly-affectioned man. But he was my 
master, and had a right to expect, and to exact from me, a devotion 
to that which was really drawing my life-blood from my veins. True, 
true! he did not see it. He could not know it, a sapling to him 
was a sapling, and whether a cinnamon or a fir, in the one soil and 
climate, it was to flourish at the owner's bidding. Was he singular 
in this ? no! the singularity, the eccentricity is in consulting nature's 
appropriateness, in cultivating humanity. ‘Educate each child to his 
future station in life,’ that is, his rank, as it respects the size of the 
house in which he is to live, the clothes he may wear, and the money 

hemay be able to spend. Ha ha, ha, ha, ha! such is the wisdom of 

education ! good, frightfully good! and this is to be continued, though 
its consequences are a hundred withering and breaking hearts added 
daily to the number which it has already broken. It is frightfully 
good ; whether educated in expectance or certainty of riches, or of 
poverty, the consequences are the same: though, God knows! there 
is & majority of victims of the former class. Oh, I have seen theif 
writhings through all the veils of concealment. I writhed in sym- 
pathy which they could not see. I could and did sympathize, but had 
no power to balm. I had studied man, their only books had been 
‘the world.’ Ihave been the object of their pity and bounty, while 
my thankfulness towards them, my true gratitude was mingled with 
yearnings of sorrow and compassion.* 

The reader will be good enough to remember that I warned him 
before I set foot on this road of my life, that I should frequently 
pause to look at something by the way ; that I should stray out of the 
path and from the present bound to the future, to gaze back on the 
past; that | should be discursive and digressive, but yet return to 
of ganas which I had abruptly broken and widely roamed. 

return to my uncle’s counting-house, and I believe hence- 

* In the course of my narrative I shall offer some ‘dering’ opinions, and boldly 


facts, in a few words on this ‘educati al : it, | mm 
et | ‘education’ affair. To crush it, it mus 
showa to be tidiculous, absurd; not seriously ovateated. : 
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forward, I shall take much fewer rambling excursions from the main 
road, although I may leap over hills and dales, rivers and seas in my 
course. There I did not, I could not continue long: of my abstrac- 
tion of myself, and some character-fixing incidents previous to it, 
I shall speak in the next chapter. 





NOTICES OF FRANCE.No. 6. 


[From the Commonplace-Book of an Invalid.) 


Frencit Laws OF successton—General objections thereto considered—Vain attempts 
of Louis XVIII. and Charles X. materially to alter then—Present state of the laws 
of succession—Different in America and England—Objection to the French 
laws stated—How answered—Striking testimonies to the effects of the laws of suce 
cession—Civil and religious liberty, with universal education, the palladium of states, 


In Evgland, where, as has been forcibly and too trul said, ‘ aris- 
tocracy has but one child,’ the laws of succession in hanes have 
been generally and indiscriminately condemned. ‘ By these 
laws,’ it is objected ‘a man is unjustly prevented from disposing 
of his property as he chooses,’ and yet, say the French in reply, 
‘it is only when he chooses to dispose of it in violation of the 
ties of natural affection and common justice, that the laws of 
France would interfere to prevent him.’ * Is it just,’ demand the 
advocates for these laws, ‘ that the eldest son should be splendidly 
provided for, and be enabled to live and riot in luxury and wealth, 
whilst his brothers and sisters are reduced to comparative beggary ? 
Up to the period of the parent’s decease, all are alike inmates of 
the paternal mansion, all partake of, and are familiarized with, 
a style of living and expense proportioned to the income of their 
father. At his death, all but the eldest child become intruders 
in the house of their ancestors, are maintained by their brother 
there in a state of dependence, or, banished thence, are forced to 
seek the means of a scanty and precarious livelihood, where, and 
how they can. If there is a living in the family, one of the 
brothers is destined for the Church; this may prove a provision 
for a younger child, but may it not be asked, is it such a provi- 
sion as the laws of God and the genuine principles of the Chris- 
tian religion approve ? Should the motive for entering on the holy 
task of teaching the religion of him, who pointedly reproved the 
worldly-mindedness and ambition of some of his disciples, be or 
partake of any thing worldly? In addition to the Church, provi- 
sion for younger children is usually looked for in the army, the 
navy, and in the public offices of the state ; but besides the ques- 
tionable lawfulness of professing Christians, undertaking war and 
bloodshed as a trade, and the at least doubtful justifiableness, of 
one man killing another, who has never personally offended him, 
at the command of a third person,’ say the defenders of the 
F rench laws, * promotion in either comes but tardily, the lower 
Btades in the two first are more expensive than remunerating, and 
2B2 
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in all, the independent feelings of suitors, whoever may be in- 
cluded under that name, must be sacrificed. If the younger 
brothers of a man of landed property, for instance, are to be pro- 
vided for, in either of the foregoing ways, patronage is indis- 
pensably necessary to their making any considerable progress, and 
patronage must be bought, or repaid by services rendered in re- 
turn, which are neither consistent with the respectability of the 
suitor, or good of the country. In the quarter from which fa- 
vours are granted, subserviency in return will be expected ; and 
thus, by degrees, the government of a country, instead of being 
a government for all who pay for it, becomes in time a govern- 
ment for the comparatively few. So that, while political influence 
and services are bartered for place or promotion, abuses spring 
up and multiply on all hands; the reforms, which would cut of 
the sources of this unrighteous traffic, are, of course, objected to 
by both parties—patrons and satellites ; and reform resisted and 
obstinately protracted must, sooner or later, terminate in revolu- 
tion. hat an example and warning of this kind,’ say the 
French apologists, ‘do not our own country furnish! This de- 
scription of abuses,’ add they, ‘can be adopted only on a limited 
scale, whilst the present laws of descent remain inviolate ;’ but 
they are ready to admit that they form so material a check to the 
exercise of undue and corrupt influence, as must necessarily 
expose them to the hatred and hostility of arbitrary power. Ac- 
cordingly it afforded no feeling of surprise, that these laws were 
tampered with, and would have been totally set aside, both by 
Louis XVII1. and the ex-king, but that the sensation created 
by the apprehension of the attempt was too strong, the resistance 
too certain, and the consequences too threatening to be encoun- 
tered. Whether this reasoning be correct or not, it must be al- 
lowed, that if the law in France usurps a portion of the authority 
which, some persons contend, every man should have, over the 
disposal of his property after his decease, it does not do so for 
the sake of depriving his family of any part thereof, and of appro- 
priating tt to the uses of government. And it has been accord- 
ingly significantly asked, whether Englishmen who are accus- 

tomed, on the decease of their friends, to see the property of their 
families plundered, first, under the denomination of probate and 

administration duties, and the same property again a second time 

still more severely curtailed by the operation of a legacy tax, are 

quite consistent in exclaiming against the interference of a law 

which takes nothing from the family of the deceased, whilst it 

merely regulates the division of its property amongst the members 

of it! By some persons, also, the morality of the right which a 

man assumes of disposing arbitrarily, whimsically, or unjustly, of 
what he calls his property, after he has done with it, is at Sit 

doubted. And after all, it might perhaps be difficult to distin- 

guish the difference, in principle, between the English law which 
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wrohibits individuals from leaving their property away from their 
families to the Church, as in days of yore, and the French law, 
which, besides preventing the same enormity, enacts also that they 
should make provision for each and every member of it. On the 
same principle also, the French law provides a remedy against a 
man ruining himself, and bringing his family to want, by gam- 
bling and other pernicious vices, in all cases where his family and 
friends may be fortunate enough to detect the practice in time to 
anticipate such a catastrophe. This may perhaps also, by some, 
be deemed an unjust interference with a man’s property, but 
it is nothing more than the English law practises in other cases 
of insanity, only it is a far less expensive process. It should 
also not escape notice, when it is so bitterly complained of, that 
a man under the French laws of succession, * cannot do what 
he will with his own,’ that the laws interfere much less than the 
English laws do, with the disposition of a man’s property in his 
life-time, when unquestionably i¢ is his own, and that after his 
death it can scarcely be called his.* 

Property is an appurtenant not of the dead but of the living, 
and this is one of the grounds on which the French law of suc- 
cession rests. It may be called its moral, relative, and social prin- 
ciple. Its political basis and economy are of a very different 
nature. The effect of the system on the interests of society at 
large, must be judged of on broader principles. Family affection, 
family duties, and moral accountableness, attach to the one set of 
considerations peculiarly, excepting in as far as it may be justly 
pronounced that in all possible cases what is morally wrong can- 
not be politically right. 

By the present French laws of sucession, on his decease a man’s 
property, whatever it may be, is to be divided into as many portions 
as he has children, and one more, this last share amounting at the 
least to one fourth of the whole ; which the father may add at will 
to the equal portion of either child, or divide amongst any or all of 
them as he pleases : so that if a man has one child, he may either 
in his life-time, or at his decease, dispose of one half of his property 
at his pleasure; the other half belonging by law to the child. If 
he has two children he is entitled to the free disposition of one-third, 
each of his children taking a third of right, so that he may 
in this case make the share of his eldest son equal to two-thirds of 
his whole property. If a man dies leaving three children, he has 


* Theillustrious Jefferson, ina letterto Mr. Eppes, dated 24 June, 1613, says, ‘The 
earth belongs to the living nottothe dead, The will and the power of man expire 
with his life, by nature’s law. Some societies give it an artificial continuance for the 
encouragement of industry; some refuse it, as our aboriginal neighbours, whom we 
call barbarians. Each generation has the usufruct of the earth during the period 
of its continuance. When it ceases to exist the usufruct passes on to the succeeding 
generation, free and unincumbered, and so on successively from one generation to an- 
other for ever.’ Memoirs, &c. of Thomas Jefferson, President of the United States of 
America, vol. iv. p..200. 
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a fourth at his free disposal, each child taking his fourth of 
right ; and if the family consist of more than three children, still 
the fourth of his property is legally at the disposal of the father. 
Should any child have received in the life-time of the father a 
marriage portion or gift, this is to be accounted for and considered 
as part of what he would be legally entitled to on the division 
of the property; or if found to exceed the legal proportion 
of the child, the overplus is to be refunded; but if such child 
renounce all claim to any further share, then, notwithstand- 
ing what he may thus have received exceed a child’s proportion, 
he may retain the same.* Males and females being alike entitled 
in the eye of the law, the marriage portion or inheritance of a 
man’s wife not unfrequently makes him as rich a man as his 
father; thus, in the best possible, because in the most equitable 
way, preventing the eldest son of a family from losing his place 
in society, even in the estimation of those with whom wealth is 
every thing, and talents and virtue nothing. ‘This does not at 
first sight appear a very unrighteous disposition of a man’s pro- 
perty, or one very different from what natural affection and justice 
might dictate; but it must be confessed, it is not calculated to 
ey the ambition of making or continuing a great, that is to 
ay, a rich man in the family at the expense of its younger 
branches. It therefore finds little favour in the sight of those 
who pride themselves on the recollection of the courtly servility 
of ancestors, and is anathematized in particular by ‘les fréres de 
la doctrine Chrétienne,’+ who, it would seem, are not of the opinion 
that a good father ought to allow of no preference in his affection 
for his children but what arises from good or bad conduct on their 

arts. It must also be admitted that these laws stand grievously 
in the way of the revival of those ‘ pious frauds,’ which in England 
as well as in France beggared whole families to enrich the Church. 
On the other hand, many persons contend that nothing can 


justify the desertion of a child by its parent; and they consider 


the doubling of the share of any one child to be sufficient reward 
for greater devotedness, personal attachment, or superior good 
conduct on the part of that child; and that it is as unjust as it is 
opposed to the dictates of paternal affection to make one child 
affluent at the expense of half a dozen others. ‘The Americans 
say, no man left to the operation of natural feeling would do so 
cruel an act. In America the law of primogeniture has been 
long abolished ; but the American may leave to his eldest son the 
whole of his fortune, if he be so evil-minded. « Stild no man does 
it,” says Cooper in his ‘ Notions of the Americans.’f  ‘Itis true,’ 
adds he, ‘ that the father of an only son might create a sort of 
short entail, that would work injustice to descendants he could 


* Code Civile, chap, iii. a, 1 


Charl iii. a. 1, 
{ Vol. ?. —_— Jesuits, who had the modesty to assume that designation. 
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not know, or a father who was educated under an artificial system 
might do the same thing; but we have proof in the United States 
that he will not do it, under the operation of natural causes.’ In 
France the case is very different; the effects of artificial and un- 
natural systems are not yet worn out; and in a certain degree 
under Bonaparte’s government, but in a much greater degree 
under those of Louis XVIII. and Charles X. alarming inroads 
were made in the new order of things. It should be recollected 
that France had an enormous evil to contend with in the mono- 
poly of wealth and power in the hands of a few—the genuine 
offspring of gross misgovernment—and its direful consequences, 
manifested in the oppression and impoverishment of the great 
body of the people, to remedy and guard against; while in Ame- 
rica great wealth was the portion only of a few, and its influence 
comparatively small.* In England also, where the extremes of 
enormous wealth and squalid poverty have been so long the 
effects, if not the object, of radically faulty principles in the ad- 
ministration of the Government, which, notwithstanding, have 
fostered hosts of inveterate prejudices, it cannot be hoped that the 
evils of undue accumulation would be overcome without the strong 
and wise restrictive interference of the Legislature, until its injustice 
and impolicy become generally recognised. The leading political 
objection to the French laws of succession is, That they promote 
and encourage increase of population beyond the means of ade- 
quate support. ‘To this objection the following reply is offered. 
How essentially and influentially the deplorable state of the 
great mass of the people contributed to that necessary and glorious 
event, the French Revolution, cannot be doubted. Such events 
never happen untilall hope of the reformation of public abuses, and 
of bettering the condition of the people by peaceable means, has 
vanished, The sufferings of the people became intolerable; they 
had been endured with surprising patience for centuries; but ac- 
cumulated wrongs, like the mighty waters of an obstructed deluge, 
will have their way at length, a if havock and destruction mark 
their course, it ought to be no matter for wonder. If, in attempt- 
ing to remedy the evils which had occasioned the Revolution, 
wisdom and prudence, moderation and discretion, did not invari- 
ably govern the measures of the actors in this, the grandest effort 
recorded in the page of history, to restore to man his rights and 
his happiness, it is no more, under the circumstances of concealed 


* Curious and highly interesting is the involuntary testimony of certain prejudiced 
and therefore hostile persons, in favour of the very truth they are seeking to conceal or 
lnvalidate, Thus Captain Basil Hall, in his voyage in the steam-boat from New York 
up the Hudson river, is full of lamentation on the deplorable effects of the division of 
Property in America—instancing the Livingstone manor, which formerly, he says, had 
only one great mansion on it, and included all the land for many miles on the shores of 
the Hudson, then almost exclusively covered with forests, but which now, having been 
sold in parcels by its former proprietor, is converted into fifty well-cultivated farms, with 

¢ houses on them, 
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and open hostility, with which the French Revolution was assailed 
more especially, than was to have been expected. After years of 
deliberation, the laws of succession, as they are now called, were 
adopted by the legislature, as the means of remedying and pre- 
venting in future, without confiscation or Injustice, the evils of 
enormous accumulation of wealth on one hand, and of extreme 
poverty on the other, and of giving security to both. After an 
experience of twenty years, these laws were again brought under 
the consideration of the legislature, by a government more im- 
placably hostile to freedom than it dared to avow, in the hope of 
influencing it to revise and to alter them. No means, however 
base or arbitrary, were left untried to effect this darling object of 
the despot and the bigot; the laws, however, had worked too well 
to admit of their alteration; too well for the liberticide projects of 
the Court; too well for the freedom and happiness of the people. 
And it remains to this day a striking proof of the improvement 
they have wrought in the condition of the people, that complaints 
against the laws of succession are, in France, confined to those 
who pant for a counter revolution, and for the restoration of the 
old order of things; while all France would become a Paris of 
July 1830, if they were attempted to be repealed.* 

Whether the French laws of succession are calculated to pro- 
mote the increase of population in an extraordinary degree, is a 
question which cannot at present, perhaps, be fully resolved. 
Unquestionably the population of France od increased since the 
revolution of 1789, in a proportion exceeding that of any former 
period, notwithstanding the dreadful loss of life occasioned by 
foreign wars, and consequent on the repeated attempts to restore 


* It is grievous to think that so enlightened and delightful a writer as the authoress 
of ‘ Brooke and Brooke Farm,’ should have been misled in regard to the effects of the 
laws of succession in France. That love of truth, and regard for the best interests of 
humanity, which characterise the aes of the we unequalled literary productions 
of this lady, will doubtless induce her to review what she has written on a subject which 
must speedily come under the serious consideration of the English people.“ ‘hat these 
laws should excite the suspicion and hatred of certain classes in England, where pre- 
judice and habit are all on the side of the rich and great, and where a jealous aristocracy 
trembles for privileges, which, if not further abused, may yet be tolerated for another 
half century, is not to be wondered at. Nothing can be more characteristic of these 
classes, than the answer of a great English aristocrat to a friend who was pointing his 
attention, ou the spot, to certain beautiful districts in Switzerland, where all seemed 
happiness and comfort. * Yes,’ said he, with true aristocratic feeling, ‘ but this is not 
a country for a gentleman to live in.’ The objection mostly urged against an exper 
ment for bettering the condition of the labouring poor, attempted by the writer of these 
. Notices,’ on his estate, in Monmouthshire, in the year 1818, was to the encourage- 
ment it held out to such a description of persons to congregate not more than half a 
= srs a poate ag ace ; and then, and since, down to the period of a 

won of votes for the county, every species of difficulty which pride, prejudice, 
and ealumay could devise, has been Prchas fo the success of the asbetekiann, it 
hardly be said in vain, when it is added, that out of three experimental villages, after 
overcoming a two days’ most malicious opposition, before the registering barristers, the 
claim of every cottage-freeholder [possessing, individually, from one to four dwelling 
houses and gardens, of the annual value of from five to seven pounds each, ] amounting 
in number to nearly 100, was admitted. 
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the old order of things. That the conscription laws have contri- 
buted to this result, by affording a stimulus to early marriages, 
there seems to be no reason to doubt. It is not, however, in 
general the most industrious persons, and such as are in the enjoy- 
ment, and know the value of property, who are most prone to en- 
gage in early marriages, and to involve themselves in the expenses 
a embarrassments of a family. Large families are rarely to be 
met with in France. In what are called the higher classes, four 
children are reckoned a great family; and unless there be much 
misapprehension on the subject, it is by no means certain that 
the check and preventive system insisted upon by certain political 
economists, is not pretty extensively practised in France, 
Amongst the labouring poor in England and Ireland, it is com- 
monly those who have nothing to lose, who heedlessly and prema- 
turely marry; whilst on the other hand, the fortunate few who 
have comfortable dwellings and good gardens, especial’y if these 
are their own, calculate long before they run the risk of endanger- 
ing their comforts amd independence. Why the increase of popu- 
lation in France, since the year 1789, should be so pertinaciously 
attributed, and as a crime, to the multiplication of landowners, 
whilst during the same period in England (where the contrary 
practice of absorption of small farms into large, and in every 
respect an opposite system, has prevailed) the population has 
increased in a considerably greater ratio,* it is difficult to conjec- 
ture, unless done in ignorance, or in the exercise of the still more 
disgraceful imputation of wilful deceit.— The average duration 
of human life has, however, been greatly prolonged since the 
Revolution; and that this is chiefly owing, as Mr. Bakewell and 
other good authorities say, to a large proportion of the population 
being enabled, by the more equal distribution of land, to live in a 
state of greater comfort and security than formerly, there ts little 
doubt.{ That undue and premature increase of population is to 
be best prevented by raising the moral and intellectual character 
of the industrious classes few persons will deny; but this cannot 
be done while masses of the people are occasionally in want, and 
consequently wretched, despairing, miserable. The neglected, if 
not despised, but golden maxim, of the late Count Romford, that 
fo make the poor better you must first make them happier, will be 
found, sooner or later, of greater practical value than all the spe- 
cious acts of professed statesmen, or the vague speculations of 
political economists put together. In France, as everywhere else, 
people will obey the dictates of nature, and ‘increase and multiply,’ 


* Supplement to the Encyclo. Brit. 
It appears that the population of France does not double itself in less than 150 
Vai and that of Great Britain in about ha/f that time. Hist. and Typog. of the 
nited States of America, vol. ii. p. 300. 
+ Will this also be cited as an objection to the laws of succession ? 
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but it is only where the people are free, happy, and enlightened, 
that they will do this with discretion. In France, as elsewhere, 
there is, and has been, and will be, occasional distress, and people, 
who have never thought on the subject but superficially, or who 
are interested in assigning any but the true cause, readily ascribe 
it to over population, and that over population (where it suits 
their selfish purposes) to a division of landed property sufficiently 
extensive to shock the prejudices and alarm the fears of a cold- 
blooded monopolizing aristocracy; whilst in fact it is to be 
attributed more truly to misgovernment with its incubus of over 
taxation, and its never-failing goule-like attendants of multitudes 
of idle gentlemen, who in secret devour the substance and 
neutralize the labours of the industrious, As to the idea of 
France being at present over populous, nothing can be more 
absurd. If the noble energies and astonishing activity of the 
French people are not again misdirected and their confidence 
abused; if the lands of France capable of bearing food for man 
be brought gradually into cultivation ; and ff a great proportion 
of those lands now under cultivation be improved in any degree 
approaching to their capabilities, France may double her popula- 
tion without fear of its exceeding the means of comfortable sub- 
sistence; and provided also ruar subsistence be but reasonably 
and equitably distributed. * 

In the department of the Indre and Loire, certainly one of the 
finest districts of France, there are still nearly 200,000 English 
acres of totally uncultivated land, besides extensive half-stocked 
forests, and thousands of acres of swamps and lakes (étangs) 
capable of being drained to great advantage; together, nearly equal 
to one third part of the cultivated land, ‘terre labourable,’ of the 
department. In France, and in all other countries, provided the 
government be in deed and in truth, a government for the many, and 
not a government for the few only, administered on the firm basis 
of civil and religious liberty, in the simple but genuine spirit of 
unsophisticated political economy, the time is so remote when the 
means of subsistence need inconveniently press on the population, 
that the most timid may dismiss all apprehension on that score, 
and safely leave the contingency, whatever it may be, and when- 
ever it may arrive, in the hands of that Providence, ‘who heareth 
the ravens when they cry for food,’ and without whom ‘a sparrow 
falleth not to the ground.’ We cannot for one moment believe 
that He who formed the earth and hath ‘given it to the children 
of men,” has established laws of human procreation incompatible 
with the dimensions and capabilities of the physical world ; and en- 
tertaining no doubt that the earth is calculated to maintain a vastly 
greater population than has ever yet existed upon it, we can with 
the utmost confidence leave the ultimate result to the disposal of 


_ * In England we have a law to compel the poor to maintain their relations whe 
in want, but this is practically applied to the lower classes only. 
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Almighty power and infinite wisdom, without attempting to con- 
travene the laws of nature by the impotent arm of human legis- 
lation.* 

That the French laws of succession afford to the weaker classes 
of society assurance of protection in the enjoyment of their pro- 
perty in an eminent degree, and therefore hold out encourage- 
ment to acquire it, cannot be doubted ; and Mr. Malthus himself 
says, in a late edition of his work on population, ‘ Of all the 
causes which tend to encourage prudential habits among the lower 
classes of society, the most essential is unquestionably civil liberty. 
No people can be much accustomed to form plans for the future, 
who do not feel assured that their industrious exertions, while fair 
and honourable, will be allowed to have free scope; and that the 
property which they possess, or may acquire, will be secured to 
them by a known code of just laws impartially administered. But 
it has been found by experience, that civil liberty cannot be per- 
manently secured without political liberty. Consequently political 
liberty becomes almost equally essential; and, in addition to its 
being necessary in this point of view, its obvious tendency is to 
teach the lower classes of society to respect themselves, by oblig- 
ing the higher classes to respect them, must contribute greatly to 
all the good effects of civil liberty.’+ If to civil, political, and 
religious liberty, be added a wise and liberal system of universal 
education, society will have discharged some of the duties it has 
s0 long neglected, and mankind will be no longer wantonly or 
wickedly defrauded of the enjoyment of that portion of rational 
happiness and means of further improvement in knowledge and 
Virtue, which the benevolent Author of our being in his infinite 
wisdom and goodness, unquestionably intended for man in this 
stage of his existence. The fallacy of the exclamations against 
the over-population of the present day will then be practically 
proved; all mankind will be convinced from experience, that in 
the vocabulary of nations population ought to stand for wealth, 
and the paramount object of every sane person in society will be 
the promotion of the greatest possible happiness to the greatest pos- 
sible number. 

M. 


ee 





A LETTER TO THE REV, —— ——, UNITARIAN MINISTER OF ——, 
FROM THE EDITOR OF THE MONTHLY REPOSITORY. 


My pear Sir,—There has certainly been, as you state, a withdraw- 
ment of support, by Unitarians, from the Monthly Repository, which, 
though its tendency be amply counteracted by the rapid growth of public 
encouragement, yet requires some notice from me on account of the 
circumstances under which it has occurred. 


. History and Topography of the United States, chap. on population, vol, ii. p, 307. 
Principles of Political Economy, c. iv. sec, 2. 
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You know my opinions, and that I have never shrunk from any 


name, however unpopular, by which they might be fairly designated. 

If not to perceive evidence of the doctrine of the Trinity, consti- 
tute an Unitarian, assuredly I am one as much as I have ever been; 
but if the appellation be construed to imply approval of qualities and 
conduct which cripple, for most useful purposes, the power of a body 
of intelligent, wealthy, and influential persons ; and tend to degrade 
into a dwindling sect those who might, in conjunction with like- 
minded men of other classes, take the lead ef public opinion; then I 
disclaim the term. I will not believe that things are yet come to 
such a pass; although I cannot but perceive that the hostility mani- 
fested towards the Monthly Repository, is of the same species with 
that, which attempted to neutralize my opposition to infidel prosecu- 
tions, which embarrassed my advocacy of the East India missions, 
which for so long a time postponed the establishment of a City mission 
or ministry for the poor of large towns, and which has baflled various 
attempts that I have made, at different times, to render the Association 
more efficient. There are too many Unitarians who are lagging 
behind the age; and if they can hold back the body itself, it may lie 
down and die by the roadside, when it might be advancing, full of 
vitality, and rendering the noblest services to the community. 

No religionists areso feeble as Unitarians for any little, narrow, mean, 
sectarian purposes; none so strong as they, did they but feel their 
strength, for generalgood. Their faith, taken controversially, is chiefly 
a string of negations ; taken positively, it consists of the great and uni- 
versally allowed principles of religion and morality. Of these princi- 
ples, therefore, they are the natural advocates ; of these principles in 
all their boundless and beneficent application to the concerns of 
public and private life, of national and individual conduct, of politics, 
literature, art, philosophy, and the condition of society. This advo- 
cacy is their mission, and I verily believe that they will flourish or fall, 
as they ought, in proportion as it is discharged or neglected. 

To this work I devoted the Monthly Repository ; giving my name 
as editor and freely taking all the inconveniences of such publicity, 
that there might be no annoyances to others on account of my indivi- 
dual opinions ; ridding the Magazine of technical theology, and petty 
details, and uninteresting, critical discussions, that its general use- 
fulness might not be impeded ; and sparing no time, toil, or sacrifice, 
to render it an useful auxiliary in the great struggle for improvement, 
moral, mental, and physical, Every question which affects human 
enjoyments and hopes, I have considered as within its scope, and, 
have procured, if I could, the aid of the appropriate talent for its dis- 
cussion. And the offence which I have given appears to be that in so 
doing, I am considered to have made the work less Unitarian ! 


Have patience with me while I briefly comment on such reasons a8 . 


have been assigned for this unexpected hostility. I shall begin with 
the minor offences, and proceed to the heavier charges, only premising 
that, paltry as the former may appear, the opposition had attained its 

Ul vigour, and put forth its strongest demonstrations, while these 
Were all that could be alleged. In fact, an opposition Magazine was 
talked of within three months after the sale to me of the Monthly 


itory. 
Tre first great complaint was of an alteration in the title. 1 omitted 
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the words Theology and General Literature, because I thought they 
conveyed either too much, or too Jittle. Fully to express my purpose, 
I must have added to them Philanthropy, Politics, &c. &c. Omission 
seemed better; especially as Monthly Repository had always been 
the whole title used in common parlance, or (mostly) in printed 
reference. It has been said that this indicated the future exclusion 
of theology; it might as well have been construed to portend the 
exclusion of general literature. It has also been confidently repre- 
sented as a violation of the written contract of sale between the ori- 
ginal proprietor and the Unitarian Association, (under which con- 
tract the work was sold to me,) by which he is bound not to raise the 
rice of the Christian Reformer, and thus bring it into competition 
with the Monthly Repository ; and by which the proprietor of the 
Monthly Repositery was bound not to render useless the property of 
the back numbers of the old series. But besides that this change 
was less than that made by the Unitarian Association, (they having 
commenced a new series ; I merely omitted two superfluous words,) 
I previously ascertained of the former proprietor, that the back num- 
bers were no longer of the slightest account, and that I was, there- 
fore, at perfect liberty. 

Much was also said, and many copies discontinued on account of 
the relegation of the Congregational Intelligence, Obituary, &c. to the 
Unitarian Chronicle. To give that Intelligence, as it should be given, 
must occupy much space ; abridgement displeases the parties ; many 
Unitarian readers had expressed their non-interest in it, and wish to see 
the space otherways occupied; even without it, the Monthly Repository 
was small for my purpose ; and it was an obvious impediment to the 
efficiency of the work. | at first thought that the best place for it 
would be the Christian Reformer or the Pioneer. But | had bought 
it, and it was in a pecuniary view, in the then condition of the work, 
the best part of my purchase. I therefore offered, in succession, to 
treat with the proprietors of those works; they both declined (not 
my terms,) but to treat at all; not being disposed to sell their pro- 
perty, any more than [ could afford to give mine. The Unilarian 
Chronicle was therefore instituted ; a measure simply equivalent to 
raising the price of the Monthly Repository, (which I had a right to 
do, and which the Unitarian Association Committee had once discussed 
the expediency of doing,) but raising it with this advantage, that the 
rise was optional with the buyer, and to those who only cared about 
the Intelligence it was a large reduction. 

A correspondent remarks, that, ‘as the year 1832 advanced,’ the 
Monthly Repository ‘was losing those peculiar characteristics by which 
it was the bond of union, and the medium of communication among 
Unitarians.’ I must take these two things separately ; and first of the 
last: asa‘ medium of communication’ the Monthly Repository had 
long ago ceased to be used to much purpose or extent. When I took 
the editorship, in 1828, I did all I possibly could to vivify and en- 
large the Miscellaneous Correspondence, but to little or no purpose. 
The habit had passed away. The want had ceased to be felt to any 
extent ; but so far as it might still exist, there was ample provision 
for it inthe Unitarian Chronicle. And now as to the ‘ bond of union.’ 
Is there no fitness for this in the purpose which J have described? 
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Will nothing unite us but the dry, ceaseless, and reiterated assertion 
of two or three points of controverted doctrine, with the arguments 
and criticisms thereunto appertaining? Is theology never to be 
clothed with flesh and blood, and breathe the breath of life, and 
walk forth amongst men, and speak of all things pertaining to hu- 
manity, that by its sympathies, conjoined with its superiority, it may 
raise humanity towards heaven ? If not, why then it seems to me that 
the ‘union’ must be of litthe worth and brief duration. Moreover 
Unitarians had themselves pronounced a verdict which could not be 
mistaken on those ‘ peculiar characteristics’ which, if there be any 
ground for it, are the object of my Correspondent’s regret. Besides 
that under the original proprietorship of the Monthly Repository the cry 
of ‘ help’ was repeatedly heard, it must not be forgotten that the 
Unitarian Association, in the short space of five years, sunk upon it, 
in vain, the sum of sie hundred and seventy pounds. This was warn- 
ing to the present proprietor not to tread exactly in their steps, had 
there not been higher inducements (for the sake of which he 
purchased the work) to pursue a better course. 

In consequence of this allegation, the contents of the volume for 
1832 have been analyzed, and the result shows that nearly one half of 
the original articles, and of the books reviewed or noticed, relate 
directly to the truth of Christianity, devotion, theology, or some form 
of the higher and spiritual concerns of man, while the remaining 
portion includes all other topics whatever; and that so far from any 
gradual change, the last three months yield a larger proportion of the 
former class of topics than the preceding three months. But had the 
result of this analysis been ever so different, I should have protested 
against its being evidence that the Repository was losing any cha- 
racteristic essentially connected with its title to Unitarian support. 
I should have thought that as the editor had neither asked nor 
received (what had been afforded in former times) pecuniary aid 
towards the expenditure, and the occasional payment of contributors ; 
and as he was known not to have capital himself for that purpose, 
some allowance would have been made by all considerate persons, for 
the unavoidable fluctuations of a work depending on voluntary con- 
tributers, where each will write on the subject that he himself selects, 
and not on that which may best accord with the editor's notions of 
the proportion and completeness of his forthcoming number. 1 should 
also have thoughtthat some allowance would have been made fora larger 
admixture of miscellaneous matter, as thereby the Monthly Repository 
Was gaining a characterit never possessed before of being generaily read- 
able. I must also mention, with whatever pain and regret, that as to artr 
cles of the first class, | suffered many disappointments, On purchasing 
the work, I applied in most Unitarian quarters where I had reason to 
expect both ability and will to assist me; previous experience had 
taught me, that the latter was not quite coextensive with the former ; 
and I received, together with some rebuffs, many promises, of which 
some were only partially fulfilled, and others not redeemed at all. 
Still L ehiefly looked to Unitarian writers, and they were the sole 
recipients of what resources I could apply on behalf of contributors, 
Moreover, besides all these fair deductions and allowances, it should 
be remembered that there was the Unitarian Chronicle ; established 
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by mvself at a considerable expense ; cheaper than any thing perhaps 
ever seen before the publications of the Diffusion Society; the first 
number presented gratuitously to all the subscribers ; the additional 
expense very trifling ; the intelligence collected with a pains and 
completeness heretofore unknown amongst us; and that, in this, 
together with the Repository, there was an ampler provision made for 
the kind of want to which my correspondnet refers, and I must say, 
of much of it, superior in quality, as well as larger in quantity than 
had ever before been presented. 

Would it not have been more generous conduct in the leaders of 
the Unitarian body, if, on becoming dissatisfied with the work, they had 
made overtures for its repurchase, rather than have pursued a course 
of desertion, hostility, and threatened opposition, the obvious tendency 
of which was totally to ruin the publication, for which their Associa- 
tion had just received the purchase-money ? 

Some complain of the work on account of its political articles. 
They object to its politics, é. e. they object to my politics; as I should 
object to theirs, were they editors. For a publication to attain gene- 
ral interest and influence, as a vehicle of moral truth, and yet be silent 
or neutral on the stirring political questions of the times, is not possi- 
ble, nor is it desirable. And if the work be the sole property of an 
individual, whose name also is given to the world as its editor, whose 
politics but his should be inculeated in its pages? Esteeming the 
power of the work to consist mainly in its frank and earnest spirit, 
I have been as little disposed to reservation on this point as on any 
other. AndI should have thought that the benefit to society of intro- 
ducing such a frank and earnest spirit into our literature, might have 
been put in the balance against an occasional difference on a political 
question with a subscriber. 

The gravamen of the political offence appears to be, that the Monthly 
Repository does not enforce confidence in his Majesty’s Ministers, It 
did, (and that upon the strength of the personal characters of some of 
them, their previous professions, the principles on which they avowedly 
took the government, their introduction of the Reform Bill, and their 
appeal to the nation’s reliance,) until after the memorable restoration in 
May last. From that time, their whole conduct seems to the editor 
to be a warning to the people to do that, which it is commonly best 
and wisest for a people to do, rely solely upon themselves. And 
hever can the people be largely and permanently benefited by any 
party, however well intentioned, until they do learn to rely upon them- 
selves, and qualify themselves by intelligence for self-reliance. Their 
only true friends are those, who strive to advance this process; those who 
put knowledge within their reaeh, political knowledge ; not those who 
limit the means of its attainment for considerations of reve- 
ue, which if correct are paltry, and of the incorrectness of which 
the proof has been repeatedly tendered. We shall never lave confi- 
dence in any political men with whom the instruction of the people is 
not @ paramount consideration. Lord Althorp has lowered the duty on 
advertisements: that is a boon to the great newspaper monopoly, 
which he had in his hands the means of breaking up, and giving fair 
play to the national intellect. 

| The remaining objection is to those articles which relate to the 
condition of women and the marriage question, 
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That any of these should have been thought to be written ‘ in a 
style adapted to awaken the conceptions of the sensualist,’ for soa 
reverend correspondent expresses himself, is to me marvellous. It 
was evidently not only remote from, but totally inconsistent with the 
purpose of the writer. Of the various public journals which have 
favourably noticed that number, not one has hinted such a 
charge, though many have quoted, and some largely, from the article 
particularly alluded to. Language cannot always be nice when great 
evils are to be exposed and corrected. But that is not the true 
and ‘ virtuous delicacy,’ either in man or woman, which there- 
fore veils the evil. It is the situation in which society too often 
places woman that is itself the indelicacy, and not the roughness of 
the hand that is held out to raise her from it. No consideration 
would induce me to let pass a paragraph which I saw had a vicious 
tendency, but [ am not over critical in language, when a vigorous 
mind is striving fora great good. <As to the topic itself, I will 
briefly restate my notion of the evil and of its remedy. The fear- 
ful number of unhappy and outcast women in this country, the mise- 
ries which render their lives, at least so it has been estimated in 
London, when reduced to that condition, of only about three years 
average duration ; the ceaseless supply of this fearful vacuity by the 
nefarious arts of seduction ; the wide-spreading demoralization of 
youth and manhood; the low and trifling objects to which what is 
called female education, is commonly directed ; the extensive failure 
of the marriage institution, as at present existing in this country, 
as tothe accomplishment of the higher purposes which it should re- 
alize ; the anomalies, grievances, and offences, which arise out of this 
failure ; and the wretched defectiveness of that early influence which 
should form the rising generation to purity and excellence; these are 
a mass of evil which, if their removal do not constitute an exclusively 
Unitarian object, assuredly present one which ought deeply to move 
the heart of every good man and Christian. The remedy or allevia- 
tion which has been suggested, in conjunction with a thorough re- 
form of female education and the increase of facilities for the indepen- 
dent support of women, is one derived, not from untried speculation, 
but simply from the combination of a principle in the Jewish code, 
with one which obtains in many modern states. The first, connect- 
ing seduction inseparably with marriage, and by giving every 
deceived or ill-used woman Jega! rights, tending to eradicate the 
crime; and the other, the adoption of which would be a needful con- 
sequence from the former, rendering the contract properly civil; 
dissoluble by constituted authorities; for causes legally defined ; and 
with due care for offspring, whose situation almost any provision 
would render better than that in which they are placed by discordant 
influences involuntarily held together. Now if others can indicate a 
more effectual remedy, I am very ready to promote their views. Until 
they do, I must, of course, retain my own unaltered, whether or not 
uncensured, i 

‘Some Unitarians profess not to be able to reconcile these views 
with, not merely their interpretations of the language of Christ 
but even ‘with the reception of his divine authority. This novel 
test of Christianity does, I confess, somewhat surprise me. ‘The first 
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of my two remedial principles was the law, the divine law of the land, 
in which Christians lived ; and in any land it would be a noble protec- 
tion for woman, and a powerful restraint on licentiousness. The 
second principle restricts the facility of divorce allowed to the Jews, 
even more than it was restricted by the words to which my Correspon- 
dent referred. (Matt. xix. 5—9.) For I must observe, that our Lord 
is not here speaking of divorce by mutual agreement, or by adjudica- 
tion; neither one nor the other ; but simply of divorce by the arbi- 
trary and individual will of the husband. He restricts that to one 
case. But asI do not perceive that he meant to enjoin it in the single 
case to which he restricted it, | am against its existence atall. I 
think that in no case should a man be allowed to put away his wife, 
without the intervention of the proper authorities, although unhappily 
thousands of men in this country do put away those who (in my view) 
are their wives in a moral, as they should be in a /-gal sense. 

Having already made the reference in the Month/y Repository, | 
need not repeat that this is the exposition of the highest authority on 
such a subject, Michaelis on the Laws of Moses. 

My venerable Correspondent says, he is ‘an advocate for making 
marriage, as respects the law of the land, simply a civil contract, 
leaving it to the parties engaging in it to connect with it what- 
ever religious service they think proper, and of course not making 
it compulsory to connect any.’ Very just; and herein is con- 
tained all that has been affirmed in the Monthly Repository. A 
simple civil contract cannot be independent of civil regulation. 
Civil authority can cease to enforce, or interpose to annul it, when so 
required by adequate considerations of public or private good. The 
necessity of enforcing a contract where no party concerned objects to 
a release, and the parties most concerned desire it, is a notion too In- 
congruous to endure in the world but as upheld by the misapplication 
of that religious sanction which has upheld so many incongruities in 
human credence. I agree that ‘this opinion has no relation to the 
wisdom and consistency with Christianity, of making its duration de- 
pend on taste and temper,’ except this relation, that it leaves that, with 
other considerations, for civil regulation. He continues : ‘One among 
the greatest moral advantages of the conjugal relation, is the discipline 
It gives to the principles and the character ; and this would be greatly 
impeded, if divorce were easy in law and free from dishonour.’ Why, 
so we might say of sickness, but it would surely be an unsound phi- 
losophy to deprecate an increased facility of cure. Or, shall we try 
the argument upon the condition of slavery, which has, no doubt, some 
moral discipline in it. The simple substitution of the word will suffice. 
I rs proof will stand thus: ‘One among the greatest advantages of the 

Jugal relation,” is the discipline it gives to the principles and the cha- 
racter; and this would be greatly impeded if emancipation were easy 
in law and free from dishonour, — It is said, that if divorce were legal, 
it would be disreputable. So much the better. It 18, no doubt, in itself 
a great evil, and the seldomer it occurs the better. The tendency of 
all that has been said in the Monthly Repository is to make divorce (a 
legal Separation) much rarer than separation (an illegal divorce) is 
ngs This point was particularly argued by ‘Junius Redivivus, 
P. tae and yet there has been talk of a tendency to throw down 
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the barriers of profligacy ! Are the Americans profligate? The Pro- 
testant States of Germany, both Lutheran and Calvinistic, are they 
profligate? They have only the half, and the more offensive half, of 
the remedy suggested. They do allow divorce, but they do not make 
seduction marriage, without which the manners of modern Europe 
will never be purified. But I mean not to argue this question at 
length; it is only one amongst many, on which great differences of 
opinion may reasonably be expected. ‘ Let every man be fully per- 
syaded in his own mind.’ And of all people in the world, let not those 
be intolerant in such a matter, or make it a test of Christianity, whose 
fuith is regarded by the great majority as a denial of the Gospel and a 
passport to eternal torment. I will not believe that the spirit I have 
exposed is cherished by any very large portion, and especially will | 
not believe it of the rising generation of Unitarians. They cannot be 
so insensible of the moral and social power which ought to reside in 
te simple beauty of their faith, blending it with the cause of mental 
freedom, of political right, of expanding intelligence, and of human 
improvement. They will never consent to hold the most un- 
sectarian religion in the most sectarian spirit; and, I trust, will 
rouse themselves in time to prevent the denomination from being 
dry-nursed to death, upon the husks of a worn-out verbal contro- 
versy. Unless they do, allis over. But if they feel the importance 
of their vocation, and the worth of their position, and act accord- 
ingly, their principles—the principles of truth, love, freedom, and pro- 
gressiveness—the principles of the soundest philosophy, the purest 
religion, the most useful morality, and the most inspiring hope, are 
about to achieve wide and glorious triumphs. And if not a‘ bond of 
union,’ they will, at least, ever find a faithful ally in The Monthly 
Repository, which appeals to them, as it does to all good men and 
true, for support against sectarian hostility, and for renewed encou- 
ragement to persevere in its course of sparing no public wrong, 
neglecting the assertion of no public right. and promoting in every 
direction that which tends to the perfection of human character, and 
the increase of human enjoyment. 
Tue Epitor. 





THE WHITEFOOT OATH. 


In the Times of March 20th, under the head of Kilkenny Assizes, is 
to be found the following copy of the oath said to be administered by 
the Whitefeet to every new member of that confederation or con- 
piracy :— 

_* 1. [hereby swear to keep counsel of all this united business or 
ribandism. 2. I hereby swear to suffer the right arm to be cut from 
the left, and the left from the right, and the right to be nailed to the 
metropolis of Armagh gaol door, before ever I'll waylay or betray 4 
brother, or go ona green cloth to swear against him, 3. I hereby 
swear never to have carnal pleasure with a brother’s wife, sister, aunt, 
or first cousin, only by lawful permission. 4. I hereby swear never to 
rob a man, or keep company with a robber, unless in gaol or at work, 
where it cannot be helped. 5. I hereby swear to give money to the 
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repair of arms or of ammunition, when called upon by a brother, if I 
have it. 6. I hereby swear never to have a shilling, and a brother to 
want sixpence, without giving it tohim. 7. I hereby swear never 
to pity the moans or groans of dying children, but always to wade 
knee-deep in Orange blood, and to keep down land-jobbers and 
tithe-jobbers. 8. 1 hereby swear never to see a brother in danger of 
transportation or the gallows, if I am able to make up money for him. 
y, I hereby swear never to have two coats, two shirts, two pair of 
stockings, or anything belonging to the body, but will give a brother 
one, if he requires it. 10. I hereby swear never to sit in company, 
and hear a brother spoken ill of. If I am not able to fight or resist, I 
will walk out and tell the next brother I meet what was said, who said 
it, and in what company. Il. I hereby swear to go fifteen miles on 
foot, and twenty-one on horseback, when called upen by a brother, 
upon a lawful occasion, or unlawful, for fear it might be unlawful 
before we could come back. 12. I hereby swear never to give the 
secret to bishop, priest, or minister, or any other body, only to a friar, 
and to never tell the man who made me a Whitefoot, and keep up to 
the Knight of St. Patrick.’ 

As I purpose making a short analysis of this oath, I would wish the 
reader to be divested as far as possible of all prejudice, either for or 
against. Let him think of the Irish people, not in the light in which 
the late Lord Castlereagh caused them as far as possible to be regarded, 
but simply as human beings, just as the Greeks or Poles are regarded, 
There can be little doubt that both amongst the Greeks and Poles 
there exists much ignorance, and that there also exist many evils, 
arising from bad passions, yet there is no one who pretends to be an 
advocate for human improvement, who would therefore argue, that 
they should still remain under a system of tyrannical misrule. That 
would only serve to perpetuate the evil. The fact is, that the Irish 
people have been suffered to remain in a state of deplorable ignorance, 
by the sins of omission, both of their landlords and the Government, 
and the usual results have been produced. Yet the Irish Whitefeet, 
ought not to be classed with the thieves and murderers who commit 
outrages in England. This is not the character of the Irish malecon- 
tents at present. The only articles they plunder are weapons. The 
poor Irish are accustomed to regard the law only as an instrument of 
oppression. They have never found it otherwise. Legal justice in 
Ireland has been a synonymous expression with the strong triumph- 
ing over the weak, The law has afforded the poor no redress for 
grievances, and consequently, they regard the law, and all who en- 
force it, only as oppressors, whom they have a moral right to resist 
by every means in their power. The law gives no quarter to them, 
and they give no quarter to the law or its agents. I am far from 
defending the acts of outrage which are committed,—no man can de- 
plore them more than I do—but, in estimating crimes, it is necessary to 
take into consideration, motives as well as facts. We pity a bigot 
While we condemn his bigotry ; and even a child would point out the 
distinction between the crime of the robber Turpin, who broiled alive 
an elderly female, in order to make her discover her money, and the 
crimes of * Bloody Mary,’ who broiled people alive, because she believed 


it necessary for the eternal salvation of human souls. The Whitefeet 
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are ignorant men, who cannot see that the proximate cause of their 
misery is the disproportion between the population and the means of 
subsistence ; they believe that tithes and bad landlords are the sources 
of all their evils, and they wage a partisan warfare, in the hope of 
ameliorating them. his cannot help them, but will, on the contrary, 
make the evil worse, by diminishing the production of food, 

‘That however there is much hope for the Irish nation, I will endea- 
vour to show, from the very document which is put forth as an evi- 
dence of their utter atrocity. We must bear in mind, that the 
impression of the Whitefeet is, that they are making war upon 
tyrants, that their cause is just, though held illegal. 

I shall take the oath by clauses. 

1. This clause is both good and evil. It shows both short-sighted- 
ness and wisdom. A secret union must necessarily be a conspiracy, 
and a conspiracy is a prima facie evidence of bad design. But, 
without secrecy, they would be destroyed piecemeal. 

2. This clause indicates that species of stoic firmness, which has 
ever been held to be an attribute of heroism. It has been admired 
again and again, in the red Indian suffering at the stake. Suppose 
it to be that of a Pole, swearing to suffer torture rather than suffer 
his brother patriot to be betrayed ; and where is the voice will cry 
shame? The Whitefoot, then, has one attribute of heroism; and 
the shame must rest with the Government, which, by neglecting his 
instruction, has failed to provide a proper object for the heroism. 

3. The Whitefeet only swear to be chaste so far as regards the 
female relatives of ‘ brothers’ of the clique. It is clear that the 
Whitefeet have consciences, and considerable shrewdness in avoiding 
causes of quarrel. There are several anecdotes of the English aris- 
tocracy of the present day, which countenance the practice of ‘ lawful 
permission. 

4. This is a moral clause, which clearly shows that a White foot 
is not a leveller, that he respects the rights of property, and moreover 
that he has a regard for his character and worldly respectability. 
Can the ‘ noblemen and gentlemen,’ who have been the associates of 
the Thurtells and Weares, and other blacklegs, assert that their con- 
duct has been so praiseworthy as that of the poor Whitefoot ? Can 
the hosts of younger sons and younger brothers, who are accustomed 
to‘ vietimize’ tradesmen, and then to laugh at them, compare with 
the Whitefoot for honesty ? . 

». The Roman ladies gave their jewels, and the Polish ladies 
have given their jewels to the cause of their country, and why 
should not the Whitefoot give his money to purvey effective arms ? 
One can scarcely avoid smiling at the reservation tacked to the pro- 
mise to give money—‘if I have it.’ It is a melancholy evidence of 
the prevalent poverty, but it is naively brought in at the conclusion 
of the clause, as if it were only an extreme case. It reminds me 
of a story told of a loyal Irishman, Heaven help him! who on the 
occasion of the visit of the Fourth Guelph to Ireland, got into ecsta- 
ata8 with his wondrous condescension in shaking hands with him, and, 
emarging upon it to a turnpike-man, the latter remarked, that he 
ee been better pleased if his Majesty had paid the pike 
when he went through, Pure loyalty in consequence got so indig- 
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fant, that he paid the pike himself. Walter Scott, when he heard 
the story, quietly remarked, ‘ It is a good story, but the only difficulty 
| find is, in accounting for the circumstance of an Irishman possess- 
ing so much spare coin as would clear a turnpike.’ 

6. This clause is cooperation versus competition, which latter qua- 
lity has by necessity been forced upon human beings, in order to self- 
preservation, while human understanding has been suffering an 
eclipse, from which it is slowly emerging. Cooperation is badly 
understood at present, and perhaps it is least understood by those 
who make the greatest use of the name, but the time is coming, when 
people will wonder at the darkness in which they have been so long 
dwelling, while the valley of light was close at hand. 

7. This, taken literally, isa most horrible clause, and dreadful indeed 

must have been the exasperating causes, which could have given rise to 
such atrocious words. In the words, ‘land-jobbers and tithe-jobbers,’ 
the cause may be found. The people are starving, and they believe 
that the removal of the above-named agents will give them bread. The 
words can scarcely be intended literally; all human beings, save 
entire savages, must pity pain, when inflicted on young children. The 
phrase must be held to mean, that the oath-takers will not be turned 
back from their purpose, even though the pursuit of that purpose 
should involve the death of the children of their adversaries ; and this 
is precisely what kings and conquerors threaten, and put in practice, 
When they declare war, and march their troops, and go through the 
usual routine of the tender mercies of fire and sword. Nothing but 
the misery and ignorance under which the Irish labour, could prevent 
them from seeing that the cause of their misery is not in the tithe- 
jobber or land-jobber, but in the disproportionate increase of their 
own numbers, which leads them to compete with each other, and to 
offer enormous prices for land. The land-jobber assuredly does not 
force them to take the land; that is entirely their own doing. Were 
their numbers fewer, their necessities would be less, and, instead of 
tenants outbidding each other for land, landlords would underlet each 
other, for the sake of procuring tenants. 
8. This surely is a clause which does honour to the Whitefeet. 
lhey will sacrifice their property to save their brother, to ‘ make up 
money for him.’ This also carries a sting with it; for it is assumed, 
as a matter past question, that law in Ireland is so venal, that a man 
With money may, as a matter of certainty, be respited from that 
punishment, which he must undergo, if without money. It may be 
presumed, as a matter of course, that no personal exertions are 
spared. Now, how many societies can be found in England, meeting 
together for various purposes, whose members would be thus faithful 
to each other? How many amongst the ‘ nobility and gentry?’ 
Colonel Napier has made a proverb of the ‘ cold shade of aris- 
tocracy.’ 

9. Is not this self-denial, the hardest of all virtues, carried to 
extremity to relieve a brother’s wants? Yet see how the national 
poverty still shows through all. A man with ‘ two coats, two shirts, 
and two pairs of stockings,’ is held to be comparatively rich, and 
able to bestow charity on his poorer neighbours. ‘To have a shirt to 


change, is a luxury. I once heard an English labourer, who got 
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wetted through by the engines at a fire, one Monday, exclaim, ‘I 
must go home, and put on my dirty shirt.’ But poor Pat knows no 
such luxury; he may say by his shirt, as is said of the lady in the 
song, 

‘1 know no change in thee.’ 
What a condition of life must it be, where two shirts are held to be 
a luxury ! 

10. The military officer is bound to challenge any one who may 
speak ill of his regiment; but the Whitefoot will do yet more. If 
unable to punish the maligner in his own person, he will seek out his 
brother to bring it about, and omit no opportunity of wiping away the 
disgrace. I do not advocate the wisdom of the thing. I merely wish 
to show that the Whitefeet are not behind the officers of the army in 
their chivalrous notions of honour, and that their principle may be a 
good one, though a mistaken one. 

11. This seems to be their rule of military service ; and when it is 
considered that they serve without pay, and that, unlike the feudal 
retainers of old, who 

‘ Each at his back, a scanty store, 

His forty days’ provision bore,’ 
they are unhappily a provisionless race, at best living only upon 
potatoes, which Mr. Cobbett says are but a so-so field pro- 
vision to eat cold; the distance they are willing to go from home, 
would seem to a feather-bed (or feather-head) volunteer, quite 
sufficient at any rate for a night march. They have also another 
disadvantage: they are volunteers, who not only fight without pay, 
but also with a rope around their necks. 

12. By this clause it would seem that the priests, who have been 
so much abused as the abettors of the Whitefeet, have in reality but 
little influence over them; and that the holy friars only are considered 
orthodox. It is much to be regretted that the Government does not 
see the very great utility there would be in acknowledging by law 
that the Catholic priests are gentlemen, and thus making them so; 
giving them salaries, and making it incumbent on them to attend to 
the moral training of the people, and to instruct them in the very 
great evil resulting from putting twelve people to live on a potatoe 
patch, only calculated to support eight in comfort. If the tithe were 
applied to such a purpose, to support schoolmasters, there would be no 
clamours for its suppression. 

Having gone through the oath of the Whitefeet, I will now give 
the military oath of allegiance, dtso copied from the ‘leading journal,’ 
in order that the reader may compare them together. 

*Oath to be taken by a recruit, enlisting for unlimited or limited 
service. 

A I do also make oath, that I will be faithful and bear true alle- 
giance to His Majesty, his heirs, and successors, and that I will, as 1n 
duty bound, honestly and faithfully defend His Majesty, his heirs, and 
successors, in person, crown, and dignity, against all enemies, and 
Will observe and obey all orders of His Majesty, his heirs, and succes- 
sors, and of the generals and officers set over me. 

OW; ‘So help me God. | 

itness my hand, (Signature of Recruit.) 
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Now, is it possible to compare these two oaths, without seeing at 
once, that the oath of the Whitefoot is that of a freeman binding him- 
self only to the fulfilment of certain obligations which he believes to 
be for the benefit of himself and his fellows, while that of the soldier 
is the ignorant and unlimited submission of a bondslave, bound to cut 
throats for hire, at the will of his master. All present kings are of 
course the most praiseworthy of human beings, but even if they be 
like Charles Capet, the oath of unreasoning submission is exacted 
just the same. There is no stipulation what the services are to be, or 
for what purposes exerted, save the will of ‘His Majesty, his heirs 
and successors, and the generals and officers set over the recruit.’ 
Whether the orders given be good or evil—whether to put down brutal 
rioters or to massacre peaceable citizens—whether to carry on an 
atrocious civil war in his native land, or a war as atrocious in a foreign 
land—the only duty of a hired soldier, according to his oath, is to 
obey the orders which are given him; in short, to cease to be a man, 
and to become an animate machine, never questioning the morality of 
his own deeds, but if he be a willing servant, only anxious to shed 
blood enough. The Whitefoot may be ferocious, but he is at any rate 
a reasoning being, so far as his passions and his ignorance will allow 
him. ‘The soldier, on the contrary, whatever may be his acquirements, 
whatever may be his feelings, whatever may be his intellect, must 
learn to forget all, and be a voiceless, passionless slave ; or, what is 
still worse, he must inflict cruelty, even while he loathes it, or submit 
to the infliction in his own person. Is not the case of Somerville in 
point? And are there not many others which have been hushed up, 
and never brought forth to the public gaze? But what must be the 
crime of the Government, which neglects turning such high moral 
qualities as they display the capacity for, to no better account. How 
utterly debased by ignorance must a Government be, which cannot 
see the obvious truth, that such a people might be led by kind treat- 
ment into all the measures which wise and beneficent men would 
desire, while brutal and tyrannical coercion can at best only serve to 
convert them into ferocious animals, such as the Greeks have been 
under the sway of the Turks. We can only console ourselves with 
the reflection, that Whig misrule was one more of the phases which 
it 18 necessary to pass through, ere human nature can get into the 
prepared but untrodden track of the decided onward march of human 
improvement. Yet awhile, and the track will be discovered, when 
compound speed, engendered by certainty, will make up for our 
former slow progress, 

Junrus Repivivus. 
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The Genius of Judaism. 7s. 6d. (1.) 
The Voice of Humanity. No. 11. (Quarterly.) Is. (2.) 
A Grammar of Elocution. By the Rev. S. Wood, B.A. (3.) 





What is He? By the Author of Vivian Grey. 6d. (4.) 


Address to the Proprietors of the University of London. By J. M. 
Morgan, Esq. Longman. (5.) 

Sunday in London, Illustrated in Fourteen Cuts, by George Cruik- 
shank, and a Few Words by a Friend of his. 5s. (6.) 





(1.) Evidently the work of a well-informed, benevolent, and philosophical 
mind. 

(2.) The disinterested, humane, and persevering conductors of this pub- 
lication deserve more cooperation than they have hitherto received. We had 

urposed to show our sympathy with them more at large this month, but the 
or sonal makes man think only of himself, and leave the inferior creation to 
its fate. One great object aimed at in this work is to procure the removal of 
that monstrous abomination, and mother of abominations, Smithfield Market, 
and prevent the disgusting scenes of brutality which continually oceur, by the 
construction of abattoirs in the outskirts of the metropolis, We heartily wish 
success to this endeavour. 

(3.) Mr. Wood has luminously condensed, and in some respects improved 
upon, Walker's Elements of Elocution. Exoellent practice on his rules, and 
a fund of entertainment besides, may be found in ‘ Select Pieces for reading 
and recitation, published a few years ago by Rev. G. Harris. 

(4.) A brief but luminous view of the ‘present political condition of the 
Empire, which, according to the author, is in a state of transition from the 
ascendency of the aristocratic to that of the democratic principle. Reversion 
to the former he regards as utterly impracticable, and his mind is too strong 
and clear not to perceive that the vacillation and trimming expedients of the 
Juste Milieu system can only serve to make us approach the latter by the very 
worst path. He is for its prompt and hearty adoption ; and for procuring, by 
the repeal of the Septenuaial Act, the institution of vote by ballot, and an 
immediate dissolution of Parliament, a House of Commons in better accord- 
ance with the people than the present, so that the machine of the State may 
be able to proceed. The ability and principles of this pamphlet will probably 
facilitate Mr. Disraeli’s entrance upan that arena where his great powers can 
best promote the cause he has espoused. | 

(5.) This pamphlet deserves the careful attention of all who are anxious for 
the intellectual and moral training of the rising generation. The proposed 
professorship of the science of education would, could the right individual be 
secured for the chair, confer inestimable blessings on the country. 

_ (6) The talent with which only that of Hogarth can be put in competition 
is here exerted to portray the strange doings, high and low, of a London 
Sunday. The literary accompaniment is humorous, and, though repudiating 
the monstrosities of Sir A. Agnew’s bill, pleads for order and regulation. But 
the cuts are the charm : they are as full of truth and character as of wit and 


skill. 


: CORRESPONDENCE, 
We have complied with M.'s wishes as far as we could; the MS. was sent 
according to his direction. Part of our List of Publications is postponed, and 
Asmodeus excluded, for want of space. 
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POOR LAWS AND PAUPERS.* 


Tus is the most painfully interesting of all Miss Martineau’s 
roductions. Many of her tales, as ‘ Ireland’ and the * Man- 
chester Strike’ for instance, leave a deep and melancholy im- 
ression ; but none are so thoroughly sad as this, in the scenery, 
the characters, the events, and the whole conduct and tendency 
of the story. This would be a fault in a work of pure fiction ; 
in the present case it necessarily arises from the nature of the 
story, and the purpose of the writer. ‘The dreariness of it seems to 
have pressed upon her own mind ; and disposed as we are ever to 
hold fast our faith in human progressiveness, we yet cannot but 
feel, that as to any immediate counteraction of the tendency of 
her story, it is rather cold consolation which she administers in 
the brief preface to this work, when we remember how little dispo- 
sition or ability has yet been shown by our rulers, to strike at the 
heart of any of the great evils of the political and social condition 
of the country. Nevertheless, those evils must be exposed ; the 
more thoroughly they are exposed, the more shall we abridge the 
season of palliatives, temporizing, and quackery ; the more shall we 
hasten the time when the real intellect and energy of the country 
shall look the mischief full in the face, and apply the remedy with 
an unflinching though a gentle hand. Meanwhile, let us comfort 
ourselves as we can with the author’s prefatory suggestions. 

‘The pleasantest office of philanthropy, is, doubtless, to set forth 
persuasively whatever is pure in human nature, and lofty in social 
character; but there is a satisfaction amidst the pain of exhibiting 
the reverse of the picture, when vice and misery can be indisputably 
referred to the errors of a system rather than to the depravity of in- 
dividuals. All social systems being remediable, the task of exposing 
the unhappy results of any involves a definite hope of the amelioration 
which must sooner or later follow the exposure. The more clearly 
evils can be referred to an institution, the more cheering are the ex- 
pectations of what may be effected by its amendment. Let these 
rational hopes console the readers, as they have supported the writer 
of this tale.’ 

And need of support must the benevolent writer have felt while 
tracing the wretched and disgusting influences of the poor law 
system, as at present administered in agricultural districts. The 
demoralizing scenes of the workhouse and the beer-shop; the 
breaking up of the respectable farmer, after his hard, vain struggle 
against the crushing pressure on his little property of parish 
Pauperism ; the gradual hardening of indigent ignorance into 
impudence, vice, and the grossest profligacy ; the wild mislead- 
ings of the village demagogue, and the fearful excitement of 


Poaching and rick-burning ; the tempting superiority of pauperism, 
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idleness, and deception, over integrity and humble independ- 
ence in their uncheered and desperate struggle ; the magisterial 
humanity, alike busy and blundering, that heaps one aggravation 
upon another of the evils which it strives to counteract; and 
above all, the moral bankruptcy and pauperism, the gradual 
weakening and wearing out of industry and principle from the 
labourer's mind, until, as by a sort of Manichzean providence, he 
is transformed into one of the beings whom once he loathed to look 
upon; these are materials which could not have been combined 
without many a pang, but which the author has judiciously left to 
make their own impression on the reader's mind. Whatever the 
delineation might cost her, she has not shrunk from it. Her 
humanity has too much nerve to do so, where a great good Is to be 
obtained. The expressions cited from the preface, are the chief 
indication of how her own mind must have been wrought 
upon, and of its participation in the reader’s melancholy. ‘The 
bright spot in the story is the little cottage at ¢ Thorpe Corner,’ 
with poor Ashly its tenant, who holds fast his integrity while his 
pittance of a hoard is wasting, and he cannot obtain ‘ leave to 
toil,’ because the idle and drunken pauper must first be accom- 
modated, and starvation stares him and his orphans in the face ; 
and we do feel grateful to the author that he too is not finally 
broken down, that the desolation and degradation which over- 
flow the place yet leave him standing; nor do we know of any 
thing much more touching than his parting words to the brother 
of his counsels and of his heart, who had fallen into the snare, 
had become polluted by the pestilence, and had pointed towards 
him the gibes and jeers of his profligate associates. 


‘“ If we were alone,” was Ashly’s reply to his gesture, ‘ T would 
take your arm and never think of the matter again. But how can I 
be friends with you in a moment, when you have set me up alone to be 
scoffed at for holding principles which I know to be right. I would 
have walked with you to the workhouse gate and set your children 
within it with my own hands for friendship’s sake, but I cannot in the 
face of these paupers so appear to give up my principles.” Goodman 
would have allured him on, but he stood firm, saying — 

‘* Remember, neighbour, you now belong to the many, and I stand 
alone, When you were on my side, you might have done any thing 
with me, but you have chosen to leave me alone, and I shall act for 
myself, I will not quarrel with you, as I said before, but not a step 
further will | move on this path. Farewell, Goodman ; if ever you 
wish to come and see me, you will always be welcome, and only let 
mé know when youare in distress; but you will not expect me to visit 
you in the workhouse, unless you were one of the impotent people for 
whom the workhouse was provided. Farewell, neighbour.” ’"—p. 204. 


Such & passage as this necessarily suffers very much by being 
extracted, yet some of its simple beauty must, we think, be per- 


ceived, But there is no summary method of putting the readers 
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mind into the state produced by the previous history of these two 
men; of all that they had thought, felt, and done, together and 
for each other; of privations conjointly endured, and tempta- 
tions conjointly resisted ; and of all that had cemented that lowly 
friendship which required for its dissolution no less a power than 
the evil principle of national degradation. ‘To those who have 
arrived at the scene through the previous narrative, there will 
seem nothing absurd, in what else might be accounted ludicrous— 
a comparison of it with the famous farewell of Burke and Fox in 
the House of Commons, to which, in our minds, it is certainly not 
inferior in genuine dignity and pathos. 

If any thing could lighten the gloom of this story by a laugh, it 
would be the utterly incredible manner in which Miss Martineau 
disposes of her country squire, the justice of the peace. Bya 
miracle, such as of old used to cut the gordian knot of romance 
in the last chapter of the third volume, she has actually com- 
pleted her catastrophe by enlightening and converting the squire ; 
by making him confess, in the church, that, with his commission 
and his charities, he had only been doing mischief in the parish, 
and announce his wise and magnanimous determination, to abstain 
in future from any intermeddling with the management of the 
poor. Credat Judeus aut Athanasius. Milton by his Areopagitica 
converted a licenser of the press, but that was a result much less 
extraordinary. The squire would have made no such speech ; nay, 
we verily believe that if the worthy rector, even after the excellent 
sermon which he had that morning delivered, had introduced Miss 
Martineau’s name into his lucid statement of the condition of the 
parish, the squire would most likely have exclaimed,— Miss 
Martineau! Miss Martineau ! as my cousin, the barrister says, 
let her go home to her mother and make gooseberry pies.’ The 
whole species is incorrigible. The instructress of a nation can 
scarcely do better with them, than put them in a corner witha 
foolscap on their heads. The chancellor might do something more 
effective, 

The materials of this, and of the other three tales which are to 
follow it and complete the series, are selected from the immense 
mass of facts which have been accumulated by the agents of the 
Commission appointed by his Majesty's Government to inquire 
into the administration and operation of the Poor Laws. A vo- 
lume of extracts from their reports has already been published by 
authority, and we believe that more may speedily be expected, 
Lhis volume, which consists of between four and five hundred 
Octavo pages, and which is sold for four shillings, ought to be in 
the hands of every man who cares, or pretends to care, about the 
Welfare of the community. It contains matter with which Miss 
lartineau might indefinitely prolong her series without exhausting 
It. Even in its original state much of it possesses all the interest 
of fiction, while bearing indubitable evidence of fact. The con- 
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tents of this volume must, to many thousands, be as new and 
strange as they are grievous. Not the least striking part of them 
is the similarity which they show between the predatory operations 
of those who are aloft, and those who are below, in the social 
fabric. As by means of corrupt institutions and establishments, 
sinecures, pensions, and taxation for the peculiar advantage of 
particular classes, we have, on the one hand, a set of idlers preying 
in splendour on the public; so on the other, by means of work- 
houses and parish allowances, and public charities, and other 
pauper privileges, we have another set of idlers preying upon the 
public in sordidness. The dominion of industry is invaded at 
both extremities. The honest, independent, and industrious are 
like an unarmed band between two fires. Our candle is alight at 
both ends, and it burns away most wastefully. And the tax-eaters 
of both descriptions pursue a like course towards the tax-payers. 
These tell us of their vested interests in the public burdens, and 
those claim their rations as a right. If the lofty idlers fare more 
sumptuously than do those of the industrious with whom they are 
more immediately in contact, the same thing may be said of the 
lowly idlers also. It is demonstrated in this book that there are 
numbers paying rates who are restricted with their families to 
a fare which is meagre indeed, compared with theirs, who, in 
the form of parish allowance and workhouse diet, receive those 
rates. If the professional man is lured from his. straightforward 
course that he may partake of the wages of corruption, the inde- 
pendent labourer may better his condition by becoming a soldier, 
yet more by becoming a pauper, and more still by becoming @ 
thief. There is a curious scale (Extracts, §c. p. 261,) by which 
it appears, and the particulars are all given, that the quantity of 
solid food consumed by different classes rises in the following 
gradation:—I. The independent agricultural labourer, whose 
consumption is the smallest of all. 2. The soldier. 3. The able- 
bodied pauper. 4. The suspected thief. 5. The convicted thief. 
6. The transported thief, who is at the top of the scale, and 
whose condition is to that of the labourer as 24 to I, or 4 
weekly consumption of solid food of 330 0z. to one of 122 OZ. 
lo increase the disparity of the higher and lower ranks in this 
scale, it must also be remembered that prison-work is only ten 
hours a day ; the agricultural labourer works on an average twelve 
hours a day. But to return to our comparison. ‘The ‘ Poor 
Law Reports’ and the ¢ Black Book’ have a wonderful resem- 
blance ; the names and sums constitute the widest difference. The 
analogy especially holds in one very amiable feature, viZ., that 
family fondness by which, as soon as an individual finds himsel! 
comfortably quartered upon the public, he puts forth a helping 
hand to draw all his consanguinities after him into the same gr@- 
aie condition. Everybody must have remarked this in the 
pension list, There, each greater name, with its thousands, sheds 
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lustre upon kindred satellites with their hundreds. ‘There, if one 
may represent many, the 

Lady, with her daughters and her nieces, 

Shine like a guinea and seven-shilling pieces, 

The leaders come down upon us like the fathers of the Jewish 
tribes into Goshen, followed by uncles, sons, brothers, nephews, 
cousins, and all the long train of genealogical affinities. And so 
arise the pauper tribes to take possession of their Goshen. The 
Scotch say ‘ Blood is nearer than water,’ so it is, and pauper- 
blood is dearer too; it costs the public, beef and vegetables, soup 
and pudding, beer and gin, or at least sundry things which into 
gin can readily be, and ever and anon are, transmuted. Some 
people are born and bred to poor-houses, as others are to peerages, 
by hereditary right. There are families which seem to multiply 
tothat end. We give below a specimen from the evidence con- 
cerning the Reading Workhouse.* It is from Mr. Chadwick’s 


* ‘TI made inquiry into the case of the persons of the same name first presented on 
opening the book, when I found them to consist of a pauper family of three genera- 
tions, the whole of whom received upwards of 100. per annum from the parish. ‘The 
parents of the pauper stock were described as remarkably hale old people in the work- 
house, who had lived on the parish upwards of 40 years. The father was theman who 
had been pointed out to me, as an instance of the care taken of the inmates, he having 
lived so long and so well on the parish. I took down their names in the order which 
exhibits the genealogy of the diving pauper family : 


l 2 
BRENN, Pater=Brenn, Mater. 


Joun Brenn, Fran. BRENN et Uxor. CHAs. BreENNet Uxor, Many BrReENN—PACKER. 
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Packer. Packer. Pacwer. Packer. Packer. PAckER. PAckER. PACKER. 


‘T asked the governor how this last and most widely-spreading branch arose ? “ That,”’ 
said he, “ was one of our overseer’s doings. I warned him against it, but he would do 
- Brenn’s daughter became pregnant by a weaver, named Packer, and the overseer 
made him marry her ; and see what the parish has got by it!—eight more mouths to 
feed already, and eight more backs to find clothes for.’ — 

PON stab sa more paupers do you consider the parish may receive from this said 

‘ The wo or three score, perhaps.’ 
ae ee lived in the workhouse at an expense of not less than 10s. per week, 
Charles he expense of the inmates, children included, being about 5s. per week each, ) 
stockinus ~ who was an out-parishioner, received 7s. 6d. per week, besides shoes and 
a hee J ‘ rancis Brenn received 6s. 6d. a week; John Brennis a mechanic, I believe 
rene “hon present resident in London, and had 3s. a week sent to him,—on what 
be mere har, as a patrimonial claim, on what evidence except his own statement that 
ascertain «an return to the parish if it were not sent neleger . was a r 
* various other erst Moral ah me sn, Ngpoanato ae nyse ne rie = rs pissy 
ral, as well as w; ages. inquired with respect to the out- | ; pe g 

with respect to this pauper family in particular, whether they got no 
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Report, and he has sketched the family tree in a very lawyer-like 
manner. It is inconceivable, to any not practically concerned in 
the management of the poor, and to many that are, but who have 
not all their wits about them, the frauds which this volume shows 
to be practised for the sake of obtaining parish money. Many 
claim and get it while in full work, and receiving more, independ: 
ently of the allowance, than others who, though sore pressed, yet 
manage to pay their rates. Three or four lodgings are sometimes 
tenanted by as many persons in common, that each may claim 
on three or four different parishes. Children are let out, that 
travelling paupers may obtain the allowance upon them. — Parish 
officers are frequently under the influence of intimidation. Gross 
jobbery prevails abundantly. In short, the real distress of the 
poor is made the pretext for a most extensive and nefarious 
system of plunder and idleness. And the demoralizing effects 
which inevitably ensue, are powerfully aided by the charitable in- 
stitutions which everywhere abound, ‘The full growth of mistaken 
benevolence, and the kind of fruit which it bears, are best ex- 
hibited in the Spitalfields charities. The rector of the parish of 
Christ Church, Spitalfields, states himself to have been accessary 
to a distribution of above 8000/. within one year. The whole of 
his evidence is important. One part of it, though inconveniently 
long for our limits, we must give. It is the exemplification, in an 
individual case, of the operation of the various local charities, and 
is certified by his ‘ own personal observation.’ 


‘ A young weaver of twenty-two marries a servant girl of nineteen 
—and the consequence is the prospect of a family. We should pre- 
sume, under ordinary circumstances, that they would regard such 4 
prospect with some anxiety; that they would calculate upon the ex- 
penses of an accouchement, and prepare for them in the interval by 
strict economy and unremitting industry. No such thing.—It is the 
good fortune of our couple to live in the district of Spitalfields, and itis 
impossible to live there without witnessing the exertions of many 
charitable associations. To these, therefore, they naturally look for 
assistance On every occasion. 

‘ They are visited periodically by a member of the “ District Visit: 
ing Society.” It is the object of this society to inquire into the cous 
dition of the poor, to give them religious advice and occasional tempo- 
ral relief, and to put them in the way of obtaining the assistance of 
other charitable institutions. To the visitor of this institution the 


additional “relief” from charitable foundations and benevolent people ?—* Yes," said 
the governor, “ we have a great many benevolent people in this town, and they help. 
Sache aa something or other riven; a great deal of coal is given away, and “ 
the ads or 08 give away linen. le admitted, in answer to further inquires, 4 
eet hed 6 wees were practised on the most humane people. One of the << 
Sifeeent a _ to him, that he had as many as six shirts at a time given to him 3 
went to he pened people. It was intimated that, as a matter of course, these het 
commed; * n-shop for drink, He expressed an opinion that coals were the Yes 
modity to give away—* as evals cannot be pawned!”? 
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wife makes known her situation, and states her inability to meet the 
expense of an accoucheur. The consequence is, that from him, 
through Ais recommendation or under his directions, she obtains a ticket 
either for the * Lying-in Hospital,” or for ‘ the Royal Maternity Soci- 
ety.” By the former of these charities, she is provided with gratuitous 
board, lodging, medical attendance, churching, registry of her child’s 
baptism, &c. &c. By the latter she is accommodated with the gratui- 
tous services of a midwife to deliver her at her own home. 

‘ Delivered of :her child at the cost of the ‘‘ Royal Maternity Soci- 
ety,” she is left by the midwife—but then she requires a nurse, and 
for a nurse, of course, she is unable to pay herself ;—a little exertion, 
however, gets over this difficulty—she sends to the district visitor, to 
the minister, or to some other charitable parishioner, and by their 
interest with the parish officers, she has, at last, a nurse sent to her 
from the workhouse. But still she has many wants—and these too 
she is unable to supply at her own expense. She requires blankets, 
bed and body linen for herself, and baby-linen for her infant. With 
these is shefurnished by another charitable institution. Soon after her 
marriage she had heard one of her neighbours say, that she had been 
favoured in no less than five successive confinements with the loan of 
the “ bor of linen” from the ‘ Benevolent Society.” She had, ac- 
cordingly, taken care to secure the “ box of linen” for herself, and 
during her confinement she receives occasional visits and pecuniary 
relief from a female visitor of the charity. By her she is kindly at- 
tended to, and through her or the “ district visitor,” she is provided, in 
case of fever or other illness, with the gratuitous services of the parish 
apothecary, or of some other charitable medical practitioner in the 
district. 

‘At the end of the month, she goes, pro forma, to be churched ; and 
though, perhaps, the best-dressed female of the party, she claims ex- 
emption from any pecuniary offering by virtue of a printed ticket to 
that effect put into her hands by the midwife of the ‘* Royal Maternity 
Society.” 

‘The child thus introduced into the world is not worse provided for 
than his parents. Of course he requires vaccination, or in case of 
neglect he takes the small-por. In either case he is sent to the “ Hos- 
pital for Casual Small-pox and for Vaccination,” and by this means 
costs his parents nothing. 

_* He has the measles, the whooping-cough, and other morbid affec- 
tions peculiar to childhood. In all these instances he has the benefit 
of the “ City Institution for Diseases of Children.” 

‘Indeed, from his birth to his death, he may command any medical 
treatment. If his father is a Welshman, he applies to the ‘‘ Welsh 
Dispensary,”—if not, or he prefers another, he has the “ Tower Ham- 
lets Universal Dispensary,” ** The London Dispensary,” and the “ City 
of London Dispensary.” “In case of fever, he is sent to the “ Fever Hos- 
pital.” Fora broken limb, or any sudden or acute disorder, he is admitted 
Into the “London” or other “ Public Hospital.” For a rash, or any 
specific disease of the skin or ear, he is cured at the ‘“‘ London Dispen- 
sary.” And for all morbid affections of the eye, he goes either to the 
same charity or to the ‘* London Ophthalmic Infirmary.” In case of 
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rupture, he has a ticket for the ‘* Rupture Society” or for the “ City 
of London Truss Society.” For a pulmonary complaint, he attends 
the * Infirmary for Asthma, Consumption, and other Diseases of the 
Lungs.” And for scrophula, or any other disease which may require 
sea-bathing, he is sent to the ‘ Royal Sea-bathing Infirmary” at Mar- 
gate. In some of these medical institutions, too, he has the extra 
advantage of board, lodging, and other accommodations. 

‘ By the time the child is eighteen months or two years old, it 
becomes convenient to his mother to “ get him out of the way ;” for 
this purpose he is sent to the ‘* Infant School,” and in this seminary, 
enters upon another wide field of eleemosynary immunities. 

* By the age of six he quits the ‘“ Infant School,” and has before 
him an ample choice of schools of a higher class. He may attend the 
Lancasterian School for 2d. a week, and the National for 1d. or for 
nothing. His parents naturally enough prefer the Jatter school,—it 
may be less liberal in principle, but it is lower in price. In some 
instances, too, it is connected with a cheap clothing society ; in others 
it provides clothing itself to a limited number of children. And in 
others, again, it recommends its scholars to the governors of a more 
richly endowed clothing charity school. To be sure, these are only 
collateral advantages. But it is perhaps excusable in a parent deli- 
vered by the * Royal Maternity Society,” to value these above any of 
the more obvious and legitimate benefits to be derived from a system 
of education. 

‘ A parent of this kind, however, has hardly done justice to herself, 
or to her child, till she has succeeded in getting him admitted into a 
school where he will be immediately and permanently clothed. This 
advantage is to be found in the * Protestant Dissenters’”—in the “ Pa- 
rochial,” or in “ the Ward Charity School ;”” and she secures him a 
presentation to one of these, either by a recommendation from “ the 
National School” —by the spontaneous offer of her husband's employer 
—or by her own importunate applications at the door of some other 
subscriber. It is true, some few industrious and careful parents in the 
neighbourhood object to putting their children into these charity schools. 
With more independence than wisdom, they revolt at the idea of see- 
ing their children walk the streets for several years in a divery which 
degrades them, by marking them out like the parish paupers of for- 
mer days, as the objects of common charity. But the parent in ques- 
tion has no such scruples—she has tasted the sweets, and, therefore, never 
feels the degradation of charity. She is saved the expense of clothing 
her own child herself; and she observes that almost all her poor 
neighbours, like the dog in the fable, have come to think what is really 
disreputable to be a badge of distinction. She knows, too, that most 
of the * gentle folks” who support these charities openly proclaim (Oh 
monstrous absurdity!) that they were more especially designed for 
“an aristocracy among the poor.” 

* It is possible that she may not succeed in getting her child into 4 
clothing charity school—it is more than possible, too, that she may find 
& more profitable employment for him than attendance at the ‘“ Na- 
tional ;"" she may keep him at home all the week to help her nurse 
her fourth and fifth babies, or she may earn a few pence by sending 
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him out as an errand boy. Yet even under these circumstances she 
does not necessarily forego the means of getting him an education, or 
a suit of clothes for nothing: even then she can send him to one of the 
innumerable ‘* Sunday Schools” in the neighbourhood ; and for cloth- 
ing, she can apply to the ‘ Educational Clothing Society.” ‘* The 
object of this society is the lending of clothing to enable distressed 
children to attend Sunday schools.” Only, then, let her child be ‘*a@ 
distressed one,’ and he is provided by the “ Educational Clothing So- 
ciety” with a sult of clothes which he wears all the Sundays of one 
year, and, in case of ‘past regular attendance at school, all the week- 
days of the next. The Sundays of the second year, he begins with a 
new suit of clothes as before. 

‘The probability, however, is, that, by the time the boy is eight or 
nine years old, his mother does succeed in procuring his admission into 
the “ Clothing Charity School:” and there is the same probability that 
she will condinwe him in it. She has strong reasons for so doing— 
for she knows that he will not oniy be clothed and educated at the 
expense of the charity, but that, when he is fourteen, that is, when 
he has remained five or six years in the school, he will be apprenticed 
by it to some tradesman, with @ fee varying in the different schools 
from 2/, to 51. 

‘At fourteen, accordingly, the boy is put apprentice by the charity 
to a weaver, and at the expiration of the usual term he begins 
work as a journeyman. He has hardly done so, before he proposes 
to marry a girl about his own age. He is aware, indeed, that there 
are difficulties in the way of their union; and that, even on the most 
favourable supposition, their prospects in life cannot be considered 
flattering.—He has saved no money himself, and his intended is 
equally unprepared for the expenses of an establishment. He knows 
that, working early and late, he can earn no more than 10s. a week— 
that, in case of sickness or the failure of employment, he may fre- 
quently be deprived even of these—and that his own father, with a 
wife and seven children, was in this very predicament but the winter 
before ; nevertheless, “* nature intended every one to marry ;” and, in 
the case of himself and his beloved, ‘* it is their lot to come together.” 
On these wnanswerable grounds he takes a room at 2s. a week, and 
thus utterly unprepared, as he appears, either for the ordinary or 
contingent expenses of a family, he marries. 

‘ We may suspect, however, from the result, that he is not so rash 
andimprovident in this conduct, as, upon an ordinary calculation, he 
must appear to be. 

‘ Within a few months she has the prospect of a child—and a child 
brings with it many expenses,—but no matter, he need not pay them 
—for in his neighbourhood he may fairly calculate upon having them 
paid by charity. Charity never failed his mother in her difficulties— 
and why, in precisely the same difficulties, should it be withheld from 
him? Inthe case of his wife, therefore, as in that of his mother, 
the “ Lying-in Hospital,” or the ‘ Lying-in Dispensary,’ or the 
‘* Royal Maternity Society,” provides the midwifery, &c. The “ work- 
house,” the nurse. The ‘“ Benevolent Society,’ blankets, linen, 
pecuniary relief, &c. The “ parish doctor '—the “ dispensary doctor,” 
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or some other “charitable doctor” extra drugs and medical attendance, 
By a little management, he may avail himself at the same time of 
several obstetric charities—and be visited successively by Churchmen, 
Quakers, Independents, Wesleyan Methodists, Calvinistic Methodists, 
Huntingtonians,—in fact, by the charitable associations connected 
with every church and chapel in the neighbourhood. 

* He now finds that his earnings are precarious—-and that, even at 
their utmost amount, they are inadequate to the support of his increas- 
ing family. But his father’s family was for years in the same circum- 
stances—and was always saved by charity. To charity, then, he 
again has recourse. 

‘ He hears, that twice a year there is a parish gift of bread. From 
some vestryman, or from some other respectable parishioner, he ob- 
tains a ticket for a quartern loaf at Midsummer and at Christmas. 
There is also a parish gift of coals. By the same means he every 
Christmas gets a sack of coals. Indeed, by importuning several 
parishioners, and by giving to each of them a different address, or 
the same address with different names, he is sometimes so fortunate 
as to secure three sacks instead of one. On these periodical distri- 
butions he can confidently depend ; for most of the parishioners dis- 
pose of their annual tickets to the same poor persons from year to 
year, as a matter of course; and others, who are more discriminate, 
invariably find, upon renewed inquiry, that their petitioners are in 
the same state of apparent indigence or destitution. Under these 
circumstances, our applicant soon comes to look upon his share of the 
parochial bounty as a legitimate and certain item in his yearly receipts. 

* But this is only a slight periodical relief. He wants more /oares 
and more coals, and he has the means of obtaining them. If the 
weather is severe, the ‘ Spitalfields Association” is at work, and for 
months together distributes bread, coals, and potatoes, The ‘* Soup 
Society,” also, is in operation, and provides him regularly with several 
quarts of excellent meat soup at apenny, or, sometimes, even at a 
halfpenny a quart. At all times several ‘‘ Benevolent Societies” and 
* Pension Societies” are acting in the district; and from these he 
receives food or pecuniary relief. He may apply, too, during the 
temporary cessation of any of these charities, to the charitable associa- 
tions of the different religious denominations—to the ‘ District 
Visiting Society,” to the Independents’ Visiting Society,” to the 
“ Friend in Need Society,” to the “ Stranger’s Friend Society,” to 
* Zion's Good Will Society.” He may even be lucky enough to get 
something from all of them. ; i 

‘If his bedding is bad, he gets the loan of a blanket from the 
‘Benevolent Society,” or from the “ Blanket Association ;” or he 
gets a blanket, a rug, and a pair of sheets from the ‘ Spitalfields 
Association.” The last of these charities supplies him with a flannel 
waisteoat for himself, and a flannel petticoat for his wife. In one in- 
stance, it furnishes his wife and children with shoes and stockings. 

‘ Thus he proceeds from year to year with a charity to meet every 
exigency of health and sickness. “The time at length arrives, when, 
either from the number of children born to him, under the kind super- 
intendence of the “ Lying-in,” the « Royal Maternity,” or the “ Be- 
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nevolent Society;” or from a desire to add a legal and permanent 
provision to the more precarious supplies of voluntary charity, he 
solicits parish relief; he begs an extract from the parish register, 
proves his settlement by the charity-school indenture of apprentice- 
ship, and quarters his family on the parish, with an allowance of five 
shillings a week. In this uniform alternation of voluntary and com- 
pulsory relief he draws towards the close of lis mendicant existence, 

‘ Before leaving the world, he might, perhaps, return thanks to the 
public. He has been born for nothing—he has been nursed for 
nothing—he has been clothed for nothing—he has been educated for 
nothing—he has been put out in the world for nothing—he has had 
medicine and medical attendance for nothing ; he has had his children 
also born, nursed, clothed, fed, educated, established, and physicked for 
nothing. 

‘There is but one good office more for which he can stand in- 
debted to society, and that is his burial. He dies a parish pauper, 
and, at the expense of the parish, he is provided with shroud, coffin, 
pall, and burial-ground ; a party of paupers from the workhouse bear 
his body to the grave, and a party of paupers are his mourners. 

‘I wish it to be particularly understood, that, in thus describing the 
operation of charity in my district, I have been giving an ordinary, 
and not an extraordinary, instance. [ might have included many 
other details ; some of them of a far more aggravated and offensive 
nature. I have contented myself, however, with describing the state 
of the district as regards charitable relief, and the extent to which 
that relief, may be, and actually is made to minister to improvidence 
and dependence.’ 

Now is it not high time for people to think what they are 
doing, both with their spontaneous and their legal alms? As to 
the frightful amount of suffering among the poorer classes, there 
can be no question. As to the imperative duty of meliorating 
the condition of those classes, there can be no question either. 
But why persist in plans which only aggravate the evil, and while 
they extend the physical suffering, generate from it a noxious 
mass of moral degradation ? We are evidently on a wrong track. 
There can be no charity in blindly promoting vice and misery. 
What is the remedy? We must endeavour, like a physician 
When the patient has been wrongly dealt with, first to correct the 
mischiefs of our own fallacious remedy, and then attack the dis- 
ease itself by the means best adapted to assuage its virulence. 
As to individual donations the course is clear, Let them be 
withdrawn from the institutions which tend to keep the poor de- 
pendent, and make them improvident, and transferred to those 
true charities which have an opposite tendency. Let the patron- 
age which upholds soup and blanket distributions be applied to 
increase the utility and attractiveness of schools and saving-banks. 
And in relation to the legal mischief, the first step should be to 
abolish the encouragement which is vow given to idleness, at the 
expense of industry, None should have gratuitous aid except 
those who are physically or mentally unable to render any service 
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in return, Whenever money is bestowed, useful service of some 
kind or other should be required. If there be no profitable em- 
ployment in the vicinity, the pauper should be located elsewhere. 
The law of settlement should be very much simplified, if not swept 
away altogether; so as to avoid the heavy expenses of removals 
and litigation. A total stop should be put to the inducements, in 
some cases amounting to compulsion, by which parochial autho- 
rities have so largely and blindly multiplied improvident mar- 
riages. And all this done, as far as law can do it, we should be 
at the threshold of the great work of bettering the condition of 
the poor. This is only staying the hand from mischief, before 
stretching it out for good, The great evils of the condition of 
the poor would still remain, though we should have ceased to 
aggravate them by our pernicious nostrums. Those evils would 
require a series of strong measures, promptly adopted, and vigor- 
ously executed. We will specify those which, in our apprehen- 
sion, are the most essential. 

|. The abolition of the Corn Laws. A starving population 
with a bread-tax of eight millions per annum, besides its indirect 
pressure, is as monstrous and as cruel an anomaly as the world 
has ever seen. This weight should be heaved off forthwith. Let 
the labourer have food at the cheapest rate at which it can be 
purchased, 

2. All taxation bearing upon the necessaries and common con- 
veniences of life should be remitted. Taxation is chiefly a pre- 
mium of insurance upon property, and by property should the 
premium be paid. The remission should extend not only to 
articles of clothing, shelter, &cs, but to whatever presses upon 
the honest recompense and simple enjoyments of the industrious 
classes. 

3. All restrictions upon the freedom of labour should be re- 
moved, and every facility afforded for its transference from one 
department to another. There is no such art or mystery about 
most handicraft operations, but that a man may easily master 
many others besides that to which he was trained in his boyhood. 
There will always be something to which an industrious man may 
turn his hand. The fluctuations which occur in a great manu- 
facturing and commercial country would be comparatively in- 
nocuous, were it not for the requirement of apprenticeship, the 
interference of corporations, and the combinations of the work- 
men. Such fluctuations would do much towards their own 
rectification, Labour, like water, would find its level. ‘The 
men thrown out of one occupation would take to others. T'rue, 
their competition might deteriorate the condition of those pre- 
viously employed in other departments ; but this would only tend 
to equalize the pressure. The total amount of changes affecting 
the condition of the labouring classes would be minimized. 

4. An efficient plan of national instruction is essential. By 
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this we intend both the means of education for the young, and 
facilities of information for adults on whatever affects their in- 
terests. The revenues and machinery of the Church might be 
properly applied to the former purpose, and in some measure to 
the latter. The Church might become the place, and the Clergyman 
the agent for the communication of scientific, historical, and other 
useful knowledge, both to the young and the mature. And if the 
clergy wanted will or, capacity for such a duty, fairly and legally 
imposed upon them, they could scarcely be regarded as fit for the 
work for which at present they are paid, or as having any claim 
for the continuance of that payment. ‘They are efficient spiritual 
instructors of the population, or they are public plunderers ; and 
if the former, they cannot be indisposed towards the obligation of 
giving their instruction a wider range than heretofore. No Church 
Reform will much benefit the nation unless it render what ts 
called Ecclesiastical property (¢. e. property devoted to the pur- 
pose of spiritual improvement) subservient to the relief of the 
mental and moral wants of the people. Information on_ political 
and temporary matters should be facilitated by the repeal of the 
Taxes on Knowledge. It would then be brought home almost to 
every man’s door, and with an immense quantity of incidental 
benefit, tending to enlarge the mind, quicken the perceptions, 
purify the taste and manners, and thus improve generally the 
character and condition. ‘The result of this combination of mea- 
sures for at once acting upon the minds and circumstances of the 
poor would be that the perceptible amelioration of their condition 
would not be followed by a sudden and rapid increase of their 
numbers. They would understand their position. They would 
have a horror of falling back into the gulf from which they had 
just been extricated. Conveniences would become necessaries. 
Their standard of tolerable existence would be raised, The plan 
must also include, 

9%. The extension of political rights. We believe that these 
ought to be extended forthwith. ‘The basis of the constitutional 
pyramid is much too narrow. The constituency is scarcely more 
than two-thirds of what it was calculated the Reform Bill would have 
made it, and that was only about half a million of voters. Thou- 
sands are excluded who are already not less fitted for the right em- 
ployment of the elective franchise than the majority of those by 
whom it is possessed. The consequence is a discontent which 
nothing but a further reform can allay. Nor can any great 
amelioration of the condition of the lower classes proceed without 
the corresponding recognition of their political existence. They 
will be, they ought to be, and they must be, principally, the 
agents of their own improvement. Neither more food nor more 
knowledge will be accepted as substitutes for their portion of in- 
fluence as members of a community. On the contrary, they will 
only become the more determined on having a voice in appointing 
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the framers of the laws which they are to obey, and the more able 
to carry that determination into effect, whatever may be the 
misguided and vain opposition of the aristocracy. 

lor the people generally to have a thorough confidence in the 
direction of the workings of the state machine to their benefit, 
a revision of the system of local authority and magistracy is indis- 
pensable. Popular election might, to a large extent, be advanta- 
geously substituted for arbitrary appointment. The choice would 
assuredly not fall on men who would do more mischief than have the 
holders of his Majesty’s commission. And there would be the pros- 
pect of better feelings than the suspicion and hostility, the endea- 
vour to circumvent, on the one side, and on the other to bribe or 
terrify, which now prevail. 

6. An organized plan, a permanent provision for emigration, 
is the final measure of our enumeration. <A portion of the re- 
sources of the community should be devoted to this purpose. There 
is no reason why emigration should be the solitary, irregular, 
painful, and perilous expatriation which it now is, It should be 
more like the colonization of the republics of antiquity. It should 
be considered as the locating of a portion of the nation elsewhere, for 
the common benefit of those who go and those who stay ; and be 
provided for accordingly from the common stock. Care should be 
taken to secure as far as possible to the colony, all the advantages 
of the mother country. The aversion with which emigration ts 
now regarded might thus be very much mitigated, probably oblite- 
rated altogether. There would be no need to seek the means of 
subsistence, beyond the outposts of civilized life. There would 
simply be a removal from a part of the country filled to its limits, 
to another part (the same in almost all that endears country) with 
limits so ample, as to allow indefinite expansion. Organized colo- 
nization is as the natural process in the growth of the tree, shoot- 
ing afar its spreading boughs ; and if now and then they strike an 
independent root in the soil, no matter, or rather so much the 
better; while isolated emigration is but the blowing about of 
broken twigs, and leaves, and blossoms, mostly to perish, though 
sometimes there may be a seed which after all its tossing finds a 
ee rest, and germinates, 

Were such a process as this adopted, the principle of the Poor 
Laws might be left untouched; as we would have it left, for it is 
as noble a principle, as ever legislation consecrated. It is, in our 
Opinion, good, that the law should recognise that every man who 
comes into the world has aright to his share of the world, so far 
at least as the means of subsistence go. The best mode of sus- 
taintog and administering that right, is another matter, We are 
not speaking of churchwardens and overseers, of parish rates and 
acts of parliament, but of principles, Society has a claim on the 
services of its members, and its members have a claim for support, 
so long as the common stock holds out. If one class of mankind 
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may say to another, ‘ We do not want your labour,’ that other class 
may retort, ‘ We do not want your idleness.’ An exclusive right 
of inheritance in the food-producing earth, and a right to the 
means of sustaining life; that is to say, private property and a 
poor law, are correlative principles. The one involves the other, 
It isas unjust as itis heartless, to tell starving men that there is no 
cover for them at Nature’s table. It frees them from the obliga- 
tion of respecting covers or seats, and legitimates a scramble. It 
is true that ‘property must be protected from plunder ;’ it is not 
less true that humanity must be protected from starvation. The 
last must is quite as potent as the first. Happily the same means 
tend to the accomplishment of both purposes. If the wealthy 
keep the principle of the poor laws always in view, there will be 
little occasion for it ever to come into practical operation. 

It has been long understood that Ministers were concocting some 
measure of Poor Law Reform. ‘They will probably lop off the 
grosser abuses, and nibble at the principle. That they will have 
wisdom and vigour enough to go to the root of the evil is beyond 
all hope. In fact they have already manifested their hostility to 
much of what we deem essential. A revision of the Corn Laws 
is got rid of, for the present session. ‘They have declared them- 
selves ready to resign sooner than remove the pressure of taxation 
from trade and industry to property. For free trade they may 
do something ; for the freedom of labour they have yet achieved, 
aud apparently meditated little. In Church Reform, their great 
points seem to be the commutation of tithes, and the abolition of 
pluralities. Probably they will allow dissenting ministers to marry 
their people in their own chapels, and bury them in the parish 
church-yard, by way of propitiating the denominations. But all 
this will do little towards rendering the Church a great national 
good. The taxes on knowledge they have resolved to retain. The 
Reform Bill is their god Terminus. The magistracy they could 
amend if they would. And on the only remaining topic, Emigra- 
tion, we see no reason to expect more than the timid, compromising, 
inefficient procedure, by which their whole policy is charac- 
terised., 

What hope, then, is there for the poor, and through them, for 
Society ? None , save that which Miss Martineau has indicated in 
the passage quoted from her preface, that the amelioration must 
sooner or later follow the exposure of the evil. ‘There we rest; 
hoton Whig patriotism, but on public opinion. And our gratitude, 
and that of the public, is due to Miss Martineau, for the ability 
and benevolence with which she has co-operated in making the 
Sy We look forward with interest to her exposition of the 

emedy, 

It is not, however, with perfect satisfaction that we regard this 
publication. We regret that Miss Martineau should have allowed 
fr Own attention, and that of the public, to be distracted from 
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her great work, before its completion. Whatever a life, which we 
hope will be prolonged, and a power of attainment and improve- 
ment, which we know to be great, may hereafter enable her to 
accomplish, it is yet obvious that for many years to come her fame 
and influence must rest upon the ¢ Illustrations of Political Eco- 
nomy.’ Ultimately, no doubt, that work will take its proper rank, 
without reference to the circumstances of its publication. — Its 
immediate utility cannot but be diminished by this undertaking; 
as this would have had more effect had it not appeared contempo- 
raneously, ‘The world will, in spite of evidence, rather doubt than 
adinire the ability with which both may be sustained. We 
regret also, that she has been led to what seems to us, an inap- 
propriate and injudicious application of her peculiar talent of 
illustrating a truth by fictitious narrative. In her other work, this 
talent is in its proper sphere. Her tales, true to nature and to 
history, do illustrate the principles of Political Economy. But in 
the operation of the Poor Laws, we have to deal with, not an 
abstract or general proposition, but a practical grievance. /Ve 
want to know the facts. It is inconvenient and unsatisfactory, to 
have them strung upon a thread of fiction. The writer's object 
is defeated ; the evil is not exposed; it is veiled: no one knows 
exactly where the certified mischief ends, and the fictitious 
adornment begins. What was wanted, was an arrangement of 
the most striking facts in the Reports of the Poor Law Com- 
missioners, with a judicious commentary. If, instead of more 
tales, her engagement will allow Miss Martineau to complete her 
work on ‘ Poor Laws and Paupers,’ in this manner, a much 
apa service will, we apprehend, be rendered to the public. 

or can we help still further regretting that Miss Martineau has 

consented to write, on subjects of this class, *‘ Under the superin- 
tendence of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge.’ 
That Society has long been losing the public confidence, which, 
as an independent writer, Miss Martineau was rapidly gaining. 
Her influence over those whom it is so important to instruct, the 
great body of the operative and producing classes, Is impaired 
by the coalition. The circulation of the Society's books ts chiefly 
amongst the trading classes. The suspicion into which it had 
previously fallen, has been deeply strengthened since the acces- 
sion of so many members of its Committee to political office. We 
believe the general opinion of the intelligent operatives throughout 
the country to be fairly expressed by the following resolutions, 
passed at a meeting of the Birmingham Mechanics’ Institution 
in July last. The discussion which terminated in their adoption 
had been provoked by an agent of the Society. 

FE tlre psy: is anxious to bear its testimony to « 
the Diffusion of Useful Kno “4 the publications of the ce tit 
cannot withhold neti now edge, abstractedly considered, ye ” 

$ opinion, that viewed in connexion with the tunes 
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in which we live, the works are but ill adapted to the present and 
immediate wants of the mass of the people—the labouring classes, who 
have little time or inclination for reading either elaborate treatises on 
the sciences, or works of a light and entertaining nature, whilst them- 
selves and families are surrounded by poverty and misery, produced by 
an irrational and vicious system of government. 

‘2. That it is of the utmost importance, both to individuals and to 
the community at large, that every man should acquire sound political 
information, and a knowledge of his rights and duties as a citizen of the 
state in which he lives; and that, therefore, the Society would have 
best consulted the interests of all classes, but particularly of the working 
class, by either publishing works calculated to supply this desideratum 
itself, or encouraging others to do so, by using its great power and 
influence to break down those barriers to political knowledge, which 
now exist in the shape of oppressive stamp taxes on newspapers, and 
unjust, odious, and tyrannical laws, prohibiting the publication of 
cheap political pamphlets. 


It would be difficult to disprove the truth-and justice of these 
resolutions, But that is not the question. We adduce them to 
show the light in which the Diffusion Society is regarded, and 
the consequent probability that, by her connexion with it, Miss 
Martineau may become a less efficient, because a less trusted, 
national instructor. The evil in part is already come upon her. 
She may arrest its progress ; she may, even yet, shake it off, and 
regain the position which she previously occupied ; but it must be 
by demonstrations which cannot be mistaken of her sympathy 
with the opinions and feelings, the wants and wishes of the people, 
as distinguished from, and opposed by, the timid and crooked 
policy of men who might have been the saviours of their country 
but for their almost incredible blunders, inconsistencies, and 
infatuation. Let her seize some early opportunity of doing this, 
a late one may come too late. 

We speak plainly, for there is a great public good at stake. 
We do not believe that, in political economy or politics, the 
people will become pupils in the Diffusion School. They dread 
cajolery in that quarter, and receive lessons from it as they would 
a moral or religious tract from Bartlett’s Buildings. For Miss 
Martineau to achieve the redemption of its character she should 
direct its management, and not merely write under its patronage. 
There is less hope for it than danger for herself; danger for that 
influence, so unaidedly and honourably acquired, which is a 
public trust, and its diminution a public calamity. We are 
anxious that her well-earned popularity should be unimpaired, 
for with her powers and _ principles, the benefits she might, and, 
We trust, will, confer upon the people are incalculable. 

An additional inducement to the suggestions which we have 
ventured thus frankly but respectfully to offer, may be found in 


me Article on Miss Martineau’s ‘ Lilustrations,’ _ which the 
‘0, 78, 2 
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last number of the ‘ Edinburgh Review’ commences—an article 
calculated to do her more injury than all the attacks to which she 
has been exposed. ‘The writer has totally mistaken, or misrepre- 
sented, her character. He looks at the wrong side of the tapestry, 
making shadows of the lights, and lights of the shadows. From 
his description the public are led to infer that she is une femme 
de téte evaltée, possessed with a riotous and runaway imagination, 
subject to ‘ intellectual fever,’ full of the ‘ inspiration of genius,’ 
which, according to the vulgar conception of it, he seems to think 
implies the lack of common-sense, and somewhat deficient in 
‘accurate observation, and patient thought.’ And on this de- 
scription are founded certain advices and criticisms, the tendency 
of which is as injurious as the premises are fallacious. The 
writer dislikes Miss Martineau’s independence, fears her energy, 
stands aghast at her consistency in following out a principle to its 
consequences, and, regarding her as a female Samson, would, 
under this pretext of fever, shear the locks in which lies her 
strength, take her from, and unfit her for, her high vocation, and 
send her to grind, blindly and uselessly, in the mill of Conservative 
Whiggism. 

Considerable familiarity with Miss Martineau’s productions has 
impressed us with a completely different notion of her mental 
character, from that sketched by the reviewer. We have often 
admired what he desiderates, her ‘ accurate observation and patient 
thought,’ but we have not seen in her any quality to which such 
terms as genius, inspiration, or imagination can be properly ap- 
plied. We use those terms in their genuine and loftiest sense; we 
mean by them the creative faculty which can ‘ call spirits from the 
vasty deep ;’ which in materials of stone or clay, worthless to an 
energy less plastic and divine, can mould the image of God and 
breathe into it the breath of life. Miss Martineau may be poet- 
ical, but she is not a poet. She does not create, but combine. And 
very extraordinary and efficient is her power of combination, as may 
be shown by a brief mention of the characteristics of her intellect. 

Phat accuracy of observation which has been so hastily denied 
her, we should be disposed to regard, though not the greatest, yet 
as the primal faculty of her mind. She has a keen eye, and its 


notices are preserved in a retentive memory. She never adopted 
Hamlet's resolution : 


* From the book and volume of my brain 

I'll wipe away all trivial fond records, 

All saws of books, all forms, all pressures past, 
That youth and observation copied there.’ 


They are all legible, though mixed with higher matter, and het 
recollection can ‘take in all, and verge enough for more.’ If any 
one will take the trouble to trace her, in her narrative publications 
especially, they will find, not invention, not creation, no armed 
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and plumed figure, springing from her own brain where it had been 
engendered, but materials that have come together, like the righte- 
ous into the kingdom of heaven, from the east and the west, from 
the north and the south. She acts on the old household maxim, 
‘Keep a thing for seven years, and you will find a use for it.’ 
She turns every thing to account; and herein is her skill, By that 
faculty of conception, which, some mouths ago, we described and 
endeavoured to illustrate as the characteristic of Sir Walter Scott, 
the great source of that power to charm which his writings pos- 
sess, She harmonizes all her materials, however incongruous or 
insignificant they might appear in themselves. By no modern 
writer except Scott, has this faculty been exhibited in a higher 
degree. She knows, that 
‘Mountains rise by grain on grain, 
Drops on drops compose the main;’ 

and she rears and spreads the mountains and oceans of her own 
fictitious scenery, on the principle which she taught the political 
unions to celebrate in the glorious chant from which those lines 
are quoted. Many of her sketches of character, her landscapes, 
her single scenes of human adventure or emotion, might be ad- 
duced as exhibitions, seldom surpassed, of the triumphs of this 
faculty. With her, and indeed the same thing might be said even 
of Scott himself, it does not seem to extend to the comprehension 
which is required for the harmonious and perfect construction of 
an entire story ; the whole is often deficient in that proportion and 
unity, which may be exemplified in many of the parts taken sepa- 
rately, But we see not why she should stop short ofthis; it is a 
power which may be acquired ; it is only a higher exercise of that 
Which she possesses. Whatever may be acquired, it seems from 
her past progress, as if she could acquire. 

Miss Martineau’s mind is essentially logical, capable of close 
and continued thought, and animated by singleness of heart in its 
pursuit of truth. This is the secret of most of the opinions which 
startled the Edinburgh Reviewer, and which he ascribed to a 
‘confident imagination,’ which ‘ must occasionally run wild in 
the paradise of its own conceptions.’ He talks of * rashness of 
assumption, extravagant enough, unless checked, to proceed to 
any lengths.’ Miss Martineau is not prone to rashness of assump- 
tion, but she is what such persons deem ‘ extravagant’ enough when 
guided by a sound principle, and a chain of undeniable deduction, 
‘to proceed to any lengths.’ Destroy the principle, or refute the 
logic, and she is ever willing to stop. If neither can be done, why 
should she stop? or any one else, except those who would stop 
reason and humanity for their own convenience? It was in the 
strength of a noble fearlessness, produced by the consciousness 
of her devotion to truth, and of her mental patience and precision 
i ascertaining it, that she came forward to expound to the oro 
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lation at large, those doctrines of political economy in which t 
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are so deeply interested. And the same spirit has stamped the 
highest worth on other of her productions, especially on her three 
theological essays, in which the highest powers of her mind are 
better displayed than in any of her more widely circulated works. 
The clear perception of a principle, the careful and faithful evolve- 
ment from it, of all its legitimate consequences, and the arrange- 
ment of those consequences, so that truth touches the heart, by 
its consistency, harmony, and beauty, may be seen in those essays 
so strikingly, as at once to determine the character of the author's 
mind. ‘To what we have said, there only remains to add, an 
improveability which from the time of her first appearance as a 
writer has been rapid and continuous; and which, with all her 
present talent and attainment, will, we trust, be long before it pauses 
or relaxes. These are her faculties, directed to purposes so high 
and beneficent, that the very circumstance of their direction Is 
almostentitled to be classed as a peculiarity in their construction. 
Of course we deprecate the advice, as much as we dispute the 
description, given by the Edinburgh Reviewer. He would have 
Miss Martineau ‘ recede from her monthly contract,’ and by 
breaking the continuity enfeeble the effect of her periodical les- 
sons. We would have her fulfil that mission in unimpaired sin- 
gleness of purpose and exertion. We know she is equal to that, 
whatever may be thought of her attempting more. He wants her 
to pause, and reconsider portions of the science of which she Is 
the professor; that is to say, some of his politico-economical doc- 
trines differ from those of the system which she has adopted. We 
know that she had diligently learned before she began to teach, 
and that the extent and accuracy of her information have only 
been disputed in a few trifling and incidental particulars, and in 
them not often successfully. He counsels her to ‘ submit her 
writings tosome dull friend,’ before their publication ; we beg of 
her only to let her dull friends see them afterwards, inasmuch as 
no friendliness can counteract the mischief of the dulness which, 
first mistaking her character and powers, will also, in all proba- 
bility, mistake the spirit of the times in which we live, and wish 
her to deal with a grown-up world, as if it were still in leading- 
strings. He tells her, that genius ‘ cannot move by clock-work, 
and therefore she ought to publish irregularly ; we tell her that 
her well-trained intellect does move with the precision and punc- 
tuality of clock-work, and that she will only disturb it by applying 
his patent regulator for the springs of genius. Because she occa- 
sionally glances from political economy to the higher topics of 
social morality, and the condition and prospect of humankind, he 
treats her as an enthusiast, soaring into what he calls a ‘ visionary 
empyrean,’ and calls for the cancelling of all such passages.‘ We 
ee peng saiolce in her further developing her opinions ns 
sabeua tude ie , eep concernment, little doubting that she wor 
words of truth and soberness.’ The critic, with 
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a simplicity worthy of Sir Roger de Coverly, plumes himself on 
being rather latitudinarian, on account of his doubts whether it be 
expedient to restrain opinion by law (p. 30.) ; we recommend him 
toquit the character of her critic, for that of her pupil, and he may 
find that she is as able to expound the rights of conscience as the 
rights of property, the principles of morality as those of prosperity, 
and can lecture not less ably on the causes of happiness than on 
the sources of wealth. 

We have said thus much because the public is interested, and 
strongly too, in the course pursued by those who minister to its 
entertainment and instruction. According to our own taste, it is 
somewhat premature at present to submit Miss Martineau’s intel- 
lectual and moral character to a public analysis, but we cannot 
quietly witness an attempt to do so, which tends, as appears to 
us, to mislead both herself and the public. The time will come 
for assigning her permanent rank amongst the writers of our 
age and nation; when not only her native faculties, but the dili- 
gence of her cultivation of them, the consistency of her career, 
the moral qualities of her literary achievements, and the extent 
of her benefactions to society, must all be strictly scrutinized and 
impartially estimated ; on that decision the future as well as the 
past must have its influence, perhaps a preponderating influence. 
May it be such as her warmest admirers anticipate in their most 
Sanguine moments. 





PROPOSAL FOR A NATIONAL COLLEGE OF LANGUAGE. 


Ir has been said, that one of the severest punishments entailed 
upon those persons who are addicted to the vice of lying, 1s not 
being believed even when they speak the truth. Even thus, the lavish 
waste of a nation’s resources, so recklessly pursued for a long term 
of years byan interested and improvident faction, who held the reins 
of government without responsibility, will work still further evil, in 
the necessary revulsion which must come after it. He who has 
been a spendthrift in his youth, and has wasted his substance in 
riotous living, not uncommonly becomes a miser in his age, and 
denies himself even the necessaries of existence. ‘The English 
nation, having seen that a bad government and profusion have con- 
stantly gone together, have gradually acquired the notion, that 
economy and good government must be synonymous ; that the M.P. 
who will promise to vote for all that is cheapest, must thereby 
make sure of all that is wisest. Unfortunately, the disposition to 
acquire property at the public expense is so prevailing a vice in 
public men, and one in which they are so often but too successful, 
that it will keep up the suspicions of the people for a great length 
pe time, and their urgent clamours for economy will degene- 
rate into parsimony in really useful things, upon which the econo- 
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mical alterations are generally made to operate first, as we have 
seen in the case of the pensions which were taken away from the 
members of the Literary Fund, granted by the fourth George, while 
large annual sums were continued for far less creditable purposes. 
It is not that the people at large are disposed to be mean, but that 
they have a disposition to resist chicanery; that they do not like 
to be imposed upon; and a considerable interval of good and 
honest government must elapse, before a healthy confidence will 
be generated, before they will conceive it possible, that taxes may 
be collected from them, and then applied only to purposes im- 
portantly connected with the welfare of the whole nation. They 
have seen so many promising public works and plans dege- 
nerate into mere jobs for the benefit of individuals, that they can- 
not yet believe in the possibility of such things being executed in 
good faith, or for the profit of the community. Only through the 
perfect responsibility of the rulers, can confidence be made to exist 
between them and the people they rule over. Every wise and 
benevolent man most earnestly desires that such a conclusion may 
be brought to bear as speedily as possible, in order to put an end 
to the tedious and revolting discussions of party politics, by which 
human advancement is retarded, both in physical comfort, moral 
worth, and the embellishments of knowledge, which might be made 
to add so largely to the stock of human happiness. 

If the enjoyment of human life were made to consist only in 
animal sense—eating, drinking, sleeping, and the propagation of 
the species—such a Sardanapalian system might be arranged with 
but little difficulty, and without the necessity of very intellectual 
managers ; but the day for such coarse enjoyments is passing away, 
and in the boundless sources of pleasure, which the intense energy 
of the human mind is opening to us, the pleasures of sense are 
regarded rather as matters of necessity, than of enjoyment. The 
people at large are becoming capable of intellectual pleasures of 
a high class, and they need intellectual rulers, in order that all 
external things on which physical comfort depends, shall be made,to 
conform to the altered condition of their minds. — It is grievous to 
think how much money has been unprofitably wasted in wars, which 
might have been usefully employed to enlarge the sphere of human 
knowledge, in innumerable branches, which might have been eter- 
nally profitable to the human race. Instead of the great intellects 
of the world wasting their energies in desultory labours, in many 
cases unprofitable, for want of assistance, and in others deprived 
of the results by the necessity of toiling for the supply of coarse 
food, necessary for maintaining a bare existence,—instead 
of this, the united endeavours of many might have been concen- 
trated, to produce a gigantic effect in knowledge and learning, just 
as artists and men of science have combined to produce changes 
in the physical world, such as in former days would have been 
pronounced the work of magic. When the extension of knowledge 
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amongst the mass of the community, shall have rendered the con- 
stant and abundant supply of food and necessaries for all, a matter 
of mathematical certainty, there will no longer exist any nervous 
wincing under the pressure of taxes. All contributions will be 
cheerfully paid, when the payers shall be satisfied, that they will be 
usefully appropriated for the public benefit. The mere accumu- 
lation of property is not its own reward, and in proportion as peo- 
ale shall become more intelligent, they will be inclined to promote 
useful and beautiful public works, rather than private ostentation. 
The Greeks of old did so, and neither physically nor mentally will 
the modern Anglo-Saxons be found inferior to them, when their 
hidden talents shall be efficiently drawn forth. 

When that day shall arrive, and it may, perchance, be nearer 
than we deem, we may hope to see glorious learning assume the 
place and the estimation which is fitted for it ; we may hope to see 
it pursued for its own sake, and not as a mere vehicle of traflic for 
the sake of what it may produce in the market; we may hope to 
see men who tread the paths of useful learning and science, pro- 
vided for at the public expense, instead of the drones and slug- 
gards who at present cumber and render worthless to so great an 
extent all our public institutions ; we may hope that many a noble 
head and heart fitted for great undertakings, will be relieved from 
the drudgery of unprofitable toiling for a bare existence, and be 
left in leisure and comfort, to pursue those studies which tend to 
promote the welfare of mankind. Each man has his vocation 
which secures him a living, save only the student. ‘The misery 
of this has been well depicted of late by a self-taught mechanic, 
whose mental powers have burst the bonds of poverty.* ‘ Oh! 
how he feels the depth, the keenness of his curse! Who shall 
portray a want like his? Come, ye poets, with your vivid personi- 
fications, depict me the poor student’s want! Want of interest, 
want of purse, want of friend, want of hope—to want which is to 
starve.’ The writer who seeks only to please the taste of the 
public for the time being, without regarding their welfare, is sure 
of an abundant compensation. ‘The student, the result of whose 
labours forms an important item in the welfare of mankind, is left 
to endure the gnawing pangs of want, because he understands not 
the process of turning his fellow-creatures to his own account. 
Many men might be pointed out, who, after contributing largely 
to the advance of physical science, have been reduced to a state of 
beggary, not owing to vice, but to that peculiar constitution of 
mind, which left no room for the exercise of selfishness. 

One of the wants of literature, which is as yet unsupplied, is a 
history of the world from the time that written language was first 
used ; for, beyond that time it would be profitless to travel into the 
dim chaos of tradition. An universal dictionary of language 


* Samuel Downing, Cabinet-maker. Mechanics’ Magazine, 
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would be the history of the world, and a history free from all 
the fictions and misrepresentations in which history has ever yet 
been clothed by designing partisan writers. ~ Scarce,a history 
exists, in which internal evidence may not be found of wilful 
falsehood from interested motives; and it would be unreasonable 
to expect any thing else, for few writers are calm philosophers, 
and if they were, it is no easy matter to procure correct informa- 
tion as to the acts of human beings, even on the spot where they 
occur. If we take up six newspapers published yesterday, we 
shall probably find six different versions of the same fact, as for ex- 
ample, that a carriage and horses were overset at the turning of 
a street corner, and a shop-window dashed in, whereby several 
persons were killed. The names of the persons, and the number 
of them, and the injuries of which they died, may probably 
be misstated ; but that is of little consequence; we know, and those 
who come after us will know, that carriages, and horses, and 
shop-windows, and streets, were things in use at the period of 
the accident. In reading the account of the battle of Pavia, it 
is of little importance whether Francis surrendered to Pescara, 
or Pescara to SReideies but it is of importance to know what kind 
of armour, and weapons, and tents, and clothing were in use, 
and what kind of food was eaten, for thereby we can form an 
accurate estimate how far human art, and to some extent how 
far human civilization, had advanced. Sir Robert Walpole was 
accustomed to consider history as romance, and he was perhaps 
not very far from the truth, as history has hitherto been written ; 
but the history of words must be true history, for names would 
never have been given to things, unless the things had previously 
existed ; names would as little have been given to the qualities of 
the human mind, unless those qualities had existed, and had been 
discovered. The history of language is the history of moral and 
physical science, it is the history of every source of consciousness 
of all that we know, of all upon which we can communicate our 
thoughts to each other. By the analysis of language, we can 
ascertain the probability of facts, as well as their possibility ; we 
can detect interpolations in history, as the forgery of a document 
was proved by the posterior date in the wire-mark of the paper. 
We can get absolutely at the moral and physical condition of any 
human beings, at any given period, by studying the lan- 
guage they used at that period. By possessing a list of the 
furniture of an ancient house, and a list of the furniture of a 
modern house, we can ascertain the exact progress which has 
been made in personal comforts. In an ancient house, andirons 
or dogs were the furniture of a fire-place. In a modern one, 4 
register stove with a poker, tongs, and shovel, is in use. ‘This, 
even if we knew no other fact thereto pertaining, would be suffi- 
cient for a careful analyzer to trace the change from wood fuel 
to coal, and the immense train of new inventions consequent 
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upon the working of coal-mines.* The words of a language, 
which indicate things, excite the ideas as to what purposes those 
things were used, for and go through the whole range of circum- 
stances which influence human character —climate, locality, 
government, and all their results. If people wear garments of 
cotton or silk, as national materials, it is an evidence of a mild 
climate ; if they wear garments of wool, it is an evidence of a 
coldone. From the similarity of many words, in most languages, 
it seems highly probable, that all languages had one common 
origin, and by tracing each one upwards, something like a result 
might probably be attained, with certainty in written language, 
and with much satisfactory collateral evidence, in oral language. 
Let us imagine the case of two tribes of wild men placed in sepa- 
rate portions of a fine country, with the same animals, the same 
natural productions, the same scenery ; and, in short, with all 
surrounding physical objects of a similar class, in each locality. 
Let us suppose each tribe to commence without a language, and 
gradually to form one as they advanced in life, each tribe without 
the knowledge of its neighbour’s existence. Is it not probable, 
that the words they would invent would be nearly alike in both 
cases, as well as the construction of the language ? It is more 
than probable! Throughout Europe the infantine language for 
mother is ‘ Mamma.’ At the time of the discovery of Peru, the 
natives there used the same word for the same thing. In fact, 
it is the earliest sound an infant uses, and the simplest, the dif- 
ferent inflections of it serving to express either pain or pleasure. 
The names given to natural sounds usually resemble the sounds 


* Few persons would suppose that the following words were all cognates; yet they 
would seem so. Pen, a fold or enclosure. Pound, for cattle. Pen, a quill. Pen, a 
rocky headland. Paen, a trennel or ¢ree-nail, i.e. a wooden nail. Penna, the Latin 
word for wing. Pent-huuse. Vane, a weathercock, Fan, a lady’s toy. Pane, of 
glass. Fane, atemple. Pin, for clothes. Penetrate. Penetraha. 

The whole of these words, and many others from the same root have reference to 
penning up or enclosing. Pen, a fold, 1s an enclosure. ‘ound is an enclosure. /’en, 
a quill, is equivalent to the Latin word penna, a wing, which pens up or encloses a por- 
tion of atmospheric air, during the flight of a bird. Pen, a rocky headland, encloses 
a portion of water like a wall or fence. Pentland, means land pent up by water. 
Paen, a trennel or ¢ree-nail for a ship, is used to pin or pen up the planks, 1. e. enc/ose. 
In the olden time, the word free was used to express wood. Thus, in the ballad of 
* Auld Maitland,’ occurs the line— 


‘ And on his briest-bane brak a (ree ;’ 
1. @. shivered a lance. Pent-house is a house pent or penned up, i. e. enclosed : 
‘ Fitz-Eustace heart was closely pent.’ 


Vane encloses or partitions a portion of air. Fan does the same. /Vind, ventus, is 
that whieh encloses or enfulds or turns round the earth. To wind thread, is to en- 
close something within it. Wind (the atmosphere) is wound about us, and is most 
probably the etymon of the whole family. A pane of glass enc/osesan apartment. A 
Sane is an enclosed temple. Pin seems to fasten, i.e. it encloses or closes. To 
penetrate is to enter an enclosure. Penetralia are enclosed recesses. It may be 
hecessary to mention that p, v, and fare convertible letters. It would be a more 
practicable matter than is generally suspected, to trace language up to a common 


origin, 
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themselves. The sound caused by the combustion of gases in the 
atmosphere, is called tonitru, donner, trueno, tonnerre, thunder, 
by diferent nations, and each word has a resemblance to the 
actual sound. Tone, and tongue, are probably cognates of the 
same root. The sound emitted by asnake, we call a hiss. This 
is merely an imitative name. In Spanish, the word is silbo, but 
the hissing sound is therein kept up. The Latin mugire, and 
the moo-cow of children and nursery-maids, both resemble in 
sound the lowing of black cattle. The sheep bleats, the pigeon 
coos, the dog barks, the wolf howls, the cat mews, the bird 
whistles, the lion roars. Are not the words bleating, cooing, 
barking, howling, mewing, whistling, and roaring, all key-notes 
to the different sounds the various animals give forth? These 
examples might be multiplied if needful, as the whir of a par- 
tridge, the crow of a cock, &c. 

The word bucanier is now synonymous with pirate or sea- 
robber. We know the origin of the term historically ; but if we 
had not known it, the word itself affords the means of getting at 
the fact. The original bucanters were hunters of swine, the flesh 
of which they dried by heat, and being cruelly oppressed by the 
Spaniards, they sallied forth from the island of Tortuga, and 
took to sea-robbing for a livelihood. But if we had lost the his- 
tory of the origin of these men, we might have traced it by the 
analysis of the name, which in the root, bucan, is synonymous 
with the Anglo-Saxon bacan, signifying, to dry by heat, that is, 
to smoke, which is the process of preparing bacon, so that buca- 
niers are, in reality, baconeers, or bacon makers. 

In the Spanish language, a hat, or covering for the head, Is 
called a sombrero, literally a shader. In German, a hat is called 
a Aut, which is equivalent to our hood or hut, signifying a cover. 
Does not this distinctly mark the difference of climate, when in 
one case only a shade is required, and in the other a roof? 

The word road signifies a portion of ground ridden over. A 
path signifies a portion of ground passed over by foot-passengers. 
Therefore, in whatever language a word equivalent to road may 
be found, it is a proof that those who used it possessed beasts of 
burden, and most probably beasts and vehicles of draught. The 
Spaniards say Camino de rodaje, meaning wheel-road. In the 
German language, rad signifies a wheel, and is evidently equiva- 
lent to the Latin radius. Rayed signifies starting from a centre, 
as the rays of the suti, or the spokes of awheel. In countries 
where there are no wheel-carriages, there are no rvads properly 
so called, but merely bridle paths or foot-paths. 

The word wedding is derived from the Anglo-Saxon wad or wed, 
signityinga pledge, namely, the ring. A Scotch mortgage, i.e. death 
a. is called a wadset, i. e. a pledge given. Therefore, par- 

‘amentary candidates are wrong in supposing pledges to be new 
things. They are somewhat older than the practice of applicants 
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for office being clothed in white robes to signify their purity ; 
which practice, if used in the present day, would perchance be 
esteemed hypocritical. 

The names of localities, at least old localities, for the most part 
indicate the nature. ‘Thus, wherever the name of a place ends 
in wick, or wich, there will always be found a stream, or spring, 
close at hand. Northwich has salt springs. Namptwich, Droit- 
wich, Middlewich, Greenwich, Hampton-wick, Wike-ham, and 
various others, will be found near streams or springs. Whenever 
the names of localities end in ham, it means village, or town, i.e. 
a collection of dwellings, probably equivalent to the word home. 
The etymology of Birmingham has puzzled many people. | 
think it may be thus explained. A few miles from it there is a 
town called West Bromwich, i.e. West Broom Wick, a spring, or 
stream, westward, where broom grew. Birmingham, therefore, 
isin reality, Broom Wick Ham; so that the vulgar pronuncia- 
tion, Brummagem, is, in truth, the most correct. Many names 
of individuals are of territorial derivation. Thus Bentham is 
Bent-Ham, i. e. a village near the bent, or constructed of bent, a 
word signifying rushes, which were possibly so named, from the 
fact that the stems of that plant usually bend downwards. One 
of the characters in Old Mortality, is a field-preacher, named 
Bide-the-bent, i. e. bide in the bent, or dwell in the rushes, like 


Bessie Bell and Marie Gray, 
They were two bonnie lasses ; 

They built a house in yon bourne brae, 
And covered it o’er wi rushes, 


Rushes usually grow near burns or bournes, i. e. brooks. In the 
old ballad of Otterbourne, i. e. the Olter’s brook, there is a stanza 
to the purpose— 


They lighted down on Otterbourne 
Among the bent sae brown ; 


That is to say, they alighted at the Olter stream, amongst the 
ripe rushes. The word Beer, in Hebrew, signifies water or stream, 
as Beer-sheba, the water of Sheba. It is probably connected with 
the English words beer and burn or bourne. 

The word hurst, which is common in many parts of a 
means a spot of ground ornamented with trees, as Lyndhurst, 
1. e. the plantation of linden or lime-trees. Chester and cester, 
wherever they may be found, indicate a Roman castrum or 
camp. Ton or Town means a house, or number of houses, 
enclosed by a wall or fence. The fords all speak for them- 
selves, as places or towns situated on rivers or streams. Stead, 
means place, as Hampstead, i. e. the site of the ham, or vil- 
lage. Keep steady ! means, keep in one place. Combe means 
corn-market, Wel speaks for itself. Ley or lea, or leigh, i, e. lye, 
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means plain. Field is a cleared space where the timber has been 
felled. Worth most probably means property, or possession. 
Bury, borough, and burgh, are synonymes with burrow,* i. e. a 
place of security. Burn and brook are synonymes. Stowe 
means store, as Chepstow,f i. e. market-store. Mond is mound, 
or mount. ithe means quay. Stoke probably means stock, 
a market-cross or pillar set up as a mark. Den indicates a spot 
which has been the resort of robbers or wild beasts. Del and 
dale are synonymes. Stone bridge, mouth, wood, heath, wall, 
castle, are sufficiently familiar terms. Font is either fountain, or 
place of baptism. /Vade is equivalent to ford. Lowe signifies a 
fire, as a smith’s forge. Beach is the converse of cliff; as a 
boundary for water. Ness, i. e. nose, means a point projecting 
into the water. TZry and free are synonymes. Ridge, moor, 
grove, stairs, yard, wash, fold, end, port, stable, church, cot, all 
explain themselves. Sey and mere are synonymes, indicating a 
lake, or pool of water. Creech seems to be the synonyme of 
creek. Holl means a knoll covered with trees. Lake, mill, head, 
grave, gate, need no explanation. Coln, or colne, as Lincoln, 
Colney-Hatch, the river Colne, are probably equivalent to the 
German cologne, meaning colony, i. e. settlement or patch of 
dwellings. These examples comprise nearly the whole of the 
terminations of English localities, of Saxon and Roman origin. 
They have been cited to show how much historic knowledge lies 
in mere names. Where the meanings are difficult of attainment, 
the simple process is, to take a number of places whose termina- 
tion is similar, and then compare the localities ; a result will then 
be got at, just as Napoleon succeeded in striking a required object, 
by bringing many pieces of cannon to bear on it at once. 

In most countries, the ancient local names will be found in- 
dicative of the localities. In Spain and Spanish America it is so. 
In Germany it is so. In England it has been so. In Greece it 
was sO, witness Thermopyle. But amongst the modern Anglo- 
Saxons the practice has been disused. We are accustomed to 
laugh at the Americans, but if we look at the strange names given 
to country residences, especially in the neighbourhood of London ; 
if we look at the strange names given to rows of houses, fantasti- 
cally called groves and terraces, we shall find that the Americans 
may easily retort upon us. In settling new towns over the surface 
of a level, and for the most part wooded country, where there is 
little variety of natural objects, the Americans have, to distinguish 
one from another, been accustomed to give them names formed 
by adding the French word ville to the surname of the founder. 


* Burrow is, it is true, a place of security underground, The original burgus, 4 
fewer, was also a place of security. In this case it is the purpose, not the locality 
which gives the name. 

_ + Chep is synonymous with cheap, or market. Thus we have East Cheap, Cheap 
side. Sir John Falstaff went to East Cheap to buy a saddle. To cheapen is to 
market. A chapman is a marketer or buyer or seller, 
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Thus, the Southern and Western territories are overrun with 
Villes. But in the Western part of the State of New York there 
is agreat variety in the nomenclature. Some few of the remark- 
able and noble-sounding Indian names, indicative of localities, 
have been preserved, but for the most part they have been exter- 
minated, to make room for others, which in the opinion of gentle- 
men like Mr. Zerobbabel L. Hoskins, ‘ sounded more sweetly in 
the mouth, like volcano ;’ and which might moreover look well 
on the outside of a letter. On taking up the map of York State, 
we are somewhat surprised to find the names of classic cities and 
countries: thickly planted. Troy, and Utica, and Rome, and 
Syracuse, and Skaneateles, and Schenectady, and Canajoharie, 
and Peru, and Geneva, and Homer, and Ovid, are all to be found 


in strange contiguity with Rochester and a minor family of 


Villes. 1 once asked how the swarm of classic names hap- 
pened to be collected, and was informed that the surveyor who 
laid out the lots for sale, understoood the science of land-mea- 
suring remarkably well, but, not being otherwise endowed, found 
himself at a loss for names for his localities. A classical 
dictionary happened to be at hand, and he christened them out 
of it. Hada Bible been at home they would all have been 
Christian or Hebrew names. A book of geography came in, 
towards the close, and helped out. The villes all indicate indi- 
vidual settlements, whose owners were anxious to immortalize 
their names, not always studying how ¢ sweet they might sound 
in the mouth.’ Troy is the most appropriately christened, for 
it is situated on a level spot of land, with a river in front, and a 
mount Ida at a short distance, on the top of which there is a kind 
of wind-mill looking building, for tea-drinking. The Spaniards, 
in Southern America, have rarely fallen into these absurdities. 
Almost all their names are indicative of localities, and they have 
mostly preserved the Indian names. ‘There is to be sure a 
town of Asia, and a London, and a Bethlehem, and a Guada- 
loupe, and a Portugal, but such things are scarce. Even in the 
Pampas, where from the sameness of the-locality there has been 
a difficulty of naming, they have given as few personal or acci- 
dental names as possible. The most absurd are, Tiger’s Head, 
Three Crosses, Cane Cross, and Dead Friar. Most others in- 
dicate localities. Let it be not supposed that in the foregoing 
etymologies I profess any thing approaching to perfect accuracy. 
[am quite conscious that the process whereby | have arrived at 
such conclusions, requires to be verified in many ways, after a 
fashion, which profound learning only could accomplish. Iam 
doubtless Wrong in many derivations ; but my object is, to endea- 
Vour to make clear to the general reader, that there is high utility 
in etymology, a study which has been too commonly scofled at. 
Professing no learning, I can yet see the value of learning, and 
would wish, so far as possible, to awake in my readers the same 
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conviction. I shall be rejoiced, if any one will take the trouble to 
correct my errors. My life hitherto has been one of more action 
than study. 

Some of those persons who consider * meat, clothes, and fire,” 
to be the end of human existence, will perhaps ask, what all this 
has to do with human happiness. I will not endeavour to answer 
those whom it is hopeless to expect to convince, for, like the 
caliph Omar, they would be burners of libraries, but | speak to 
those who recognise in all knowledge a constant tendency to make 
human beings ‘show likest gods.’ I call on all those who love 
glorious learning for its own sake, and not for its value in the 
market, to aid in promoting those arrangements, which may give 
to learning the same impulse, the same facilities, that have been 
given to the production of physical enjoyments. On the latter, 
the joint aid of large capital and extensive cooperation has been 
brought to bear, but learning has been left to struggle on, fre- 
quently in want, and mostly in a state of isolation. ‘The know- 
ledge of what has gone by, is most useful for the purposes of 
comparison. Experience makes fools wise. We still need to 
trace back the track by which human beings have gained their 
present elevation. We have still to learn their actual progress, 
and it is only by becoming acquainted with the history of all 
languages, that we can get at facts, stripped of prejudice. — It is 
time that the work were commenced upon a systematic method. 
It is time to remove the disgrace from ‘‘merry England,” that, 
with all her immense resources, she has yet done less public 
service to the advancement of human knowledge than an obscure 
German court, Existing means are in abundance misapplied, 
and devoted to unworthy purposes; but even if they did not 
exist, they should be produced by the sacrifice of less useful 
things. The property which is wasted in one year by the 
i snc of a single city, in feasting only, might serve for the 
endowment of a college of universal language, in which the 
professors of all languages might meet together, and work in 
concert, beginning at the beginning. No single man can acquire 
a knowledge of all languages, and even if he could, the very fact 
would possibly be a proof of a deficiency of reasoning powers. 
Many of the greatest linguists have been little more than a species 
of interpreters. The fair-haired and blue-eyed natives of Ham- 
burgh have this quality in perfection. They are constantly met 
with, speaking and writing with fluency six or seven languagues ; 
and they are the best possible material out of which merchants’ cor- 
responding clerks are formed; but I have never remarked in them 
the higher qualities of acuteness and judgment. But professors, who 
study a single language, usually apply themselves to it from liking, 
and are acquainted with all the minutie. They work con amore. In 
addition to one or two professors of each language, there should 
be several men of wand judgment in the quality of supervisors 
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and comparers, who would not be swayed by the enthusiasm 
which has carried many etymologists away from the truth in their 
exclusive admiration for their favourite language. With such an 
arrangement of labourers and directors, classification and beneficial 
result would be certain. ‘The process would probably be as 
follows. For example, the whole of the qualities and properties 
of the human body would be set down in a list in English, and 
each professor would set to work to give the corresponding words 
in other languages, with all their cognates, and as far as could be 
ascertained from books, or in other methods, the dates at which 
they first occurred. The names of physical bodies in a natural 
state might follow after the same method, and then the objects of 
human invention, with their descriptions ; after that the qualities 
ofthe human mind. It is clear that such a work would be the 
history of the world, and an unerring comparison of the progress 
of all nations. It would be a most glorious thing for a nation to 
pride itself upon. But it should not be merely a sedentary plan ; 
travellers and men of science ought also to be attached to it; the 
world has been ransacked for the objects of physical science, why 
should not mental science have the same chance? Mental 
Humboldts should go forth, and a British public would be found, 
when rightly directed, far more efficient patrons of knowledge 
than a king of Prussia. Dr. Bowring has been sent forth, at the 
public expense, to ascertain how foreigners keep their accounts. 
France has penetrated into Egyptian mysteries by means of her 
learned men ; why should England be last in the race? Shall it 
be said that Englishmen have been wholly occupied with the 
science of money getting and money saving, and have taken no 
thought for the mental improvement of mankind? Shall it be 
said that they jeoparded men’s lives in the pursuit of a passage by 
the North Pole for the purposes of traffic, and grudged opening 
their purses to achieve the discovery of the origin of the first 
dawning of mind ? 

‘A job, a job, I smella job!’ some zealous disciple of economy 
will cry out. Not so fast, good economist! I, as well as yourself, am 
a hater of jobs, and by way of security, we will adopt a system of 
perfect responsibility for the new college. In the first place, men 
of real learning are no worshippers of the ‘ golden calf.’ All they 
require is, decent subsistence, and when very enthusiastic, only a 
bare subsistence. Three to four hundred pounds per annum 
would probably be all that would be required for each person, and 
they might be attached to such an establishment as the British 
“useum. It is certain that the greater portion would be indus- 
trious, enthusiastic labourers, and if some were appointed by inte- 
rest, if they were not efficient, they would soon be discovered, b 
the fact of all being obliged to work in concert. The whole would 
be stopped, and it would be the interest of the industrious to get 
them expelled. There could be no dozing over the work, or enjoy- 
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ment of the salary, without giving an equivalent. The results of 
their labours would be published annually, and would be open to 

ublic criticism, the best guardian against imposition. To those 
who object to the utility of such an establishment, I beg to remark, 
that whoever attempts to enter upon the study of moral or physical 
science, is immediately obliged to resort to the meaning and origin 
of words. 1 would remind them also, that many of the sanguinary 
struggles which have at times impeded the progress of human 
knowledge, have been founded in names and words, the import of 
which has not been even understood by the disputants. Liberty 
and rights, and the endless variety of sects in religion, have given 
rise to endless quarrels almost entirely for want of being defined. 
Dictionary is a word which implies a knowledge of the use and 
meaning of language. Let any man take up Johnson’s English, 
or Webster’s American Dictionary, and ask himself if either be 
what it professes to be. ‘The first got its fame by being a book- 
selling scheme. The last was the work of a man who had not 
heeded the advice of the eastern dervish, ‘ Begin nothing, of which 
thou hast not considered the end!’ For a single man to profess to 
give a history of human language, is about as absurd as the decla- 
ration of the German student mentioned by Goethe, who declared 
at eighteen, that his mind was perfect, and that he should forth- 
with set about the task of enlightening the whole world. 

Junius Repivivus, 





AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF PEL. VERJUICE. 
CHAPTER II. 


Grapnel. If you approve him, lock within your thoughts 
The knowledge: venture not to speak at what 
You hold him ;—that will warrant him to slip 
The curb; and like a frolic colt he'll fling 
His heels at random: in his wanton sport 
He'll kick his master—naught like whip and bit 
To teach a boy his paces. 
Schoolmasier. You are wise. 
Grapnel, By such a training, he'll be likewise wise, 
Such was my schooling—What am I? ha, ha! 
Oxp Pay, (not in Sir. W. Scott's Collection.) 


‘Tus child is father of the man!’ Is he so? When the poet set 
this down, I deem he lacked alittle of the true inspiration. He was 
‘ suiting his action to the word.’ He found the man, but made the 
child himself; or he found the child, and made the man accordingly ; 
or else his man was a rare creature, and had passed through a very 
unusual process in childhood and boyhood up to manhood. 

‘ The child the father of the man!’ Is the fawn the father of the 
wolf or fox? Is the snow-drop the father of the thorn ? the mimosa 
father of the holly? Is the muscadel the father of the crab? Neither 
morally nor physically do I retain a resemblance to my original self. 
Would any one who looks on my external animality believe that this 
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rough, jagged, and engrained visage; this kinked, knotted, ridged, and 
corrugated forehead; these shrivelled, parchment-covered cheeks ; 
this skin, which hangs pendulously loose and indented, like a collapsed 
pudding-bag; this coarse neck, of pounded brick-dust colour and 
texture; this mass which starts a million confused points out of my 
head, an untwisted and entangled hayband, are transformations of a 
thing so girlishly complexioned, and mawkishly delicate ; so effemi- 
nately milk-soppy, that it was a subject of scoff for his playmates, of 
contemptuous jest to his elders, and a source of counselling punish- 
ment in the hands of the guides of his boyhood? Yes, yes, it is true, 
my effeminate appearance I was taught to regard as criminal, or a 
‘ yisitation’—bless the word! Oh! but this was to humble me; was I 
not humble enough, then? Why, I was a beggar, and something 
occurred each day to fix the knowledge that I was a beggar in my 
memory. What more did they require? Yes, 1 endeavoured to 
give the smooth, glossy ringlets which hung over my brow and down 
my neck the appearance of a ragged thrum mop, for they were matters 
of bitter mockery, and of a suspicion, a charge of conceit and young 
lady attention to their ornamental culture. My whole person was a 
fountain of keen grief to me, and I shunned a looking-glass, lest it 
should show a reflection which I hated. Oh, faith, I may doat and 
gloat on a mirror now. Why, I was transparent; you might look 
through me, and see all the workings of my thoughts and feelings, as 
you see a hive of bees under a glass case; my thoughts and feelings 
were equally busy, and ever at work. I withered under a repulse— 
I writhe under one still; for what difficulty I have in prevailing on 
myself to make an advance God knows, and no one else dreams that 
it is any thing but a very easy matter to me. I shrank even in anti- 
cipation of a frown. I know well that I am exposing myself to mdi- 
cule by this confession. Be it so. I once should have fled into the 
covert of darkness or solitude, to conceal the shame with which I 
burned when a scoff dropped upon my ears. I return it now with 
fiery scorn. You have seen the passing clouds, reflected in shadows, 
float along the green fields and undulating corn? So did my young 
emotions pass across my brow, and left no hollow, rent, or streak, till 
cloud after cloud was compelled violently back into the heaven of 
thought, and so changed that heaven to hell. It was nature’s healthy 
breeze that rolled the clouds as they floated over the verdure, and as 
they sailed along they let fall their freshening rain upon it; but now 
they were dashed back to accumulate in dense, black, and heavy 
masses, till, with a pestilential change, they had collected and grown 
into the hurricane’s strength and fury, and down they rushed to 
devastate. Ah! I know what I felt in my boy days will be despised 
as excess of morbid sensitiveness, but I think all are naturally so 
Sensitive till corrupted into ‘ manliness.’ I remember once laughing 
and sobbing hysterically with joy, on seeing my father after an in- 
terval of separation, and I received an open-handed blow on the 
cheek (not from him) to teach me to be ‘more of a man. I was 
seven years of age then. This is the process by which boys are 
taught that intractable, sulky doggedness which distinguishes the 

manly English boy’ from all others on the civilized globe’s surface ; 


° pees and gentleness, an affectionateness of disposition in a boy 
" QF 
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at school, are invariably the butts of ridicule to his companions, and 
his days and minutes would be all misery but for his own self-sustaining 
kindness; however, his companions commonly succeed in teaching 
him a little of their ‘ manliness.’ These things are results of the 
system, which, in its profound wisdom, crushes the affections and 
passions instead of guiding them. Why, I should have become an 
incarnate fiend by this time if I had not turned myself out of * the 
world,’ or I should have mounted one of the many, tle thousands of 
gibbets it has erected, by way of finger-posts. But ‘I carry up and 
down a discontented and repining spirit.’ Do I, indeed! Hark, sir 
reader; I have had no dinner to-day, I had none yesterday, I shall 
fare as sumptuously to-morrow, although I shall walk twenty-two 
miles for the poor chance of earning one for the next day, and if the 
weather of this day continue, a sweltering walk I shall have ; (this 
is Tuesday, May 7, 1833, and a blazing day it is;) yet I shall be as 
cheerful as if I drove to an inn with carriage and four, and landlord, 
landlady, and a troop of waiters, &c. ran out bobbing and curtsying 
in their best bibs and tuckers, to show their servility. Against my 
dining there is a persuasive argument—I am positively too poor to 
pay for a dinner ; a good jest this, reader, is it not? And don’t you 
think Iam a base and contemptible fellow? I have no money to pay 
_foradinner! Yet I am as contented, and I think much happier, (as 
far as that matter affects me,) as is the owner of the great house and 
park which I see across the valley from the back parlour window of 
the Griffin at Danbury, in Essex, at this present writing. I have 
perilled the charges of a crust of bread and cheese; my pipe is in my 
mouth, my pen is in my hand, and I am much more contented than 
he is, for at this moment he, probably, is perplexed as he endeavours 
to trim his conscience into the shape that shall fit the ‘ay’ or ‘ no 
which he has determined to give at the close of this evening’s battle 
of the tongues in St. Stephen’s chapel. Conscience is as ‘ aisy as an 
ould glove’ to some of the battlers; it will twist into any shape. It 
is the mansion of Sir John Tyrrel which I see yonder ; hitherwards, 
in the valley, is another hugeous house, the residence or property of 
one of his kith or kin. Danbury Park lies a point on my larboard 
bow; ahead of me, at the extremity of the beautiful vale which 1s 
robed in green and silver, and looks love and fertility, distant about 
four miles, is a town famous for piety, petty sessions, prisons, and 
paupers. What are they at with the common on my starboard bow: 
I espy symptoms of a disposition to squeeze it into narrower limits. 
ere Is on its upper, northern boundary, a young wood or copse, 
which looks at it with a greedy eye. Keep off, sir; no swallowing 
up; no demolition of the russet moss, brown heath, and blossomed 
furze. The blades of grass in the meadow before the window, the 
daisies and the cowslips, the trunks, branches, and foliage of the 
trees, are objects of my affection. The chirrupings of the birds which 
ance on my tympanum, are voices that sympathize with and reci- 
procate my love of creation, There is no humbug in them, and I need 
not falsify my feelings ; my tongue is not twisted into the necessity 
belying my thoughts, when I say I love them all, and they delight me. 
e do not pause on ceremonial forms, nor exchange hollow compli- 
ments from the vocabulary of politeness, I can gaze on them 
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earnest admiration, and they do not frown back upon me, nor call my 
gaze rude, intrusive impertinence. Such might be the interchanges 
between man and man, with the added and immeasurable happiness 
of thoughts’ and speech communion, if man had not, from generation 
to generation, plotted to thwart the beauteous design, while the moral 
abortions of each generation contributed to clog the benevolent 
scheme; and man again bands his fellows into masses armed against 
the labours of the few who would put forth their strength in the toil of 
uprooting conventional poisons, and planting social happiness. Ay, 
ay, such men must be spurned, and scorned, and scoffed into martyr- 
dom. ‘Yours, sir, is an Utopian creed, Mr. Pel. Verjuice.’ And you 
have an easy way of settling the affair. It saves a world of thinking. 
I may be uncivil, good reader, but I think | am not unkind to you. 
That the labour would be great I admit; the change to this state 
cannot be instantaneous, but it would not require half as many gene- 
rations to purify humanity as have been engaged in corrupting it, if 
the attempt were made with half the diligence and half the earnestness. 

One of my original weaknesses remains with me still in full force. 
It is the instant pain and flush of blood of which I am sensible when- 
ever any person has attracted the supercilious smile, titter, sneer, or a 
ridiculing whisper, by an accidental awkwardness or embarrassment, 
or by any mistake in the ‘ proprieties’ of life. I remember this weak- 
ness from as early a period as I can remember having eyes; I can 
neither titter, sneer, nor whisper on such occasions, I have now 
before my remembrance a young lady coming late into church; as 
she walks down the aisle, many eyes are turned upon her; she 
shrinks from the gaze, and so do I. I am sitting at the end of a 
bench in one of the cross aisles, one of the poor children of a Sunday 
school? I was at my ‘larning’ six days in the week by my father’s 
order; on the seventh I was driven, not by him. Hurryinginto her pew, 
apart of herdress is entangledin the doorway. The whole congrega- 
tion suspends the response of ‘ Lord have mercy on us, &e.’ to look, 
some to laugh, others to whisper and exchange a mirth-kindled 
glance ; and all remorseless of the deep blush, and fever of exquisite 
sensitiveness disturbed, which are visible in the victim of their notice. 
I tremble, and feel the shame which I am sure she feels. I feel as if 
I were myself the object. Her pew, it is necessary—very necessary, 
to say, is lined with no velvet, no green baize and brass nailed, or a 
dozen ‘gentlemanly’ men would have sprang forward to release the 
entangled gown. ‘This is before I had completed my eighth year. 
Yes, this weakness remains with me still, I saw, a few evenings 
since, a lecturer, in adjusting his apparatus, draw part of it down on 
his head; a laugh among the auditory showed that this was con- 
sidered good fun. He might have been hurt severely; no matter ; 
the first impression taken was the fun of the thing. On hearing the 
laugh, he turned round, and said,‘ such things did not abash him.’ 
lis saying so was mere bravado, for he was embarrassed, and so was 
1; but whether his embarrassment were occasioned by the accident, or 
the mirth which it excited, I know not. Go to a concert, or any 
other public assembly, you may note the cold look, or supercilious 
sneer, or the smile of ridicule at any little defect; while the conscious 


timidity, the feverish sense of abashedness in the object, increases the 
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sport. The sport is paid for, it is a purchased right. But, by your 
hope of an invitation to the next ball or dinner, do not let the patron or 
patroness see you sneer. I visit the theatre: when the machinery is 
awkwardly moved, or an actor is at fault, there will be a hiss ora 
laugh of jeering. I am so silly that I can neither laugh nor hiss, | 
feel the distress of the actor, or the dilemma of the scene shifter; for 
I know they are distressed, that they are suffering acutely ; but this 
is morbid sensitiveness. 

‘ But,’ says the conventional reader, ‘this callousness, this indiffer- 
ence to the feelings of others, Mr. Pel. Verjuice, prevails only among 
the lower orders.’ I will not dispute that, sir; first settle which are 
the lower orders; in those whose education has cost most money, I 
have marked the induration fifty times as frequently as I have seen it 
in others ; and it showed itself without any desire on my part to find 
it. Mark me, sir; I limit my declaration to my observation of con- 
gregated masses. I speak another truth as freely ; it is among such, 
individually, that I, individually, have had my feelings most carefully 
and benignly consulted. There are different teachers of the same 
rules, as far as regards the words thereof, and they produce opposite 
results. This, too, | can avouch from experience. 

Memory impregnates reflection, and gives birth to a thousand 
thoughts, as I look back on my boyhood and compare my then state 
of feeling with the experience of a life of constant struggle and op- 
posing vicissitude. I was poor, I was humbly cast, 1 was_ struck 
with poverty’s stamp; and I was dealt with as if my only possible 
means of respiring through life, if | would escape the pangs of abso- 
lute want, were to be found in a severe attention, a changeless 
application to the records of a day-book and ledger, invoices and 
half-yearly accounts, despatching of wares and examinattons of 
parcels ; dexterity and industry, method and correctness, in these 
affairs were to limit my endeavours, and be the sum of all my mind's 
and body’s attainments. I was shown that all wisdom was com- 
prised in these. I was taught that nothing was so sure an induction 
to virtuous and respectable life, so certain of a certificate of talent and 
good character, as skill in drawing up an account without any erasure, 
and arriving at a sum total without an error. The genius which in- 
vented numbers and letters was nobody ; and he that would reap 
pecuniary profit from their use, was an angel of light. There was 
coming on me, spite of my elasticity and buoyancy of imagination, a 
dryness of heart; it was all duty and no love, all obedience and no 
affection, which was to drag me on through boyhood and youth up to 
manhood ; and a pretty thing I should have been if I could have lived 
up to manhood through such a dead, uphill tugging of the body, 
against the repugnant and recoiling mind, I should have been an 
ass 1a a mill-wheel, and like him worn into blindness by keeping ™Y 
eyes on the same flitting spot ; yet I had advantages which are 

seldom mingled in the lot of one so humbly cast. There was a weekly 
reaction when I conversed with my father; he was a thinking man, 
though subdued out of himself by dependence ; he possessed a mind 
which soared more widely, and swayed more influentially than is pet 
mitted or believed to exist in men of his rank; and his brother, ™Y 
master, had a reverence for his superior understanding and penetra 
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tion; besides the tie of relationship made my condition less physically 
harsh, and slackened some of the severe and cutting bonds between 
the poor apprentice and his comparatively wealthy master. But I had 
mortifications and endurances which were unknown to him, and I 
then thought complaint to him would have procured no redress, his 
manner to me forbade hope of relief; though | now believe otherwise ; 
and I was frequently miserable, very, very miserable—so miserable 
that I feel now a yearning of pity towards any boy who may be so 
circumstanced ; it would be sufticient punishment for any misconduct, 
even crime, of which a boy can be guilty, for it was a whipping and 
lashing of the heart. And little did any one think I was miserable ; 
for every freedom from the suffering made my spirit leap with joy, 
and my mirth was exuberant even to a wildness of character. So I 
dare say they supposed I was silent only because I was fatigued with 
merriment, they never dreamt that my stillness was most frequently 
a return to heart-consuming sadness ; no, they could not understand 
me, Could I have trod in my master’s steps, could I have made 
business, as it was called, my delight, perhaps no boy’s life would 
have been happier than mine with him. But this was against the 
grain, it was most nauseous, it was like crunching particles of sand be- 
tween the teeth ; a delicious sensation that! I could not chain my facul- 
ties to it. ‘Why?’ I could not. ‘Why?’ Icould not. ‘ Why, why ?’ 
I could not, I could not; I did strive, but [ could not; and the way to 
lead me into liking it was never tried, and the means which I do be- 
lieve my uncle thought would most safely direct and fix me, only 
increased my hatred of it. He seemed to be afraid of trusting me 
with looks or words of kindness, as if their consequence would be an 
assumption of privilege or idleness on my part: mistaken wisdom! 

spectacled perception! It makes duty hateful, and obedience a pang. 
True, indeed, to his eye I was hopeless, valueless, worthless ; but he 
began by standing aloof, and I felt myself isolated from the hour my 
novelty of position, the boy emancipated from school, had worn away 
its charm, The gratuities of sixpences, shillings, and half crowns, 
though I am now sure they were given in a kind and indulgent spirit, 

Were never graced by any expressions of goodwill, there was @ man- 

ner of compulsion in the giving, they were dispensed with the sup- 

pressed, dry, matter-of-fact look, with which a farmer gives hay to 

his team, or his wife barley to the chickens. Would the horses re- 

turn a pat of the neck with a bite or a kick ? or the chickens peck the 

hand if the barley were accompanied by tones of endearment? How 

differently were my father’s less frequent donations of shillings put 

into my hand! Yet many considered him a man of austere and harsh 

character, though all children loved him. There was a playful 

beauty in the preface; and a confident rest in the loose which he gave 

to my self-guidance in the conclusion; that multiplied the gratuity a 

hundred times, and bade me regard it, not as money, but as a token 

of his affection. 

I was ever dreaming, basking as it were in the sunshiny visions 
of worlds which were not, of hazy creations which floated before my 
eyes and twisted the figures of pounds, shillings, and pence into fan. 
tastic shapes: for six dozen of any thing at 12s, 8d. per dozen, I made 
4 product in cocoa-nut trees, sailing ships, and strange shores, 
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erected a magnificent temple and sapphire colonnades fit for the 
residence of the genii, who reposed in, or floated along its halls, or 
delved an incantatory cell for the phantasmagorical creations of 
witches or magi. The book of orders was any thing but an orderly 
book under my hands. I marshalled in it the actions and ceremonies 
of nations buried three thousand years ago. ‘This was all wrong, all 
this was criminal; I will not offer a defence, I state the fact. J was 
placed in a situation which, to be duteously, and, let me say, honestly 
filled, made the entertainment of such fancies wrongful to my em- 
ployer. It occasioned errors and mistakes which might have resulted 
in serious injury and loss, had they not been rectified by a diligence 
and watchfulness, which, but for my carelessness, had been more pro- 
fitably engaged. My time was passed in committing blunders, that 
of others in repairing the ill consequent upon them. Let the reader 
carry this reflection in his mind, and he will understand what little 
claim I had on the kindness and indulgence of one’who considered 
correctness in accounts the greatest of virtues, and an aptitude for 
business in a boy, the best promise of future wisdom in the man. 
How many pangs did this unconquerable dreaming cost me ! It made 
me less trustworthy than a convicted cheat or a thief, for it was pos- 
sible, nay it was easy to frustrate the tricks of either of these; but 
there was no defence against my moral absence, and I endured all 
the ignominy of a thief detected, with the additional torture that I 
had betrayed a trust, while my heart told me I had not turned 
from honesty the {breadth of a hair. I thought, when I sat down to 
write these Memoirs, to laugh at all these things; I intended to run 
along so far, on a rail-road of light-hearted retrospection, to draw 
mirth out of my boyish foibles—to be merry with my own follies, to 
make the reader laugh with me, at myself: but as I plunge my mind 
into the subject, the subject seems to swell into a combat with 
destiny. The reader will throw down the book if I do not get out of 
this rainy weather and muddy road. Well, stay, or rather go on 
awhile. You shall have sunshine and hurricane, battles and billows, 
groans and laughter, by and by. 

No I could not be trusted. Once I was despatched with a ‘ one 
pound note’ to purchase stamps, which were to cost six shillings and 
eight-pence, my change, of course, was thirteen and four-pence. To 
the stamp shop I went, told my wants—imy mind’s eye was probably 
in Japan or in an Asiatic jungle. I counted the money (perhaps) 
six and eight-pence change, and returned home. Not till I reached 
the door, did I reflect that the stamp-seller had given me the sum he 
should have retained, and retained that which he ought to have given 
tome. The dread of my uncle’s cold sneer, for he was never angry 
——I could always brave anger in any of the stations, climes, conditions, 
or circumstances in which I have been thrown, from that time to this. 
Anger always arms me; but a cutting silence, a cold sneer, or @ 
grumble of reproach, I could never strive with ; they strip me of con- 
fidence and strength, and lay me bare in nakedness. ‘The dread of 
my uncle’s cold sneer threw me into a perspiration, and embarrassed 
my manner, as I said to him, ‘ Sir, I have made a mistake.’ ‘! do 
a doubt that,’ he b wat my faltering explanation was met bys 

Jmph, go back immediately and set it right, make haste.’ The order 
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to make haste was uncalled for, every foot of ground was a mile as I 
panted over it. On stating my case, which I did with a confused, pal- 
pitating, and half-strangled utterance, the man ofthe shop first grinned 
at me in derision. I looked at him bewilderedly ; he told me to ‘ be off,’ 
but I remained staring at him, rivetted to the spot, while he advanced 
to the desk and resumed his writing; presently he turned his sneer- 
ing visage, on me and said, without discontinuing his labour, ‘ You 
have discovered a nice way of pocketing six and eight-pence ;’ this 
unchained my tongue. I called him ‘ cheat, villain, rogue! and he 
coolly reached down ahorsewhip, and cracked it across the counter, with 
‘ Come, sir, be off, or I'll flog you out of my shop.’ Flog me ! flog me ! 
I would not have stirred from the place if my flesh had been cut in 
strips from my bones! But my uncle had followed me, and he came 
in during the flourishes of the whip. ‘ What's this? what’s this ?’ 
My uncle was a respectable man, so was the stampsseller, and the 
courtesy of dialogue between two respectable men ensued, without 
reference to the feelings of the poor boy. He had no right to feelings. 
The respectable stamp-seller asked my uncle, ‘if the boy were 
honest ?’? On this I uttered a shriek of rage and agony, which 
suspended the talk fora moment. My uncle laid his hand on my 
shoulder, and bade me go home. ‘1 will not go;’ and I stamped with 
fury, ‘ till that fellow has done me right!’ ‘Go home, I’ll see to 
this.’ * Does that look like honesty or guilt, sir?’ said the respecta- 
ble stamp-seller. I spat up into his face as he stood behind the 
counter, and my uncle put me forcibly out of the shop. 

I reeled blindly and mechanically through the streets, for there was 
a thick mist before my eyes, and arrived at the counting-house. My 
uncle returned soon, and, without casting a look at me, sat down to 
his books, I stood staring at him for some minutes, gasping with pain 
and gtief; then rushed up to him, and looked within an inch of his 
face, asI said, in a tone of deep, swelling, and intense energy, ‘ Do you 
think [ am a cheat, sir?’ Without a wink of the eye, or a disturbed 
muscle on his face, he replied, ‘ Go to your business ;’ and my heart 
becamea ball of ashes. The word,‘ No,’—for it was ‘ no’ he thought 
—might have changed my destiny, and saved me from years of misery. 
Were he now living he, perhaps, would have no recollection of this cir- 
cumstance, except, possibly, that I showed some audacity at that time. 
To him it was a trifle, and to all who were then aware of the fact it 
was a trifle. Perhaps not one of them remembers it. ‘To me it was 
of moment, it was a life-indexing event, it burst open the channels 
in which my future rugged, precipitous, alternately impetuous and 
leaping, or dull and stagnant streams of existence were to flow. That 
same evening the stamp-seller came to my uncle to say he had dis- 
covered his mistake, and he paid the six and eight-pence ; he did not 
think it necessary to speak to me; or to make the smallest comment 
In reference to such an humble nobody as I was. It was a matter 
which concerned none but him and my master. I learned it from 
other sources, my uncle never spoke to me on the subject. He might 
have chained me to him in affection and love. I should have striven 
to anticipate every wish of his ; duty and obedience would have become 
indulgences of pleasure and delight, if he had condescended to expla- 
natory consolation; but I was nothing, nobody ; and from that hour 
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I resolved to be nothing, nobody, any longer. No, no, he could not 
understand me. In his creed of jurisprudence, kindness and explana- 
tion, instead of the dear comfort and happiness it would have brovght 
me, would lead me into presumption and greater laxity; or, had he 
alluded at all to the matter, he would merely have told me to ‘ be more 
careful for the future.” Mistaken wisdom! erroneous judgment! but 
it is the cold error of thousands—it is the hood-winked perception of 
millions! Yet I repeat it, and let it never be forgotten in the 
estimate of causes and construction of character, he was a man 
of kind and affectionate nature, of clear sunlight- probity, a most 
favourable specimen of father, merchant, and master. There is 
something in this which, at first glance, appears inexplicable; there 
is a seemingly irreconcilable discrepancy in the motives which 
direct the actions, that had I not experienced the scorching 
truth in my own history, I should have questioned its existence ; 
but the watchfulness of perplexed and pained sensibilities which it 
occasions, will quicken the intellectual vision, and enable us to dis- 
entangle some of the mysterious webs in which worldly morality 
is woven, and raise a smile of contempt, or a sigh of pity at the misap- 
plication of the skill which has been employed on the work. _ I, in this 
discernment, have been greatly assisted by contrasts of character, for 
after this circumstance, which I have above related, while yet a youth 
—a boy, I was placed in a much more important trust, one of public 
service, in which the interests of thousands were involved; under a 
man of ‘ birth and station’ who took me out of the lowest state of 
degradation, if I may so speak of my condition, uninfluenced by any 
claims on his notice, and in all his confidence bound me to him by 
the kindness and graciousness of manner in which he informed me of 
the trust he reposed in me; so that the very breath of temptation to 
swerve from my faith to him never fanned me, even inadream. I 
loved him, 1 revered him as a superior being. Of him and these 
circumstances I have to speak hereafter; my recollections of him are 
pregnant with gratitude, a solemn affection, which may, in the 
minds of some whose knowledge of him was more limited, or based 
on other grounds than mine, colour my sketches with tints too deep 
and warm. Let those who knew him as well as I did, and if there can 
be one so deeply and largely indebted to his kindness as I am, let him 
judge if I overstep the truth. I shall speak of him hereafter. There 
are thousands of instances in this commercial nation, in which sums 
to any amount, and documents in which the speculations and hazards 
of ‘the firm’ are involved, are freely intrusted into the hands of 
persons employed by the ‘ heads ;’ persons who have no claim on, OF 
union with them, beyond the periodical stipend; who could, by 
swerving from the path on which they have been so intrusted, bring 
down ruin on their employers. The employer will take merit on the 
freedom of his confidence, and laud himself for unlimited trust; yet 
with all this, he will never admit him to a communion of kindness, to . 
a freedom of thought, or scarcely even to a cold conversation, beyond 
the doors of his counting-house, Why is this? The employed is 
thus instructed to be indifferent to every thing but those interests 
“ which his own safety depends, He can have no anxiety for the 
heads ;’ they may be squeezed into bankruptcy to-morrow fur all it 
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concerns him if he see a good chance elsewhere. In England there 
js seldom any love between master and servant ; there is no affection, 
no reciprocity. A short time ago I saw a servant of Earl D—, un- 
covered, bowing submissively as he attended his master, and 
assisted him to his carriage. He was regarded as a faithful and 
attached dependent. I heard his lordship so speak of him; and I 
heard the man, the moment after the carriage drove from the door, 
say to one of his comrades, ‘ There’s a fellow for a lord, he may do 
for a broom,’ and saying this, he pantomimed the street-scavenger, 
‘but he’s not good enough for the scoop.’ There was a liveried thing 
seen some months ago, riding about and carrying a lap-dog wrapped 
up in flannel, for an airing ; he was directed to go into none of the 
close and filthy streets among the residences of the canaille, lest he 
(the dog) should inhale the atmosphere of poverty, and the effluvia 
of gin, onions, and tobacco, and not to go out of a gentle walk. 
Which of the two was the more foul, contemptible, degraded wretch, 
—the owner of the dog, or the man who submitted to the order? 
The sick, flannelled lap-dog was a god compared to either of them. 
Yet, no doubt, this was ‘ a faithful and attached servant.’ I say there 
is no affection existing between employer and employed, between 
truster and trusted, master and servant. But ‘ they are very faithful,’ 
oh, very! ‘ They will stand up for their masters and defend them 
on emergencies,’ ay, if the guinea shine behind the emergency. And 
such faith is merited and won, no other. ‘ Firm is my faith if bought 
by gold, may be stamped on the foreheads of them all. The master 
1s afraid of being seen in any shape that shall not exhibit him as the 
master; he thinks he shall slacken the chains of * respectful subordi- 
nation, if he oil the links by speaking to the wearer as if he were a 
fellow-being ; or, more foolish and more cowardly still, he dreads the 
opinion of his neighbours, who will say he does not keep his servant 
in subjection, if he be not in his tones imperative, and in his looks 
austere. 

It is singularly strange, that the gentleman or lady who will unhesi- 
tatingly confide the keys of wardrobe, cash, or jewels to a servant, and 
if occasion require, go into a court of law to vouch, on oath, a belief in 
said servant’s trustworthiness—to speak, still on oath, instances in 
proof of the servant’s impeccable integrity; it is singular, I say, that 
there is one point on which the ready voucher would be struck into 
blauk silence. If the court should put the question ‘ Did you trust 
this servant with the key of your tea-caddy ?’ After the dumbfounder- 
ing consequent on this interrogatory, something would be emitted like 
‘ What a question ! nobody ever does; it is contrary to custom?’ Are 
puzzled, reader, for the ‘ cause of this effect defective.’ 

Tell me, ye who cavil at my sourness, does any other principle 
guide you or yours, your copartners or acquaintances? Do you 
trust because the trusted is faithful? because the trusted is of 
spotless integrity 2? Not you; you know your security is not there. 
You know your own remedy, and revenge too, in the event of 
betrayal and turpitude; you know that rascality is merely fright- 
ened away. On every village green, companion to the church, 
you have erected a pair of stocks. All your honesty, your morality, 
and much of your religion, is as two current coins jingled against 
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each other, You dare not; your muddled souls, bandaged together 
by custom’s swathe; your mechanical-motioned hearts, swinging in the 
monotonous uniformity of the clock’s pendulum, would be terrified 
‘out of their propriety’ if a breath of genuine and generous phi- 
lanthropy fanned upon them. Oh! how I scorn, loathe, detest, sicken 
at that ‘trust and confidence,’ which are environed by law; limited 
by the facility of detection, and secured and preserved by the dread of 
detection’s consequences ! Generous reader! regret, grieve with me, 
that these things are so! and do not cast anger or reproach on me 
for declaring the truth. 

So it grows and expands into a ceaseless contention of mistrust and 
deception. One side is engaged in tricking, the other in watchfulness 
against the trickster: each changing sides alternately, the trickster 
of this hour takes the station of suspicious watcher in the next; so it 
has ripened into that conduct in the ‘ business of the world,” which 
justifies, and unscrupulously secures itself at any expense or sacrifice 
of the interests of others. This it is which has made ‘ humbug’ a prac- 
tical science in all hbargainings, in all professions, in all pursuits ; it is 
indispensable to success and prosperity; it is the centre and essence 
of all social, commercial, political, and literary communion, from the 
prince to the street-sweeper; from the huckster of a penny-worth of 
butter, to the holder of bonded millions ; from the sale of a lordly do- 
main, to the purchase of a pound of cat’s meat; from the building of a 
palace,to the paving of a pigstye; from a missionary or bible meeting, 
to a game at skittles; from the hawker of sixty ballads for a penny, 
to the professional ‘ critic’ on the most glorious illuminations of mind, 
the gushings from the deepest and most intense pulsations of the heart, 
or the veriest trash which ever stagnated on paper; from the pla- 
carded notice of a breakfast for threepence, to the columns of the 
‘leading journal,’ (inclusive,) from the spouting of an ale-house club, 
to the speechifying of those who sway the destinies of nations, arbi- 
trate in the disputes of millions, and cater for the salvation of empires: 
all is * humbug ;’ and it is anecessary part of the humbug to disclaim 
humbug. This is competition, competition of self-interests displayed in 
an union of hypocrisy and cunning, and all are honourable men. All 
this used to be peculiar to England, it is still indigenous, but there is a 
sprinkling and growing up of it in France. Among the multitudes 
whom the peace and steam-boats have helped across the Channel, some 
skilful hands have been engaged in inoculating the French with this 
most prominent and formidable trait of Englishism. John Bull is ever 
complaining of imposition on his good-nature and justifying his caution 
and suspicion of all new comers, all (unpuffed) fresh approaches to 
him, and he is more cautious and suspicious than any other man on 
earth. Is it not so? And is it not true, also, that he will tell you, all this 
is rendered necessary—imperative, by the multiplied acts of swindling 
and deception, of which he, poor fellow, has been the victim? Is John 
then so blind, that he cannot perceive that this proves, beyond dispute, 
that suspicion and gullibility are the offspring and parent of each other ! 
Good, easy man! none are so full of suspicion and caution ; none pride 
themselves so much on their acuteness as the English, and none are 80 
frequently the dupes of imposture. John is too practical a man to un- 
derstand signs of thought, except the arithmetical, two-and-two-make- 
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four logic of them ; he thinks otherwise of his perception, and in nine 
eases out of ten, casts his leer of suspicion on that which is a note of 
innocence, and trusts to that, yieldingly and implicitly, which if he 
possessed the penetration of which he boasts, he would know was a 
maneuvre for deception. His caution dims his sight, his suspicion is a 
pair of dirty spectacles. 





SILVIO PELLICO.* 


Or Silvio Pellico we knew nothing, until we opened this book, 
except what common report had told us, that he was one of the 
victims on whom the wrath or suspicion of the emperor of Austria 
had alighted, and who had endured the horrors of a ten years’ im- 
prisonment, chiefly in the fortress of Spielberg. Of his political 
history, we know no more than before. He disavows all inten- 
tion of making his readers wise upon this point, but gives us the 
simple biography of his heart, mind, and bodily estate during the 
term of his suffering, including also some beautiful records of those 
who were either the sharers of his captivity, or itsguardians. They 
therefore who take up the volume, expecting to find a political 
work, or even to learn the history of a patriot mind burning with 
indignation at its own and its country’s wrongs, will be disap- 
pointed. It is not these, but it is something more singular, and 
to our minds, more affecting, The truths it sets forth are uni- 
versal, the manner of treating them noble, simple, quiet, feeling, 
and manly. One of its main objects the author avows to be that 
of attesting that, in the midst of suffering and degradation, he 
found human nature a better and a nobler thing than it is too 
often believed to be; another, and a kind one, is to comfort the 
afflicted by the account of his own supports; a third, and the 
noblest, is to invite the high and lofty of heart to the love, and not 
the hatred, of all their fellow-creatures ; to indulge hatred only, ever- 
more and irreconcilably, against all low ends, all cowardice, per- 
fidy, and every sort of moral degradation. ‘There is not a trace 
in the book of irritated, selfish feeling. It beams from beginning 
to end with love to God and goodwill to man, treasures up every 
good trait of human nature, delights in recording the kindnesses 
which had softened captivity, and bears a joyful testimony to the 
blessed consolations of Christianity. It has little to say of suffer- 
ing, except as a necessary part of human discipline, the gift (a 
blessed gift) of a father’s love. The book may be a little un- 
English in the tone of its expressions here and there, both with 
respect to religion, and brotherly and filial affection. Better, per- 
haps, that it should be so, or, waving that doubt, better, at all 
events, for us that we should receive it in a universal rather than 
a national spirit. We may not be desirous of going to school to 
foreigners in either the exercise or expressions of the sweet 
* Le Mie Prigioui, memorie di Silvio Pellico da Salluzzo, 1833, Londra, Rolandi, 
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charities of life; but there is nothing in our habitual reserve, in 
our national shame of being thought as good and kind as, at 
heart, we are, which can warrant our wishing to train them to our 
standard. 

The narrative commences with the arrest of the author at 
Milan, on the 13th of October, 1820, on suspicion of connexion 
with those engaged in treasonable practices, doubtless, but not 
being informed of the nature of these, or the character of his 
different examinations, we can only follow him to the prison of 
Santa Margherita, which he was destined to inhabit until Feb, 
Is21., 

‘ To awaken,’ says he, ‘ the first night in prison is a fearful thing. 
Is it possible, (1 said, remembering where I was,) is it possible? I here! 
Is it no dream! Did they arrest me yesterday? Did they subject me 
yesterday to that long examination which will be renewed to-morrow, 
and who knows how often again? Last night before 1 slept, did I 
weep so much when I thought of my parents? The quiet, the silence, 
the short sleep that had restored my mental powers, seemed to have 
multiplied my sorrows an hundred fold. In the total absence of all 
distraction, the grief of my cherished ones, more than all of my father 
and mother when they should hear of my arrest, was painted in my 
fancy with incredible power. ‘“ Now,” said I, ** they are yet sleeping 
in peace ; or, if awake, they are thinking perhaps with pleasure of me, 
little dreaming of their son’s present abode. Oh happy, if God were 
to take them hence, before the news reaches Turin. Who will give 
them strength to sustain such a stroke?” 

‘ A voice within seemed to reply, “ He whom all the afflicted in- 
voke, He whom they love and feel to be with them—He who gave 
strength to a mother to follow her son to Golgotha, and stand beneath 
his cross, the friend of the unhappy, the friend of men!” This was the 
first moment that religion triumphed in my heart; and to filial love I 
owe the blessing.’ 

A cheerful tone of thought, and readiness to make the most of 
every little resource is the next amiable trait developed in the 
narrative :— 


‘ And here,’ says he, ‘ I made it my study to complain of nothing, 
and to give my mind every enjoyment possible ; my favourite pleasure 
was in renewing my enumeration of the blessings which had glad- 
dened my days. A good father and mother, excellent brothers and 
sisters, different friends, a good education, the love of letters, Ke. 
Was there ever any one more largely blessed than I had been? Why 
not thank my God, although I might now be tried by misfortune! 
While enumerating these things I was softened, and wept for a mo- 
ment; but courage and joy returned. Ina few days I had made a 
friend. It was not the keeper nor any of the assistants, nor any one 
of my prosecutors, and yet | am speaking of a human being, of a deaf 
and dumb boy, five or six years old. His father and mother were 
thieves, and had suffered the punishment of the law. The poor orphan 
was maintained by the police, together with some other children siml- 
larly situated. They occupied a room opposite to my own, and at 
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stated times the door was opened that they might take the open air 
in the court. The mute came under my window, smiled upon me, 
and gesticulated. I threw him a piece of bread. He took it, making 
a joyful spring, ran to his companions, gave them each a piece, and 
then came to eat his portion near my window, expressing his gratitude 
by the smiling looks of his fine eyes. The other boys looked at me 
from a distance, but dare not come near. The deaf and dumb had 
great sympathy with me, not merely from an interested motive. 
Sometimes he knew not what to do with the bread I threw him, and 
made me signs that he and his companions had eaten enough, and 
could not take any more. If he saw one of the assistants in my room, 
he gave him the bread to restore it to me. Although he expected 
nothing from me, he went on playing before the window with graceful 
pleasantry, seeming to enjoy my looking at him. Once, one of the 
guards allowed him to enter my prison. He ran into my arms, ut- 
tering a cry of delight. 1 took him up, and the pleasure with which 
he overwhelmed me with his caresses I cannot express.’ 

This was not to last. He was removed to another and less 
pleasant apartment, from whence he could no more see or hear 
the poor mute. A new source of interest, however, came ; he 
could discern the window of his first lodging-room, and there 
he beheld his successor, a man engaged in rapidly walking to and 
fro. ‘Two or three days afterwards he saw him writing constantly ; 
in a short time a more distinct view was afforded. It was Mel- 
chiorre Gioja, one of the most profound writers on political 
economy of our day. Pellico’s name was probably announced to 
him, and, for a day or two, the companions in misfortune had 
infinite pleasure in making distant signs of recognition and greeting, 
but the guards interposed, and the indulgence was forbidden. 
Meanwhile Pellico was frequently called up and examined. He 
had made up his mind as to the course he should take. He 
would not buy impunity by the ruin of others, and, therefore, 
fully expected that either the gallows or a lengthened imprison- 
ment must be his fate. Just at this juncture a visit from his 
aged father well nigh unhinged him. ‘Ihe old man came full of 
hope, telling him that he doubied not in a few days he should see 
him again at Turin, that his room was made ready, and he was 
only grieved to be obliged to set out before him. Pellico well 
knew the vanity of these hopes, but he struggled with himself, 
repressed his grief, and parted with his father with a tranquil 
countenance. ‘This effort, however, cost him a violent illness, as 
did, soon after, an interview with Count Luigi Porro, of Milan, 
who had confided to him the education of his two sons, youths to 
Whom Pellico elsewhere recurs with all the longings of affection. 
Count Porro himself shortly fell under similar suspicions with the 
Prisoner, and was twice condemned to death, but escaped from 
the Austrians. 

On the 19th of February (1821) Pellico was called up in the 
middle of the night by men who desired him to dress with all expe- 
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dition, and prepare to leave his prison. For what new abode ? 
The question was soon answered. ‘They arrived at Venice next 
day, proceeded to the palace, and there in the burning and stifling 
region of the leads, already familiar to all readers of Cooper's 
‘ Bravo,’ was the poor prisoner deposited, It was still spring, but 
the air was more than commonly warm for the season, and after 
a few days of wind, in March, hot weather set in. 

‘It is not to be described ; the burning air of the region I inhabited, 
exposed to the full glare of noon-day, under a leaden roof, the window 
looking to the roof of St. Mark, also of lead, the reflection of which 
was tremendous; I was stifled—I never had an idea of a heat so 
oppressive. To this punishment was added that of a plague of gnats, 
in such a multitude that however I might agitate and struggle I was 
covered with them, as were also the bed, the table, chair, and stool, 
clothes, face, every part covered.’ 

Here such was his misery, that for the first time some tempta- 
tions to suicide overtook him, but they did not last, and religion 
continued his support. 

‘ The Bible, thanks to Heaven,’ says he, ‘ I knew how to read. The 
time was gone by in which I judged it by the bad criticism of Voltaire, 
despising expressions which are neither laughable nor false, except 
when, through ignorance or malice, we do not penetrate their meaning. 
It appeared to me clearly that it was a law of holiness, therefore of 
truth ; how very unphilosophic it was to be offended by certain im- 
perfections of style, as much so as the pride of him who despises 
every thing which has not an elegant exterior. How absurd it is to 
imagine that such a collection of books, so religiously venerated, 
should have an un-authentic beginning : how undeniable was the supe- 
riority of such writings above the theology of the Indies.’ 


While at Venice he underwent repeated examinations, and 
describes his sufferings at these times as terrible; the fear ol 
committing others, the wearisomeness of answering minute cross- 
questionings for hours together, at times sent him back to his 
oven exhausted and trembling, and fit only to die. However, he 
was permitted to have paper and pens. He wrote incessantly, 
sometimes meditations and pious exercises, sometimes for amuse- 
ment only. In Italy he was well known as the author of ‘ Fran- 
cisco da Rimini,’ a tragedy suggested by the episode in canto V. 
of Dante's Inferno, and now he composed other tragedies, and 
also lyric poems. It appears, however, that what with the com- 
bined excitements of imagination, solitude, together with an ag'- 
tating correspondence with an atheistical fellow-prisoner, in which 
Pellico maintained his ground with great fidelity and courage— 
with all these circumstances put together, and bad management 
as to diet, he fell into a state of nervous excitement, the descrip- 
tion of which is perhaps the most distressing part of the book. He 
had previously, however, to undergo another change; the bene- 
ficent government of Venice, seeing that the summer heats were 
passing away, deemed it time to remove him. October came; he 
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was just congratulating himself on the pleasure of having such a 
winter room as this, when one morning the guard announced the 
intention of giving him another apartment. ‘ And where?’ asked 
Pellico. ‘ At a little distance—a more airy room.’ £ And why 
not think of that when | was perishing from the heat, and the air 
was filled with gnats?’ ‘The order did not come then.’ The 
room in which they placed him was under the leads still, but east 
and west, with two windows opposite, a region of perpetual cold 
draughts, and of dreadful severity in the winter months; the 
eastern window was large, the western small and high. Here it 
was that he seems first to have experienced the nervous sufferings 
we mentioned. Sleep deserted him, and horrible and tormenting 
images came thronging round. He fancied that in this new 
apartment there was some concealed aperture by which his tor- 
mentors espied all he did, and amused themselves with mocking 
him: he thought when standing in his room that some one pulled 
him by the coat, or blew the light to make it waste the sooner. 
Then he strove to ascertain whether it was reality or illusion. 
The rising sun generally brought refreshment, and for a while 
dispelled his fancies; but with evening they returned, and every 
night was a renewal or increase of horrors. In the day, being 
ashamed that these feelings should be discovered by the guards, 
he assumed the appearance of the greatest cheerfulness. No one 
would have believed his sufferings; but happily a violent fie of 
indisposition, attended by vomitings, wrought a change in his 
nightly miseries, and he once more slept. 

The humanity of Pellico’s immediate guardians, in all his dif- 
ferent places of confinement, is a very pleasing subject of re- 
flection. The keepers of all these different state prisoners appear 
to have regarded them with absolute affection, and though in 
general inexorable in adhering to every rule laid down, did not 
make the bread of captivity more bitter by taunts and harshness. 
On the kindness and sympathy of these men, on every act indeed 
of friendliness which he and his comrades in adversity received 
from human beings, Pellico dwells with almost enthusiastic grati- 
tude. It is impossible not to feel that to their wants and weak- 
nesses, had they needed him, he would have ministered with all 
the ardour of an affectionate nature. Of the priests who at 
various times were sent to administer spiritual consolation to the 
prisoners, he also speaks in the highest terms. As Germans, they 
were at first regarded with some jealousy by the captives; it was 
natural to suspect that they might be in league with their perse- 
cutors; but in no instance did they find just ground for these 
Suspicions, They never endeavoured to extract their political 
secrets; they were uniformly pious, sympathizing, well informed, 
and mostly able men, and gave him a very high opinion of the 
character of the German Catholic clergy. 

In January, 1822, Pellico was removed to the dungeons of St. 
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Michel di Murano, where more than a hundred Carbonari were 
already imprisoned. There he obtained information of some few 
of his compatriots. Maroncelli, his most intimate friend, and after- 
wards sharerof his apartment at Spielberg, Rezia, Rossi, and others, 
On the 21st of February he was at length callec up to receive 
sentence, before the president inquisitors and two assistant judges, 
and was told by the former in a feeling tone, that the sentence 
was come; that the judgment had been terrible, but the emperor 
had mitigated its severity. He had been sentenced to die, the 
penalty was commuted for fifteen years of rigorous imprisonment 
in the castle of Spielberg. ‘The will of God be done!’ was Pel- 
lico’s reply, and he returned in silence, after being informed, that 
on the next day the sentence must be publicly announced, but 
that meantime he should be placed with Maroncelli. After an 
agitating night, in which his thoughts seem chiefly to have turned 
upon his afflicted parents, he and his friend were conveyed to the 
palace of the Doge, where, from a scaffold erected in the square, 
the captives were beheld by an immense assembled multitude, 
while an officer proclaimed their dole of suflering—to Maroncelli, 
twenty years’ imprisonment, to Pellico fifteen. Another month 
however passed, before the Commissary from Germany was in 
readiness to attend them on their journey ; but when he did arrive, 
he brought gracious intelligence, the emperor, out of his abun- 
daat mercy, intended to reckon the days of their captivity not by 
twenty-four hours, but by twelve. If this announcement had any 
meaning, it might naturally be supposed to signify, that one half 
of the termrof punishment was cut off, and such Pellico concluded 
was the Emperor's intention. 

At last, on the 20th of March, the prisoners set out, four in 
number, Rezia and Canova in one vehicle, Maroncelli and Pellico 
in another, and arrived at Brunn, the Moravian capital, on the 
10th of April. Near the walls of the city, to the West, is a hill, 
surmounted by the rock and castle of Spielberg, once the palace 
of the lords of Moravia, now the strongest of the Austrian mo- 
narch’s prisons. About three hundred prisoners condemned for 
various crimes here suffer the punishment some of duro, some o! 
durissimo imprisonment. We must explain. Duro, in the Aus- 
trian dictionary, means compulsory employment with chains on 
the feet, sleeping upon bare boards, and eating the poorest food. 
Durissimo, a more annoying method of fettering the captives, an 
iron ring being placed round the body, and the chain fastened to 
the wall in such a manner, that it barely reaches the boards which 
serve fora bed, the food is the same, whatever the law may say, 
bread and water. Their names being first entered in the supet- 
intendent’s book, Maroncelli and Pellico were conducted to their 
future abodes, two dark rooms, not contiguous, opening into a sub- 
terraneous passage. The separation was unexpected, and proved 
the bitterest part of the lot. 
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Pellico looked round his dungeon, and discerned by the glim- 
mering light which descended from a high loop-hole, the naked 
bench given him for a bed, and an enormous chain fixed in the 
wall ; he seated himself, took up the chain, measured its length, 
thinking it was, perhaps, after all, destined for him, even though 
durissimo was not in the sentence. The keeper returned at noon, 
bringing hima pitcher of water, and telling him that the next day he 
would bring him bread. ‘ Thanks, my good man ;’ ‘ | am not good,’ 
was the reply. ‘The worse for you then,’ said Pellico, But under a 
harsh and dogged exterior, this individual, whose name was Schil- 
ler, concealed a heart full of kindness. Fortunately for Pellico, 
the air and the hardships of his dungeon soon brought on a crisis, 
which terminated more favourably for the future. He took a 
fever, and the surgeon of the prison peremptorily ordered that he 
should be removed to a higher story in the building, have better 
food, and a straw bed. Could he but have divided these increased 
comforts with Maroncelli! The lot, however, was not greatly miti- 
gated ; he was still in irons, and the food though something better 
Was so scanty in quantity, that Schiller and some of the other 
guards repeatedly brought the prisoners fragments of bread at 
their own expense; but Pellico declined, dreading the greater misery 
of discovery, and of knowing that these kind-hearted souls had 
been punished for his sake. They were under the strictest orders 
to preserve silence in the prison, yet sometimes they permitted a 
low song to issue from the solitary apartments, and one evening, 
Pellico heard a voice in the room next his own, murmuring an air, 
and soon after found himself accosted by the singer. They told 
each other their names, and exchanged a few words. ‘The stranger 
was Antonio Oroboni, who henceforth becomes one of the most 
interesting personages mentioned in the narrative. By dint of 
constant practice and experiments, these adjoining fellow-sufferers 
learned to hold occasional communications, with little molestation 
from the guards. ‘They learned so to modulate and direct their 
voices, and so to vary the tone on the approach of danger, as to 
escape observation, or, if their communications were perceived by 
Schiller and one or two others, they were winked at, provided some 
less indulgent did not overhear. In this manner they found 
mutual consolation. The past as concerned each was related, they 
discussed the deepest and highest themes. Oroboni was a Chris- 
tian in heart and faith, and they spoke much of religious comforts. 
The esteem Pellico was led to feel for his new friend increased 
daily. He seemed to be the very soul of charity; he was per- 
petually turning his attention to the motives which should make 
men indulgent towards their enemies. Never did he mention an 
adversary, but Oroboni strove to mitigate his anger; he seemed to 
have suffered deeply, but to pardon every one. Alas! this noble 
Spirit soon passed away. Successive fits of illness, on both sides, 


frequently prevented communication between the friends, but at 
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length they met again, and their conversation turned more than 
ever on the eternal future. 


‘If by any unhoped for occurrence, said Oroboni, we should return 
into society, shall we be cowardly enongh to be ashamed of the gospel ? 
To admit the suggestion, should any of our friends fancy that confine- 
ment has enfeebled our minds, and that through this weakness our 
faith increased. 

*Oroboni, | replied, the question suggests to me what would be your 
answer, and that is also mine. There can be no viler thing than to be 
the slave of others’ judgments, when one believes them to be false, and 
I will not believe such vileness will ever be yours or mine.’ 

They on one occasion, and only on one, saw each other. It 
was permitted to each of the prisoners, in turn, to walk for an 
hour, twice a week, and on one of these walks, Pellico passed the 
door of his fellow-prisoner, at the moment when it was opened to 
admit the jailer. The temptation was irresistible, aud he rushed 
into the room; the jailer threatened, and endeavoured to separate 
them; his assistants came, but the sight of their mutual delight 
and emotion drew tears from every one of them; for a few mo- 
ments they were permitted to see one another, face to face: then 
they were parted, Oroboni saying, ‘ We shall never behold one 
another again on earth; and they never did. A few months after- 
wards, his chamber was empty, and this fine young man was in- 
terred in the cemetery opposite Pellico’s window. 

* Poor Oroboni! what a chill ran through my veins, when I heard he 
was no more! And we heard the voices and the steps of those who 
came to carry away the corpse! and we saw from the window the car 
in which he was carried to the cemetery. Two of the common convicts 
drew it, four guards followed. We accompanied the sad procession 
With our eyes to the cemetery. It entered the enclosure, stopped in one 
corner ; there was the grave. A little while after, the car, the convicts, 
and guards returned, one of the last was Kubitzky ; he said to me, (it 
was a kind thought, surprising from a rough man,) “7 marked dis- 
tinctly the spot of interment, in order that if any of his relations or 
friends should one day obtain leave to carry his remains into his own 
land, we may know where they lie.” Sometimes Oroboni had said to 
me, looking out from his window on the cemetery, ‘ I must accustom 
myself to the thought of lying there: yet I must own that the idea is 
very revolting to me: it seems to me that we cannot lie so quietly im 
our graves in this land, as in our own dear peninsula.” Afterwards, 
he laughed and exclaimed, “ Childishness! when a vestment is worn 
out, and one must change it, what signifies where it is thrown!” At 
another time, he said, “I do prepare for death, but I should be more 
easily resigned to my condition, could I once more enter the paternal 
rool, clasp my father’s knees, hear one word of blessing, and then die ” 
He sighed, and added, * If this cup may not pass away, O my God, thy 
will be done!” And the last morning of his life, he still repeated, 
kissing a cruciix, which Kral had brought him, “ Thou that wast 
Divine, hadst yet some dread of death, and didst say, ‘If it be possible, 
let this cup pass from me.’ Forgive me, if I too say it, But lI also 
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repeat thy other words, ‘ Nevertheless, not as I will, but as Thou 


wilt,’ ” ’ 

Oroboni died on the 18th of June, 1823, his last words being, 
‘From my heart I forgive my enemies.” We have in some degree 
anticipated the order of events, in order to bring the notices of this 
amiable young man to a close. We must now inform the reader, 
that, in consequence of a severe and dangerous accession of illness, 
Pellico was permitted, previous to his friend’s decease, to have his 
irons removed, to write to his father, and finally to enjoy the soci- 
ety of his beloved Maroncelli, who henceforth occupied the same 
cell, A similar mitigation of misery seems to have been afforded 
to some of the other state prisoners, who were placed in pairs in 
the different apartments. ‘hey were in every respect partners in 
affliction. Not one of them appears to have escaped severe bodily 
sufferings, the consequence of bad and scanty food and confine- 
ment, and several died. As for Maroncelli, who had been in the 
flower of youth and health, Pellico scarcely recognised him, when 
brought from the depths of his dungeon into upper air; and his 
extreme anxiety for the restoration of his friend’s health, diminished 
the satisfaction of their renewed intercourse. The idea of losing 
him, of another associate preceding him to the tomb, was unutter- 
ably appalling. Every time he was ill he trembled, whenever he 
was better it was aday of rejoicing. To Maroncelli a like anxiety 
was awarded. He watched over Pellico as a brother. 

‘He perceived when conversation did not suit me, and then he was 
always silent: and he saw when his words would be a comfort to me, 
and then he found subjects fitted to the state of my mind, sometimes 
seconding its views, sometimes by degrees moulding them anew, A 
more noble spirit than his I have never met with ; few equal to it ; great 
love of justice, candour, confidence in human virtue, and in the help 
of Providence, a lively perception of the beautiful in art, a rich 
poetic fancy, all the most pleasant endowments of heart and mind, con- 
spired to make him dear. I did not forget Oroboni ; every day I grieved 
for his loss, but often my heart rejoiced, imagining that that beloved 
being, free from all evil, and in the bosom of his God, might still num- 
ber among his enjoyments that of seeing me with a friend not less 
affectionate than himself.’ 

In the beginning of 1824, a more rigorous discipline was 
adopted. Hitherto they had been allowed to have books ; but 
through the whole of the years 1824, 25, 26, and 27, these, with 
the exception of a few religious works, were forbidden. The 
place where they walked was enclosed, so as to hide from their 
eyes the refreshing sight of surrounding hills, and the city beneath, 

hey had been accustomed sometimes to see the children of the 
superintendent at play, sometimes to speak a few words to them; 
this, too, was disallowed; Maroncelli, however, and his com- 
Panion occupied themselves ; they composed poems occasionally, 
and repeated them, Two of their fellow-prisoners were liberated, 


but still no kind message of hope was brought to them; and_ 
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Pellico, remembering the emperor's words, began to count the 
days when they might be fulfilled.  § If | live till L828,” thought 
he, ‘seven and a half years of my imprisonment will be over, 
equivalent, according to what I was told, to the fifteen announced 
at first. But if | reckon from the publication of my sentence, 
and not from the commencement of my imprisonment, the seven 
and a half years will not expire till L829.’ He was not, in reality, 
released until August, L830, together with Maroncelli, each having 
then been under confinement ten years. But we anticipate : this 
poor Italian friend had a long course of intense bodily suffering 
to pass through previous to the day of release. A tumour had 
formed on the knee, which gradually increased in size, and 
occasioned great agonies. It was now Pellico’s turn to nurse 
him. ‘The patience and cheerfulness of the sufferer were admi- 
rable ; he sung, made verses, and talked at intervals, in order to 
hide his pains from his friend ; but he could neither eat nor sleep, 
became delirious at times, and daily lost strength. It was at last 
granted him to have additional medical advice. The surgeon, 
who looked at the knee, said little, and went away ; but the usual 
attendant returned, and told Maroncelli that there was but one 
course which could save him—amputation; but that such was 
his weakness, that they hesitated whether to venture on the 
operation. Maroncelli had no hesitation, however; he earnestly 
desired the experiment might be tried, but was told they must 
wait for the emperor’s permission before they could venture to 
take off a prisoner's leg; and it was a week before this arrived. 
He behaved most heroically, never uttering a cry; but when the 
amputated limb was removed, said to the surgeon, ‘ You have 
delivered me from an enemy, and now I| have no means of 
rewarding you.’ On the window stood a glass, in which was 
a rose. ‘Be kind enough to bring me that rose,’ said he to 
Pellico. It was brought, and he gave it to the surgeon, saying, 
‘It is all T can give in testimony of my gratitude.’ The surgeon 
burst into tears, as he took it. 

This brave man recovered at length, and is now, we are in- 
formed, in Paris, giving lessons; and as cheerful in heart and 
looks, as if no such place as the castle of Spielberg had ever 
existed. What is become of the author of the narrative, since his 
return home, we know not; but we are deeply indebted to him. 
He has confirmed to us noble thoughts of human nature; and 
has made us cry out, with tenfold pity for all persecutors, 


‘Oh! the curse 
To be the awakener of divinest thoughts, 
Father and founder of exalted deeds ; 
And to whole nations, bound in servile straits, 
The liberal donor of capacities 
More than heroic! This to be, nor yet 
Have sense of one connatural wish, nor yet 
Deserve the least return of human thanks !’—Exzcursion, book 7. 
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LOCAL LOGIC, 


Aut the world has laughed at the mathematician who began to 
reat! Thomson's ‘ Seasons,’ but soon shut the book because he could 
not perceive what was to he proved thereby. But the world 
should remember that ‘it is good to be merry and wise,’ and 
verhaps in this case its own laugh may deserve to be laughed at. 
The ridicule has not fallen upon the right point. The mathe- 
matician is supposed to have been absurd, not for his want of 
perception of what the poem proved, but for his expecting that it 
should prove any thing. Now in regarding it as a principle that 
a poem should prove nothing, the world is as inconsequential as 
the mathematician was blind in not seeing the consequences and 
corollaries of Thomson’s ‘Seasons.’ ‘There has never been a true 
poem that did not prove more, and more to the purpose, than its 
equal in quantity of Euclid’s ‘ Elements.’ All poetry is probative. 
There is that in it abundantly which might be thrown into the 
form of propositions, profound and universal ones, and. ticketed 
with an undeniable Q.E. D. In fact, poetry has the privilege of 
geometry; it demonstrates. It helps us to truths, not by induc- 
tion, but by intuition. There is no logic so rapid or so satis- 
factory. Look at that tower, twenty miles off, on the top of Leith 
Hill, in the light of the setting sun ; how distinct its outline, how 
beautiful its colouring, how picturesque its position, how true its 
picture on the eye; that sunlight is poetry. It brings the object 
within the scope of your vision; it shows the object; it demon- 
strates. Logical induction, orders a post-chaise, bargains with 
the landlord for eighteen-pence a mile; asks the boy, as twilight 
is coming on, whether he knows the road, and bids him look to 
the direction-posts ; stops at the regular stages to change horses ; 
aud after several hours’ riding, and much packing and unpacking, 
with a host of minor arrangements, troubles, and carefulnesses, 
works out its proof to your understanding of the existence and 
form of the tower on Leith Hill, with little of the facility and less 
of the beauty than attended the equally satisfactory accomplish- 
ment of the same thing by the far-beaming sunshine of poetry. 
It is thus that poetry darts and glances upon the remotest dis- 
tances of the mental landscape. It stands upon a height ; it sees 
the world in sunshine ; its eye ‘glances from heaven to earth, from 
earth to heaven;’ and thus did many a bard of the barbarous 
olden time behold sights of beauty and grandeur in the soul of 
man, while the metaphysician, though travelling with the best post- 
horses with which logic could furnish him, goes jogging on, century 
after century, without arriving at the verification of them, accord- 
ing to that definition of verification which the world in its wisdom 
has adopted. Laugh no more at the mathematician. If Thom- 
‘on proves nothing, he was very right not to read Thomson ; but 
there was his blunder, I have read Euclid and Thomson both, 
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and I take upon me to affirm that the one proves as much as the 
other. Of course I mean to the right subjects. A horse cannot 
draw an inference; there are thousands to whom Euclid proves 
nothing—to whom he never will prove any thing, save and except 
this single proposition, that to their minds he cannot prove any 
thing. Their minds either stand stock still, or move with a hop, 
step, and jump. Now to travel with Euclid one must walk, step 
by step, all the steps well measured and rightly counted. In not 
proving something to every body, poetry is therefore only in the 
same category with geometry. Each requires what Jeremy Ben- 
tham used to call the appropriate intellectual aptitude ; and each 
proves most where that is maximized, and least where that is 
minimized. Geometry demonstrates to the inductive intellect, and 
poetry demonstrates to the reflective and introspective soul. And 
the percipient of poetical demonstration imbibes also the demon- 
strations of all things, in nature and in art, which are poetical. 
He will take the mathematician in the fulness of bis heart, re- 
membering his own enjoyment, and forgetting his friend’s one- 
sidedness, to look at some beautiful painting or statue, and not 
laugh at him when he asks the question, what does that prove ? 
Why should he, for he himself knows what it proves. And so it is 
with scenery, as 1 was well assured by getting into the country 
one day last month, when I found every object from morning till 
night as full of wisdom and demonstration as one of Harriet Mar- 
tineau’s illustrations of political economy; indeed, [ might say 
two at least, for it was both ‘Life in the Wilds’ and the * Hill and 
the Valley ;’ and so I shall tell the whole story of the day, or rather 
try to paint the scenes which in succession it presented, and con- 
clude with something of a proof that those scenes of themselves 
prove something. 

Don't be inquisitive about the locality, reader. It is true, that 
very Venetian, Grecian, French, Canadian, Saxon, Kent and 
Surreyish nondescript and omne-descript house on the hill top, 
beyond the common, above the wood, which I slept in on the 
ultimo, may sometimes be hired for a summer, and perhaps 
occasionally even for a winter, by any respectable tenant who !s 
qualified to summer and winter there; but I have no relish for 
the profession of a gratuitous house-agent. So, no letters of 10- 
quiry to the able author, &c. care of the editor,’ ‘ private,’ on the 
right-hand corner at the top, and ‘ to be forwarded—immediate, 
on the left-hand corner at the bottom ; no, not even though they 
come with the signatures of Inquirer, Admirer, and, better than 
both, Constant Reader ; no petitions for an answer in the Notices 
to Correspondents ; I will be party to no frauds upon the stamp- 
office, or on the editor or publisher, whom the Whigs are likely 
enough to tax, and surcharge, and exchequer, and all that, for 
any such accommodations. Let it all be done fair and above 
board, Advertise like aman. The landlord will be sure to see 
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it. He is a ‘constant reader’ of the Reposifory, and a constant 
urchaser too, and an inquirer and admirer besides. So let all 
these sympathies come together in the proper way by advertise- 
ment. Happy be the match thereupon made. And the editor 
will be very ungrateful if he does not hand over to me, his con- 
stant correspondent, the profits, or at least a moiety of the profits, 
of the inquiring and replying advertisements, to pay travelling ex- 
yenses to that delicious retreat, and a dinner for all parties, sub Juve, 
on the lawn; and never was lawn more jovial than that would be. 
Well, I awoke there very early in the morning, with no recol- 
lection where I was, or how | got there, but with a pleasant sen- 
sation all over me of being somewhere where to be was very plea- 
sant. How curious is the correspondence, even in the soundest 
sleep between the external world and the internal. Somehow 
or other, notifications of change, and of the character and colour 
of that change, are conveyed by the organs of sense to the brain, 
and it takes cognizance of them, our not seeing and not thinking 
notwithstanding. 1 mean to say, as we lie asleep. Such com- 
munications are as correct in spirit, as in substance they are con- 
fused and imperfect. ‘They are like the impressions conveyed by 
reading a newspaper to a very drowsy man with a pipe in his 
mouth. He gets a general notion, perhaps, that a glorious victory 
has been gained. And * His Majesty’s arms,’ and ‘¢ stands of 
colours,’ and ‘ sprigs of laurel’ float about in his brain ; but ex- 
actly where, or when, or why, or by whom the aforesaid battle was 
fought, he has no distinct conception. But he feels very rejoiced, 
and glorious, and old England-ish, and life and fortune-y, and hea- 
ven-born ministerial-ish, nevertheless. Or these communications 
are like the Peruvian pictures, with hands, and swords, and bows, 
and serpents, and other ocular conundrums ; which the last of the 
Caciques used to send to the last of the Incas because they had 
neither Moniteurs, nor Gazettes Extraordinary, to report the pro- 
ceedings of Cortez and Pizarro. Or they are, most of all, like 
the Impression which one musically organized being may convey 
to another, by extempore play on an instrument. You cannot 
tell the precise material object or the external event, of which 
the player is thinking ; it may be of a castle in the air at sunset, 
or of Shelley’s poems, or of the revelation of St. John, in one 
strain; or it may be, in another, of Dominichino’s painting of 
Latona changing the inhabitants of Boeotia into frogs; orof South- 
Wood Smith’s lecture on the natural history of death; or of the 
third act of Othello; or of the strange and entangled situation of 
Our friend ; or of a philosophical and poetical mind, reflecting 
on the history of the French Revolution. You cannot tell, I say, 
exactly what definite being, or condition, the melody is asso- 
Clated with, but you may tell infallibly, you may write down 
In words, the most precise and distinct, the species of emotion, 
and the character of the train of emotions which are in the soul 
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of the player, while the fingers are striking those notes. Such is 
the sort of intelligence which the nerves convey to the brain in sleep. 
Godwin, when a young man, used to receive it frequently and 
strongly ; although that mighty brain of his, with its stately logic, 
and broad generalizations, and calm abstractions, might seem so 
much of an independent world in itself, as to render him little 
subject to the quick, unconscious vibrations of a more sensitive 
organization. What a splendid outpouring of eloquence is the 
dream of St. Leon, in the deep sleep which followed his draught 
of the elixir of life. I will not, as a critic, answer for it now, but 
1 shall never forget how I read it when a boy, and seemed to 
grow a god in reading it. But these things change strangely, or 
we change. I tried to read the * Pilgrim’s Progress’ the other 
day, and could not. It made me melancholy. I feared my 
heart or my imagination was growing old; but I took up the 
‘Arabian Nights,’ and all was right again; glory to ‘ the good 
Haroun Alraschid.’ But to end this dream of the undreaming 
intelligences of sleep; prepared by their prelibations for the cer- 
tainty of waking bliss, | opened my eyes, not knowing upon what, 
only sure that I was not in Paternoster Row, or within ear-shot 
of the ringing of Bow bells, or the tolling of St. Pauls. And 
there were the blue heaven, and the green hill gently kissing,* 
with bright and dark clouds (cumulo-cirrhus and cirrho-stratus) 
curling, clustering, and flowing about, like golden and hyacinthine 
locks. ‘ Up with the lark,’ says [ to myself, always up with the 
lark in the country; and then, before the impulse went into action, 
that everlasting and universal scepticism, which is the bane of all 
exertion, and the torment of all orthodoxy; to which medical 
men are so prone, that religio medici means no religion at all; 
which makes our literati write so feebly and skittishly, all for 
want of faith ; which, since the French revolution, has been so rife 
in the world, extending even to the foundations of our time- 
hallowed institutions, and the principles of our Constitution, once 
the wonder and envy of the world; that sceptical spirit, I say, 
whispered in mine ear, ‘ What means up with the lark ?’ Call you 
it ‘ up’ to exchange this easy recumbency, so favourable to medi- 
tation, philosophy, and poetry, for the mechanical drudgery of 
walking, or the stiff and stark conventionalism of sitting on @ 
straight-backed chair? Call you it ‘ up’ to stop this easy flow of 
thoughts and images that are gently trickling through the brain 
like a brook in springtide, rich with winter's legacies, and 
musical with its own murmurs, for talk and argument, marshalled 
like soldiers by beat of drum, and parading hither and thither at 
the word of command. I say, the true ‘ up with the lark’ is to lie 
sull, and ‘ feed on thoughts that voluntary move harmonious 
num bers.’ This is no idleness. 1 never laid in bed, like H., till 
full noontide, reading ‘ Letters on Early Rising,’ and balancing 


* Stolen,—* A heaven-kissing hill—Shakspeare, Boaden’s Ed. P. D. 
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the arguments ; but I say the proverb is a fallacy; that it begins 
with a misnomer, and that on a cool, elastic, hair mattress, or 
better still, on Dr. Arnott’s delicious water-bed, (¢ O it is pleasant 
to float o’er the sea,’) one is most truly ‘ up with the lark,’ 
sailing on the bosom of the air, playing with the stars, or gliding 
afar off i in the faint pearly car of the crescent moon. i rom such 
a state to rise is to fall; the getting up is only a prelude to the 
coming down, and there ought 1 to be a good reason for it. True, 
they say that, 

Early to bed and early to rise 

Is the way to be healthy , and wealthy, and wise. 
But that I doubt too. Goethe used to sit up late o'nights, and 
he had more of all three together than any man of modern times. 
Besides, I don’t like the proverb. There is something suspicious 
in the way in which the three qualities are put tozether. If in 
this trinity, none is afore or after the other,’ | refuse my worship, 
It looks as if the inventor thought first of his stomach, secondly 
of his pocket, and, thirdly, of his brains. I turn round and ask 
with my old friend, the mathematician, ‘What does this poem 
prove?’ I do not see the connexion between the first line and 
the second. ‘The poor factory children are bundled to bed the 
minute their work is over, and up early enough, but they are 
neither healthy, wealthy, nor wise. A comfortable farmer, with 
just cunning enough to vote for a Corn Law candidate at the 
County election is, | think, as much as such means can realize. 
Some of the finest parts of ‘ Paradise Lost’ were written in the 
night. Whether Milton be one of your healthy, wealthy, and wise 
people I cannot say; but, certainly, he was one of the best and 
purest specimens of humanity, physically, mentally, and morally, 
that nature has yet produced. Non Anglus, sed Ange lus. There 
are hosts of proverbs which are apocryphal. Their inspiration 
is only that of Mammon. ‘They are often the dirty excuses of 
the dirty tricks of a dirty majority. Nevertheless, i will get up, 
for the same reason that a lark sometimes will come down; I 
hear sweet sounds which may ‘ wile a lav’rock frae the lift.’ 

I shall give the whole long day, and would it were longer, to 
this locality. Ask me at night what it proves? but ask me not 
before. The premises first, the conclusion afterwards. The 
situation of this house is curious, inasmuch as it is the only one 
from which a particular effect which I am about to mention 
could be produced. It is chosen in defiance of the ordinary in- 
ducements for the selection of a site; a little further one way, 
and it would have been more convenient of access; a little fur- 
ther another way, and it would have had a more div ersified view; 
alittle further in a third direction, and there would have been 
ampler space for lawn and garden; a little down the hill, and it 
would have been sheltered from the winds, which now rave round 
it and rattle through it ; but hereit is, and here am I, starting from 
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it for my matin circuit, that | may earn one enjoyment by another, 
the duty being more delectable than the recompense, which is 
very virtuous. There is before you from the open glass-door of 
the house only a small flat space of table-land, (kitchen-garden, 
i. e.in part,) and the rest laid out according to the established 
form, in square and oblong beds, with roses and tulips, and 
peonys, and a second crop coming of hollyhocks and tiger lilies ; 
and that at first seems all; but as your eye travels round the 
verge and outer margin of the opposite side of the parallelogram, 
there rise before it certain wavy outlines and blue shadings, faint 
and cloudy, yet having a reality and a distinctness withal, that 
tell you of a wide though viewless world between. The sensation 
is a strange mixture of sense and imagination; a consciousness 
of the conjoined presence of the visible and the invisible; you feel 
how much there must be more than you see. On the near view 
the garden is all the world, but the eye is irresistibly drawn to 
that shadowy distance which is a revelation and a promise of a 
vast and glorious intermediate prospect. The boundary line is 
made so distinct by the precipitous descent of the hill. Down it 
goes, headlong down, thickly covered with wood, graceful as the 
mantle of imperial Caesar, that it may, like him, ‘ fall with de- 
cency ;’ but so abrupt, that no tree-tops, peering above the path 
of that natural terrace, give you warning of that verdant ambush 
below. And yet there it spreads out; deep, thick, wide, and 
tangled, rich and populous with all that is musical and beautiful. 
And down we go too with a plunge into that abyss of foliage and 
flowers. Oak, ash, and beech, and birch, and pine are there, and 
yonder the stately chestnuts by themselves with their dainty blos- 
soms; and harebells, and euphorbia, and the wild geranium, and 
the orchis tribe; and true to the greenwood still, Robin Hood, 
scarlet and green, a pleasanter memory than that of being Earl of 
Huntingdon; and better than all, mine own sweet woodrifle ; 
and they all inweave and inwreathe themselves together, above 
and below; shade, light, fragrance, softness, form, colour; and the 
hum of insects, and the song of birds; a bath of sense; until 
you seem to be blending and dissolving with them too, into the 
elemental principles of pure physical delight. And through the 
trees there are glimpses of the wide prospect. Up to the higher 
and clearer ground; there the eye reels over and through the 
immensity of the valley. There are the softly swelling hills of 
Kent, undulating in the gentle and graceful wave which is peculiar 
to the surface of that county, the true line of beauty; and there are 
the Surrey hills, fit counterpoise for the perfection of the picture ; 
and yonder the bolder downs which one knows have ¢ tower's along 
the steep,’ and overlook the mighty sea beyond ; and all between, 
though so vast, is yet so soft, and fair, and fertile. There is n0- 
thing harsh, nothing obtrusive; nature has licensed no one object 
to rise proudly and claim to be the centre of the scene, reducing 
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all this diffusive loveliness to its mere appendage and accompa- 
niment ; and man has not marred the plan of nature, There is no 
city or town even, with its congregated roofs, spires, and towers to 
transfix the eye in its wandering, and shine with a false glitter 
in the sun, as it broods over the indistinct expanse of meadows, 
glades, and groves. The artist would want an object and a fore- 
eround ; Canova would have called for crags, as he did at Rich- 
mond; but we do quite as well without, as the citizens of Berne 
said when their bear was dead. Why should scenery be con- 
structed on the monarchical principle. In the thousand unob- 
{rusive lovelinesses, there is harmony and unity, without the 
erection of a central pyramid to refer them all to; it would but 
throw over them an artificial shade, and give them an unnatural 
insignificance. We should not then see the valley, but the 
pyramid that stood in the valley. The loss would be greater 
than the gain. That unbroken expanse gives one the idea of 
equality in enjoyment, and infinity of extent. It looks lke a 
fraternal world, blessed, and basking in the smile of Providence. 
If you want more diversity, there it is in the lights and shadows 
which can only exhibit themselves in such an ample scene. 
How strange are the forms of clouds projected on the earth; 
but there are yet stranger forms at hand. Come back by this 
lane, which is such a trenchant wound on the fair earth’s bosom. 
This is the deepest cut of all, and has laid bare and left in air 
the projecting roots of those fine old trees, which resemble, not 
the Elgin marbles indeed, but similar fragments of the sculpture 
of some more antique race of artists. They must have lived too 
in some pree-Adamite state of the world, when form and organiza- 
tion were subject to other laws, or while nature was yet experi- 
menting. This approaches towards a colossal human figure ; 
but one side is twisted like a boa constrictor, as if it were the 
father of that deceitful lady, who wrought such woe to the guile- 
less Christabelle. ‘That has a griffin front, the tail going off into 
the flourish of a weary painter with his brush, when his hired and 
toilsome copy of a worthless picture is completed. Here are 
figures like those with which Blake adorned the ‘ Night Thoughts.’ 
Did they but break the second commandment, how well would they 
exhibit at a missionary meeting, in long procession, as the idols of 
some Antipodean or Hyperborean region, or of beings that inhabit 
the inner crust of the globe, the next of those concentric surfaces 
of which some say the world, like a Chinese puzzle ball, consists, 
and which would, I suppose, have been lawfully seizable, as pro- 
perty or prize, had Captain Parry succeeded in his patriotic en- 
lerprise, antl nailed the royal standard of Britain to the pole of 
the earth. Tree-roots are a class of beings but little known. 
They are like nothing else upon, below, or out of, the earth, 
One might suppose the Frankenstein family had set up a manu- 
factory of monsters here, and in haste to pack up the raw mate- 
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rial (from an alarm of fire or some such cause) had stuck together 
whatever parts were nearest, to be sorted afterwards. One also 
might suppose—that it is breakfast time. — 

It is not wholesome ever to pass an entire day in utter idlesse. 
I do not mean to advance such an absurdity as that the en- 
joyment of nature can be the loss of time. I leave that for 
those who in their ceaseless occupation do, in fact, lose all their 
time, and know not what a treasure they lose. But all enjoyment 
is the richer for the contiguity of honest mental occupation. The 
steady employment of, though it be but an hour or two, will 
spread a satisfaction over the day, and spiritualize its sportive- 
ness, and prevent its pleasure from becoming fade, and preserve 
the elasticity of the springs within us, Away, then, to the wood- 
land study; and be it a study in right earnest. One may 
meditate there; and, thanks to dictation, composition is but 
thinking aloud, with the double advantage of uninterrupted 
thought, and a consciousness of the presence of the recording 
spirit. The mechanical act of writing isa sore nuisance ; at least 
tome. I never can write contemporaneously with my thoughts, 
They pass; and I only put down my recollections, often a faint 
shadow. And then a silent, intelligent amanuensis; had J 
possessed such a treasure, that vigorous originality of his would 
never have run away with him, a madder race than that of the 
wild horse of Mazeppa. He ruined himself by being his own 
penman, <A presence which he respected would have made him 
respect his own intellectual reputation; and it might have been a 
bright and useful one, lasting and growing too. So, to work: 
on the shady bench, behind the belt of oak trees, that screen both 
the landscape and the sun. The senses are undistracted there, 
and the stream of thought flows clear, and pure, and brightly. 
He must be a bold man who could dare to be a sophist there, in 
the presence of God and nature; aud a base one who could there 
prepare for the world aught that tends not to humanize the affec- 
tions and elevate the soul, 

What was there prepared may be some day judged of; its in- 
troduction here would be rather too long an episode. ] have 
some conscience about digression, though rather lax. Not so 
about intellectual labour. I mean by that, active mental opera- 
tion; not mere reading. And yet reading should have its share 
of the day too, or it will not be a good day of pleasure, unless in 
travelling through a very extraordinary country, and with very 
extraordinary companions. All scenes have their appropriate 
books ; and all books have their appropriate scenes, except the 
Bible, which is universal; and Shakspeare, which is next to It 
Milton is much less so; he is for lawns, and stately avenues, and 
a mansions; or for the stern simplicity of such a coast as 
Sandowne. Books should have a harmony of spirit with the 
locality, not an identity of subject. One does not want to read 
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beggarly verbal pictures (as the best must be) of beauties which 
are before the eyes; but one wants something which excites 
emotions that will not jar with those excited by the scene. Now 
here is the Political Unionist’s Catechism, by Junius Redivivus, 
just out; | cannot for the soul of me open it again here, Set me 
down in London, or Birmingham, or Liverpool, or Manchester, or 
Norwich, and I shall have gone, again and again, over its nervous 
and manly language, shall be all heart and soul in the writer's 
noble purpose, and would call, as with a trumpet voice, to the 
working men of Britain to learn from it how to qualify themselves 
for, and how to struggle for, those political rights without which 
there is no hope of any efficient improvement of their condition, 
or of any repose for the community. 1 would tell them to make 
it their daily manual, and to have it, not merely by rote, but by 
heart. But here—I do not know what Whig and Tory mean 
here; they are not things of God’s making, and none else are 
free of this paradise. Shelley and Tennyson are the best books 
for this place. ‘They sort well with the richness, richness to 
every sense ; with the warm mists, and the rustling of the woods, 
and the ceaseless melody of sound. They are natives of this soil ; 
literally so; and if planted would grow as surely as a crow-bar 
in Kentucky sprouts tenpenny nails. Probatum est. Last autumn 
1—— dropped a poem of Shelley’s down there in the wood, 
amongst the thick, damp, rotting leaves, and this spring some one 
found a delicate, exotic-looking plant, growing wild on the very 
spot, with ‘ Pauline’ hanging from its slender stalk. Unripe fruit 
it may be, but of pleasant flavour and promise, and a mellower 
produce, it may be hoped, will follow. It would be a good specu- 
lation to plant a volume of Coleridge. The singing of the nightin- 
gales would promote its growth. 

Dinner! dinner! Not that way; here is the hall-passage, be- 
tween these verdant clustering pillars, under these natural gothic 
arches and rich tracery-work; now we enter the ante-room, 
treading the thick carpet of harebells, and looking out through 
the beautiful lattice-work of the thinned copse on hill, wood, and 
valley ; and yonder is the salle a@ manger. How gracefully the 
festoons of our pavilion hang from branch to branch, just flutter- 
ing in the sun yet not scaring away the birds ; and there she sits 
beneath, the queen of our simple revels, in all the unassuming 
state and absolute power of affection, the grandaughter of Pesta- 
lozzi, (not by father’s side, nor by mother’s, ) and calls her pupils 
to come, like the hen gathering her chickens, and they will. See 
how they muster, like the pretty stage witches in Macbeth, but at 
asweeter spell, and to a better kettle of fish and soup. One 
todlin wee thing raises her blue-bonnetted head amid the rank 
grass, hke a springing harebell. Another drops gently from tree 
to ground, like a mellow apple. Among the roots of the old tree, 
where they overhang the declivity, a broad straw hat surmounting 
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a white jacket ascends like a fast-growing mushroom, with a face 
as roguish beneath as that of Puck, the fairy. And_ here they 
come, Sweet-William, and Pease-blossom, and Mustard-seed, and 
Cobweb, and all. The pretty pageant! sing to them, as they 
come, ye who sing; and sketch them, ye who sketch; and then, 
for ‘ neat-handed Phillis’ has done her best, ‘ mingle, mingle, min- 
gle’ at the table, and blessed be the memory of Pestalozzi, Amen. 

O the weary years through which I used to ask of every body 
that pretended to know, what Pestalozzianism was; and none of 
them had the sense to tell me that it is no tsm at all, at all! [I 
have my answer now; ‘1 feel it here,’ as the stout gentleman on 
the right of the chair says, when the company have drank his 
health with all the honours, and one cheer more. Here is one 
cheer more; and very cheering it is, for those who grow faint and 
heart-sick in battling for the world’s good against the world’s per- 
versity. Look at those children; they are spurred by no rivalry, 
they struggle for no prizes, they are not drilled'in classes—and 
discipline—what is their discipline ? 


‘ The sound of the child-striking rod 
These valleys and woods never heard, 
Ne’er sighed at the threat of a task ; 
Nor smiled when yacation appeared.’ 


And yet they learn ; ay, learn abundantly. They know more of 
‘objects than others, of their ages, do of words. ‘Their vocabulary 
has meanings to it; their counters represent something. And 
who will get on better with books, provided the books are worth 
getting on with? They have the love of learning in them, and 
the love of their teacher, and these are two powers that draw 
them along, and pull away, faster than a pair of flying dragons. 
Moreover, and that is the best of all, with all their getting they get 
understanding, and with all their learning they learn wispom. 

It were a good place, this, for an adult school on the same 
principle. Every body here seems rational and happy. The 
secret of which is, that every body does what every body likes, 
without endeavouring to compel any body else to do the same, 
and say they like it too, whether or no. The consequence is, 
that there is more coincidence from spontaneous sympathy than 
ever can be produced, even in outward appearance, by arbitrary 
control, 

Very sweet is the truce from that everlasting strife of will 
which is kept up in society. People feel here that ‘ there Is 
room evough in the world for thee and me,’ as Uncle Toby said 
when he opened the window for the blue-bottle fly to go out at. 
Here we open the window for one another; instead of saying, 
‘You wish to walk, but I prefer sitting, and also prefer that you 
should sit with me, so bide still, and be proper, and say, as you 
ought, that you are not uncomfortable. You want to sing, do 
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you ? let down the portcullis of your throat that the melody may 
not escape till my request has furnished it with a passport; 
meanwhile, declare you are grateful to me for reading to you 
some book which you don’t wish to hear.’ ‘This is all quite con- 
trary to the principles on which the New Adult Pestalozzian 
Kent and Surrey Union Education Company is to be established. 
Read, if you like, sir; but, in spite of your ¢ due emphasis and 
discretion,’ | am off to court the cuckoo, or run a race with the 
dog. I shall read myself, presently ; under the tree yonder ; it 
does my lungs good, and my heart too; and then you may run if 
you like. * Allow me to hand you to the instrument.’ Not she, 
indeed ; you never heard such singing after that sort of prologuing 
and pantomiming. How it bubbles up from amongst the trees, 
here and there, by fits and snatches, clear as the blackbird’s 
song, and varied as the nightingale’s, ‘ Now, that’s what I call 
melody ; 1 do, indeed.’ You are right, sir; more right than you 
know of; for you did not see Purcell bending from above to 
listen, nor hear him ask Shakspeare what he had sent Ariel down 
for. 

Away! whither? not now to the churchyard, though that is a 
place for sunset, a beautiful and touching place at sunset. What 
alight and gay, an airy and joyous looking fringe of trees and 
shrubs it has; the delicate lilac, and the glaring laburnum, and 
the pale guelder rose ; and how the rays of the sun, as he gives 
them his last blithe blink and smile from the summit of the hill, 
get entangled among the leaves and boughs and pendent blos- 
soms, and linger and sparkle there; and how the birds all carol 
above, and the grasshoppers chirp below ; and in the ‘ centre of the 
glittering ring’ stands that huge and ancient yew, overshadowing 
the craves with its broad, dark, muassy foliage, the branches spread 
out as the wings of Azrael, and its vast, hollow, mouldering trunk 
standing as if in the strength of some mysterious, anti-vital prin- 
ciple, a solemn image of death in the midst of life. That is a 
shade to sleep under, soundly and peacefully. But not thither 
now; this way; here, along the common, 


‘ grassy, wild, and bare, 
Wide, wild, and open to the air.’ 


Turn not this way towards the bridge that swings aloft over the 
deep lane, like the back scene of a melo-drama when the cata- 
strophe is coming; nor that way towards where the hill makes a 
bold, steep, semicircular promontory, where you stand, as on the 
quarter-deck of a gigantic ship, and look down on the wide ocean- 
valley sending up a mimic ripple from its wavy woods: but hold 
On, on, till the surface begins to break, toss, and tumble about, 
and the path narrows and winds round ‘the side of the hill, and 
you are in Scotland, are you not ?—for this is fairly a pass ; 
hot Killiecrankie or Glenco, indeed; any more than we are 
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Dundee or Ossian; but it is a beautiful little ravine, and looks 
the portal to scenery which the warrior should never tread, but 
which the poet were no poet not to seek. Yon fir grove hymns 
our entrance. Fragrant firs; the beech and the fir in masses are 
ever fragrant. But how varied is the music of trees. They are 
all AZolian harps, but differently strung and tuned. These sound 
a solemn anthem. They are the organ of the woods, and their 
cadence is deep, mellow, sustained, sometimes pealing forth with 
grand choral swell, and then subsiding into low but rich modula- 
tions. Was not such the worship of the lofty cedars, when of 
old on Lebanon they praised the Lord? The path goes winding 
on into the ravine, a new pair of contrasted pictures at every 
step, the wooded and the grassy bank, striving, in beauteous, har- 
monious rivalry. Here rest, on this rich, soft, elastic couch of 
cup-moss, and look down the declivity. What fairy magic has 
etherealized the dancing leaves of those large beech trees ? What 
exquisitely delicate creatures of the element they seem, their ten- 
der green fluttering in the purest and most attenuated halo of 
light that ever mortal eye beheld. There is water below, though 
hidden from us here; broad, placid, limpid water; and the light 
of the setting sun is on it; and the branches overhang it, and the 
water reflects up the mildradiance on those young, trembling, rest- 
less leaves. A trick of nature; she delights to treat her loving 
children with all kinds of experiments on loveliness. Those who 
will see beauty she surrounds with superfluity of beauty. ‘The 
sun is sinking lower, and our path is at the bottom of the ravine, 
by the water's edge. How fast the trees gloom ; their thick trunks 
are dark ; they are black. But look up to the trees above—their 
trunks are burnished and radiant gold. Their foliage is glittering 
and blazing, like that of the magic garden of an oriental enchantress. 
And look across to the opposite side of the ravine. On the lofty 
brow of that smooth, grassy, gently shelving bank, the sun-light has 
laid itself down, and sleeps and dreams, like Tennyson’s lotos eater, 
and seems as it would rest and sleep eternally. Another change; and 
no wonder, for this strange old building on the river has a caba- 
listic look ; the broad full stream, (the infant Medway, is it not! 
don’t be sure ; I am not precise in my topographies and potamo- 
logy ; the child may be a changeling ;) the broad full stream |s 
sunk down, down to the very bottom of two steep deep banks, and 
there it murmurs along, unseen; as all things else are now un- 
seen, for we are in a close alley of the darkest hollies, and large 
as they are dark, rustling their unchanging and spiky leaves 10 
concord with the low but more living sound of the flowing brook- 
let. It is unearthly music. This portion of the walk may be 
reckoned the region of northern superstition, as the last was of 
Arabian magic and fairyland, bordering, by its oriental character, 
on the locality of the Syrian and sacred chant that consecrated 
our entrance on these successive scenes of enchantment. And 
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now we emerge from the holly shade, to receive from the genius 
of classical mythology a brief and bright farewell. The sight is 
dazzling. There is the day-god’s blazing car, and his fiery-footed 
steeds on the gallop. In their mad speed they are dashing huge 
masses of light and flame all over the horizon. The river here is 
wide and still as a lake. What strange splendours are in that 
mirror. How distinct, yet how idealized is every reflection on its 
surface. There, from the trees in shade are, cold, graceful, fan- 
tastic, the pillars of the quiet grotto of the water-god. And there, 
from the intervals of the opposite trees, behind which the sun is 
descending, are the flaming columns of Apollo’s own palace. 


‘ Regia Solis erat sublimibus alta columne, 
Clara micante auro flammasque imitante pyropo.’ 


The gorgeous show is over; it fades away; and twilight in her 
‘gown of sober grey,’ bids us also depart in peace. Sweet twi- 
light, sweet alike on this gentle park-land, and on the wild com- 
mon which now we enter, through an avenue of gorse which may 
be called majestical. The bushes are six feet high, and covered 
over with blossoms which this dim light touches with a peculiar 
softness. It is a welcome sight to eyes that ache with splendour 
and variety. One knows how the Vizier in the story must have 
felt, when he stole away from the court, in the dusk of even- 
ing, to look on the shepherd garb and crook which belonged to 
his boyhood. It were foolish to despise the gorse. Linnaeus 
never saw it till he came to Mngland ; and the first furze field he 
came to so touched his feelings, that he kneeled down and blessed 
heaven for so beautiful a sight. ‘The emotion was worthy of the 
pt interpreter of nature. What would he have said to this ? 

f like some fanatics that I know, he had estimated worship in 
proportion to its length, and fitted his devotions to the occasion 
by the rule of three direct, he would have recited the hundred 
and nineteenth Psalm at least, or the Book of Common Prayer 
entire. But Linneeus was a philosopher, and all the better Chris- 
tian; his worship was gratitude, brevity of expression best suiting 
the intensity of feeling. 

Tea may be taken any where, or when, that any body pleases 
who can get it; I prefer it, after such a walk, within reach, with- 
outa walk, of that moonlit wood and valley. Just get within 
its shelter, a few steps down the declivity, and the air is balmy 
even for an invalid. Pleasant alternative, of looking at the moon- 
light through the foliage, or at the valley through the moonlight. 
And there is a single nightingale piping at intervals, that one note 
of call, which, after a few repetitions, goes off in a brief and rapid 
trill, as one said, so distinctly like ¢ Come—come—come—here he 
is!’ And true is the interpretation, for there he is, and a joyous 
burst of song; and the melody spreads ; ‘another, and another, 


and another ;’ and it gushes up, like a hundred fountains of music, 
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here and there and every where, playing in the air with their fan- 
tastic jets, till the sweet sound pervades the atmosphere, dews the 
trees, and seems to fall on us like summer rain-drops. 

And next morning, broad white waves of mist were over all 
that vast valley ; the distant hills were based on its curling clouds. 
Yet we could not part so, the scene and I; and here and there 
the veil was gently raised; and then it closed again, and the va- 
pours were thickening, and rolling, and in commotion; and | 
heard the voice of stern Necessity, who rose up with a black cap 
on his head, and said, ‘ The law is that you return to the place 
from whence you came;’ and I felt very much disposed to make 
the reply of the prisoner at the bar, ‘ My lord, if 1 do Ill be 
hanged.’ 


Summary of Principles illustrated by this Locality. 


First, that if the reader cannot see that it proves any thing, he 
has something yet to learn. ‘There are more things in heaven 
and earth than are dreamed of in his philosophy ;’ Argal, he 
would be a greater philosopher if he had more dreams. 

Second, that truth, the jewel of the soul, is many-sided at the 
surface, though single-centred. Paradoxes and contradictions 
may yet be all truths, and the simplest truths may be falsehoods. 
Minds are prisms. We should be thankful for every contribution 
towards a spiritual theory of light and colours. 

Third, that the primary are more satisfactory than the second- 
ary. A sense of beauty, ina high degree, may be produced by 
the simplest elements and combinations. The scenery above de- 
scribed has not a single historical association. It has not even a 
single prominent picturesque natural object. 

Fourth, that, notwithstanding the conquest of England by the 
Normans ; the extinction of the Plantagenet, Tudor, and Stuart 
Dynasties; the discovery and independence of the Americas ; 
the French Revolution, and the passing of the Reform Bill, 
Oberon and Titania yet reign in Fairy land, as they did in the days 
of Charlemagne, although many respectable and generally well- 
informed persons are not aware of the fact. 
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ON THE CONDUCT OF THE POLICE AT THE LATE MEETING. 


Bioop has once more been shed in civil strife, and many human 
beings have been brutalized, by the stirring up of evil passions; 
and for all this the people of England are indebted to the imbecility 
or the dishonest practices of the Whigs, who have evinced no powet, 
save that of turning good to evil, and of bringing into disrepute 
all who are connected with them. It is scarcely possible to restrain 
the feelings of indignation, and to reason calmly on their conduct, 
while we think of the mass of evil to which they have given birth, 
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and which nothing they can do, in the course of their short-lived 
future political existence, can alleviate. The occurrences which 
have taken place at the ‘ National Convention’ of Spa Fields, 
almost induce the suspicion, that the matter had been connived at 
by the Government, with a view to get up a ‘ reaction’ against the 
assessed-tax resisters, after the fashion of Louis Philippe. The 
transaction is almost a second edition of the Manchester massacre, 
with the difference that the agents were the police force, and the 
instruments, bludgeons, instead of master tradesmen setting upon 
their poor workmen with drawn swords. But in both cases, the 
circumstances have been alike. The avenues to the place of 
meeting were carefully blocked up to prevent escape, and a brutal 
and wanton attack was made upon defenceless people. Many 
attempts have been made to set the middle classes at variance 
with their poorer brethren, by the proposition of a National Guard 
for the protection of § property,’ but hitherto without success, and 
the Times has seized the present opportunity, once more to revive 
it, but it has cried ‘ Wolf!’ too often, and it is suffering the fate of 
most violators of truth, in earning only contempt, which is daily 
more widely extending. Whenever it now puts forth an opinion, 
people are in the habit of looking round to ascertain what sinister 
interest it wishes to serve, or at best which party it considers 
strongest. As for giving it any credit for honesty or magnanimity, 
that is wholly out of the question. At the period of the Manchester 
massacre, it turned round equally ready to take part with either 
side, the oppressors or the oppressed, and it was decided to the 
latter as soon as it found the tide of public opinion setting strongly 
in their favour. Those who have watched it on the present occa- 

sion, have remarked the indecision of its tone, the careful putting 
forth of two separate reports in the first instance, the malignant 
endeavours to misrepresent the injured, under the specious sem- 

blance of perfect fairness, and the constant indications of a dispo- 

sition to side with the ruling power if possible, unless the current 

should be too strong against it. And such is the instrument, 

which the ‘ Taxes on Knowledge’ help to maintain, as a specious 

organ of public opinion. 

As a political matter, this ‘ National Convention,’ on which the 
Times lays so much stress, was more contemptible than the famous 
plan of the Watsons to take the Tower, by dint of making speeches 
to the sentinel on duty. Scarcely any one had heard of it, pre- 
vious tothe coming forth of the Proclamation, with the usual quan- 
tity of bad grammar furnished by the government offices on such 
occasions, and many of the proclamation bills were only posted on 
the evening previous to the meeting; nay, one of the jurors on the 
coroner's inquest gave evidence, that many were posted after the 
meeting was over. Was not this an evidence of sinister design on 
the part of those in power ? Seventeen hundred policemen were 


placed in ambush near the spot, the crowd was allowed to assem- 
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ble, and then, the avenues being blocked up, a most brutal assault 
was made upon the people, not merely upon those who attended 
the meeting for the purpose of taking part in the proceedings, but 
upon strangers and passengers, who had casually approached the 
spot. ‘There was not merely a wish to disperse the crowd, but a 
ferocious determination to maltreat them. In former days, when 
a furious riot was raging in London, Chief Justice Holt dispersed 
the crowd by a simple harangue, only promising to see justice 
done upon the objects of public hatred. In the present case, 
Colonel Rowan and Mr. Mayne, the directors of the police, skulked 
in the neighbouring buildings with military officers in their com- 
pany, while their subordinates were sent forth with staves to work 
their unrestrained will, as though it were intended to get up a riot, 
for the purpose of an excuse in bringing forth the soldiery to make 
a slaughter of the populace. There was nothing in the meeting of 
a disorderly character. Illegal it might be, but if so it might fairly 
be presumed that most ef those present were not aware of the fact. 
Had Colonel Rowan gone upon the ground at the head of a few 
of his men, and harangued the meeting, it is probable that the crowd 
would quietly have dispersed. | ‘That there was nothing very des- 
erate in their intentions, might have readily been gleaned from one 
of the orators talking about his wife and children, and their means 
of maintenance, should he get into trouble. Men do not think of 
wives and children when seriously bent on mischief. But the 
policemen were most blamably left to themselves, some of them 
probably in liquor, and they forthwith enacted a scene of the most 
disgusting brutality. The people are not stocks and stones, and 
such of them as could, resisted. ‘The attack was wanton, retreat 
was cut off, and innocent passengers were threatened, with not 
merely broken limbs, but with what is still more painful to the 
generous mind, the degradation of blows from hireling staves. 
Such an injury might have made a dumb man speak, might have 
changed a benevolent man into a homicide; such an injury would 
have stirred the blood of a slave, how much more then that of a 
freeman! Whoever could submit to it unresistingly, would be 
unworthy the name and attributes of a free citizen of the com- 
munity. Not so much the pain inflicted on the body as the 
quick consciousness of the degradation inflicted on the mind, 
would be the result, with every man whose reasoning or thinking 
powers were above those of a brute. It would be better far to 
perish; it would be better far to live in a state of utter 
anarchy than to live in a country where such things were done 
and submitted to, under the name and sanction of law. Quiet 
submission to such things, would argue a state of moral degrada- 
tion, from which there could spring up no hope ; but from this de- 
gradation we are at present rescued, by the verdict of a jury, of as 
noble a character as is to be found in the pages of English history. 
1 am in no way upholding the propriety of breaking down the bar- 
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riers of law on the part of the people, but as little can I agree 
that the agents of the law should take into their own hands the 
gratification of private malice, under the pretext of putting the 
law in force. ‘The latter is an evil of much greater extent than 
the former, for it tends to weaken the confidence of all men in the 
equality of the law, which can be the only true support of its in- 
fluence, and leads them to regard it merely as an engine of oppres- 
sion, for the use of those in power. ‘The meeting might be illegal, 
but the suppression of it was performed in a mode quite as illegal, 
by the paid agents of the law. Onscarcely any occasion of dispute 
between the people and the Government, has there been brought 
forward such a mass of evidence, all tending to set forth the dis- 
graceful conduct of the latter. Whenever the friends of 
democracy shall in future be taunted with the Bristol riots, with 
which they had nothing to do,—they may reply to it by referring 
to the ‘ National Convention.’ A body of thieves and uneducated 
men performed the Bristol atrocities; a body of trained police, 
commanded by those who assume to be of the refined classes of 
the community, performed the atrocities of Spa Fields. 

The conduct of the Coroner on the inquest upon the slain police- 
man, was anything but that of an upright judge. ‘Throughout the 
whole business, he appeared to consider himself as a Government 
agent, pressing for a conviction for a political object, rather than an 
unbiassed seeker after truth. It would seem that he is an old, 
an ignorant, and a prejudiced man, thoroughly imbued with the 
antique Tory principle of taking the cue on all occasions from the 
people in power, and acting upon it, without further consideration. 
All the evidence which was brought forward, was directly against 
the police; yet he obstinately shut his ears, with a one-sidedness 
most remarkable; took every opportunity to impress the jury 
with his feelings, in contradiction to the evidence, and repeatedly 
grossly insulted them by his remarks. Have the Whigs lost all 
outward decency of conduct? Are they driven so to despair, 
are they bent upon madly heaping obloquy upon their own heads, 
that they can countenance such things? A Coroner’s inquest 
may, to many, seem a trifling matter; but in this case, it has 
been pregnant with consequences, whose ultimate result no man 
can foresee ; but either great good or great evil must come ofit. It 
may be, that the verdict will induce thieves and vagabonds to 
murder policemen ; but it will, at all events, teach the police, and 
their employers, that Englishmen must not be wantonly degraded 
by blows, under the pretext of law. Be it as it may, the jury 
have done their duty nobly; and have, by their excellent verdict, 
alike marked their disapprobation of all brutality, whether per- 
formed by the opponents of the law, or the agents of the law. 
They have done more: they have read a lesson to the Government, 
which, although it may have little weight with the imbecile or 
dishonest men composing it, will go forth amongst the community, 
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and draw their attention more closely to the paramount necessity 
there exists, that those who hold the supreme power, should also 
hold the supreme wisdom of the nation. How wretched must be 
the state of public affairs, when the rulers, on the most momentous 
occasions, betray the most deplorable ignorance, and those over 
whom they rule are obliged publicly to reprimand them. [ pro- 
ceed to remark upon the evidence, which, on the popular side, 
was most conclusive, notwithstanding the evident attempts at 
subornation of perjury, got up on the side of Government. The 
jury were, by the conduct of the Coroner, placed in a most 
painful situation. There was, on his part, and on the part of 
those about him, a disposition to keep back such evidence as 
made against the Government and their agents. For the sake of 
compassing the ends of justice, and for the purpose of eliciting 
truth, the jury were therefore obliged to throw themselves into the 
opposite scale, and appear as the champions of the popular cause. 
[¢ was an unseemly condition for honest men to be placed in; 
but their stern and noble resolution to weigh all that was brought 
before them, and to adhere only to truth, has rescued them from 
the obloquy which designing knaves were ready to heap upon 
them. Itis a glorious cause of triumph for the nation to think, 
that, though the rulers for the time being may be weak or 
wicked, men of sound judgment and virtuous integrity are still 
to be found amongst the humbler citizens, even when taken at 
random, as was the case with this Coroner's jury. 

One of the principal witnesses was a Mr. Courtney, a reporter 
to the Courier newspaper. As the Courier has never been accused 
of a tendency to ‘low radicalism,’ there can be no reason for 
supposing that one of its agents would feel inclined to overcolour 
his evidence in favour of what is called the ‘mob.’ Had the 
witness been a reporter for one of the more radical journals, there 
would perhaps have been some attempt made to throw discredit 
upon his evidence; but there can be no doubt of its accuracy, 
and it is damnatory. ‘The police blocked up every passage. 
The crowd had given way in all directions, and the remainder of 
the division commenced striking men, women, and children, 
without distinction, and without mercy.’ One would suppose this 
evidence to be sufficient; but that of Major W. L. L. I’. De Roos, 
who came forward with the design of making out as good a case 
as he could for the police, corroborated it in a remarkable manner 
on his cross-examination. This man was a willing witness for the 
assaulters, and an unwilling one for the assaulted, therefore his 
evidence is of high importance. All that he admitted in favour 
of the poor was forced from him. It seems that he skulked in 
plain clothes by the side of Colonel Rowan, and looked out at the 
Windows of a building upon the scene, watching for an oppor 
tunity to send for the troops and let them loose upon the people. 
To the Coroner's inquest he went provided with one of Colonel 
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Macerone’s books upon foot lances, a kind of weapon which seems 
to have thrown many of the gentlemen soldiers into sad alarm, 
and he was anxious to prove that the banner staves of the ‘ Na- 
tional Convention’ were synonymous with the aforesaid lances. 
But his eagerness defeated itself, and he proved too much for 
the satisfaction of the jury. The cross-examination by the hard- 
headed tradesmen forced the insolent soldier to break down in his 
evidence, and to acknowledge that he only saw ‘a part of a lance.’ 
The remark of the juror when the Major wished to make out that 
‘a staff without a head was nevertheless a lance,’ bore rather hard 
upon him. ‘You might as well say that a man without a head 
was stilla man.’ Anxious as he was to make out a case against 
the people, he was obliged to acknowledge that ‘he did not see a 
single hand raised, and only some twenty stones thrown.’ It is 
not possible to avoid expressions of disgust at the conduct of this 
man, whose evidence would seem to have been given with a desire 
to gain promotion by it. ‘There seems to have been a total ab- 
sence of all feelings of justice or humanity in him; he spoke like 
a coarse and callous soldier, reckless of every thing except the 
gaining his ends by accomplishing a triumph over the people. 
The jury saw through his design, and put him upon the rack 
by their questions. The insolent aristocrat of the Hardinge 
school writhed under the punishment inflicted by men incom- 
parably beyond himself in the attributes of mind, and upon whom 
he had been accustomed to vent his patrician scorn, on account 
of their humble though useful occupations. He will scarcely 
again attempt a like task. 

After him, came one of the officers of the Ist regiment of Life 
Guards, serving under his command especially, and present with 
him in the building from whence he surveyed the scene,—Thomas 
Middleton Biddulph. That officer positively swore, ‘1 did not 
see the crowd do any thing that was illegal, unless their assem- 
bling there was unlawful. I did not see the people make any 
resistance to the police.’ Doubtless Major De Roos calls himself, 
and is considered by his clique as a ‘ person of honour;’ but, 
perhaps it is held no dishonour to misrepresent plebeians, though 
I scarce see how he can avoid calling out Captain Biddulph for 
thus giving him the lie direct by his evidence. 

William Henry Goore, a solicitor of Worcestershire, may be 
supposed to be a respectable and unprejudiced man, the latter 
more especially, as he was a stranger, and he testified as follows : 
— Ido, upon my oath, say that if the police had not interfered, 
there would have been no disturbance. I never saw a more 
brutal or more ferocious attack than was made by the police upon 
the people. Had I possessed a weapon, | should have felt myself 
Justified in using it, and when I saw how those fellows behaved, I 
would, if 1 could, have cut their heads off.’ Lawyers are not 
generally men much disposed to meddle with other weapons than 
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legal instruments, and, therefore, we may fairly suppose that the 
conduct of the police must have been brutal in the extreme, to 
draw forth such energetic expressions. But let the Whig agents 
have the full benefit of their evidence. John Jeffery, a cabinet- 
maker, testified that the orator who was so careful about his wife 
and children, ‘ harangued the people in language calculated to 
excite the worst passions of such an indiscriminate assembly,’ 
This language, upon cross-examination, turned out to be, «1 
thank the Government for having published the meeting, and 
exhort you to be peaceable. The orator said be peaceable, for 
the spies of Government are about you; be peaceable, but firm.’ 
But the principal coadjutor of Major de Roos, the person who 
swore hardest, though as it would seem without gaining credit, was 
Mary Hamilton, servant at the Magpie and Stump, Fetter Lane. 
So barefaced was it, that one of the jurors immediately declared 
in answer to some improper remark of the Coroner, ‘ If | must 
speak my mind, | don’t believe one iota of what she has stated.’ 
The only other positive evidence was that of a little girl, some 
thirteen years of age, and the remarks of the Foreman on her 
are quite conclusive. ‘ We are all of opinion that if the police 
had acted with moderation, the deceased would not have been 
stabbed. ‘The woman who swears otherwise we do not believe. 
It is plain she was tutored, and the little girl who was brought up 
to tell us that she saw the stab given, young and ignorant as she 
was, was still artful enough to keep back the important fact, that 
the man who stabbed the policeman was violently assaulted first, 
as she acknowledged when | pressed her on cross-examination. 

The officers of the army should certainly congratulate Major 
de Roos, quere Ruse, on the worthy colleagues he has fallen in 
with, in his capacity of a Government witness. ‘ Ye shall know 
him by the company he keeps’ is an ancient and true proverb. | 
should here mention, that these extracts from the evidence are 
taken from the report of the Zimes, which will not be supposed 
too favourable to the side of the people. The following is the 
verdict of the jury :— 

‘We find a verdict of Justifiable Homicide on these grounds :—that 
no Riot Act was read, nor any proclamation advising the people to dis- 
perse ; that the Government did not take the proper precautions to 
prevent the meeting from assembling, and that the conduct of the 
police was ferocious, brutal, and unprovoked by the people ; and we 
moreover express our anxious hope that the Government will in 
future take better precautions to prevent the recurrence of such dis- 
graceful transactions in this metropolis.’ 

Let it not be forgotten, that this dignified, just, and manly 
verdict was given, by seventeen of the ordinary tradesmen of the 
metropolis, whom it is the fashion to look down upon, and to 
regard as unfitted to hold any situation of responsible power. 
There is much hope for England, even though the Whigs should 
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retire in dudgeon, as long as there is reason to believe that a 
large portion of the population of our great towns Is composed of 
men like these. ‘They truckled not to the ruling power, neither 
have they in any way sanctioned brutality on the part of the 
ropulace. The conduct of the Foreman* was noble, sensible, and 
manly throughout, and he will not be lightly forgotten by a grate- 
ful nation. The calm and dignified mode in which he put down 
the insolent, intrusive, and false-shuffling Mr. Gude, the friend of 
the Coroner, must have been most impressive. We owe him 
more than thanks, we owe him deep gratitude for the example he 
has set. The drivelling anxiety of the Coroner to secure a 
verdict that might be agreeable to the Government, was some- 
what remarkable, as well as the pertinacity with which he clung 
to his point; but as remarkable was the plain and simple elo- 
quence of the Foreman in his reply, when the Coroner proposed 
to strike out a portion of the verdict. 


‘ Before God and our country, on our solemn oaths, we have 
given the subject all the consideration in our power; and that paper, 
which | have handed to you, contains the Judgment in which we are 
unanimously agreed. If you strike out any part of that, it is not our 
verdict. If you will not take our verdict, the sooner you dismiss us 
the better. We are fatigued to exhaustion; we have done our duty 
laboriously and faithfully ; and our country can expect no more from 
us. If proper measures had been taken, either by reading the Riot 
Act, or a proclamation, or any other means, we would not bring in a 
verdict to justify the homicide. Therefore, to let this verdict go 
abroad alone, would be very dangerous; and it might be thought 
that we justified the stabbing a policeman who was legally employed. 
We have as strong an impression of the importance of our duty as any 
men can have, and we have agreed to that verdict, and we will agree 
tonone other. Weare all of us men who have families, and some 
stake in the country. Indeed, I think there is none of us but has some 
little property. We all of us are of one opinion about the impropriety 
of that meeting, and we are far from liking mob meetings. If the 
police had acted with propriety, we would all of us have turned out to 
assist and protect them at any risk. ‘The Government certainly pre- 
pared means of dispersing the meeting, but how were those means 
employed? We blame the Government and the police, because they 
made no attempt to prevent the meeting. One hundred men upon 
the ground in the morning, or the expostulation of a magistrate, 
Would, in our opinion, have prevented any meeting. In the name of 
my brother jurors, I have to repeat, that we have considered our 
verdict, and that it is the only one in which, upon the evidence, we 
should feel ourselves justified, It has been proved in evidence that 
the conduct of the police was brutal and ferocious, and that of the 
people was peaceable. We will say no more, Sir; record our verdict, 
or dismiss us. We have told you, Sir, we will not alter a letter, In 
regard to our oaths, and our duty to our God, our country, and our 
king, we can give no other verdict. Let us not pass any more time 


. * Samuel Stockton, Cromer Street, baker. 
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in this trifling contention, as we have nearly passed two hours. We 
have fasted since ten o'clock this morning, and we protest against this 
treatment. If you will not have our verdict, please yourself, as you 
have the power. Dismiss us, and procure an abler jury; and let God 
and our country decide between us.’ 


To this the Coroner replied, 

‘Gentlemen, | consider your verdict disgraceful to you, but | 
thank you for your great attention to the case.’ . 

It is to be hoped that the time will arrive, when public opinion 
will act as a restraint to prevent judges from thus insulting honest 
men, who have conscientiously done their duty. I have been 
thus minute in recounting the proceedings on the inquest, because 
an impression has gone forth that the jury were actuated by the 
feelings of political partisans, in giving such a verdict. Those 
who read this statement, copied from the Times’ report, will 
doubtless do them justice, and unite in a feeling of pride that 
such men are to be found amongst the humbler classes of Eng- 
lishmen. ‘Those who may think that | have reviewed the con- 
duct of the Coroner too harshly, will do well to turn to that part 
of the report which describes Mr. Alexander, one of the jurymen, 
as asking ‘ whether the Secretary of State was justified in send- 
ing 1700 policemen amongst a peaceable crowd?’ To this the 
Coroner made answer, ‘ There were not so many.’ Mr. Alexan- 
der then reminded him that the fact had been proved by wit- 
nesses ; on which he rejoined, in a tone of the most intemperate 
vulgarity, ‘ So much the better; they were an unlawful assembly.’ 
This surely requires no comment. 

The great argument which the partisans of the Whigs use in 
their defence is, ‘ the meeting was illegal.’ But this is shirking 
the true question at issue. Illegal meetings of one kind or ano- 
ther take place every day, and many other things are doubtless 
illegal under the operation of the Castlereagh ¢ Six Acts.’ The 
question at issue is, whether the meeting was of sufficient import- 
ance to render it necessary to put it down by force, such as was 
resorted to, and whether it was put down in a mode as little as 
possible calculated to irritate ignorant people? Now it has been 
proved in evidence, that the meeting was utterly contemptible, 
both in its composition and objects; that it was rather a matter 
for laughter than serious notice ; that it is most probable, that had 
Colonel Rowan or Mr. Mayne gone forward, calmly to expostu- 
late with the leaders, the whole crowd would quietly have dis- 
persed. This they failed to do; but in lieu thereof despatched 
their brutal attendants, with delegated authority ; and the long- 
standing ill-feeling which has existed between the police and the 
populace has now been heightened, possibly to a state of mortal 
antipathy on both sides. This is a grievous evil. The police 
have, from their first establishment, been regarded by the people 
as a species of Government spies, and, therefore, though incom- 
parably the most efficient, and least mischievous, body of men 
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ever yet employed in the capacity in which they serve, they have 
been far more odious to the people than even the old police force, 
whose character, as a body, was utterly disgraceful. Under these 
circumstances, it would have been the part of a wise Government 
to soothe, by every means in their power, the angry feelings of 
the more ignorant amongst the populace, and even to pass un- 
heeded a few puppet-show exhibition meetings, got up by the pom- 
pous ignorance of vain men, who were anxious to make speeches, 
rather than to excite a collision between the people and the police. 
But the Whigs, with their usual blundering imbecility and cow- 
ardice, scared out of their small wits at the pompous sound of 
‘National Convention,’ have caused their agents to set law, 
justice, and humanity alike at defiance. ‘They have converted the 
servants of the law into licensed ruffians, and they have thus in- 
fused into the bosoms of the injured, a ferocious spirit which will 
seek the opportunity of future revenge. ‘The Whigs have them- 
selves alone to thank, that ever a ‘ National Convention’ was 
thought of, or talked of. They have paltered with the people, 
they have shown themselves forth as promise-breakers ; they have 
mocked at the wants of the people, and done all in their power to 
irritate them. It is no marvel, that under such circumstances, 
designing or inflated men should take advantage of their more 
ignorant neighbours, to incite them to a breach of the law. Had 
the Whigs been men of even moderate intelligence, they would 
have seen, that under the circumstances, even their temporary in- 
terest was concerned in preserving quietude by conciliation. But 
they have only understood the argument of the bully—brute 
force; and as it is another evidence of their incapacity for thinking, 
so will it be another argument for removing them as quickly as 
possible from situations for which they are unfitted. The time is 
passed for them to hope for the love and affection of the people ; 
they have no power wherewith to operate upon the fears of the 
people ; and all they can expect to reap, is contempt. They 
exist as a Government, only till men’s minds shall be made up as 
to what will be the best change to propose. In the mean time, 
the best thing they could do to regain any credit even for good in- 
tentions, would be to dismiss Colonel Rowan from the situation 
he unworthily holds, and replace him by some popular man, who, 
possessing a character for benevolence and justice, might impress 
upon the people the necessity of submission to the laws, as much 
by friendly remonstrance as by the display of power. Such a man 
would make it his business to watch the characters of all the in- 
dividuals belonging to the police force, and to weed it of the ruf- 
fians whose ferocious habits tend to bring it into disrepute, It is 
not to be supposed, that men of exactly philosophical habits, are 
to be procured for twenty shillings per week, but out of our 
abundant population sufficient men may be found, uniting huma- 
nity with courage, and none other ought to be employed. What 
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Holt could do in a far more benighted age, might be done again 
were similar men sought for. I know nothing of Colonel Rowan 

ersonally, but it is just possible that he may have belonged to the 
frish police force. If so, he is not likely to be the best kind of 
man to deal with an English crowd. ‘That his proceedings are 
far too summary, and that he is not inclined to take any personal 
risk for the sake of a more humane execution of the law, has been 
shown in the disgraceful instance which has just occurred. While 
such men are employed, the English law and its administrators 
will continue to be regarded with fear and abhorrence by the mass 
of the population. When wise and efficient men shall be em- 
ployed, the well-disposed will only find in the law an instrument 
of protection, and they will respect it accordingly. 

The Times, with its usual insidiousness, says, ‘The jury could 
not, either on the evidence or on their own declared admissions, 
justify the slaughter of the unhappy policeman ; and even had 
the meeting been lawful, it would not have authorized the carry- 
ing about the person of concealed weapons.’ This is an assump- 
tion for the purpose of giving an assassin-like character to those 
who attended the meeting. It is of a piece with the attempt of 
Major De Roos to swear that a wooden staff was a lance, be- 
cause it might be made into a lance. In the first place, there is 
as yet no proof what weapon the policeman was killed with. 
Some said it was a dagger, and some a butcher's steel. The 
greatest probability, in the absence of evidence, is, that it was a 
sword-cane. This the Times would call a ‘ concealed weapon.’ 
Did the editor himself never use such a ‘ concealed weapon ?’ Do 
not large numbers of ‘ respectable’ people walk along the streets 
at noon-day with such ‘concealed weapons 2’ Are they not pub- 
licly exposed in numerous shops, and sold by Jews in the streets ! 
But perhaps the editor thinks the crime to consist in the fact of a 
mechanic, one of the ‘mob, going to a meeting with one. What 
is good for the parson is not good for the parish, The squire may 
carry his gun, but the peasant must be debarred from it. The 
‘gentleman’ may carry his sword-stick, but the base mechanic 
cannot be intrusted with it, for fear he should make use of it 
when the bludgeon of the policeman is about to beat his brains 
out. This logic may suit the Whigs, but verily it will not pass 
current with the mechanics, whose heads begin to be as hard as 
their hands. The fact cannot be disguised, that a meeting of 
unarmed and peaceable men has been dispersed with brutal and 
unnecessary ferocity, that a scene of Irish police ruffianism has 
been enacted, and the probability is, that when ignorant men 
attend future meetings, it will be with weapons in their hands. 
lor the sake of the community, let the Whigs beware how they 
countenance further irritation. ‘The fire that consumed Rome 
Was originally but a spark. The Whigs have earned contempt, 
let them not fan it into hatred. The hearts of good men shudder 
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when they think of the vast train of mischievous consequences 
which may result from the undisguised display of the want of all 
sympathy on the part of the rulers towards those over whom they 
rule, The British people are not blood-thirsty, they are a generous 
race, in many cases more generous than intelligent; they will lead 
easily, and sometimes drive, when they have an indistinct idea 
that the driving is for their own benefit; but rouse them once to 
the lion mood, and they will eflect ina short space of time a more 
lasting change in the method of rule, than English history can 
et boast of. Whigs! Whigs! ye have by your imbecile coun- 
cils caused the death of one man, and the brutalizing of many. 
Be satisfied, and take counsel of fear. Do not force the nation 
into overt resistance of tyranny! Remember that the same power 
which swept away the Tories, can sweep ye away in turn, and that 
if it is not done, it is from the indisposition which every good man 
feels to risk the chance, the possibility of confusion. A few more 
such acts as the last, and the penalty of forbearance will be greater 


than the penalty of confusion. 
Juntus Repivivus. 
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NEW PU BLICATIONS. 





Practical Gardening, clear, simple, and concise, for the use of all 
Classes. By Martin Doyle. Ls. 6d, 





Extracts from the Information received by His Majesty’s Com- 
missioners, as to the Administration and Operation of the Poor Laws, 


Published by authority. 4s, 





An Address to the Nation on real Church Reform. By J. Livesey. 
Preston. 





The Black Death in the Fourteenth Century, from the German of 
Dr. Hecker. By Dr. Babington. London, Schloss. 





Three Months in Jamaica, in 1832. By Henry Whiteley. Hatchard. 





The Young Cricketer’s Tutor; to which is added, The Cricketers of 
My Time. By John Nyren. Collected and Edited by Charles Cowden 
Clarke. ; 





_ Proposals for the Encouragement of Emigrants as Tenants to the 
Van Diemen’s Land Company. _ 1s. 





The Naturalist’s Library. Ornithology. Vol. I. Humming Birds. 
By Sir William Jardine, Bart. F.R.S.E., F.L.S., &. 68. (1.) 
(1) A most beautiful and cheap little book. It contains, besides a frontis- 
Piece portrait of Linnzus and vignette of a fairy nest, thirty-four exquisite 
coloured engravings of different species of the Humming Bird, as little as life, 
and almost as lovely, 
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Graduated Scale for a Property Tax. Dean and Munday. 





A Letter to Earl Grey, suggesting reasons for his Lordship’s deferring 
his Plan of Church Reform until the Public Mind has been more fully 
expressed in respect of our Established Church confounding the 
Doctrines of Heathenism with Christ’s Religion. By Nil Scribens 
Ipse. Bird, Cardiff; Longman, London, 





History of the French Revolution, from 1789 to 1795. By 
A. Alison. 1. 10s. 





The Testimony of Nature and Revelation to the Being, Perfections, 
and Government of Gop. By the Rev. H. Fergus. 7s. 6d. 





Travels of an Irish Gentleman in search of a Religion. With Notes 
and Illustrations, by the Editor of Captain Rock’s Memoirs. 2 vols. 
Longman, - 


The Tyrol, with a Glance at Bavaria. By H.D. Inglis, Whittaker. 








The Puritan’s Grave, by the Author of ‘The Usurer’s Daughter.’ 
3 vols. Saunders and Otley. 





The Adventurer, or London University Magazine. No. 1, for May. 
ls. 6d. 





The Grounds of Dissent from the Church of England not materially 
diminished by the present prospects of Church Reform, A Sermon. 
By James Yates, M.A. Hunter. 


emer egg 


A History of the Romish and English Hierarchies ; with an exami- 
nation of the assumptions, abuses, and intolerance of Episcopacy. By 
James Abbott, A. B. (late Fellow Commoner) of Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge. Second edition. 6s. (2.) 





The Evidences of Christianity. By W. E. Channing, D.D. Re- 
printed, Giasgow. (3.) 





History of Moral Science. By Robert Blakey. 2 vols. 2ls. (4) 





The Christian Minister approving himself by his views, his labours, 
and his trials. A Sermon on the centenary of the birth of Dr. Priestley. 
By J. Kentish. ‘ 

A Brief Narrative, proving the right of the late William Symington, 
Civil Engineer, to be considered the Inventor of Steam Land Carriage 
Locomotion, and also the Inventor and Introducer of Steam Naviga- 


tion. By Robert Bowie. (5.) 








(2.) Mr. Abbott makes much more free with former writers than his ac- 
knowledgments would lead the reader to suppose, nor has he always accoul- 
modated the abstracted matter to present circumstances. 

(3.) See Repository for February, p. 132, where we earnestly recom- 
mended this republication. : fe 

(4.) An useful book. We purpose a review of it. — 

(5.) We have neither time nor space to go into the merits of this claim, 
but it deserves attention, and should be discussed in our scientific journals. 
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A Father's Present to his Son. By the Editor of the Sacred Harp, 
&e. Dublin, Wakeman. 





On the Formation of the Christian Character. By ‘Henry Ware, 
Jun. Reprinted, Bristol, Browne and Reid. 





The Life of the Saviour. Vol. I. of the (American) Sunday Library. 
by H. Ware, Jun, Reprinted, London, Mardon. (6.) 





True Stories from the History of Ireland. By J.J. Me Gregor. 
Third Series. Curry, Dublin. 


Twenty-four Tales of the English Church. 5s. (7.) 





The School and Family Manual; Vol. I. Conversations on Geo- 
metry. Vol. II. Conversations on Arithmetic, PartI, 3s, each, (8.) 





The German Reader. By A. Bernays, Ph. Dr. 5s. (9.) 





Considerations on Civil Establishments of Religion. By HW. Heugh, 
D.D. Glasgow. 





The Lost Pocket Book. By the Author of the Rushbearing. 
Sd. (10.) 


Idle Curiosity ; or, the History of Susan Harper. 8d, 





Manufactures in Metal. Vol. II. Ironand Steel. (Lardner’s Cyclo- 
pedia, Vol. X LIT.) 





The Wife. A Tale of Mantua, By Sheridan Knowles. 





Considerations on the Law of Libel, as relating to Publications on 
the subject of Religion. By John Search. (11.) 





Sketch of the System of Education, Moral and Intellectual, in prac- 
tice at the Schools of Bruce Castle, Tottenham, and Hazelwood, near 
Birmingham, London, Baldwin. 


(6.) Mr. Ware’s name is a sufficient recommendation, and the work is 
written with his usual ability, and in his benignant spirit. If Mr. Mardon 
prectes to reprint the whole of the series, he ought to have the support of 
Sook and Tract Societies. 

(7.) Prettily done ; but the writer venerates a Priest as Hume did a King. 

(8.) Good assistance for either school or family instruction. 

(9.) In the first part every word is accompanied by a literal interlinear 
translation, continual references to the rules of grammar, and frequent notes, 
explanatory of idiom or etymology. In the second part, a literal translation 
Is still given, but separate from the original; in the third, the student is sup- 
posed not to need such assistance, the only aid, therefore, consists of notes 
Which are continued through the whole book. There is no room now for com; 
plaint as to the difficulty of acquiring the German language. 

(10.) Judging by our own feelings, we should say that all who have read 
the Rushbearing will read this; and all who read this will, read the Rush- 
bearing, : 

(11.) An acute exposé of lawyer-made law, and of the flexibility and 
double-facedness of its interpretation. 
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Religious Opinions and Example of Milton, Locke, and Newton, 
A Lecture, with Notes. By Rev. H. Acton. (12.) 





Authentic Letters from Upper Canada. Edited by the Rey, T. Rad- 
cliff. With Etchings by S. Lover. 6s. (13.) 





The Political Unionist’s Catechism : a Manual of Political [Instruction 
for the People. Addressed to the Working Classes of Great Britain, 


By Junius Redivivus. 6d. (14.) 





An Address delivered to the Members of the Worcester Literary and 
Scientific Institution, By Dr. Corbet, Vice-President of the Institu- 
tion. (15.) 





Characteristics of Goethe. From the German of Falk, Vou Miller, 
&c., with Notes, original and translated, illustrative of German Litera- 
ture, By Sarah Austin. 3 vols. Wilson. (16.) 


The Necessity and Importance of Free Inquiry, and the Right of 
Private Judgment in matters of Religion. A Sermon. Wakefield. 


A Vindication of a Loan of £15,000,000 to the West India Planters. 
By James Cropper. 

(12.) The subject is becoming rather trite ; the mode of treating it has 
novelty and interest. 

(13.) Very amusing, and a good deal of information. Is Bridget Lacy 
genuine and authentic ? 

(14.) See page 421. 

(15.) There is some sensible and spirited stuff in this address. Does Dr. 
Corbet speak ex efieto in the last page? We cannot reconcile his talk there 
of the ‘ National Whig Party’ with the general tone of the address, nor, 
especially, with the exposure of the conduct of Ministers as to the taxes on 
knowledge. His remarks on that subject, on the universities, on the absurdity 
of restricting Mechanics’ Institutes to physical science, on the importance of a 
systematic study of morality and political economy, and on the connexion ol 
the prosperity of such institutions as that which he was addressing with the 
popular form of their management and the comprehensiveness of their plan, 
are excellent. A note reminds us of the opinion of Mr. Henry Brougham, 
on the probability of the London University obtaining a charter, as expressed 
in aspeech at one of the early meetings of the proprietors. ‘Public opimon 
(said the orator) will wrench such an instrument from the hands of the most 
corrupt government in the world.’ Will it ? 

(16.) We have received from the publisher the first and second volumes o! 
this work, now passing through the press, and hope soon to present our 
readers with a review of the whole not altogether unworthy of the i 
Besides displaying her accustomed and unrivalled felicity in translating, Mrs. 
Austin has collected from various quarters notices of the most celebrated 
modern writers of Germany, and thus presented us witha most interesting and 
comprehensive view of the literature of that country. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

M. H. is intended for insertion. . 
E. H. must excuse our promising to insert any thing before we see it. We would 
rather hear from him on some topic more generally interesting, and uncontroversially. 
Whenever a material error, in fact or argument, is pointed out to us, we are ready '0 
correct it, But replies and rejoinders are usually unprofitable reading. 
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ON PUBLIC OPINION AS SHOWN BY PETITIONS TO PARLIAMENT 
DURING THE PRESENT SESSION, 


In the Times newspaper of the 10th June, we find the substance 
of the 22d Report of the Public Petition Committee, containing 
an account of the petitions, with the number of signatures ate 
tached to them, presented to the House of Commons, up to the 
24th May last. The document is a curious and instructive one. 
We have taken the trouble to classify the petitions according to 
their objects, to note their order as to the number of signatures, 
and to calculate the average of signatures to a petition, on each 
topic. The latter is given in whole numbers, reckoning a frac- 
tion as one when not less than the half, The results appear in 
the following table: 


*,” The figure prefired to each topic indicates its rank according to the total number 
of petitioners, 


I, CONSTITUTIONAL REFORMS. 


Petitions, Signatures, 

11. Vote by Ballot.......... a iii ema a 37 24,646 

20. Repeal of the Septennial Act.......... 15 9,289 

17, Repeal of Taxes on Knowledge. ........ 14 12,566 
II, ECCLESIASTICAL REFORMS, 

2. For the better Observance of the Sabbath 1061 261,706 

26. Against Sir Andrew Agnew’s Bill....... 20 2,794 

6. For the Abolition of Lay Patronage in the 
Church of Scotland..............-00. 132 61,871 
23. Against the Irish Church Reform Bill... 98 6,707 


34. From Roman Catholics, for relief from 
the necessity of being married according 


to the rites of the Established Church.. 4 520 

13. From Protestant Dissenters, for the same 99 20,972 
18. Against the New System of Education in 

12 11,082 


AE TS, San ie. ee 
III. LOCAL AND CORPORATION REFORMS. 
28, Against the Volunteer Corps at Hudders- 


co ER Ae Se ; l 2,400 
4. For Corporation Reform........-..++++ 116 70,517 
24. For the Scotch a Bill. . . 24 4,657 
37. Against the same. ill elspa dicen 8 271 
IV. HUMANITY AND MORALITY. 

8. For eyes, the Civil Disabilities of the 
nectar, ee OTe Eee 46 44,100 
36. Against... bblte ese : Gai dias 3 134 
l. For the Abolition of ‘Slave ery Bacar les ial § 4,603 1,209,355 
35. Against immediate Abolition.......++++ I 391 
15. For the repeal or alteration of the Beer Act 159 19,774 
19. Against the same......-csessseeseeees 11 10,988 
2. For Mitigation of he Criminal Laws. . 13 7,000 
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Petitions, Signatures, 
30. Against the Factories Regulation Bill..., 18 2,087 
8. For the same ., ppeeeesecevessceveeens 8s 112,863 
9. In favour of the hand-loom Weavers.... 48 41,000 
27. In favour of Poor Laws for Ireland...... 13 2,775 
29. Against Spirit and Beer Shops.,......,. 2 2,164 
V. TAXATION. 
12. Against Tithes in Ireland.............. 65 21,549 
14. Against the Assessed Taxes,........+.. 45 19,783 
16. Against the Corn Laws.,,............. 16 18,239 
5. Against the House and Window Tax.... 104 64,597 
10. Against the Malt Duty,...,....... ees 7 33,236 
25. Against the Soap Duty............ ial 35 4,466 
81. For exempting Agricultural Property from 
the Police rate. .... 06... 0++ ccccevee 5 1,022 
83. From Ship Owners, complaining of Distress S 555 
82. For an Increase of the Circulating Medium A 735 
21. Complaining of Distress.............. , 20 8,065 
7. For a Reduction of Taxes........ bide GiéTe 38 45,513 
VI. 
88. For the Impeachment of Ministers... .., I l 


In addition to the information contained in the above Table, it 
may be observed that the first twelve topics in the order of the 
number of petitions presented are, 1. The Abolition of Slavery ; 
2. For the better Observance of the Sabbath ; 3. For repeal or 
alteration of the Beer Act; 4. For the Abolition of Lay Patronage 
in the Church of Scotland; 5. For Corporation Reform; 6. 
Against the House and Window Tax; 7. By Protestant Dissen- 
ters for relief from the Marriage Ceremony of the Established 
Church; 8. Against the Irish Church Reform Bill; 9. For the 
Factories Regulation Bill; 10. Against the Malt Duty; LI. 
Against Tithes in Ireland; 12. From the hand-loom Weavers. 

The first twelve, in the order of the average number of signa- 
tures to each petition, are the following: 1. For the Factories 
Regulation Bill; 2. For Reduction of Taxation; 3. Against the 
Corn Laws; 4. Against repeal or alteration of the Beer Act; 
5. For removing the Civil Disabilities of the Jews; 6. Against 
the New System of Education in Ireland; 7. Against the ‘Taxes 
on Knowledge ; 8. From the hand-loom Weavers; 9. For Vote 
by Ballot; 10. Against the House and Window Tax; I1. For 
the repeal of the Septennial Act ; 12. For Corporation Reform. 
From this list we have thrown out the single petition against the 
Huddersfield Volunteers, and the éwo petitions against Spirit and 
Beer Shops ; the first as relating merely to a local grievance, and 
the latter, because the total number of petitioners is so far below 
= included in our list. 

_In looking over this analysis, one cannot help observing the 
discrepancy between the average number of signatures to a pett 
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tion, and the gross amount of petitions and petitioners, on several 
of the most prominent topics. It might have been expected that 
we should have found a correspondence ; that where the greatest 
number of persons petitioned, the petitions would, severally, have 
been the most numerously signed. The contrary is the fact, in 
many and those very striking instances. Nearly a million and a 
quarter petitioned for the abolition of Colonial Slavery, and yet 
the total amount of signatures divided by the number of petitions, 
yields only an average of 263 names to a petition. Against the 
Corn Laws, only 18,239 persons have petitioned; but the ave- 
rage of signatures to a petition is 1130. Several similar discre- 
pancies may be noticed by inspecting the Table and the two lists 
appended to it. They point to the conclusion that a high ave- 
rage of signatures to the petitions on any subject indicates a strong 
public feeling, even though the total amount of petitioners should 
not be comparatively large ; while a large number of petitions, with 
a low average of signatures is presumptive of organization and ac- 
tivity in the getting up of an appeal to Parliament. Let the 
reader look at the twelve topics which stand highest according to 
the number of petitions. Of the first four, not one comes into the 
list of the twelve which have the highest average of signatures. 
They would be nearly at the bottom of a complete list arranged 
on that principle. How is this? We take the solution to be that 
in these and similar cases, a kind of petition-manufacturing ma- 
chinery was diligently employed. We do not say that it was not 
employed for an excellent object. Our opinion on the plague- 
spot of Colonial Slavery needs no iteration here. The question 
is not as to the object, but the means. In the number of peti- 
tions on this subject, we trace the agency of the Anti-slavery 
Society, and of the various bodies of Dissenters organized in their 
sects, associations, and congregations. ‘The Sabbatarian peti- 
tions indicate the latter machinery, aided by the parochial influ- 
ence of the established clergy. No.6 in this class furnishes us with 
an average which may be assumed as that of a Protestant Dis- 
senting Congregational Petition. Nearly all the petitions which it 
includes are probably of that sort. The congregations muster, 
one with another, 212 petitioners. Now the Sabbatarian average 
is 247, and the Anti-slavery 263. Deducting the great petition 
against Slavery, signed by somewhere between 50,000 and 100,000 
persons, the last average would be reduced yet nearer to the con- 
—— point. With the exception of the petitions for Poor 

aws in Ireland, which are very insignificant, these are the only 
petitions of which the average of signatures is between 200 and 
300. The affinity is remarkable; especially when taken in 
Connexion with others which we proceed to point out; and 
remembering that these three topics have most interested the 
religionists who act, if churchmen parochially, and if dissenters 


Congregationally, ‘The petitions, which have an average of above 
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1000 signatures, are those for the Factory Regulation Bill, for the 
Reduction of Taxation, and for the Repeal of the Corn Laws. Here 
we see the effect of large public meetings, and a strong popular 
feeling, or rather a strong pecuniary interest, animating them, 
There is one point on which the religionists have mustered in this 
way, and with a similar result. That is, the New System of Edu- 
cation in lreland. The congregational and parochial tactics were 
not applicable to this subject. The more respectable part of the 
movers of that machinery were in favour of the Ministerial plan. 
So the fanatics had nothing left for it but public meetings. And 
they accordingly held their gatherings, unmolested by opposition, 
at Exeter Hall and elsewhere. What was the consequence ? 
Only a dozen petitions ; but each of those petitions had nearly a 
thousand signatures. ‘This is the only class of petitions emanating 
peculiarly from religionists, which comes into the first twelve in 
the order of the average of signatures. The exception proves 
the rule. It establishes our theory of the ‘Results of Machi- 
nery.’ There is also an exemplification of it in the petitions for 
and against the repeal of the Beer Act. The evangelical clergy 
have been very busy in this matter. The number of petitions for 
the repeal is 159. ‘They were not, we believe, zealously seconded 
by the Dissenters. The average of signatures is very low; only 
124, The counter petitions were only eleven; but they were 
signed by very nearly as many thousands. Here was machinery 
versus interest. All the petitions averaging between 600 and 700 
names, have a close affinity. They are, for Vote by Ballot, the 
repeal of the Septennial Act, the repeal of the House and Win- 
dow ‘lax, and for Corporation Reform. This is the more remark- 
able, as there is a great disparity in the number of petitions ; which, 
following the above order of topics, are 37, 15, 1LO4, and I1L6. 
We may hence, perhaps, assume 620 names to a petition, as the 
usual result of a public radical reform meeting. The reduction 
of taxes was a theme to carry more general sympathy with it than 
the assertion of a great public principle: accordingly the average 
mounts up to L198. Buton the Assessed Taxes the parish com- 
mittees brought petition machinery into play, and as a natural 
result of organization, the number of petitions is greater than 
that for the last-mentioned purpose, but the average falls to 44U. 
The Scotch petitions against lay patronage have both a high ave- 
rage (468) and number (132), Here is both organization and 
popularity, The ecclesiastical difference between that country 
and England is distinctly marked. Now turn to Ireland. A pre- 
cious specimen of organization, without popularity, appears 1" 
the fact that the petitions against the Irish Church Reform Bill 
were no fewer than 98, and the average of signatures no more 
than 69. Against the tithes, the people only mustered 65 petitions, 
but with an average of 332 signatures. Our proof grows some- 
what lengthy: but the point deserved elucidating, as it often 
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indicates the worth of petitions, and may help us towards a correct 
interpretation of them as exponents of public feeling. Petitions 
are by no means to be disregarded, because the numbers in which 
they are presented may have been multiplied by means of some 
kind of organization in the parties petitioning. Where the 
organization results from interest in the subject, it evidences the 
strength of desire or determination. Millions would have organ- 
ized themselves for obtaining Constitutional reform, but for the 
Six Acts, and other laws against Political Associations. When, 
as in the case of the several ecclesiastical bodies, the organization 
has arisen from a different principle, and is legally recognised and 
permanent, it is evidence of power in the petitioners, an indica- 
tion not to be overlooked by the party petitioned. It bears on 
the prudence, if not on the merits of the case. Sometimes the 
petitions are few, not because there is no popular interest in the 
subject, but because there is little hope from the Legislature. All 
the circumstances connected with petitions require to be consi- 
dered, to arrive at a just notion of the respect due to them. 

In petitions of the first class, those which pray for Con- 
stitutional Reforms, we have included those for the repeal of 
the ‘Taxes on Knowledge. They ought not to be confounded 
with such as emanate from the mere desire for the removal of a 
pecuniary burden. The object of the petitioners is public in- 
struction. ‘They think that the greatest possible amount of infor- 
mation, on whatever affects the well being of the community, 
should be dispensed to the greatest possible number, and at the 
lowest possible rate. They think that a good Government, like a 
good man, should love the light, and that only a tolerably strong 
light on the proceedings of a Government can keep it good. Many 
of them think that it would be much more right and reasonable, 
that the diffusion of information should, if needful, be secured by 
taxation, rather than be repressed, and to a great extent sup- 
pressed, by taxation. They would have provision for public infor- 
mation regarded as an integral portion of the national institu- 
tions, And they know, and have offered to demonstrate to Mi- 
histers, that so far from any sacrifice being necessary, the revenue 
might be improved by the removal of the present prohibitory duty 
on cheap newspapers. The character of these petitions is not 
financial but constitutional. Although not numerous, they have 
that claim on respect which arises from a high average of signa- 
tures, (nearly 900 to each.) In this particular, they rank above 
the other petitions of this class, and form a class by themselves. 
The petitions for the Ballot (which are first in the gross amount 
of petitioners) stand next, (666,) and for the repeal of the Septen- 
nial Act, third, (619.) The order accurately expresses, we ap- 
prehend, the wishes of the thorough reformers. The total amount 
of Signatures may be thought to show the feebleness of that de- 
scription of politicians. The inference would be somewhat hasty. 
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They can only organize themselves in open defiance of the law, 
and should that ever happen, it will scarcely be for the purpose of 
petitioning. The topics themselves have not those considerations 
of local or urgent temporary interest which facilitate the holding 
of meetings. ‘Two large sections of this body are opposed to 
petitioning ; those who have not yet lost all confidence in the pre- 
sent Ministry, and those who have lost all hope either from 
Ministers or the present parliament. It is not improbable, that 
the course of events will ere long unite these two sections with the 
present petitioners, in a common course of action. They will 
then show a formidable front. They are, in fact, the whole body 
of reformers, who were reformers anterior to the adoption of that 
question as a Ministerial question by those who are now in office ; 
together with a large addition which must have been made to their 
number by the occurrences of the last two years. 

The second class of petitions shows an extraordinary activity in 
the four great ecclesiastical bodies, the Established Churches of 
the three kingdoms, and the Dissenters of England. Neither the 
Catholics nor the Presbyterians of Ireland appear in this list, in 
their corporate capacity. Both have their reasons; but not 
exactly the same reasons, The former are past hope of getting 
any thing, and the latter not past fear of losing something. The 
Irish petitions (unless the little marriage petitions are from that 
country, and ee those against tithes,) are all episcopalian 
and anti-reforming, showing, or at least according with the fact, 
that in that unhappy country, so long divided into the oppressors 
and the opprest, the plunderers and the plundered, the Govern- 
ment is hated by the former, and not trusted by the latter. The 
Scotch petitions show that the nuisance of which they complain, 
and which is indeed a corrupt and corrupting excrescence, must 
be abated. The character of the Protestant Dissenting marriage 
petitions, we have already shown. They are machine-made. They 
are woven in the parson power-loom. ‘This grievance has never 
been complained of till very lately, nor did it seem to press with 
any weight upon the orthodox Dissenters, until the Unitarians had 
shown considerable restiveness under their peculiar burden, and 
made some progress towards its removal. Then the congregations 
were stirred up, and they have done the duty to which they were 
invited. The great display of religious organization is in the Sab- 
batarian petitions. We believe the motives and desires of these 
petitioners to be so various, that it is utterly impossible to say what 
they would have. If they can agree, the people who can muster 
athousand petitions, though with only a little more than 200 names 
to each, must be pretty sure of carrying their point. We wish it 
had been public instruction; but when has the power of eccle- 
siastical or sectarian organization been directed to that object ? 

On the third class we have little to remark. ‘The subject of 
Corporation Reform is the only one (except perhaps that of Colo- 
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nial Slavery) which is in favour both with the Government and 
the people. Hence it stands high in all the lists, being fourth in 
the order of the total amount of signatures, fifth in that of the 
number of petitions, and twelfth in that of the average of signa- 
tures to each petition. This fact shows how ‘the hands of 
Government would be strengthened’ by the people (as the phrase 
goes) in effecting Constitutional Reforms, were they but disposed 
to accomplish such reforms. In what we deem the best test of 
public principle and earnestness, the average of signatures, these 
petitions are a little below that of the Ballot and Anti-Septennial 
Act petitions, though far superior in number. 

A glance at the numbers for and against the Scotch Burghs 
Bill, will furnish the reader with another instance of the different 
workings of organization and interest. 

Class LV. is, on the whole, honourable to the country. The 
average signatures to the petitions for the Jews, are swelled by 
the large Christian petition from the inhabitants of the metropolis. 
No deduction on the score of machinery, can make those for the 
Abolition of Slavery other than a magnificent display of public 
feeling. They are a glorious monument for humanity. Those for 
the Factories Regulation Bill, are also very honourable, and must 
be, substantially, successful. The subject is in some respects a 
difficult one; and it has been abominably entangled for party pur- 
poses; but the overworking of children is an atrocity that, who- 
ever be the culprits, and wherever the burden may fall, must be 
put down ; and will. The petitions for the mitigation of the Cri- 
minal Code, average well—539 to a petition. There philanthropy 
and intelligence go hand in hand. Would that it were more so 
throughout this whole class of petitions. It affords stronger 
demonstrations of benevolence than of wisdom. Glad should we 
be to see the zeal which it exhibits directed towards the grand 
and all comprehensive subject of national education and instruc- 
tion, The abolition of slavery, even in a sense far more compre- 
hensive than that which the expression bears in the present case, 
is itself only a branch of that still more glorious emancipation, 
the abolition of ignorance. And for this blessed purpose, how 
much might be done by legislation. 

Like the celebrated potatoes thrown at the state carriage of 
George IV., the next class ‘speaks for itself.’ They are the 
‘you must’ of the impoverished people, in reply to the ‘we 
cannot’ of the feeble Ministry. Several of them rank high in the 
scale of all the tests which we have indicated. They are not to 
be trifled with. The expedient of a property tax, in lieu of all 
others, must evidently be reconsidered. Meanwhile, if this ‘ im- 
patience of taxation’ be ‘ignorant,’ why Is the protecting duty 
on ignorance so inconsistently and fatuitously upheld? The peo- 
Pr will not submit to the continuance of their present burdens. 

f retrenchment cannot relieve them, commutation must; and 
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such a commutation as will shift the pressure to the part where 
it can best be borne. How oddly, how disgustingly, does the 
idea of a reformed Parliament and a real representation of these 
petitioners, associate with the facility with which the bonus to the 
West Indian interest was transformed from a loan to a gift, and 
from fifteen to twenty millions! 

The singularity of the last petition in the Table, baffles our 
principles of classification. We cannot just now ascertain whe- 
ther the one subscriber of the one petition for the impeachment 
of Ministers, was the chairman of a meeting, or represented only 
himself. His prayer is gone to the limbo of vanity. It would be 
a sight for sore eyes, to see the House of Lords sitting in judg- 
ment on a whole Administration ; and such a House on such an 
Administration. ‘ Leave them to Heaven,’ good man: as Ham- 
let did his mother; and if they have indeed, like her, played 
false, and been made traitorous to reform, by the blandishments 
of Aristocracy, a heavier retribution than impeachment before the 
Lords (Polonius, we suppose, to fill up the parallel) will assuredly 
be their destiny. Even now, they must be lost to all sense of 
honourable fame, not to feel the difference in their position which 
one short year has made. Should the hereditary fatuity to which 
they truckle jostle them again from office, where now are the 
enthusiastic multitudes that once bore them back triumphantly ? 
The Globe and the Times may cry ‘ Wolf,’ but who stirs? There 
isnoecho, Their firmest friends have long been reduced to 
apologies for what they cannot justify, pleas of difficulty and 
embarrassment, and petitions for procrastination of the judgment. 
They have made hosts of enemies ; and many are those who would 
gladly have continued the confidence which they generously 
reposed, but who have been forced to its withdrawment by repeated 
disappointments, forgotten professions, violated promises, and the 
insane attempt to retain some hold of the people, and yet propt- 
tiate the vain and rapacious interests that can never be at one with 
the public good. The great object of all who aspire to public use- 
fulness, must henceforth be to teach the people (in the pursuit of 
whatever promotes the real and permanent improvement of their 
condition) to rely solely on themselves, and to qualify them for 
that self-reliance by the dissemination of political wisdom. 


me 
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PHOSPHOR AND HESPER, 





PHOSPHOR, 


Ix a flood of ether I swim, I swim! 
My argent lamp dewily burning ; 
But, Sister! thy splendour is dim, is dim! 
As an eye to the grave returning— 
Why is thy beauty mour ning? 
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Phosphor and Hesper. 


HESPER, 
I am weary and sick with dreams, 
White Son of the Waking Morn! 
For since the sun set in these western streams 
I have slept in the midst of my golden beams, 
The pillow of air adorning ; 
And visions of time and space and heaven 
The life in my. heart have lulled, or riven; 
And now I sink 
On night’s dim brink, 
Like a soul to the grave, that is unforgiven— 
Forlorn! forlorn! forlorn!— 
Art thou my sadness scorning ? 


PHOSPHOR. 


The starry curtain of the dawn 
Hath my silver hand withdrawn, 
Orb of evening splendid! 
My joy hath not birth from thy sadness ; 
But the sun hath endow’d me with gladness : 
From the crystal height of my eastern throne 
I behold him ascending alone, alone! 
Into heaven, with eye distended— 
Like a thought of Gop in the poet’s soul! 
His herald-cloud is above me, tinted 
With the light his purple kiss imprinted : 
Its foldings pallid in dew unroll, 
Which the lark, on my lustre calling, 
Imbibes in its balmy falling: 
[ hear the star beneath me sighing 
With the burning Jove on his pale heart lying— 
Art thou, too, dying ? 


HESPER. 
I seek my tomb 


In the purpled verge of the night-cloud’s gloom: 


Like hope from the heart, I sink from heaven. 
Our queen is tranced in a ghostly swoon ; 
Red-banner’d Mars faints by the fainting moon, 

And the constellations around are driven 

Into the depths of the brightening dawn— 
Like dews by the sphere of a flower absorb’d, 
Or starting tears in the eye withdrawn! 
Only thou art radiant-orb’d : 
The morn o’ermantles the earth and sea— 
Farewell! they need not me: 
O’er the gulf of night am I clouded : 


PHOSPHOR. 
Farewell! I am failing like joy 
Which its own sweet excess doth cloy— 
Farewell! in light I am shrouded! 


*w*, 
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RULE BRITANNIA.* 


Waar a glorious wind! How it tears about over heaven and 
earth, like a mad devil broke loose from the adamantine prison- 
house. Clouds above are flying before it, like the leaves belovy, 
Why this wind is a whirlwind. How it rushes, raves, and roars; 
it blows the world topsy turvy; one might walk, if we could but 
stand, over a milky way of acacia blossoms. The little peaches 
and nectarines are pelting like hail through the green-house win- 
dows. ‘The oaks are tossing about their mighty arms, like fierce 
Saracens of old, with their maces and war-clubs; and the tall 
poplars are bending before the blast, their foliage flying, till you 
see their bare trunks straining like the masts of a ship in distress, 
when her canvass is all abroad in tatters. And there’s the music of 
the main too, piping loud and high, all around and through the 
grove. How well the trees do it: right A£olian harps are they, 
and AZolian trumpets, clarionets, bassoons, and trombones too. 
Splendid are the billows now in the Bay of Biscay. If 1 were 
there in my hammock, | should reckon it rough rocking; and yet 
if | were as heavy as I am now, methinks I should sleep, even to 
such a motion and to such music. Heavy, heavy! and sleep I 
must. The sounds are dim in my ears, yet ever and anon they are 
too startling. Qualify them, I pray thee, with some of that new 
music, whatever it may be. 

And the piano blended its tones, though what they were I 
heeded not, with the rushing and rustling of the trees without; 
and though it was mid-day in June, and 1 am most unused to day- 
light sleeping, I went off, fairly and soundly on the sofa—and then 
and there | dreamt a dream. I have seen and heard of large and 
majestic billows; I have watched those which, when the wild winds 
have been working their will, break at the foot of St. Catherine, up- 
rearing their huge forms as they strike upon the sands, their tops 
retreating and curving, till they form a colossal arch-way, where 
the sons of Anak might stand, for a moment, beneath the vaulted 
watery roof, till down they come in thunder. I have tossed on 
those which approach the Hebrides and the Orkneys, swollen with 
the pride of having rolled unbroken from the western world ; and 
much have | heard of those on which the giant of the Cape looks 
down, those broad mountain masses, those watery Grampians, 
where, in the trough of the sea, one intervening wave may hide 
from those who pace the turrets of our floating Indian towers, the 
top-masts of their comrade; but not even these, nor aught save 
those of Martin’s Deluge, could compare with the measureless 
billows of my vision. And yet, there was no fury in their great- 
ness; they were not like the heavings and frettings of Sea at wat 
with Earth; but as parts, proportionate and harmonious, of a 
world of waters. It was not as if ‘a shoreless ocean tumbled 


* A Characteristic Fantasia for the Piano Forte, on the National Air of Rule 
Britaunia, by M. Marielli, 5s, 
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round the globe,’ but these waves were as the ample and graceful 
foldings of the world’s vast oceanic mantle, They rose and fell 
like the regular heavings of a living world’s gigantic bosom. And 
the splendid sun was shining on that ‘ azure main,’ as if he loved 
it; and his image was reflected there—clear, bright, and deep, as 
if he were loved again. It was there when the billows rose, and 
it was there when the billows fell—glittering, but yet unbroken in 
the change, Andas | admired the simple and serene magnificence 
of this elemental scene, there burst from that cloudless sky a peal 
of thunder,—of thunder so full and sonorous, and as it seemed to 
me so significant and supernatural, that a sensation of troubled awe 
spread over my frame, and I felt as if present at that wonderful 
work ‘in the beginning,” when ‘the Spirit of God moved on the 
face of the waters, and God said, Let there be light, and there was 
light.’ ‘The scriptural recollection was probably suggested to my 
sleeping senses by the unbounded expanse of that visionary ocean, 
and under the influence of the association thus called up, the long 
rolling of that thunder fashioned itself into a resemblance of 
syllabic utterance; such a resemblance as there is of form in the 
dim outlines that grow upon the eye out of thick darkness, or 
even from blazing light, like the angel of the Lord emerging from 
the glory at the top of Jacob’s ladder, in Rembrandt’s painting of 
the patriarch’s dream. It was possible to persuade oneself that it 
only thundered; and yet the sensation of my dream, wrought out 
in verbal record, would rather be, ‘there came a voice from heaven 
saying, Let Britain arise? And the progress of events confirmed 
the interpretation. Iwas indeed present at the last act of creation. 
The voice from above was echoed by a hollow, murmuring, re- 
sponsive sound, that came from the very bottom of the abyss, 
beneath all that weight of waters. In a moment all was convul- 
sion and confusion. Strange noises, deep, shrill, rapid, rolling, 
voluminous, a chaos of sound, terrified my ears. The placid 
majesty of sea and sky vanished. Dense vapours blotted out the 
sun. From the ocean, columns of flame burst forth abruptly, 
ascended high, and disappeared; and were followed by others in 
quick succession. Wild meteors were blazing here and there 
throughout the atmosphere. The stars, which became partially 
visible as the sun was obscured, had ‘ forgotten their courses,’ and 
reeled in the sky, and rose and Set confusedly, like warriors’ 
plumes in desperate conflict. A hurricane swept madly along 
over the surface of the waters, which sometimes yawned to the 
very centre, and then swelled up ‘as high as huge Olympus.’ 
And still the submarine thunderings continued, and swelled louder 
and louder, and the volumes of flame became more ample; and 
as I began to madden with the uproar, and felt my temples throb- 
bing, and was struggling to awake, as one struggles with the 
pressure of deadly nightmare, all was hushed, and there was the 
sweet music of a heavenly harp, and it played imperfect snatches 
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and suggestive notes of the music of that noblest of all national 
airs; and I looked, and the elements were sunk to repose, and 
the sun was beaming down that sweet first smile of fond compla- 
cency that follows passion and agitation, and the billows were as 
giants who had died and been regenerated into little children, and 
they were gently and playfully kissing the feet of the white cliffs 
of our island, which had, amid those convulsive throes of nature, 
arisen ‘ from out the azure main.’ And the meaning of what I 
saw revealed itself to me, and I knew by the thrilling prelude of 
that harp that angels were about to hymn ‘the charter of the 
land ;’ but their song was not yet. The island was covered with 
mist. It hung heavy over the valleys, and wreathed itself around 
the hills and mountains. But towards their summits it was thin 
and fleecy, and as it disparted, I had glimpses of celestial forms, 
the minstrels who struck at intervals the broken, yet most harmo- 
nious symphony of that well known ‘strain,’ the new-born genii 
of the new-born land, its ‘ guardian angels’ in the delicate spring 
of their being, the same that were seen by the bard of the seasons, 
of patriotism, and of liberty. 

‘There was one amongst them who appeared to be their queen, 
so lofty was her stature, and so stately her bearing. She stood 
on the summit of a cliff, and stretched her hand towards the 
waves, as if demanding of them some token of submission and 
fealty. But the billows dashed themselves upon the cliff, and 
flung their foam high up against its face as in defiance and in 
scorn. And the deep abysmal thunders again uttered their 
voices, but in angrier and discordant tone. . And that wild 
volcanic action, and the elemental confusion, came back with 
aggravated horrors. Yet amid it all, from time to time, | heard 
stray notes of that heavenly harping, till at one louder and longer 
swell, it seemed (but all was quick as lightning) as if that being of 
loveliness and majesty had thrown herself from the cliff-top into 
the furious waves, snatched, from some reluctant power beneath, 
a colossal trident, and regained her rocky throne, waving it proudly 
around her crowned and helmed head. Then the thundergs 
ceased, and the sea was calm and gentle as an inland lake, and 
the mists cleared away, and the land lay in sunshine, and | had 
vision of sparkling rivers, and waving fields, and crowded ports, 
and stately towers, and miltitudinous cities; and the spirits 
thronged around their queen, and they twined a laurel bough in 
her helmet-crown, and their harps and voices rung out the full 
strain of the patriotic chant, and it resounded with a martial 
clang, and there were armies on the heights in glittering array, 
and gallant navies covering the ocean; and lightly as I reck of the 
glory of arms, I felt my heart swell within me at that triumpha 
chorus. But sdon I perceived, that though the familiar air was 
again and again repeated, it was with a varied tone and spirit. 
The associations, which in these diversified changes it called up, 
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ceased to be either insolent or warlike. Among them there was 
the solemnity of the hymn and the lightsomeness of the dance ; 
and as the sound varied, so varied the visible scene, and those bright 

ii bent the knee, or moved in joyous measure, while she whom 
they encircled, smilingly doffed her diademed and laurelled casque, 
threw it upon the ground, placed on her brows a simple wreath of 
oak and olive, and the trident in her hand became a cornucopia. 
Again the chorus of the strain rung sweetly and loudly in mine 
ear; so loudly that I awoke, yet still the sound went on, with 
chords and modulations so rich and fanciful and full of harmony, 
that I was bewildered to find it did not proceed from the genii of 
my dream, and said, amazedly, ‘ What are you playing?’ The 
answer was: $O such a beautiful and imaginative composition ; 
Marielli’s Fantasia on Rule Britannia: she has developed all the 
poetry of the song in such a musical commentary as only genius 
and science together can produce. Look at this introduction, or 
rather, listen to that, and to the variations which follow.’ ‘I have,’ 
said I, *I] have heard them all, unconsciously; they have been 
acting on my associations as I slept; the music interprets my 
dream to myself, and my dream may interpret the music to others. 
It is a truthful criticism, as far as it goes; but wide awake should 
the critic be, who would do full justice to the expressiveness, 
science, grace, and fancy of Marielli’s compositions.’ 











ON THE MINISTERIAL PLAN FOR THE ABOLITION OF NEGRO 
SLAVERY. 

Tur state of transition from extreme political darkness, to the 
rush of light caused by the bursting of political truths amongst 
the mass of the community,—which is the peculiar characteristic 
of the age in which we live,—has been hastened of late in its 
operations, with a compound progression, much more remarkable 
than the ordinary celerity with which exploded errors are driven 
into obscurity. ‘To this cause must be attributed the state of 
dazzled excitement, in which the public mind finds itself bewil- 
dered, The truths are known, the conclusions are arrived at as 
general principles, but the knowledge how to carry them into 
practice for the benefit of the community is as yet imperfect. 
The wants of the public have not been foreseen by those capable 
of influencing the public, and consequently no provision has been 
made to supply them. No far-reaching intellects have been in 
the places of public trust, no god-like Turgot has yet held the 
directive power, over a people well disposed to tread in the right 
path, whenever it shall be pointed out to them by those whom 
they believe devoted to their welfare, and whose reason and enthu- 
stasm walk hand in hand. ‘The men at present in the possession 
of power, are utterly unfitted for it. Even though they be not 
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the knaves which a large portion of the community believe, 
then they come under a denomination not less mischievous to 
the community—imbeciles, They lack the knowledge which 
gives courage, the wisdom which gives decision, and the earnest 
energy, which, when directed to good purposes apart from calcu- 
lating selfishness, takes hold on all men’s hearts, and carries con- 
viction to their minds. Men are willing to be led onward to 
truth, but they must, as an indispensable condition, have confidence 
in their leaders, ‘THe army which trusts not its general, or believes 
that the general has sold it to the enemy, falls into confusion til! 
such time as it elects another general, whose talents and honesty 
may warrant its confidence: and such might be the case with the 
British nation, but fortunately the chances of confusion are small, 
owing to the pervading good sense of the community, and the 
fact, that the men fitted for rulers are to be found whenever they 
shall be diligently sought for, whenever the present over-excite- 
ment shall lessen, and the same attention shall be paid to secure 
the best working system of government, on which so much depends, 
as people are accustomed to pay to the management of their 
private concerns, in order to render them prosperous. 

The union of the qualities requisite for the first class legislators 
is extremely rare. ‘The self-poised, self-collected nature, ts at 
variance with the earnest enthusiasm which loves to think with 
other men’s thoughts, which loves to draw closer the bonds of 
sympathy. Not aman at present in power possesses the former 
quality; is there one who possesses the latter? Let those answer 
who can speak with their own knowledge; the public suffrage will 
reply in the negative. The public generally are not prejudiced 
against truth; when it is obvious, they receive it with open hearts 
and willing ears; they know that upon knowledge depends the 
bettering of their condition, but the rulers generally are disposed 
to try truths by the ordeal of their own interest, or apparent 
interest, for they are not profound reasoners, and wherever they 
see a certain good to the public, accompanied by the chance ofa 
contingent evil to themselves, they take what they consider the sure 
side, and refuse to acknowledge the truth. They possess not the 
self-poised nature, the equable temperament, which constitutes 
judgment in the highest degree, and as they are inordinately ele- 
vated by all that seems favourable to their power, and thereupon 
assume the aspect of the bully, so are they proportionately de- 
“wert by any thing unfavourable, and they sink into cowardice. 

eople of this class are peculiarly unfitted to grapple with the 
time, they can do nothing but in the track of custom, of dull 
routine; they exclaim against theory, and practice is all in all with 
them, simply because their minds have not been trained to theorize 
justly. They take a false theory, and finding that it cannot be 
reduced to practice, they thereupon exclaim against all theories, 
forgetting that a true theory must be the germ of a true practices 
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as much as geometry must be the basis of all the works of a car- 

nter, who may nevertheless work correctly without ever having 
— of the word ‘geometry.’ They wish to rule the world ac- 
cording to established models, forgetting that the wants of the 
world have outgrown them, and that new truths have rendered 
necessary the construction of new theories, to be verified and cor- 
rected in practice. Not being competent to the task, they think 
to get over the matter by denying the wants of the world, and ask- 
ing for a precedent. This will not do. If they resist the just 
demands of the community, or are incompetent to fulfil them, 
they must be cast out. There was once an age in the world when 
precedents existed not, and the present generation of men is as 
competent to make precedents as ever former generations were. 
Previous to the passing of the Catholic Relief Bill, some of its 
advocates affected to ground their claim upon the parchments of 
the treaty of Limerick, as if the law of justice was not the primary 
source to refer toin a question of right and wrong—of fittingness 
and unfittingness. The new truths which have began to illumine 
the political horizon, have astounded and alarmed the rulers, at 
the same time that they have dazzled and gladdened the ruled with 
the most cheering aspect of hope. The rulers try to resist their influ- 
ence, in all but the most glaring cases, and often when they attempt 
to amend they make worse. ‘The ruled are indignant at the inter- 
ested delay, and in their anxiety to push on the beneficial move- 
ment, would go to sea without rudder or compass, as if the mere 
hoisting of the sails would, by putting the vessel in motion, ensure 
her arrival at the wished for haven. This must not be. At the 
same time that all brave men are willing to peril life and limb in 
the voyage, it is requisite that the vessel should be well found 
with all that may reduce the risk as much as possible, and ensure, 
so far as human exertions or foresight can secure it, the certainty 
of success. I am not amongst the faint-hearted. The voyage of 
improvement must be performed at all hazards, but I am not in- 
clined to stick the gallant vessel fast upon a rock if care and caution 
may avoid it. 

The present Ministry have got themselves into a situation they 
are not calculated to fill. ‘They did not anticipate the effects of 
the Reform Bill. They deemed that it would be a sop to the peo- 
ple, and still public clamour: they thought not of ulterior conse- 
quences, They, doubtless, now regret their concessions, but it 
would be wiser in them to reflect, that they have only given with- 
out confusion, what ultimately would have been taken by force. 

he people’s eyes are opened, and they know their interest. Their 
clamours for reform, were they addressed to wise and honest men, 
would be received in a manner calculated to secure confidence 
and obtain the requisite time for the concoction of efficient reme- 
dies for the public evils, but the Whigs are scared at the din, and 
in their coward affright talk absurdly and act worse. ‘They patch, 
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and join, and alter, and divide, and differ in opinion, and after 
exciting a mingled feeling of disgust, and hatred, and contempt, 
they end by making the matter worse than it was before. In quick 
succession are thrust upon them, the revision of taxation, the 
ballot, retrenchment, free trade, extension of the suffrage, the 
India question, the Irish question, the Bank charter, the tithes, 
the taxes on knowledge, national education, church reform, and 
the question of the abolition of slavery. Even a wise man might 
ponder how to reply to so many demands poured upon him at 
once, but the effect upon the imbecile Whigs is to cause absolute 
inanity. In their despair they bethink themselves of the uni- 
versal Whig maxim, as set forth in the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ in 
the article on ‘Lord Mahon’s War of the Succession.’ ‘Fora 
public life to be useful, it must be one of compromises.’ In this 
sentence is the secret of Whig policy, but it must be added, that 
the ‘utility,’ according to Whig definition, means only making 
the public their ‘oyster,’ as ancient Pistol hath it. Taking ex- 
pediency for their guide, in the present stage of their affairs, they 
shuffle off every question they can, and amongst others the most 
important of all, that of national education, and proceed to tinker 
all that is forced on them. I will take as an example, the ques- 
tion of the abolition of negro slavery, first remarking, that I have 
reason to believe it a fixed principle with the Aristocracy, to resist 
the education of the people, from the conviction, that with na- 
tional education their sway must instantly cease. The remark of 
a leading man amongst the Whigs has been, ‘that it would be a 
much happier condition for the people, if they could be again 
brought back to the ignorance of the last century.’ 

The public mind in England has definitively determined that 
negro slavery must be abolished, and that without much latitude 
of time, save so far as it can be made out to be for the benefit of 
the slaves themselves. This resolution is not the consequence ol 
any interested feeling, but merely a matter of principle, a percep- 
tion which has gradually gained ground, of the injustice where- 
with a large number of black men were treated by a number of 
white men, numerically inferior, but possessed of greater power 
by reason of their superior intellect. Various evil motives have 
been attributed to the chief men amongst the abolitionists who 
have pushed on the cause in and out of parliament, and retorts 
have been made in the same spirit. It is very possible that there 
may be individuals of bad character on both sides of the question, 
but this makes nothing either for or against it. It is nothing new 
for ambitious men to fasten themselves on to any cause which may 
reflect importance on them, without feeling any further interest 0 
the cause. But it is quite as customary for malignant envy (0 S& 
lect as the objects of attack, those who stand out from the crowd, 
and are distinguished from their fellows by superior intellect oF 
humanity. The Athenian hated Aristides because he was called 
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the “Just,” and the same kind of badly constituted mind may 
sway many Englishmen. But whatever may be the case with 
individuals, makes nothing against the spirit of humanity which 
influences a whole nation, with the exception of those who are 
Tories in principle, and believe, either honestly or dishonestly, 
that the rule of irresponsible power is the best rule for the world, 
and who would, if they could, reduce the white population of 
Britain to the same condition as the black population of the West 
Indies. However this may be with the Whigs, they have found 
that the current of public opinion sets too strongly in favour of 
emancipation to be resisted, and they have accordingly made use 
of it as a propitiatory sacrifice, possibly in the hope thereby to 
stave off some more unpleasant demand, and take glory to them- 
selves for their liberality. Now, one might have imagined, that 
having once resolved to emancipate the negroes, they would have 
resolevd to do it in the manner which might secure the maximum 
of good with the minimum of evil, and that to that end they 
would have selected the wisest man they could find to arrange it. 
But Whig policy reasoned after a different fashion. ‘They selected 
Mr. Stanley, who, by his arbitrary insolence, and want of sym- 
pathy with the thoughts and feelings of his fellows, had embroiled 
the whole of Ireland, and brought it to the verge of a civil war, 
purely for the gratification of his personal malice towards Mr. 
O'Connell, who, by his superior shrewdness, had rendered him 
as ridiculous for his want of effective power, as he was before 
hateful for his aristocratic morgue. ‘To the people of England, 
the disposition of Mr. Stanley was precisely that which a West 
India planter might feel towards his slaves. So long as syco- 
phancy were observed towards him, so long might he condescend 
to be generous, and therefore, this very disposition was likely to 
make him the most unfit man to regulate an important question, 
upon which so many angry passions were already let loose. But 
the Whigs thought otherwise ; their principle would seem to be that 
of fighting down opposition wherever practicable, as in the case 
of the Spa Fields’ meeting, and they imagined that the best mode 
of meeting the insolence of the West India planters, would be by 
letting loose the insolence of a Stanley upon them. The dog- 
matic insolence of this person has always been described as into- 
lerable, to any being of refined or gentlemanly feelings; but, not- 
withstanding, it might have been imagined, that after his defeat 
and exposure on the Irish question, and his experience of the 
evils of ignorance,—it might have been imagined, that upon enter- 
ing upon a new office, he would at least have taken some pains 
to become acquainted with the details, history, and principles of 
the subject he had taken in hand. Lord Howick, while in office, 
had acknowledged the well-known fact, that Mr. Stephen, the 
chief clerk, knew more of the subject, and was at the same time 


an abler man, and better fitted to manage it, than any other. In 
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short, whoever might be the nominal head of the office, it was 
well understood, that the real man of business was Mr. Stephen. 
A wise man, therefore, whose intellect had not been debased by 
aristocratic morgue and egregious vanity like that of Mr. Stanley, 
would have been anxious to add to his own stock of knowledge 
all that he could procure from other sources, on which to form a 
judgment. He would not have despised the information of his 
predecessor, or of those whose long practice in office must have 
given them a considerable amount of knowledge, but he would have 
learned what he could, and then have estimated it according to 
its value. But not so Mr. Stanley. Full of presumption and 
self-conceit, he deemed that his genius and talent were to sur- 
mount all obstacles without opposition, and he was so exceed- 
ingly anxious to obtain the whole credit due to his transcendent 
abilities, that the moment he entered the office, he made it known 
that he needed no assistance from any one, but meant to do all 
his own business—by intuition, it may be supposed. Mr. Ste- 
phen having been jealously excluded from all share in his coun- 
cils, he addressed himself to his improvisatory task, and in due 
time brought forth his programme, which I shall notice further on. 
I would here ask one question of the Whigs. The fact being 
granted, that Mr, Stephen knows more of the slave question than 
any other person in office, why should either Lord Howick or 
Mr. Stanley be put over him? Why should he not hold the os- 
tensible as well as real place? Why should an ignorant man be 
set to fill it, while there is an instructed man at hand? Is there 
any other answer but the glaring one, that there is power and a 
large salary attached to it, which it would be considered a spe- 
cies of sacrilege to bestow upon any one but an aristocrat. And 
upon this principle is it, that the coin of the nation is wasted, and 
the national business badly performed. Those members of the 
House of Commons who advocate the true interests of the com- 
munity, might employ themselves worse than in pointing out the 
glaring instances of the waste of the public money, in giving large 
salaries to aristocratic puppets, at the same time that the labours 
they profess to perform are actually performed for them by men 
of superior abilities at inferior salaries.* 

The slaves must be freed! Fall what may, at all hazards, 
whether of injustice to whites, or of mischief to blacks, or t© 


_ * I believe that the objection to placing such a man as Mr. Stephen in the actual 
ituation of minister, would be the fact, that upon a change of ministry he must turn 
out, and then the whole business would be stopped for want of knowledge 1 the 
im-comer. What a satire is this upon the machinery of our Government! The 
Noodles and Doodles of either faction are to fill the offices ostensibly, and pocket the 
cash, and the men of business, the whole rank and file, remain in sfa‘u quo, whatever 
be the changes, to have their utility impeded and their time wasted, by instructing, o 
offering to instruct, every succeeding fool. This is bad enough, but what must be * 

additional mischief, of the immorality thus engendered, by false pretences, 1” endea 
vouring to make the members of the aristocracy pass for wise men and men of business, 


when are merely unprincipled peculators, a sort of civil condottieri. 
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blacks and whites alike, the slaves must be freed! Even though 
the ultimate result were to be the massacre of the whites, the 
slaves must be freed, for the amount of evil, if evil must be the 
consequence, cannot compare with the demoralization which is 
the consequence of the present system ; which, at the same time 
that it utterly debases the master, gives no hope to the slave. It 
is an indisputable fact, that the forced labour got out of the slaves, 
is got out of them by the whip alone, or by the fear of it, and 
that if the whip were abolished, they would cease to work, for no 
means of compulsion could be found, short of bodily torture, to 
induce them to work. It has been clearly shown in the speech of 
Lord Howick, that if slavery is to continue at all, the most 
humane exercise of it would be to deprive the slave of all rights 
whatever, and to give to his master as unlimited authority over his 
person, as over the bodies of his quadrupeds; for in that case he 
would at least be treated as well as the horses and mules, and not 
wantonly injured, but merely worked to death as a source of 
commercial profit, whereas, by interposing between him and his 
master, the slave presumes upon certain legal rights which he 
cannot support, disputes his master’s authority, is tempted to 
neglect his work, and suffers a continual martyrdom from the lash, 
which he would avoid, and suffer himself to be quietly worked 
to death, were he morally sure that he had no appeal. Here and 
there, no doubt, may be found examples of wanton barbarians, 
to whom the shrieks and groans of their fellows are as sport and 
music, but generally speaking, this is not the case. Wholesale 
cruelty is only brought about by selfish interest. Now, no human 
being, with the smallest pretension to justice or humanity, could 
for a moment defend the propriety of delivering over a fellow- 
creature, bound hand and foot, like a wild beast, to the uncon- 
trolled power of his fellow-man, merely because the one were 
black and the other white. The resulting evils of such a system 
are so numerous, not merely to the blacks, but to the whites also, 
that I do not scruple to affirm my deliberate conviction, that it 
would be a less crime against humanity to send forth fleets and 
armies to destroy the whole population of the West India Islands, 
both blacks and whites, than to suffer it to continue. The first 
would be one huge scene of cruelty, which would excite universal 
abhorrence, and thus prevent any chance of its repetition ; the 
last would sap and demoralize every feeling of virtue and 
humanity in all concerned, both slaves and masters, for an inde- 
finite time. Interested people may be found in abundance, who 
will talk of the necessity of slavery for the support of our sugar 
trade and shipping, but this makes nothing to the question. If 
their argument be even sound, it is only a proof that one class of 
haman beings have lived in the active oppression of another class, 
and it would be better for the community that beings thus demo- 
ralized should cease to exist ; it would be better that the shipping 
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should be destroyed, and the Antilles be made pasture grounds. 
It would be better that we should exist without sugar, than that 
we should consume it at the cost of the torture of our fellows, 
It would be better to put all those dependent upon slaves for 
their subsistence on the pension list for the remainder of their 
existence, rather than the slavery should continue, rather than 
such diabolical atrocities should be permitted, as have been 
recorded by Henry Whiteley* and numerous other persons. The 
blood runs cold while reading them, the muscles involuntarily 
contract, and the hand grips as on the hilt of a weapon, to strike 
the oppressors dead, and thus decide for ever the question of 
‘property.’ The wonder, the most unaccountable wonder is the 
patience wherewith the slaves submit to their callous oppressors ; 
nay more, that black hands should be the wielders of the ‘ cart- 
whip,’ to inflict cruelty upon fellow-blacks. How brutalizing 
must be the influence which can thus thoroughly destroy the 
power of reflection, the power of perceiving that if the blacks 
were simultaneously to refuse to flay their brethren, flogging must 
altogether cease, inasmuch as the whites would not be sufliciently 
numerous even to perform the labour. The mere folding of the 
arms in passive inaction would be sufficient, yet have not the 
blacks sufficient energy to bring it to pass. Henry Whiteley, who 
seems to be a humane man, and whose statements bear internal 
evidence of their truth, notices a remarkable fact, the gradual 
hardening of the heart which takes place even in humane people, 
after becoming familiarized to scenes of cruelty. He describes 
an Overseer, a generally humane man, who 


‘ stood by and witnessed the whole of this cruel operation (flogging 
young women with a cart-whip on the naked flesh) with as much 
seeming indifference, as if he had been paying them their wages. | 
was meanwhile perfectly unmanned by mingled horror and pity.’ 


This was in Jamaica. Further on Henry Whitely says, 


‘After a few weeks, although my moral abhorrence of slavery con- 
tinued to increase, my sensibility to the sight of physical suffering 
was so greatly abated, that a common flogging no longer affected 
me to the painful degree that J at first experienced.’ 


Here then is an argument which might at once weigh even with 
the selfishness of the whites, against the continuance of slavery, 
even were there no other argument to adduce. ‘The moral beauty 
of the character of the white himself is destroyed. He calls 
himself a Christian, and he goes through a course of self-degra- 
dation for the sake of gain, which reduces him from the condition 
of civilized humanity to that of a ferocious savage. And for the 
sake of protecting our commerce and our shipping, is this system 
of iniquity upheld! Verily, it is marvellous, that in the nineteenth 


* ‘Three Months in Jamaica, in 1832.’ 
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century there should exist men, and men who hold themselves to 
be of God’s making, who possess some power of thinking and 
reasoning, and who stand forth before the people as their teachers 
and instructors, and who yet, in the teeth of all reasoning, 
perversely maintain that the end of human life is not human 
happiness, but human production ; who say, ‘ protect our com- 
merce and our shipping, even though it be at the cost of 
converting black men into oxen and mules, and white men into 
tigers to prey upon them.’ 

After the general affirmation, that the Antilles can only be 
profitably wrought by slave-labour, the great argument against 
setting the slaves free, is the assertion that they will soon follow 
up their manumission by scenes such as took place at Santo 
Domingo. As is usual, in all cases of controversy, the aboli- 
tionists are inclined to exalt the negroes into angels, the slave- 
owners to represent them as demons, only to be kept down by 
severity. That the negroes may one day, when they get more 
knowledge, cut their masters’ throats, is by no means impossible ; 
they have had provocation enough, to tempt even quieter men 
than they are, to do such a deed long ago; but I do not see that 
they are much more likely to do it when free, than while they are 
slaves, for assuredly they will have less temptation, and they may 
forego something in consideration of the punishment their tyrants 
will undergo, in being balked of their will. It is possible that the 
angry feelings of the white masters, and their little power of 
reasoning, may induce them to insult and abuse the manumitted 
slaves, just as they insulted Lord Mulgrave, and the new freeman 
may in consequence feel an itching for vengeance, which may 
spread at the sight of blood; but this is not altogether certain. 
Henry Whiteley says, 


‘The attorney of the estate replied significantly, It is an opinion 
amongst us, but one which we do not wish to acknowledge, or be 
known, that slavery and knowledge are incompatible.’ 


This is precisely the conclusion which the Whigs have arrived 
at in another hemisphere, and therefore they uphold the ‘taxes 
on knowledge.’ But both Whigs and slave-holders should 
recollect, that ignorance alone is untameable, and if the tyrant 
suffers during the Saturnalia of the slaves, who have newly broken 
their chain, it is himself alone who is to blame. 

Evidence enough has been brought forward to show, that the 
whites exercise great occasional cruelty towards the negroes, but 
it is no less certain, that during the partial insurrection which 
took place some time back, the negroes exercised great cruelty 
towards the whités. Upon this and similar facts, the anti- 
abolitionists argue the danger there would be in setting the negroes 
free, Against these are adduced other facts, tending to show that 
in various places, free negroes have become good citizens of the 
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community, and have accumulated ‘ property,’ which last is 
triumphantly quoted as a proof, beyond all other proofs, of their 
moral excellence. Nay, still more, some black families in 
Canada live quite ‘respectably,’ and actually maintain white free 
servants in their employment. All this is no doubt very true, 
but the disputants are involved in a very common error. They 
take examples of individual negroes, or of small bodies of negroes, 
and without stating any thing more of their characters, than that 
they are simply negroes, proceed to reason from such imperfect 
data, as though the instances they selected were perfect samples 
of the whole negro population. This is about as accurate as if 
one were to take an individual of any particular country in Europe, 
as a sample of the whole European population. There are as 
many varieties in the negro races, as there are in the European 
races, and it would be as fair to take a Calmuck as a specimen of 
the English nation, or a physically perfect Englishman, as a 
specimen of the Calmuck nation, as it is to argue that the negroes 
are all bad, because some of them are ferocious, or that they are 
all good and industrious, because some of them are industrious 
and have thereupon grown rich. It is much to be lamented, that 
our data are so very imperfect as to the original peopling of 
America and the islands with negroes, but what little is known, 
will at any rate help to throw more light upon the matter in 
question. 

The principal African tribes which have served for the supply 
of the accursed slave trade, have been the Coromantyns, the Man- 
dingoes, and the Eboes. The former, I have understood, were 
usually, if not cannibals, closely verging upon that state, and the 
most ferocious of all the. African tribes. They were naturally 
remarkable for the elongated muzzle, and the low retreating fore- 
head ; artificially remarkable for their teeth, which were filed to 
resemble those of a shark or ofa saw, as if for the purpose of seizing 
their prey; and in addition to this, they were marked with three 
or four cicatrized gashes at the outer angles of the eyes. The 
Mandingoes, on the contrary, were a far finer race; they possessed 
a totally different physiognomy, less of the animal faculties, and 
more mental skill. “They possessed far nobler qualities, and at 
the same time that they were as brave as the Coromantyns, were 
far more humane and intelligent. The Eboes neither possessed 
the intellect of the Mandingoes, nor the ferocity of the Coro- 
mantyns. They were mostly patient drudges, after they had got 
over the pain of their first captivity; not liking work, but stirred 
to perform it by fear of the whip. These were the negroes who 
so commonly attempted to drown themselves at sea during the 
passage, in the expectation that thereby they would get back to 
their own country. They were also accustomed to kill themselves 
by eating dirt, and they were the class peculiarly liable to be 
operated on by the superstition of the Obeah. As the principal 
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demand for negroes was for the purpose of field labour, it is of 
course probable, that those fittest for it would fetch the highest 
rices, and consequently the greatest number of the imports would 
be Eboes, as being best fitted for a drudgery, which neither the 
Mandingoes nor the Coromantyns would willingly perform. The 
Mandingoes were the class who were fittest for house servants, 
from their superior intelligence, and they were probably employed 
as such, but there was always a strong feeling of self-respect about 
them, even though shown in an uncouth fashion, and they were 
almost useless for field labour. Some of the sugar plantations 
of the Puertos Intermedios on the coast of the Pacific, between 
Peru and Chile, were colonized by Mandingoes, and to this day 
they bear a less price in the market by one-third, than the negroes 
of Peru. They are considered mala casta—a bad race—i. e. they 
will not work freely. Even in the interior provinces of La Plata, 
a Spanish Creole lady, when angry with her domestic servants, 
will use the phrase ‘ Ah, Mandinga!’ which is considered equivo- 
lent to‘ mule.’ The same quality is designated by the name of 
obstinacy or resolution, according as the act in question may chime 
in with the wish of the judge, and masters and mistresses are 
usually accustomed to consider passive obedience as the finest 
quality either in slave or servant. With regard to the imported 
Coromantyns, they would be precisely the kind of people likely to 
be selected for drivers, as coercing the poor Eboes with the whip 
would be congenial to their dispositions. There surely can be 
no difficulty in comprehending, that the division of labour in slave 
countries, was and is regulated upon the same principles as take 
place in England at the present day, each being set to that for 
which he is most fitted. Why else is it that certain branches of 
labour are performed by Irishmen, certain other classes by Scotch- 
men, and others by Englishmen? Now, though the breeding of 
the black races in the West India islands has not been under any 
peculiar regulation, still it is probable that in many cases the 
qualities of the imported negroes have been preserved pure in their 
descendants ; and we may, therefore, reasonably suppose, that 
though there are numerous instances of ferocious negroes still 
existing, and also abundant examples of others possessed of fore- 
sight, and consequently capable of ‘ getting along’ in the world, 
the staple of the negroes will still be found to be the indolent and 
passive Eboes, who only work from necessity. Those who on both 
sides of the question are so ready with their examples, and so 
anxious to make a part serve for the whole, would do well to re- 
member the fable of the gold and silver shield. It is much to be 
regretted that the circumstances of the accursed traffic,—a large 
portion of it having been smuggling,—should have precluded all 
chance of our getting accurate information on the subject. In the 
case of the massacre of Santo Domingo, it is well known that the 
ferocity of some of the actors was not more remarkable, than the 
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humanity and fidelity of others. It by no means follows, that 
because the negro population succeeded in exterminating their 
white masters, they were therefore all alike ferocious, any more 
than the fact of the bloodshed enacted at the French revolution 
is a proof that the whole nation was destitute of humanity. Fe- 
rocity is always a proof of energy, and energy misdirected ; and 
we know well how a single energetic man will sometimes lead a 
whole mass. If a fourth or fifth part of the negroes of Santo 
Domingo were Coromantyns or Mandingoes, they would have 
been amply sufficient to coerce the remainder. It is said, and not 
disproved, that even at the present time a system of forced labour 
prevails in Santo Domingo. Now if it be so, is it not likely from 
the foregoing premises that the drivers are the Mandingoe and 
Coromantyn descendants, and the drivers the descendants of 
{boes? This matter would be worth ascertaining, and | have no 
doubt of the result, judging from what I have seen in other coun- 
tries. Amongst the negroes, as amongst the white races, know- 
ledge is power. ‘The negro settlers in Canada would, without 
doubt, be found to be of Mandingoe origin. The free negroes 
found in New York and Philadelphia in prosperous circumstances, 
ure beyond question, physically, a far finer race, than any em- 
ployed in the slave states, though there are also numerous 
examples of free negroes who remain in a very miserable condi- 
tion, as no one will doubt, who has ever travelled in those states 
of the Union where slavery is on the decline, on account of free 
labour working it out. The business of the slave, like that of 
workmen hired by the day or week, is to do as little work as pos- 
sible for his master, and the only mode to secure industry is to 
make the reward commensurate with the exertion, as in the case 
of labour which is contracted for by the piece. Even then, there 
are numerous human beings like the Eboes, whose inert disposition 
is such, that in cold countries they confine their exertion to the tem- 
porary supply of bare food and clothing, and in warm climates to 
the food alone. They cannot perceive that there is any utility 1 
the accumulation of what the world calls luxuries. The red In- 
dians of America are of this class ; and how does the matter differ 
from the case of the Turk, who chews his opium to put himself 
past thinking in a delicious dream, or of the Italian, who reclines 
in the shade and lauds the dolce far niente? ‘ Arrah, Dennis !’ 
said a bricklayer’s labourer to his comrade, while ascending the 
rounds of a ladder with a hod of mortar, ‘ sure and I wish wages 
was a guinea aday.’ ‘ What then, Pat ?’ replied his comrade. 
‘Sure, then, and it’s only one day in the week I'd work any how. 

A large portion of the inhabitants of the world are thus constituted. 
They work only because they are obliged. Of this opinion, OF 
rather feeling, are the Eboes and their descendants, who probably 
comprise the great majority of the West India population ; and so 
remarkably distinct from these people are the better classes of 
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negroes in the state of New York, that I have known a person 
who had resided long in the West Indies, stare with astonishment 
on first beholding the free negroes, who fill the offices of cooks, 
stewards, and servants on board the American vessels, which 
frequent the London and Liverpool docks. ‘ Some of them,’ he 
remarked, ‘ talk like white people, and look like them in all but 
their wool, and the colour of their skins.’ It is an undoubted fact, 
that many negroes might be produced superior to many whites in 
their power of intellect and physical organization ; but it will be 
found, upon examination, that the negroes have been selected 
from the finest specimens of their race, and the whites from an 
inferior portion. 

The proposition to keep up negro slavery for the sake of pro- 
curing sugar cheap—a very questionable matter—and of keeping 
up our shipping and commerce, is so monstrous, that it cannot be 
fora moment entertained by any one whose mind is swayed by 
the principles of justice ; it would be seeking a small utility by the 
perpetration of a monstrous wrong, pregnant with evils far more 
enduring than the temporary loss of sugar or commerce, even sup- 
posing such to be the result. But such would not be the case. 
West India sugars are only kept in the market by high duties 
levied upon other sugars; and even though the East India and 
Brazil sugars be of inferior strength, that is probably only the 
result of inferior manufacture ; and it must be remarked, that that 
very fact of inferior strength makes the duty still higher, just as a 
duty of ten shillings per gallon upon alcohol ten per cent. under 
proof, would be a heavier rate than the same amount per gallon 
levied on alchohol ten per cent. above proof. Leave the trade 
free, and it is probable that East India and Brazil sugar would 
put West India sugar out of the market ; and if it be alleged that 
an improvement might take place in the West India growth and 
manufacture, there is still the same argument to be applied 
to the other sugars. If England has excelled in calicoes and silks, 
on account of the rude state of skill and mechanism in India, it 
is most probable that the manufacture of sugar may be quite as 
rude, and Brazil is certainly not the country where the arts have 
as yet been carried to the greatest pitch of perfection. Now, 
would not the commerce of Brazil and India afford as much em- 
ployment for shipping as the commerce of the West Indies? But 
it would scarcely be a moral thing to purchase the slave-made 
sugar of Brazil or any other country, after refusing the slave-made 
sugar of the West Indies. It would be far more desirable to culti- 
vate beets, even though they might yield a worse article, 2. e. sup- 
posing the free-labour East India sugar did not suffice. The 
slavery must be abolished, that is beyond doubt; it is a sine qua 
non; but if it can be shown that extending the manumission of 
the slaves over a term of five or six years, sO that all might not be 
turned loose in a single day, but that they might gradually be 
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prepared by instruction for the advantages of freedom, no rational 
being would object to it, but it must be shown that such delay 
would be for the advantage of the slaves themselves, and not for 
the advantage of the masters. Many of the advocates for abolition 
are very anxious to prove, that those who now depend upon slaves 
labour will be quite as well off, so far as pecuniary profits go, 
after the abolition as before. This cannot be, unless some eff- 
cient means shall be found of inducing the negroes to work. At 
present, it would seem by the evidence, that the whole provision 
which the slave-owner makes for his slave is some fifty shillings 
per annum, in clothes, salt-fish, &c., and in addition, the privilege 
of cultivating a patch of ground to feed himself and family. There- 
fore, beyond that, all the work which the whip extracts must be 
clear profit to the planter, if he dispose of its produce. Of course, 
the amount of labour each man would perform would be less than 
a free labourer would get through, if united by interest; but then 
the latter could be paid for, and consequently it would not be profit, 
or at least but a small proportion of it. But for the reasons before 
given, the probability is, that the field negroes would not work 
if they could avoid it. And then comes the question, what in the 
absence of the whip are the means of impelling them to work? 
There is but one mode—starving them into it. The land in the 
West Indies is, I believe, all the property of individual owners, or 
if not, the ownership must reside in the Crown. There is, there- 
fore, no room for the negroes to ‘* squat,” and thus lead a lazy 
life, as they would gladly do if let alone, 7, e. supposing them 
scrupulously to regard the rights of property. In such a case we 
may suppose that the landholders would drive them to any terms 
they might think proper, by depriving them of food, unless they 
agreed to cultivate sugar, This all sounds very plausibly; but 
the fact is, that the negroes have no especial regard for the rights 
of property. Their moral training has not been of the kind likely 
to inculcate a scrupulous regard to the property of others, when 
their own property, even in their own bodies, has been disre- 
garded by the whites. ‘Therefore they will only reason upon the 
obvious principle, that all who exist upon the soil have a claim to 
be maintained upon the soil, and will not follow it out into those 
details which may be for the especial advantage of the legal 
owners of the soil. The legal claim upon them for rent, on ac- 
count of the land they may occupy, may be undeniable, but who 
is to enforce the legal sanction if they break the law? They will 
squat wherever they may find an eligible spot of land, and although 
a small number might be driven off, who is to drive off a whole 
population? It would be a more hopeless task than the collec- 
tion of tithes in Ireland by the military. The negroes would 
plant their crops in defiance of the law, and who would root them 
up again ? How many troops, how many policemen, would be 
requisite to maintain the ascendency of the law under such ci- 
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cumstances? The sources of quarrel would be innumerable, 
and no long period could elapse, ere the blacks, emboldened by 
their newly acquired freedom, would seek to avenge all former 
cruelties by a general massacre of the whites. And supposing 
this not to take place, what is there to prevent the blacks, when 
freed, from leaving the islands, and seeking a land fitter for a lazy 
life on the Spanish Main or elsewhere? At all events, the ill- 
regulated minds of the whites, when they are balked of their ac- 
customed arbitrary sway, will not be slow to yield motives for black 
fury. ‘ You think me no man !’ was the exclamation of the poor 
flogged black described by Henry Whiteley. When he shall be a 
freeman, he may, perchance, be stirred to try conclusions of a 
like kind on his former flogger. It seems very probable that the 
number of troops are likely to need increasing to meet the future 
demands for coercion, while the revenue to maintain them will be 
decreasing. It may, perhaps, be deemed advisable to have re- 
course to the mulatto population as a constabulary force, on the 
ground of the known hatred subsisting between them and the 
blacks; but it will be rather a dangerous experiment, for, like all 
mixed races, they are despised and consequently irritated, by 
one side, while they are hated by the other, and as a consequence, 
they hate both, and are not unlikely to set both together by the ears, 
for the gratification of private vengeance. But each day knowledge 
will increase amongst the blacks, and as the expense of keeping 
them down will increase in the same proportion, while the profits 
will decrease, it will probably at length be taken into consideration 
whether the West Indies are at all worth maintaining as colonies, 
whether it would not be better to give them up altogether to the 
blacks, and try to make a bargain with them for any amount of 
payment which may be obtained. Much stress has been laid on 
the advantages to be obtained in the West Indies after the eman- 
cipation of the slaves, by improvements in the modes of working, 
and thus lightening human labour. That there is room for this, 
no one will doubt, who takes into consideration the fact, that 
manure—wet dung—is carried to the fields in baskets on negroes’ 
heads, instead of the obviously improved mode of a cart or even 
awheelbarrow. This fact is an evidence of a whole host of coarse 
and barbarous manipulations, which might be profitably altered. 
But would they be altered? I scarce think they would. Improve- 
ments in manufactures do not advance too rapidly even in 
England, with a favourable climate for the developement of human 
energy, and the pressure of population to act as an inducement, 
How, therefore, is it likely that they will take place in a climate 
which is proverbially adverse to energetic exertion, either of 
body or mind? But supposing this difficulty overcome, the 
West India islands have still other difficulties to contend with; 
they are old soils, and consequently not so luxuriant as the new 
soils of America and India. They are of limited extent, and 
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the number of white families to be maintained from them have 
increased in the usual ratio, so that the pressure of the idle 
yopulation against the means of subsistence has been felt there as 
well as in other parts of the earth. Hence it is that West Indians 
have ceased to be so ‘ generous’ as formerly. But there is still 
another disadvantage. Hitherto they have produced the strongest 
sugar, and this probably is on account of their better modes of 
preparing it, which Brasil and the East Indies have yet to fall 
back upon. Both these latter sugars are prepared by the process 
of claying, t. e. they are partially refined by discharging the 
molasses on clay, and it is probable that it is this very process 
which destroys or carries off much of the sacharine principle, 
leaving the sugars of less strength. Mr. Cropper, in his pam- 
phlet, alludes to the claying of sugars in Brazil and Cuba as if it 
were an advantage, but this must be a mistake. It is but a rude 
mode of refining for their own use, and for Spain and Portugal, 
which have no refiners, and whose inhabitants would not use the 
sugar in the coarse brown form of the West Indies. But when 
refining by the best processes, such as are used for loaf-sugar, 
shall become customary in Brazil* and the East Indies, which 
will be the case before any long period elapses, the West Indian 
sugars will, as to price, be put out of the market. If then these 
statements be correct, it would seem that there will be little chance 
of profit for West Indian proprietors, after the emancipation of 
the slaves shall have taken place, though upon the whole the 
probability is, that no massacre of the whites is likely to happen, 
as in Santo Domingo. But emancipation must take place, and 
the next question is, how it may be arranged to produce the most 
favourable results to the blacks, while avoiding all needless injury 
to the whites. 

It has by many been laid down as a principle, that in case of the 
emancipation of the slaves, their masters will be entitled to com- 
pensation for their pecuniary loss, as a matter of right; and some 
even argue, that the slave ought to work out his own ransom by 
his own labour. ‘Those who hold the latter opinion, would seem 
rather to argue in favour of the interest of the slave-holders, than 
in accordance with the principles of justice. It seems rather 
strange that because the slave has been stolen, he should be 
additionally punished for the crime of another, so soon as the 
theft.is acknowledged. The contrary would rather seem to be the 


* A supply of sugar from Brazil for any long period is however very problematic. 
The population is, I believe, three millions of blacks to a million and a half of whites. 
The latter a mixed breed of varying grades between European, Portuguese, and the old 
Brazilian cannibals, Several indications of latent ferocity have appeared in the course 
of the revoljitionary struggles. The negro slaves are also aware that their brethren in 
the neighbouring Spanish Colonies have been emancipated, and it requires no power 
of prophecy to foresee, that with such a materic/ any popular convulsion in Brazil, 
when once fairly set going, will be terrific in its effects. The state of society in Brazil 
1s a human volcano, requiring a very slight additional ingredient to put it in action. 
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case, and he might fairly demand compensation for all the labour 
previously forced from him. And those who argue, that as emanci- 
pation is a thing put in force for the benefit of the nation, the 
nation is thereby bound as a matter of right to be at all the 
expense of compensation, are also wrong in principle. The nation, 
it is true, made laws, which permitted the possession of slaves, 
and the operations consequent upon their possession, and laws 
also have been made authorizing the possession of land. When 
the nation takes the land of individuals for the national use, com- 
pensation is made; but in this case the article in question is 
turned to the profit of the nation. In the case of the slaves, it is 
not a seizure of property, but merely a restitution to the slave of 
that freedom of which he had previously been unjustly deprived. 
But though the slave-holders have no legal or moral claim to com- 
pensation, as a matter of right, they have a claim to consideration 
on the score of humanity and of public utility. They also have 
sustained an injury by the operation of mischievous laws. They 
have been induced to embark property in stolen goods, which 
goods the law had led them to believe were honestly come by, 
and they have moreover suffered a consequent demoralization, 
which has unfitted them to get a living in other ways. It would 
be unjust and cruel to turn out disbanded soldiers or sailors to 
starve, and ruined slave-owners would be in the same condition. 
Those who acknowledge the force of this argument, allege that 
they are only entitled to workhouse allowance, but this would only 
be another form of cruelty. In speaking of those who will sufler 
pecuniary distress by emancipation, I do not allude to the residents 
on the islands, the overseers and attorneys, and the whole tribe 
of actual negro coercers, who are for the most part coarse-minded 
people, without claims upon the property, and quite capable of 
procuring their own subsistence by other employments. The pro- 
prietors of West India estates are rarely residents upon them. 
They are for the most part in the situation of the Irish absentee 
proprietary, I believe it will be found that there are few cases of 
large incomes arising to individual proprietors from this source—the 
attorneys and agents are the principal gainers. Probably there are 
many instances of families who are barely supported, by incomes of 
from one to three hundred pounds per annum, and who have been 
in the habit of receiving their quarterly payments, as others do from 
the public funds, without exactly knowing by what process they 
came to them, beyond the hands of the clerk or merchant who 
was the immediate agent. These then are the people who would 
suffer, and to turn whom upon the parish would be extreme 
cruelty. Now, if compensation is to be given to them,—and 
humanity imperatively requires it—the amount should be regu- 
lated by the diminution of income they may sustain in Consequence 
of emancipation, and not according to the arbitrary value which 
may be set upon each slaye according to the notion of the valuers, 
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and who seem to go upon no fixed principle, some saying 801, 
some 40/., and some 25l. per head. If the estates be rendered 
utterly valueless, and the income entirely lost, then humanit 
would dictate compensation to that amount. But if it could be 
shown that under the present system no profit whatever were 
accruing to the proprietors, then the proprietors would not be 
entitled to claim a single farthing on the score either of humanity 
or justice. ‘They would be in a situation similar to that of a man 
who might wish to claim an enormous sum for a piece of worth- 
less land standing in the line of a new road. _ If they get no profit 
by holding negroes in slavery, they would be no worse off in case 
of emancipation. I believe it will be found in practice, that the 
principal profits of the estates go into the pockets of the people 
employed on the estates, from the attorney downwards, and that 
the system is of that nature which the owners cannot alter. It is 
a common saying that the agent or attorney of a West India 
estate drinks champagne, but the owner must put up with small 
beer. If this be so, the matter would not be very difficult to solve. 
The attorney would scarcely have the impudence to talk of a vested 
right, and the owner might reasonably be satisfied if he were no 
worse off than before. Let the actual losses of the owners be 
proved, and payment made, not as a fictitious loan, but as a free 
gift,—not as a claim of right, but as a provision of humanity. 
The speech of Mr. Stanley, in which he propounded his plan, 
is remarkable for its profusion of pompous verbiage, and the ab- 
sence of sound logical inference. A disposition to laud the 
charlatan Canning, and drag him inas a constant reference, is its 
great peculiarity. Mr. Stanley seems inclined to swear by him on 
all occasions, and verily it is like master like man. So crude a 
concoction has rarely before been brought forward. The only 
good feature about it, with regard to adults, is, that it makes the 
slave at least one fourth free, but for that fourth the people of 
England are to pay a consideration of fifteen millions sterling,— 
but mark the swindle—the Whig ‘ expedients!’ It is not a pay- 
ment but a /oan. As if there were any security in the West Indies 
to enforce the repayment of the loan! Dishonest pretext 1s 
remarkable in all that the Whigs do. Then again the negro !s 
expected to pay the price of his own body before he can be free, 
and a tolerably high price it is set at. But he is no longer to be 
aslave forsooth! Oh no! an apprentice is the term. Heaven 
save the mark! It is true he must work his whole time for twelve 
years, or he will remain a slave at the end of that period, but not 
a vestige of his earnings becomes his own.* Three fourths of his 
time he is to work for his master in consideration of the food and 
necessaries with which he may be furnished, 7. e. salt fish and 


* Those who are learned in ministerial intentions say that it is intended to give the 
slave the profits of his earnings. This may or may not bs. I can of course only reason 
from the public documents, which do not seem to me to warrant any such inference. 
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clothing to the amount of fifty shillings per annum, and permission 
to cultivate a patch of waste land in his own time. At the rate 
at which free labour is paid—three and fourpence per day*—the 
value of three fourths of a year’s labour is nearly forty pounds, and 
this is to be given to the master as a compensation for food and 
clothing worth fifty shillings. Then the fourth part of the slave’s 
labour for twelve years, 2. e. three whole years’ labour, equivalent 
to one hundred and fifty pounds sterling, is to be paid by the slave 
for the property of the remaining three fourths of his body, at 
a time when the full value of a slave in the market of Charlestown 
is only eighty pounds sterling. In addition to this, the slave appren- 
tice, or apprentice slave, is still to be eligible to the usual amount 
of cart-whip lashes, but with the difference that the magistrate and 
not the master is to laythem on. In all cases a provision is made 
to maintain the cart-whip, both by the ministerial abolitionists, 
and by the slave-owners ; a strong proof this that it is not calcu- 
lated on the negro yielding much work by any other stimulus, 
Now, if it be determined by those who, in courtly phrase, guide his 
Majesty’s councils, that each negro is to produce his master some 
forty-five pounds per annum for twelve years, one would imagine 
that the ‘compensation’ would be sufficiently ample without 
coming to the people of England for fifteen millions sterling as a 
loan, or a gift, or for a gift of twenty millions, as is now proposed. 
But perhaps it is in contemplation to make a handsome job of the 
distribution, which may run over as many years as the business of 
the Nabob of Arcot, which served to provide for so many depen- 
dents of those in power. Even in the case of the negro children 
under six years of age, who are to be declared free, a provision is 
made to watch the improvidence of their parents, and to seize the 
‘irst opportunity of again making them slaves under the name of 
apprentices, the males for eighteen, and the females for fourteen 
years, to the masters of their parents. A goodly temptation this 
to the masters, to encourage profligate habits in their adult negroes, 
and thus secure them a constant supply of youthful slave-labour 
without wages. Mark the glaring injustice of the clauses! First 
ofall, the slave must for twelve years give up his whole time to 
his master, if he is to become a freeman, yet he is to be at all the 
expense of maintaining his free offspring, or they will again become 
slaves, under the name of apprentices, for a long term of years. 
The twenty millions sterling talked of as a compensation, must be 
far beyond the value of the slaves; and if this money is to be 
sha the slave-owners, there can no longer be any pretext for 

eeping the negro in bondage, at least for the profit of his master. 
If he works at all upon compulsion, his earnings ought to be applied 


* I have taken Lord Howick’s estimate, but I should think it much too high. Pro- 
y he takes the skilled labour of mechanics and domestic negroes, hired by the day, 
48a standard. The coarse labour of field negroes cannot be worth so much, or it is 


evident that very large fortunes must have been realized. 
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to his own benefit. But beyond this, it seems there is to be an 
appointment of stipendiary magistrates, judges, police, moral and 
religious teachers, and others, under the control of his Majesty, 
by which fresh expenses will be incurred, and some considerable 
amount of jobbery, all of which must come out of the pockets of 
the English nation. The whole plan, in short, is crude and ill- 
digested. It is the work of a shallow brain ; but little else could 
have been expected from a man like Mr. Stanley, more anxious to 
make a display for the purpose of setting people on to stare, as at 
the tricks of a mountebank, than to consider wisely and dispassion- 
ately, and to avail himself of every means of procuring knowledge. 
His whole endeavour seems to have been to show in how short a 
time he could cut the Gordian knot of the slavery question, which 
has originated so many disputes. 

Since writing the above, three clauses of the Bill have passed, 
and with such large majorities, that I may assume that his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers will have it all their own way without further 
opposition. ‘The clauses are, first, that the slaves are to remain 
slaves, and eligible to the magistrate’s whip under the name of 
apprentices. Secondly, That twenty millions of pounds sterling 
are to be paid to those who call themselves the West India interest, 
by way of a sop to stop their mouths, and without any consideration 
of how it is to be raised, and within what time. ‘The third clause 
is, that the English people are to be at the expense of maintaining 
magistrates, judges, teachers, police, and troops, all at the disposal 
of his Majesty’s Ministers, with, of course, the usual amount of 
jobbery, which is the pest of all public business. Mr. Wason 
moved as an amendment. that the whole expense should be met 
by a tax on property, but this, asa matter of course, was instantly 
scouted by all ‘respectable’ men. 

The apprenticeship, as before shown, is merely a change of 
names, for the purpose of ensuring to the masters twelve years ol 
hard labour from all slaves above six years of age, and a provision 
has been made also, to visit any improvidence of the father upon 
the children, by making them slaves for a large portion of their 
lives, thus making it the evident interest of the master to encourage 
improvidence in his slaves. This apprenticeship therefore, if the 
data I have taken be correct, is far more than sufficient to enable 
the master to extract from the carcass of the slave the market 
value of it, as the biped brute which the slave-owners have com- 
monly considered him. If therefore the system be carried into 
action, there is no pretext for asking a single shilling of compen- 
sation from the English nation. If compensation be granted by 
the English nation, then there is no pretext for forcing it a second 
time out of the labour of the negro himself. ‘The only pretext 
after that, for keeping him in subjection at all, whether under the 
name of a slave or an apprentice, must be his own benefit. 
Therefore, the whole of his earnings should be applied to his own 
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benefit, and out of that fund should come the expenses of judges, 
magistrates, police, teachers, troops, &c., as well as poor’s rates 
for infants, and the unfortunate destitutes, who cannot be many 
in a land where to scratch the earth is to produce a crop. 

Much talk has been bandied about the value of the West India 
colonies to England; but the fact is, that so far as any pecuniary 
advantage is concerned, it would be a fortunate thing for England 
if the whole of the Antilles were sunk beneath the waters of the 
Atlantic. People talk of the sugar trade, and ask with the ut- 
most simplicity what we should do without sugar? The answer to 
this is, if the Antilles did not produce it, other parts of the world 
would. And what if there were no sugar at all? There was an 
age in the world when people had it not, and yet contrived to 
grow up tall, and straight, and goodly ; and it is scarcely to be 
supposed, that the world would be extinguished, even though the 
sugar-cane were totally lost. Besides, the world is older than it 
was, and were sugar suddenly to vanish from us under the present 
processes, it would be so desirable a thing to regain it, that 
chemists would set to work with the prospect of an enormous 
gain before them, in case they could produce a substitute. At 
one time it was prophesied that the French nation could no longer 
carry on war for want of salt-petre, but they eventually found a 
remedy ; and such will be the case with sugar whenever human 
beings shall resolve that they will not destroy their bodies prema- 
turely, by the cultivation and preparation of a gigantic grass. As 
amatter of mere interest, therefore, the wisest thing England could 
do, would be to withdraw her troops, and leave both whites and 
blacks in the West Indies to settle their quarrels as they best 
could; but the question is not one of interest, but of humanity, 
and for the sake of humanity it is, that Englishmen will be willing 
to add to their burdens by the payment of fresh taxes if necessary. 
But it would be the act of fools, to suffer themselves to be cheated 
and plundered, for the gratification of Mr. Stanley’s arbitrary inso- 
lence. ‘Twenty millions sterling, though voted by the House of 
Commons in breathless haste, must not be paid away without 
knowing to whom, and whether fairly or not, amongst the num- 
berless hands which will be stretched out to receive, while the 
corresponding mouths will still cry ‘ Give, give,’ like the daughters 
of the horse-leech. The only claimants who will be entitled to 
attention, are the bond-fide proprietors and mortagees, and they 
must be compensated in the proportion of the profits which they 
Were actually making, and not by the nominal value of their pro- 
perty. They could not have increased the amount by their own 
energies; and they are not entitled to claim any thing on account 
of what their agents annually plundered from them. What they 
actually had under thie existing system, and not what they might 
have had under a better system, must be the rule to go by. 

ig compensation, or rather the act of charity, Pte then 
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agreed to, the slaves should be considered as treed, and they 
should only be restrained from the full exercise of freedom by 
those means which are evidently conducive to their own interest. 
It would most likely be a mischievous thing to turn loose in a 
single day a whole population of slaves. ‘Their gambols would be 
rather unwieldy, and perhaps mischievous; but how must it be 
arranged, to decide which should be freed first? Reason would 
point to the aged, because the older the slave is, the less time has 
he for enjoyment. The glaring defect of Mr. Stanley’s apprentice 
scheme is, that the old men may be dead before they can reap 
any benefit from it, which is a great hardship. 1 would propose 
then that all field negro slaves above the age of forty-five should 
at once be set free, and that five years should be the maximum 
of restraint upon the remainder, but all should be freed as fast as 
they attained the age of forty-five years. In addition to these, 
there would be no harm resulting from at once setting free all 
slaves above the age of twenty-one years, who may have been 
brought up to mechanical trades, or to domestic service, because 
the fact of having been so brought up, implies a superior power 
of intellect, and the consequent possession of forethought. The 
remaining slaves should then be obliged to work for wages, if any 
means short of the whip could be found, and the experiment 
would be fairly tried, whether they would be voluntarily indus- 
trious or not. The wages they might earn, should have a portion 
deducted from them as a tax for the expenses of government, and 
above all, schools; and the labour of the free slaves might also be 
taxed, through the agency of those who might employ them. As 
an additional inducement to labour, Savings’ Banks might be 
established for the receipt of their earnings, and those who might 
accumulate money the most rapidly, should thereby hasten the 
term of their manumission, and this upon a graduated scale. By 
this process the actual state of the negro intellect might be ascer- 
tained and classified. Probably the best persons to fill the offices 
of teachers and local magistrates, would be the missionary preachers, 
simply from the fact that they have gained the confidence of the 
negroes, by suffering persecution in their cause. 1 confess that my 
knowledge of the negro character, so far as | have had the oppor 
tunity of observing it, does not lead me to expect much from the 
mass in the way of forethought, but the means I have stated seem 
to be the most likely to draw it forth, if it exists in any quantity. 
The present mode of apprenticeship places emancipation at such 
an indefinite period, so far as negro intellect is concerned, that 
much fear the apparent giving, and real withholding of freedom, 
will be misunderstood by the negroes, that they will fancy the 
King has given them freedom, which their masters unjustly with- 
hold. They will in consequence refuse to work, as in the case © 
the former insurrection, and all will break forth in broil, perchance 
to terminate in a more fearful result. Mais nous verrons. 
June 12, 1833, Junius Repivivus. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF PEL, VERJUICE. 


CHAPTER IIl. 


MY FIRST PLAY. 


Look closer to ‘t: you make the evil first ; 
A base, then pile a heap of censures on it. 
Tis your own sin supplies the scaffolding 
And mason work: you, skilful, rear the grim, 
Unsightly fabric ; and there point, and say 
‘How ugly is it? You meanwhile forget 
'Tis your own handywork. I could say more ; 
But there’s a check within: ‘tis such an oue, 
As you, I trow, have banished from its birth-place, 
Op Pray, (very scarce, ‘ marked in the Catalogue, 
RRRR: which signifieth rarissimus.,’) 


‘On, Pylades, what’s life without a friend?’ Shall I ever forget 
these words, or the clear, ringing voice—a voice, which in its 
character was neither trumpet nor bell, but a compound of both, 
mellowing into each other—which first conveyed these words to 
myear? No; and less probable is it that I shall lose the power 
of re-creating every circumstance, form and colour, order and 
arrangement, of the occasion on which I heard them. I am sure 
it is less desirable; when this light of eye fades, and this vigour 
of imagination and reflection falters, may I— —fiat voluntas tua! 
How came I, for the first time, how came I ever to‘ go toa 
play?? There were about me those who would have deemed I 
was rushing headlong into the gate ‘ opposite to St. Peter's,’ if I 
entered the doors of a theatre. Yet 1 did go. All the world was 
wide staring at a wonder; all the world professed to see mira- 
culous genius in a boy: there were, indeed, a few exceptions, a 
few questioners, but they were scouted as morose or envious; and 
the gaping curiosity of the world dilated my eyes with desiring 
astonishment. I could and did wish, but dared not hope for, the 
gratification : and with what a heartfull of swelling delight and 
impatience, and impulsive thankfulness, did I receive my uncle’s 
permission, unsolicited, garnished by a gallery ticket, to go and 
see the ‘young Roscius.’ I lost not a minute ere I carried the 
joyful intelligence to my father; who, let the truth be spoken, 
entertained notions of a different complexion on this ‘ opposite to 
St. Peter’s’ mischief: he was almost as joyous as I was, in the 
anticipation of the impression and pleasure I should receive, and 
added a shilling for fruit between the acts; and, ‘Well, you’ll 
come and tell me all about it next Sunday.’ The es 
twenty-four hours were the most wearisome and sense gnawing 

ever knew. I rolled from side to side, shifting my position every 
five minutes during the unslept night ; and all next day the fingers 
of the clock were the laziest pieces of machinery that ever were 


invented ; the sun was stupified, he was a laggard, and seemed 
2L-2 
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to loll and lounge on his journey, verily as if to torment and 
laugh at me. After a long, long, long watch of outstretched, 
provokingly prolonged minutes, four o’clock did come; two hours 
previous to the opening of the doors, three before the rising of 
the curtain: and forth I sallied, stepping, no, vaulting on. nir, 
On my arrival near the theatre, [ saw a compact wall of thirty 
yards length, and fifteen feet breadth, built up of human bodies, 
close, compact, wedged, and welded: the owner of each particle 
fearful of slipping an inch in retrograde, or of being squeezed a 
hair’s breadth out of the line. I lodged my diminutive substance 
in the mass. It was a blazing day in June. Oh, my masters, | 
was soaked! but I bore it like a hero, as most heroes bear hard- 
ships. I had a glory in view, and flinched not at the squeezing 
and sweltering. | have lost all this courageous endurance latterly. 
I could no more find patience to wait two hours now for the 
opening of the theatre’s doors, than I could find the centre of 
gravity by boring for it with a gimlet; yet my love of the drama is 
stronger than ever: but on the occasion to which I am now your 
index, reader, all, every thing was new, of mind-exciting, soul- 
captivating, body-panoplying character. ‘The very sky over my 
head seemed made for, and it did perform the office of, friendly 
participation in my senses: it communicated an encouraging, 
smiling, sympathizing brightness to my delight. I was in a bath 
of perspiration and bliss. I was part, yet single, of the mass 
assembled for the same object, urging to the same goal. Each 
individual was a portion of myself; [ loved them all; they assisted 
me in my enjoyment; they aided me in the expectation of which 
they were themselves full; and the two hours ran away unper- 
ceived by me: the knowledge that they had passed was commu- 
nicated by the bending and heaving of the wall, which drove 
itself inwards by its own invisible and internal machinery; the 
secret chain was one soul linked to and coursing through five 
hundred bodies; the billowing mass lifted me from my feet, and 
carried me, resistless and effortless, to within the MAGICAL Doors. 
The same power bore me on to a sort of pigeon-hole, in which | 
deposited my ticket and received a copper check ; my visit to the 
pigeon-hole was not of three seconds’ duration, but I found 
opportunity to be struck with the peering, keen, mechanical 
abstraction of look in the man who received my ticket. It was @ 
species of human being that I had never before recognised, and 
L had him down instantly on my tablets; (those malleable tron ones 
of which I spoke in my first chapter; being rather vain of the 
phrase I remind you of it, reader.) Away from the pigeon-hole, 
and I ran, leaped, and pushed, and panted up the endless, count- 
less, and tantalizing stairs. At length Lwasin tHe THEATRE! | 
started back at sight of the steep, almost precipitous declivity : 
it seemed like a hill with its components and fragments, creeping, 
leaping, falling, rolling, rumbling, and settling down in the dying 
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labours of an earthquake, though masses, for a whole half hour, 
continued tumbling into place, till all was settled in a firm and 
compact body. The deep roar of the many hundreds of voices, 
here and there one rising into a scream, at first appalled, then 
left me to a tumult of wonder, and bewildering, breathless intensity 
of eve and ear. There, directly beneath my gaze, was the large, 
sacred, ereen veil, behind which the mysterious preparations were 
then in stateof progress. What a sublimity of office was in that 
baize curtain! With what dignified composure, what Jupiterian 
equanimity did that curtain look forth its authority, its command 
that the sacred precincts which it guarded, the hallowed rites 
which it concealed, should not be profanely penetrated! Heroes 
and demi-gods, and Ida’s beauteous queens were there, robing for 
the festival! An after and less reverential acquaintance with 
these affairs, told me there was a drawing on of flesh-coloured 
legs; a tugging at gilt leather breast-plates; a tying of lambro- 
quins; a buckling of sandals; a proper adjusting of certain 
vadding ; corking and india-inking of eye-brows and whiskers, 
and a breeding of roses on the cheeks, by the marriage of a hare’s 
foot with red lead, and a thousand other mortal earthlinesses too 
tedious to mention. But of all these I saw nothing now: blessed 
state of innocence! ‘The deities were smiling at each other, as 
they sipped their nectar, and inhaled ambrosial essences, I feasted 
in stillness on the exhilarating idealities, and sat in unbreathing 
ecstasy. Ha! look! look there! a face and two Olympian 
fingers opening and peeping through a crevice in that sacred 
curtain! Most happy and envied, most privileged of beings ! 
who and what art thou? Thought is more speedy than speech ; 
| had time to think this, not to speak it, for instantly there was 
an outbursting of noises; such—‘my young remembrance could 
not parallel a fellow to’ them—such as forced me out of my 
feelings of worship and venerating curiosity. They were com- 
pounded of hiss, growl, snarl, whoop, yell; ‘Off, off? ‘Yaa 
aah—yaaaah! off, off!’ Cats, dogs, geese, serpents, bears, 
brayers, wolves, owls, and rooks were at once tearing their 
throats with warring discord on my stunned and confounded ears : 
but the face and fingers, after an exhibition of a phalanx of teeth 
by the former, withdrew, and the hallowed orifice closed. Now 
my eyes turned to survey and revel through the capacious, deep, 
forgeous, gilded, and emblematically painted—room ? no; not 
room. It was a mountain scooped out from summit to base, and 
caverned in its bosom; and the blue and fleecy sky overhead, 
the roof being coloured to represent a canopy of bright day ; all 
arranged with seats, bowery and flowery, on which a thousand 
tinted streaks, and dots of shrubs and verdure rested. But the 
shrubs and flawers were most inharmonious, and for heat, it was 
a blast furnace in Guinea! the hollow of Etna was breezy and 
cooling rather than that. ‘The noise was deafening and tremen- 
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dous ; but amid the din I caught the indistinct twanging and 
crashing of musical instruments, and looking, I saw, far beneath 
me, near the foot of that magnanimous green curtain, some fifty 
arms jerking, and as many heads bobbing and rocking, with 
delirious earnestness and furious rapidity: there was a regiment 
of violins undergoing military torture at one and the same moment. 
This | afterwards learned was called the orchestra. ‘There was a 
magical and mysterious influence in that indistinctness of sound, 
which grappled at my imagination, as the splashes of light, in 
measureless distance, in Martin’s pictures, have since grappled it. 
At once, as if some spell had struck every heart, and bound 
mute and motionless every voice and limb, there was a dead 
stillness. This sudden and instant calming of the tempest was 
positively awful and sublime. I[ trembled: and noiselessly, 
grandly, and slowly the cloud of curtain rose up, up, and 
vanished. Then, oh, then! on my enchanted eyes grew forth a 
magnificent palace, interminable in colonnades, and sacred with 
recesses, stretching far, far, far into distance; thence the mel- 
low effulgence of an ethereal splendour subdued, drew the imagi- 
nation on to an everlastingness of melodious and flowery elysium, 
Paint, canvass, and brushes, glory to ye! In quick retrogression 
the eye stepped on the gorgery of the marble columns, and over 
their sculptured and trophied decorations, then took their impa- 
tient rest on the space between the stream of light on the verdant 
floor, and the nearest range of pillars. From opposite portals, 
two beings stepped lightly and gracefully forward, till they met. 
Not yet ; for the instant a sandalled foot from one was visible at 
the verge of the mystic recess, the mountain shook with the 
thunder which at once, in one passionaté and headlong peal, 
rattled and echoed, and rolled from its summit, sides, and hidden 
depths beneath me! It was the collision of four thousand palms, 
many of them as horny as a horse’s hoof, the beating of so 
many feet with simultaneous, constantaneous strokes, and the 
volleying of two thousand voices in ‘ Bravo! bravo! bravo! all in 
exact unison of burst. What a moment was that for the young 
and beautiful stripling, a juvenile deity descended, who stood, 
and bent a graceful acceptance of the homage! Again and 

ain the thunder rose and rolled, and again the boy-god bowed, 
Yet was there another being, an elder, still a youth, standing 
near him, retired back a step or two: he stood erect and beau- 
tiful; he bowed not; he felt the homage was not to him; he was 
deaf and absent to it all; he was still Mr. King, spite of his 
sandals, tunic, and peplum. The uproar melted into air; the last 
rumble of the thunder sank down, down, down from a murmur (0 
a sigh; then to unheard, suppressed breath ; deep, deep, intense 
stillness: and I heard the voice of that rare creature, if creature 
he could be, musically syllable forth the words, ‘Oh, Pylades ! 
what’s life without a friend 2” In that vast assemblage of men, 
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women, and youths, of ditlerent degrees, temperament, and cha- 
racter, the rough and the courtly, the rude and the refined, the 
semi-savage and the delicate, the educated and the illiterate, the 
turbulent and the meditative, the timid and the tipsy: not a whisper, 
not a breathed sound curled on the atmosphere to disturb the 
adoring silence; there was a tranquillity as perfect as in the stars, 
the quiet of a moonray sleeping on, and borne about by, a vivifed 
statue. Oh, how | was enthralled, enchanted, spell-wrought, 
by what I saw and heard! With utter unconsciousness of myself 
I arose and bent forward, with outstretched arms, as if to fly 
whither I was irresistibly and dreamingly drawn, when a jerk at 
my coat tail, and a voice in anger’s shrillness, crying ‘Cawn’t ye 
sit deawn? y’ore rucking my geawn’d,’ drew me back. Oh, what 
a hurling down from the heaven of imagination was that! * Gi 
that gewee some woots! turn um hout! throw um_ hover!’ 
screamed and bellowed from every side, and a thousand heads 
and as many pair of exasperated eyes were directed towards me. 
‘Oh, that this too, too solid flesh would thaw and resolve itself 
into a dew!’ (L had read Hamlet) was my prayer. | was steeped, 
saturated, parboiled in a caldron of shame. I was for some 
moments in a state of utter annihilation: but the storm died 
away, peace returned, and with it my fixedness of eye and 
devouring of ear. 1 was forgotten, praise be to the saints! and 
the splendid phantasma proceeded. The play-bill, which was 
crushed and doubled up toa hazel-nut’s bulk by this time, had 
told me that Pylades was Mr. King, Orestes ‘by the young 
Roscius’. ‘Then came the deep-toned, stately Pyrrhus, a metem- 
psychosis of Mr, Barrymore, or Mr. Barrymore a metempsychosis 
of Pyrrhus: take your choice, reader; yet I offer another version 
of the ‘say,’ I think Mr. Barrymore was himself all the while. 
Heavens! what majesty of step! Oh, reader, if you are very 
young, you can form no idea of it, unless you have seen Liston 
in Lord Grizzle, or Jack Reeve in Abrahamides ; no disparage- 
ment to Barrymore though ; he was as good as nine-tenths of his 
day: that ‘stage tread’ is obsolete now; but how it was bepraised 
and beworshipped by your papa and mamma! The legs super- 
latively proud of bearing such a body, the feet speaking their 
conscious dignity of belonging to the legs, each wrinkle in the 
stocking’s instep and ham seemed to say * how all these people 
are admiring me!’ There were guards, and battle-axes, and 
shields, and spears, and a throne! ~ Lawks me! I had never seen 
a throne before ; that is to say, a real, genuine, bona-fide throne, 
nothing but pictures of them in books. Sir reader, I would 
have sacrificed my dinner every day for the next month, even to 
have touched one of those blessed battle-axes, or to have clutched 
the shaft of one of those honoured spears! But the men that 
bore them! Oh! to their glorious state, ambition could not 
dream of aspiring! Then the ladies, the angels, the deesses, 
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for such to me they were, to be gazed on only at a distance, 
unapproachable and immaculate! How beautiful! how very, 
very beautiful they were, indeed they were, whether you call 
them women or goddesses! how much more than lovely! 
Mortality’s touch, or the voice or breath of earthliness would have 
blasphemed them. Yet the play-bill informed me that Her- 
mione, the Juno, the tornado queen, Hermione was ycleped by 
mortals Mrs. Johnstone, and the tearful, sad, and fond, and gra- 
ciously tender Andromache, was grossly called Miss Norton, and 
that both were real women! But I would not, [ could not believe 
it, even though the white cambric handkerchief of the latter told 
me it had just left the profane hands of the laundress, it was 
folded so neatly: and how prettily those pretty fingers unfolded it 
to my view, and exhibited the nice rectangular creases ere it was 
lifted to those glorious eyes to wipe away the tears which did not 
glisten there! Ah me! if I had carried a hundred hearts 
under my waistcoat, they would all have jumped out and yielded 
themselves captives, willing, Joyous captives. But bless you, 
reader! I have been in like predicament a hundred times since ; 
black, brown, fair, and coppery, all have held me in their thralls, 
and, as I thought with each, past escape. It is all over now, 
and I am as free as a weathercock. How I followed every step 
and waving of the arms with my earnest gaze, or I endea- 
voured to do so! but | was somewhat perplexed to look at two at 
once. How every word and every tone trickled through my ears 
and dropped into my heart! all was delicious, soul-elevating, and 
soul-subjugating enchantment! except between the acts; and 
then | was reminded that I was an earthly gallerian, that all 
around me were earthly. It would be almost profanation of the 
subject to turn to the occurrences of the evening pending these 
intervals ; it was a matter of astonishment to me, that the impres- 
sions which | took, and which all seemed to take, could be so 
easily thrown away. Amid the general clapping of hands, and 
thumping with sticks, and beating with hoofs, that followed any 
thing which pleased or struck the multitude, | was dumb and 
motionless ; had no power to bring the palms of my hands in 
collision; the vis insita slept; mind had ceased to act on the 
body. ‘There was one sympathetic and simple creature sitting 
next to me (not the one whose ‘ geawnd I had rucked’) motionless 
and mute as myself, but she found breath to whisper to me, ‘ Are 
they alive?’ alluding to the beings on the stage. ‘Oh, yes, was 
all my reply, glad to give the information, and nota jot surprise 
at the question. But between the acts I was really agonized ; 
what with the ugly change and impatience for the elevation of the 
cruel act drop-scene, 1 could scarcely endure myself. ‘There was 
whistling and shouting, and hallooing to acquaintances, and cork 
drawing, all in a moment from the descent of the act drop: 
ay, ere it had closed the view in entirely, the villany began ; and 
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this from the very persons, who, a second or two ago, were sitting 
with such hungry stillness and greedy attention! What are they 
made of 2. This was interstitial misery; but delight and ecstasy, 
choking, suffocating ecstasy, again took possession of me, as the 
compassionating screen withdrew its presence. W hat a bliss is 
ignorance! 1 am quite certain I could not now be bribed to sit 
through the play of ° Orestes, or, the Distrest Mother,’ as it was 
acted on that evening: every thing was faultless, beautiful, divine 
then, because I had thought no more about the matter; I had 
examined no further into the qualities of acting, and materials 
and workmanship, than the rest of the public, those who are in 
the habit of deciding the fate of a histrionist. In short, I had 
not learned to find fault. The star, the wondrous magnet of the 
evening, the being who drew the enthusiastic multitude to gaze 
on him, was he who figured as Orestes: but it was Andromache 
that stood pre-eminent with me, sweet, tender, and soul-dis- 
solving in my sight. Lolks said Hermione was the finest; she 
may have been; but I have ever had an instinctive aversion to a 
virago, whether in brocade and lace and diamonds, silk or 
ginghams, or in linsey-woolsey, but the most horrible of these 
horrors, is a genteel virago! Where was Astyanax for whom she 
feared and grieved 2?) What a blessed child was that for whom she 
moaned and wept! And I heard Pyrrhus tell her, ten times at 
least, with boisterous, bullying condescension, that he loved her, 
and I disliked Mr. Barrymore, and this too without loving Miss 
Norton. 

Would that this could last for ever! I wished. Oh! how I 
dreaded, whenever my thoughts turned to realities, how I dreaded 
the termination, the shutting up of this enchantment! The pros- 
pect of the curtain falling, people all going away, lights extin- 
guished, and the ¢ counting house!’ 

‘Madan, ’tis done, your orders are obeyed ; 
The tyrant lies expiring at the altar!’ 


said the boyish-murderer ; urged by the o’er-mastering passion for 
her who advised the act; while his mind shook in terror at the 
raging impulses of his heart. How trembled too! Such was 
the point, the precise moment in that engrossing incident, when 
aloud ‘Ho, Lord, oh !—ho, moy hoy! moy hoy !’ broke the dense 
and dumb mass of spectators into another commotion of heaving, 
tossing, and yelling. It was not my doing this time, but I felt the 
burning of shame again upon me. ‘ What's the matter?’ and 
heedless of shins, shoulders, and heads, down plunged a constable 
to the quarter from which the disturbing cry uprose. There stood 
Hermione and Orestes, waiting neither patiently nor complacently, 

ween, but striving to personify both, till it pleased the inferior 
deities above that their regalities should proceed in their hot 
debate. ‘Hallo! what’s the matter here? Come out;’ in the 
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meekness of a mastiff’s growl, said constable, at the same instant 
gripping the collar of the crier, who, with his left hand comfortins 
his sinister eye, stood two benches below me,—‘ Come out.’ ‘ Why 
it was that chap, yander—’twarn’t my fault: ee ull'ed a bis 
gewzbree at me, un uz ot me a gob o’ the hoy, and welly blinded 
me.’ (This is a sample of the English I was set to learn, in 
obliteration of my native tongue, videchap.i.) Remonstrance 
was useless; the constable was obdurate, energetic in his office; 
and upwards, up the hill of legs and paunches, arms and heads, 
remorseless of the discomfiture of many a shawl, the damage of 
sundry white cottons, and the ‘rucking’ of countless or uncounted 
‘geawnds,’ he dragged the offended offender, he ousted the man 
of the wounded optic. Quiet once more: and presently all eyes 
and heads were pointed as before the ‘row began.’ Hermione 
and Orestes, by a clapping of hands, were informed that they 
might now proceed. I was throughout so earnest in my attention, 
so fixed in my gaze, and took impressions of all | saw and heard, 
so acutely and deeply, that I am sure [ could have marshalled 
every step of foot, position of body, and motion of arm. 1 could 
have coursed over every tone of voice which I heard that night, 
for years afterwards. I felt everything, that is, L understood 
everything, except that which was most uproariously applauded, 
that which was — and ‘bravoed’ by the audience most 
vehemently—the mad scene. Young and ignorant as J was, I felt 
sorry that it was done. I scarcely know how to describe what I 
thought of it, but the best I can say is, it seemed to be the action 
and manner of a man who, tired of a task in which it was neces- 
sary to assume an appearance of grave earnestness against the 
grain, was resolved to put an end to the matter by making bom- 
bastic fun of it. [saw the same character performed by Booth, 
at Charleston, in South Carolina, in 1821,* and recollected every 


* Booth was an extraordinary man, a truly great actor, let others say what they 
will. He was no man’s second. Neither was he a copyist, as he was denounced for 
being. Booth could not ‘imitate.’ Whoever talks of models, or of schools in acting, 
or adopts the principle of their need or utility, I voluntarily pronounce to be altogether 
ignorant of the spirit of dramatic illustration. In its operation, acting makes no 
reference to memory: the instant memory is taxed, the spirit flies. Kind-hearted 
reader, (for I begin to find out who are iny readers, and I may so, safely, address them, ) 
if you will not take this from me, pray accept it from Pope: 


‘When memory prevails, 

The solid force of understanding fails.’ 
A repetition of reflections is mere mimicry. Booth’s acting was a pervasion of mind 
in the entirety of corporeal functions: it was thought dashing its influence to every 
herve, and nerve sending back to the thought, an increased tenacity. His acting was 
imagimation of the highest order, intensely physicalized. Hear Pope again: 

‘ When beams of warm imagination play, 

The memory’s soft figures melt away.’ 

Booth’s failing, I fear, was a deficiency of moral strength: he could not battle with 

and overcome the assaults of mortification and disappointment: they bore too hard 


upon his nature: he had not the elasticity and rebound which are necessary in that 
combat, P.V. 
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movement of Master Betty. Booth made me shudder in the mad 
scene. It is bya reference to these engravings on my memory, 
that I can assure myself the acting which | then mar'velled at, anid 
thought, (that is to say, believed,) there was not much thinking in 
the matter, ‘I took it as the vulgar do,’ so fine, was really bad. 
Perhaps I may be permitted to dilate on this subject hereafter ; 
at present suffice it to say, that acting is a very different thing to 
that which it is generally supposed to be. 1am sure, at least, in 
saying, was supposed to be. The drama has declined: it has 
done so ever since minuets were banished. Tragedy went out of 
fashion with whalebone petticoats and powdered periwigs. The 
‘tragedy strut’ and the ‘ wow-wowing’ threw an air of grandeur 
and dignity over the actor, and enveloped him in a mysterious 
halo: it was so unlike any thing else which the play-goers could 
see in the heavens above, in the earth beneath, or in the waters 
under the earth, therefore did they admire it. 

I would undertake by this day week to drill a bag of wool into 
as good an actor as many of their favourites were. And you may 
hear them still, «Ah! we shall never see such geniuses again !’ 
Verily | hope not! Ifa correct view of acting, of what true acting 
consists, if the qualities of mind which are indispensable to the 
formation of the actor, were fairly understood, the excellent Shelly 
would not have spoken in contempt of the player’s art. It must 
have been the whalebone petticoat and powdered periwig style 
that he was looking at. And not more than one in fifty of those 
who pant to belong to the profession, or to win praises by amateur- 
ship, would presume to set himself before a theatrical audience ; 
then, perhaps, an actor might be estimated at something more 
than an object on which vulgar curiosity may pay to stare. And 
we should require no stronger proof of utter absence of honesty, or 
lack of ability to judge, in those whose pens were employed in 
laudation of the tragic powers of a boy. They did not confine 
themselves to an admiration of the boy’s memoried tact, and 
Imitation of a schooled manner, or | should not pause to comment 
on their honesty or judgment here. ‘They gulled themselves and 
‘the world’ by ‘critical’ examinations of the exhibition, as really 
good acting, as imagined feelings and creations of secondary 
existence: and, in their estimation, elevated the boy Betty to a 
level with—ay, to an eminence above the noblest theatrical spirits 
of the day. Had there been truth in the ‘ criticisms ;’ had he 
merited the eulogies which were awarded to him; had he de- 
served a hundredth part of them, the boy must have possessed the 
constitutional temperament, mingling with an innate fountain of 
moral faculties, which would have flourished and widened in man- 
hood ; and thought and experience would have invigorated them 
in years: whereas the result in manhood was decline, inefficiency. 
The original principle, the grand faculty, the sacred fire was not 
re, or it could not have perished so: it would have battled 
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against the caprices of a satiated curiosity, and fought its way up 
to triumph. 
This body-tlipping and mind grasping subject of tragedy, was 
followed by the farce of Love laughs at Locksmiths,’ and ay 
glorious farce it is. Only to think of the effect it took on me! 
The very boards, the benches, the pillars and walls, seemed built 
up and dove-tailed of laughs. I, who had been so full of the 
sympathies and passions of Orestes, &c. &c., alternately swelling, 
weeping, choking, and shivering, was as hearty a participator in 
the fun, as the wisest and ablest play-goer in the house. | 
screamed with laughter, to the excoriation of my trachea; my 
jaws ached with incessant cachination; my o’er-bubbling eyes 
would have swamped a jolly-boat, and my poor ribs complained 
of cracking with the repetition of peal on peal of my free, unsup- 
pressed, uproarious, absolute relish of the humour! What a 
capital, clever fellow was Risk! (Mr. Jones,) and Solomon Lob, 
staring, gaping, bullet-headed Solomon Lob, (little Lancaster, ) 
was a bladder of laughing gas to me. And how painfully, amidst 
it all, did my thoughts turn to the drawing to a close of all this 
enjoyment. I almost trembled at its approach; and like one who 
has glanced at something which he fears, I turned away my eyes: 
still the ugly spectre drew me towards it, and the end did come. 
Oh! that some power would kindly arrest that falling curtain ! 
No, no, the floor rose up to meet it; and the opening diminished, 
narrower, was a crevice, a line of light, now shut as closely 
as a jar of preserved damsons in my grandmother’s cupboard. 
Still I sat with my eyes rivetted on the baize, that closer out, 
that black door which barriered the entrance to Elysium. Still 1 
sat; | knew nothing of the people leaving the theatre. The only 
reality of which I was sensible was the gradual darkening: how 
long I remained I cannot tell. I knew not that I was quite alone, till 
an unpleased voice hailed me with § Halloo! youngster, what are 
you doing here ?’ accompanied by a shake of the shoulder. As my 
1ead was bent down, resting on the palms of my hands, which 
again rested on my knees, he supposed I had fallen asleep, and 
saw me as he was extinguishing the lights against the gallery walls. 
I look around; nothing but dingy vacancy, unoccupied benches! 
I stepped upwards, and at the top turned round, paused to take 
a last look, and then plunged down the stairs with reckless 
rapidity, not daring to trust myself with a moderation of step, 
because I should think back if I did; and with the impetus fell 
headlong into the street, so grazing and scraping my palms: 
luckily the pain bodily, which this occasioned, anodyned the pain 
moral, and restored me to my senses. 1 hastened home to bed 
“— and sleepless, for I was very, very busy all night. 
ou may be sure, reader, I was surrounded by catechisers next 
morning, who were curious to know what I thought. ‘ Well, 


Pel., how did you like the play?’ Like it!‘ Come, Pel., let us 
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hear all about it.’ These questions were put by several who had 
witnessed the performances : but among my acquaintances, that 
is, those who supposed they knew me, I had the reputation of 
being somewhat of an oddity ; there was, consequently, a curiosity 
‘to know how a play, for the first time, would operate on an oddity, 
and doubtless a hearty laugh at my simplicity was in the perspec- 
tive of their questions : and they had their laugh; but the wind 
that raised it blew from a quarter unexpected by them. 1 com- 
menced at the opening of the farce, and ‘ ran it through,’ scene 
and circumstance, from beginning to end; repeating much of the 
dialogue on the road; tickling myself and my hearers with the 
incipient ‘Toryism of Risk, who,‘ when his farm was_ taken,’ 
would 


‘Hire a lout to wield the flail, 

Small beer should serve the bumpkin: 
While he, by guzzling home-brewed ale, 
Grew rounder than a pumpkin— 

Grew rounder than a pumpkin.’ 


Then I* shold the fine picture of Chupiter and Dane, to de 
Arshpishop of Cologne—drapery and all—and put up mine oom- 
prella, de cloudsh vas sho pootiful, and sheemed as if dey vas 
choost coin to rain.” But the flower of the exhibition was a 
double of Vigil and old ‘Totterton, before the painter’s door— 
Vigil upbraiding the old man with his age and ocular dimness, 
and Totterton peevishly replying with his shrill pipe, ‘ Bless us!’ 
and chuckling in falsetto in triumph over Vigil, whose boasted 
keenness had failed to detect what old Totterton saw, ‘the car- 
riage of letters by the first-floor mail,’ &c., &c., &c. Oh! they 
had it over and over again. ‘Totterton and Vigil became a pest. 
‘But the tragedy, Pel.; what did you think of the tragedy? 
‘How did you like the tragedy ?? Hah! the curtain refused to 
rise for their entertainment on that subject. I was silent. I re- 
member all my mirth forsook me; and they, in their wisdoms, 
came tothe satisfactory conclusion that I had no taste for tragedy, 
and if ever 1 turned § play actor,’ | should shine in comedy, 
Good judges of the future, were they not? I revelled in ‘tragedy’ 
silently, unseen, in remotenesses ; it was too sacred for the world’s 
eyes. Parents, guides, guardians, and elders, are all, in their 
own fancy, apt discriminators of the indications of future promise 
in children. Parents are most liberally endowed with this faculty 
of penetration. ‘They ever see a future military hero in the boy 
who is fond of looking at a red coat and flourishing a sword of 
lah. R.A. is certainly in the distance, if a child scrawl some 
crooked lines for arms and legs, and drop a blotch for a head ; 
and the shoving a paper boat across a tub of water, is the first 
nautical essay of him who is to discover the N. W. passage. I 
Was inordinately, passionately fond of bathing and swimming 
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under water,—remaining there till I was exhausted: I wonder 
they did not see that 1 should become a pearl|-diver. 

My hour of weekly communion with my father arrived, and 
brought about the same exhibition, with different results. He 
was surprised at my retention of the farce, and asked me ‘of the 
tragedy.’ I made no reply; till, on his going into detail, I at 
length said, ‘ Oh, father, I cannot talk of it; I seem to swing in 
the air when I think of it!’ He instantly changed the subject. 

How often after this, during the short time I yet remained with 
my uncle, did I race down to the stage-door, for the mere chance 
of looking at an actor or actress as they passed in or out, or to 
catch a glimpse of a lamplighter or a scene-shifter, such happy 
mortals, such superlative beings did I think they were ; and after 
on one occasion of gallerying and one of pitting, (to which latter 
I was promoted by an aunt, not my master-uncle’s wife, she was 
of the ‘opposite to St. Peter’s’ creed,) how much did I covet the 
possibility of being admitted to the honour of walking in a pro- 
cession, or of standing among the gallant guards, (though, sooth 
to say, there were queer looking things among them occasionally,) 
attendant on some of the kings and queens and heroes! But all 
this was a vain hope, it could never be realized; yet on those 
very boards, no, for that building was burnt down, in the very 
place of those boards, the first time I entered that theatre, twenty- 
three years after my ‘flitting’ from the counting-house, home, and 
England, was to fulfil an engagement, in large letters, to play five 
nights only, a series of Shakspeare’s tragic glories,‘ By Mr. 
Versuice, being his first appearance in this theatre ;’ and l swear 
to you, reader, if you won't take it without an oath, I was not, on 
this occasion, halfso great a man in my own opinion, as | thought 
a message deliverer twenty-three years prior to this singular event. 

There was no lack of murmuring as to my going to the play; 
‘it would come to no good,’ and all the usual terrors of conse- 
quence were spread out in detail. For my own part, I could not 
see the evil of it, I never could to this hour; yet I think I have 
had my lessons, and I have pried into the affair with a close eye; 
I have turned it over sourly and soberly, philosophically and 
coolly, doatingly and hatingly. Perhaps if others will take the 
trouble to analyze theatrical representations to the extent that | 
have done, they will be less averse to them; nay, some of them 
will be surprised at themselves for holding such opinions. Kew, 
however, are disposed to think earnestly on matters which are not 
directly in the channel of their pursuits and occupations. 

Much, most, if not entirely all the evil which the opponents 
find in dramatic representations they carry to the theatre them- 
selves, buckled under their own belts. There is a preparation of 
the senses, perhaps by rather an established obtuseness, oF 4 
temporary debasement of the intellect, which causes them (o se 
that which is neither shown nor remotely intended to be show? j 
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thev see, also, an encouragement to vice, in the lashing which it 
receives from scorn; an induction to falsehood in the ridicule to 
which it exposes itself, and the censure which whips it ; they dis- 
covera lesson of immorality in the unwinding and outspreading to 
broad light of the tortuous course of villainous deception ; and the 
branding of moral turpitude with infamy and shame, they insist is 
a‘ bad example.’ These are fools, you will say ; granted. But 
| have heard more railers of this description than of any other; 
these are their soundest arguments against theatrical representu- 
tions. My experience of these railers has told me they are more 
preceptively than practically virtaous.* They have lots of pre- 
cepts always athand. The demoralization is not in the theatrical 
representation ; I could easily find parallels for illustration of my 
meaning, but I will let it stand as it is just now; but let me say I 
do not include in this list of merely preceptively virtuous, those 
who have never entered atheatre. There are hundreds who would 
pass a rigid ordeal, yet show pure in thought and act, who shrink 
at the very word theatre, apply it how you will; used figuratively 
or otherwise, as ‘ the theatre of life,’ &c., the sound shocks them ; 
it is, with them, an unpronounceable word ; taught by habit and 
education they so regard it. Still I will say, and I| say it un- 
sneeringly, not unkindly, their judgment is on a par with the re- 
ligion of these railers, the preceptively virtuous; it is an acci- 
dental circumstance, a matter of latitude and longitude; they 
have never inquired into the truth of what they have been told ; 
they ‘took it as the vulgar do ;’ and the most thinking of the 
railers have greatly erred in mistaking effects for causes, less than 
by attributing effect to other cause than the true one. Even with 
the preparation of the senses above alluded to, a sobering, bene- 
ficial, and delightfully instructive result oftentimes obliterates the 
grosser feelings, oblivionizes this preparation. If L can attest 
the truth of this remark in one instance only, I have a right to 
infer that the instance is not an isolation ; but | have known it to 
occur with others, I have experienced it in myself frequently, 
and my laid-out plans have been abandoned : straight from the 
theatre tongueless, home to bed to enjoy there, over and over 
again, what I had seen and heard; and this, too, without falling 
in love with the actresses. 

Well: shortly afier this my first play-going, I ran away. I 
have led you to expect a detail of this freak, which I will give by 
and by. Now, have you not, readers of the ladies and gentle- 
men class, (if you have read so far,) settled it in your minds that I 
80 abstracted myself for the purpose of turning ‘ stage-player ?” 
Ay, that you have. ‘ The attraction was irresistible ; it was a de- 


* Here, once for all, I will declare my creed of moralities, All virtue I sum up in 
two words, benevolence and sincerity. All crime I comprise in cruelty and hypo- 
crisy, There is cruelty in a smile, sometimes; there is cruelty in a cold look ; 
there is cruelty in withholding a kind word, 
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vouring infatuation, and you foresaw the event.’ Hold: ‘you do 
I did not run away for the purpose of seeking 
the stage. My imagination gazed over an immense extent of 
physical prospect, and I brought it under my touch, long before my 
eye rested, for a permaneuce, on the creations of the drama. After 
this‘ first play,’ [ served a seven years’ apprenticeship to excite- 
ments and carelessnesses, to watchfulness and recklessness, to ad- 
venture and dreaminess, in a variety of climates and country, and 
amidst diversities of characier and associates, and changes of con- 
dition, ere | entered on the vexatious and gladdening, the baffling 
and encouraging, pilgrimage of the histrionist. 

In closing my first chapter, I announced to the reader that I 
should speak of my abstraction of myself from home in the second, 
Here is the conclusion of my third chapter, and I have not yet 
reached so far on my life’s road as thatevent. I promise to dash 
at once into it in my next. 
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THE DUMB ORPHAN OF THE PRISON OF SANTA MARGHERITA. 


Tne following verses were occasioned by the circumstance which 
Silvio Pellico relates of the mitigation of his sufferings when im- 
prisoned at Milan, by the sympathy of a deaf and dumb child about 
five or six years old, whose parents had been executed for theft. The 
anecdote is quoted in the last No. of the Monthly Repository, p. 404. 


Where art thou, happy, blessed child— 
Thou beautiful! where art thou now? 
That I may look upon the mild 
And noble flush that warm’d thy brow ; 
And see the nature-smile that danced 
On thy true lip, and catch the light 
Thine eye shot forth, the while it glanced 
Thy sense of joy, summ’d up in sight. 


Oh, no—not all—a stainless tear 
Dimm’d, while it glorified, thy gaze. 
"Twas the heart’s dew exhaling there, 
To radiate and approve the blaze. 
Yes, thou wast eloquent! how much 
Of meaning burst from thy footspring ! 
A soul was in thy finger’s touch : 
And heart and soul spoke in that cling. 


I cannot see parental stain 
Roll through thy limbs, thou noble boy— 

Thou’rt free from it, as are the vain, 
Birth-honoured, of that base alloy, 

The heart’s pure truth : they bathe and drink 
In stagnant ponds, and wash away 

That heritage of good, then think 

They're dignified on ment) rey. 




























































On Female Education and Occupations, 


I tell thee, boy, thy friend is one 
Like thee—Ae did those waters taste— 
Thou hast not sipped—he drank; whereon 
He nauseated: for all the chaste, 
Pure stream rejected that, and rolled 
To cheer the world, illume the blind :— 
The world drew back :—a dungeon-hold 
And chains, that nature vainly bind. 


There are, who'd teach thee, if they could, 
To shiver, shrink, recoil, and creep: 

They'd turn to ill each drop of good, 
And o’er thee charitably weep. 

They'd teach thee of thy father’s shame, 
Not ¢ell it:—bid thee humbly bend 

To them :—though ‘tis another name 
They piously with counsel blend. 


Time, chance, life, keep thee from their hold: 
God keep thee from their charity. 

Their warmth yields only blighting cold : 
Their pity but enslaves the free. 

They'd crush the flowers which heaven hath lent 
To adorn—oh! they become thee well ! 

Dumb, beautifully eloquent! 


Nature’s pure-passioned child, farewell ! 
Prev, VERJUICE. 


em 
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ON FEMALE EDUCATION AND OCCUPATIONS, 


Ix a period like the present of mental activity and improving rea- 
son, when every ancient opinion is brought to the crucible, every 
established usage submitted to the test,—when prejudices, how- 
ever hoary, superstitions, however venerable, are alike subjected 
to critical examination,—when a new era appears to be approach. 
ing, in which sages rather than conquerors shall govern the world, 
it seems but just and reasonable, that more attention than has 
hitherto been bestowed, should be given to the claims of one-half 
of the human species, whose influence upon society and man- 
ners, though often misdirected, has never been denied. 

Man, it must be allowed, seduced by his passions and misled 
by his imagination, is in the habit of considering woman, not as 
his fellow, equal, and companion, of the same species, differing 
Only in sex; appointed to run the same course of mental and 
moral discipline, to develope similar faculties and powers, and 
risé with him in the scale of existence ; to be the mother of his 
offspring, his help-mate and friend; to accelerate with him the 
progress of knowledge and civilization ; but as the mere slave of 
his convenience, creature of his senses, idol of his fancy, and toy 
of his leisure hours. To this end has every varied form of female 


education and culture been hitherto directed, and for this purpose 
No, 79, 2M 
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framed. In such a state of things it is easy to foresee, that im- 
pediments in the way of knowledge and of social happiness will 
continue to arise, and the weakness and errors of woman to revert 
upon the head of her oppressors. All injustice, every vice —and 
injustice is vice—carries with it its own punishment. The tyrant 
and the slave, the oppressor and the oppressed, the subjugator and 
the subjugated, are alike deteriorated in moral worth and degraded. 
‘How (observes Rousseau) shall a woman, unaccustomed to 
reflection, be able to educate her offspring ?’—and _ yet the first 
ears of man, all his first impressions, are invariably received from 
and directed by the sex. How important, both in a physical and 
moral view, are these first years, these first impressions! Of this 
the philosophical observer of mind needs not to be informed. 
How, through the whole of life, do they continue to act upon, to 
form the future man! While woman is only valued, admired, 
courted, for her personal graces and accomplishments ; while her 
establishment in life, her importance in society, principally depend 
upon these, it would be a moral miracle if she sedulously sought 
to cultivate any other. It is true (but exceptions do not invali- 
date the rule) that a few respectable women of talents have in- 
dignantly broken the degrading fetters by which the sex have been 
bound and restrained. In vain have these lifted the waruing 
voice ; in vain, contemning the obloquy by which they were as- 
sailed, sought to rouse their own sex, and to appeal to the justice, 
the reason, even to the interest of the other! But little reforma- 
tion has yet taken place. Catherine Macauley, whose memory 
is entitled to more veneration than it has received, and whose 
acute and penetrating mind advanced before the period in which 
she lived, observes, in her ‘ Letters on Education,’ that ‘ it ought 
to be the first care of education to teach virtue on immutable 
principles, and to avoid that confusion which must arise from con- 
founding the laws and customs of society with obligations, founded 
on correct principles of equity.’ ‘ First (she goes on tosay) there 
is but one rule of right for the conduct of all rational beings; con- 
sequently, true virtue in one sex must be equally so in the other, 
when a proper opportunity calls for the exertion ; and vice versa, 
what is vice in one sex cannot have a different property when 
found in the other. Secondly, true wisdom, which is never found 
at variance with rectitude, is equally useful to women as to men; 
because it is necessary to the highest degree of happiness, which 
can never exist with ignorance. Thirdly, that, as on our first 
entrance into another world, our state of happiness may possibly 
depend upon the degree of perfection we have attained in this, we 
cannot justly lessen, in either sex, the means by which perfection, 
another word for wisdom, is acquired.’ | 
She goes on to observe, ‘that the happiness and perfection of 
the sexes are so reciprocally dependent on each other, that, until 
both are refined, it is vain to expect excellence in either. —* There 
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can be but one rule of moral perfection for beings made of the 
same materials, organized after the same manner, and subjected 
to similar laws of nature.’—* There ts no cultivation which yields 
so promising a harvest as the cultivation of the understanding, a 
mind irradiated by the clear light of wisdom must be equal to 
every task which reason imposes upon it. ‘The social characters 
of daughter, wife, and mother, will be but ill performed by igno- 
rance and levity ; and in the domestic converse of husband and 
wife, the alternative of an enlightened or an unenlightened com- 
panion, cannot be indifferent to any man of taste and knowledge.’ 
—Let your children he brought up together, their sports and 
studies the same; confine not the education of your daughters to 
what is merely ornamental, nor deny the graces to your sons. 
Suffer no prejudices to prevail on you to weaken nature in order 
to render her more beautiful; take measures for the virtue and 
harmony of your families by uniting their young minds early in 
the soft bonds of friendship: by the rational intercourse thus 
established, both sexes will find, that friendship may be enjoyed 
between them without passion. The wisdom of your daughters 
will preserve them from the bane of coquetry, your sons will look 
for something more solid in woman than mere external graces and 
accomplishments.’—‘ How much feebleness of constitution has 
been acquired, how many nervous diseases contracted by false 
ideas formed of female excellence!’ Some degree of difference 
in corporeal strength naturally, it is certain, exists between the 
sexes; this difference barbarous nations abused to the subjuga- 
tion of woman; and even amongst the most civilized, pride and 
sensuality will blind men to their own true interest and happiness, 
If false notions of beauty enfeeble the physical powers of woman, 
her offspring, whether male or female, will suffer the consequences. 
It is also truly said (by another able and eloquent advocate for 
her sex*) that ¢ in the regulation of a family, in the education of 
children, understanding, in an unsophisticated sense, is particu- 
larly required ; strength of body and of mind.’—* Reason is ab- 
solutely necessary to enable a woman to perform any duty 
properly.” Of woman it may be said, as of the luxurious and 
rich,‘they have acquired all the follies and vices of civilization, 
and missed the useful fruits.’ Again it is observed, and justly ob- 
served, by the same sensible writer, ‘Woman has always been 
either a slave or a despot, each of which situations equally retards 
the progress of reason. The grand source of folly and vice is 
narrowness of mind; and the very constitution of civil govern~ 
ments has put almost insuperable obstacles in the way to prevent 
the cultivation of the female understanding: yet, on no other 
foundation can virtue be built.—To become respectable, to 
acquire independence of character, the exercise of the reason is 
necessary ; even gentleness, if it is not mere imbecility, must be 


* Mary Wollstonecraft. 
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the perfection of reason ; the jarrings which so frequently prove 
destructive to the affections and to the peace of domestic life, have 
their source in petty jealousies, narrow prejudices, and selfish irri- 
tations. In the mistress or wife of a month, men might be justified 
for looking no further than external graces and accomplishments ; 
but if in the mother of his children and the companion of his life, 
the sensible man finds not a rational friend, marriage will indeed 
become a galling yoke, requiring all his fortitude patiently to endure. 

Even in the present times, when more elaborate attention is 
paid to female education, to what is it principally directed ? Still 
true to the text of voluptuousness, to vanity, and external orna- 
ment. The taste merely, and not the reason, is cultivated. Most 
young females, whatsoever their rank in life may be, are trained 
to the arts only, and to accomplishments for exhibition and show. 
Disdaining the mere useful, all aspire to the ornamental, and a 
plain tradesman must now despair of getting a wife who will deign 
to be of any utility in her family, or whose refined habits and 
ideas will not make her shrink in disgust from the husband, whom 
necessity only compelled her toaccept. All are ladies, no women 
are to be found; social intercourse is become a mere theatre of 
exhibition ; friendship and rational conversation give place to the 
piano, the harp, and the quadrille, where rival mothers and emu- 
lous daughters, reckless of the secret weariness and suppressed 
yawns of the suffering auditors and spectators, contest the palm of 
admiration and the meed of applause. 

Nothing is more worthless to every purpose of utility than a 
mere smattering in the fine arts ; to the wealihy and the unoccu- 
pied it may serve to beguile an idle hour, or to amuse leisure; 
but an indifferent artist, a mere tame and _ spiritless copyist, a 
tasteless and mechanical strummer on any instrument, be the in- 
strument what it may, is utterly valueless ; their exhibitions 
delight only the doating parent, and will be endured by others but 
during the transient season of youth. Should the end to which the 
display is secretly directed, that of procuring for themselves an esta- 
blishment by marriage, of taking the heart captive through the eye or 
ear, fail amidst numerous competitors, what is to become of these 
unfortunate factitious beings—unable to dig, ashamed to beg? : 

For a few years, it is true, many may employ in teaching their 
talents and acquirements, even though not of the highest order; 
they may become governesses in families of greater affluence oF 
superior rank; or they may fill the humbler destiny of assistants 
in schools. But, while their youth withers, and their spirits are 
exhausted in these situations of constraint, servility, or drudgerys 
—while beneath the roofs of the wealthy or the aristocracy of the 
land, they add a taste for luxuries and elegancies to that for the 
arts, and become still more unfitted for the humbler walks of life— 
have they any chance or opportunities, from the remuneration 
which their services receive, of laying up in store any adequate 
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supply for advancing years or declining powers and life? Is it 
even likely, however liberal may be the recompense of their 
labours, a circumstance rarely occurring and not to be reckoned 
upon, that, among the gay and great, surrounded by temptations 
to vanity and expense, they should acquire habits of self-denial, 
economy, and prudence ? But liberal remunerations are not to 
be expected, competition is too great, and the market is already 
glutted; in the universal rage for the acquisition of accomplish- 
ments, their value is daily sinking; many accomplished young 
women, upon whose training and education a little fortune has 
been expended, actually barter their acquirements and time for 
less than the wages of a domestic servant, and for scarcely more 
than temporary protection and support. 

Where will, where must this end? What is to become, after 
a transient season, of these refined, delicate, and helpless crea- 
tures? Will the honest mechanic, will the plain tradesman, bur- 
then themselves with fine ladies and take them for wives? Will 
the higher classes stoop to lift to their rank females, however 
lovely, amiable, or endowed, whom they are accustomed to con- 
sider in their families as scarcely raised above a servile station ? 
If lovely and attractive in their persons and manners, they are 
encompassed by tenfold perils. 

Most formidable, most threatening in their moral consequences, 
are the impediments hence likely to arise to an improved state of 
society and civilization. This mode of female education ts infi- 
nitely worse and more dangerous than would be its total neglect, 
since, in that case, woman, amidst the present diffusion of know- 
ledge and literature, would come in for her share ; she would read, 
think, acquire principles, communicate them to her children, and 
fulfil, at least, the domestic duties of her station. She would not 
blush for her unrefined parents and relatives; she would not 
shrink disgusted from the honest affection of her equal and neigh 
bour, who, occupied in procuring the property, or the habits, 
necessary to the provision for a family, had no leisure for the 
study of ornament and grace. 

Accomplishments, in the present rage for them, are become, 
not the recreation, but the arduous, absorbing business of female 
life. They are considered worthless if not cultivated to an excess, 
that enfeebles the body, engrosses the time, and leaves little 
leisure either for the exercise that strengthens the former, or for 
the knowledge and thought by which the latter only can be invi- 
gorated. If more solid studies are affected to be taught in our 
female schools, (or establishments in more fashionable phrase- 
ology, ) they must be in subordination to those which the vanity 
of parents and the mandates of fashion imperiously alike demand 
and crave. Those who preside over schools, however qualified 
by good principles and good sense, (and some such respectable 
individuals doubtless there are,) are not at liberty to use their 
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own judgments as to the relative importance of the studies of 
their pupils, or the distribution of their time, they are themselves 
merely agents and instruments, it is not what they judge right 
and best, but what is required from them that they must perform. 
Even where their good sense leads them to exact from their 
prev some attention to the more solid acquirements, grammar, 
istory, geography, &c., the time allowed for these studies is 
necessarily so short as to permit with them only a very superficial 
acquaintance. ‘This mode of education affords no encourage- 
ment to women of superior talents to undertake the management 
of schools, which, consequently, for the most part, fall into the 
hands of persons little fitted to be the guides of youth, and whom 
speculations of interest merely prompt to the undertaking. 
Another evil also necessarily results from the multifarious 
objects that claim the attention of the youthful student, that no 
one can be completely or adequately attained; even from the 
most industrious and diligent, a mere smattering in the majority 
of them is only to be expected. The freshness and vigour of 
health, the buoyant elasticity of spirits, the careless joys of youth 
are all perilled by the sedentary habits which modern female edu- 
cation necessarily imposes. ‘The writer of these remarks knew 
of one instance in which, by an over-excited emulation and 
ardour for success, the reason of a young and talented female 
was actually unsettled ; and another, where a most alarming case 
of hysteria, threatening life and intellect, was the result of facul- 
ties overstrained. Women are, by nature, from a less solid 
structure, a more sensitive and delicate organization than man, 
more easily excited, and more susceptible of excess and enthust- 
asin in their pursuits, but the same delicacy of structure renders 
them less able to sustain that intenseness and continuity of atten- 
tion which the more robust constitution of man cannot with im- 
punity long support. This constant application, this tension of 
the nerves, is still more prejudicial at an immature period of Ite, 
before the bodily organs have attained their full developement 
and firmuess. But, from the hapless female who laudably pro- 
poses to procure from her acquirements an independent support, 
almost superhuman powers are demanded. The advertisements 
and requisitions for private governesses, in the families of the 
nobility and gentry, would be ridiculous, were they not melan- 
choly. A poor young creature has no chance for success, unless 
she professes with the modern languages (and not unfrequently 
to these the Latin is added) all the sciences and arts. In the 
short space of time, from twelve to eighteen or twenty, for earlier 
the faculties can scarcely be roused, and in the volatile and ten- 
der period of youth, attainments are expected and called for, 
each of which, to acquire properly, it would take a life to mature. 
The delusion, the inconsistency and absurdity of such expecta- 
tions are too obvious and glaring to require being exposed. 40 the 
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cultivation of the understanding, to informing the mind, to 
developing the reasoning powers, and implanting just principles ; 
to these, which seem to be considered as of very inferior impor- 
tance, no time whatever has been spared. 

From such teachers, generally speaking, (for native talent and 
peculiar circumstances will always produce respectable excep- 
tions,) what results can be expected; from such culture what 
fruit can we hope to gather? Are wives and mothers formed in 
such schools, or in their offspring are good citizens and patriots to 
be looked for? They may glitter and dazzle during the transient 
period of youth; but will they become useful when they cease to 
be ornamental ? While half of the human species are thus 
treated and trained, the philosopher and philanthropist will labour 
in vain for the advance of civilization, and the improvement of 
social order. Can men sow tares and hope to reap wheat ? 

Among the superior ranks in female life, where there is no 
need to barter accomplishments for support, education is similarly 
directed, not to the cultivation of intellect, not to the formation 
of principle, but to showy accomplishments and external grace. 
Woman is never the companion and helpmate, but still the toy 
or the drudge of man. If she partakes in the diffusion of litera- 
ture, it is the belles lettres only over which she skims. Modern 
book societies have banished the old English classical writers ; 
our youth, our female youth more especially, are scarcely ac- 
quainted with the titles of their works. Book societies circulate 
only what is new; the various tastes and opinions of the sub- 
scribers prohibit even in what is new all that is solid; politics 
and religion, the only subjects of vital importance, as embracing 
the present and future interests of the human race, are strictly 
proscribed, as tending to controversy and offence. The light 
novelty of the day is exclusively admitted and read, and the suc- 
cession of such novelties is too quick to leave any lasting impres- 
sion or time for other studies. The reading of the morning sup- 
plies topics for prattle and display in the drawing-room circle of 
the evening; all talk from a common reservoir, few or none from 
a source ; literature itself becomes but another mode for exhibition, 
another means for vapid and vain display. 

The dependent situation of woman in society, and her entire 
subjugation to the caprices and passions of man, is at the root of 
all moral and mental degradation. She must continue to suit 
herself to those passions and caprices, while those afford her the 
only means of procuring for herself social consideration, the only 
means, generally speaking, of obtaining the accommodations and 
comforts of civilized life. If the maternal duties and domestic 
avocations of those who have a numerous offspring claim a large 
share of their attention and time, an active mind may still find 
leisure for more than these; and, at all events, become by a more 
rational and useful mode of education better fitted for the dis- 
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charge of such duties. Do reading and reflection, would the 
pursuit of any useful art, any branch of trade suited to her 
station and sex, take a woman out of her family more than dis- 
sipation, fashionable accomplishments, and the opportunities 
sought and made for their exhibition? Are the more fortunate 
among the isex, those who move in a superior rank of life, to 
whom the exertion of their faculties to aid in the support of their 
families is not necessary, are they rendered by solid studies less 
valuable as the companions and friends of their husbands, as the 
guides and instructors of their children ? Contrast with an accom- 
plished modern young female the following portrait from an 
elegant writer.* 


‘The conversation of Hortensia is rather cheerful than gay, and 
more instructive than sprightly: but the more distinguished features 
of her mind are her memory and her judgment; both which she pos- 
sesses in a higher degree than is usually found in persons of our sex. 
She has read most of the capital authors both in English and French. 
There is scarcely a remarkable event, in ancient or modern history, 
of which she cannot give aclear and judicious account. To the mathe- 
matics she is not wholly a stranger; and though she did not think 
proper to pursue to any great length her inquiries of that nature, yet 
the facility with which she entered into the reasonings of that science, 
discovered a capacity for attaining a knowledge even of its abstruser 
branches. Her observations upon these subjects are the more to be 
relied on as they are the unbiassed dictates of good sense. Her 
extensive knowledge and refined sense have not, however, raised her 
above the necessary avocations of female science; they have only 
taught her to fulfil that part of her character with higher grace and 
dignity. She enters into the domestic duties of her station with the 
most consummate skill and prudence. Her economical department 
is calm and steady; she presides over her family like the intelligence 
of some planetary orb, conducting it, without violence or disturbed 
effort, in all its proper directions.’ 


To make ‘ well-ordered home man’s best delight,’ mind is neces- 
sary, a presiding intellect, without which activity degenerates into 
a troublesome restlessness, a teasing interference, and even 
cleanliness and neatness into a tiresome scrupulosity. 

But every woman has not a domestic establishment to occupy 
her, every woman has not a family to nurse and train, every 
woman has not a husband able to maintain her and that family. 
The greatest benefits conferred upon society have been in general 
by the agency of men unconnected with, undisturbed by family 
cares. It is not necessary that every one should marry ; 1n popu 
lous states, under expensive governments, prudence keeps many !0 
celibacy. This, if it is an evil, is now likely to be increased : 
various channels are open to single men, into which to divert 
their energies and abby: Ym them honourable to themselves and 


* Fitzosborne. 
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useful to their fellow-citizens. But what has been the fate of 
unmarried women? If not wealthy, and large fortunes rarely 
devolve to women, if not endowed with a strength of mind and 
character that falls to the iot of few, the situations into which the 
majority of them sink, when unsupported and unprotected by 
male relatives, (and even by these they are often plundered and 
oppressed, ) is indeed pitiable ; and even for their very misfortunes 
instead of sympathy they meet with insult. And why is this ? 
Because they are allowed no reputable productive means in which 
they might employ their time and talents, and by independence 
enforce respect. If created merely to blossom, to fade, and to 
be trampled under feet, why has Nature, that does nothing in 
vain, endowed them with reason, with capacities and powers 
similar to those of man? Has Providence given them talents 
merely to fold in a napkin ? Are they unaccountable and unrespon- 
sible for their use or abuse of such talents? Can they benefit 
society in no other way than by increasing its numbers? Are 
they, because less corporeally robust than man, incapable of any 
productive labour, of any useful exercise of the intellectual 
powers? This will not be affirmed, because experience has proved 
the contrary. 

Why then not lay open to female exertion and industry more 
liberal sources, more various and respectable modes of occupation ? 
If woman must be accomplished in the arts, for which by her 
taste and sensibility she is eminently fitted, why fritter away her 
time and talents by exacting from her a smattering of all, instead 
of inciting her to pay attention to one only, and thus by concen- 
trating her powers to invigorate and render them really produc- 
tive? Woman wants only opportunity and encouragement to 
rival man in every elegant, in every useful art ; but she is rarely, 
if ever, trained as a professor, but merely as an amateur. Where 
nature has denied genius to reach to eminence in art, yet a steady 
undiverted attention to one pursuit will rarely fail of producing 
some degree of excellence. How many male artists procure a 
respectable provision for themselves and families by instructing 
youth in their art. Why should not female youth be taught 
exclusively or chiefly by females? Surely, both in schools and 
private families, they are the more proper instructors? Not as 
governesses, having a smattering of every branch of kuowledge or 
of art, and a proficiency in none: but let them, as do the other 
Sex, maintaining an independent home, instruct their pupils at 
their own houses, or in the several schools in which they may be 
placed by their friends. By women so prepared and trained, men 
would soon be superseded, as they ought to be, in the education 
of females. 

Many branches of trade and commerce should also be thrown 
Open to women in a manner that should render them respectable. 
Several of the bazaars have set an excellent example, by em- 
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ploying only females: in the shops of milliners, haberdashers, 
retail linen-drapers, &c. it is disgusting to see men officiate. The 
married woman who has been thus taught and trained in the 
middling class of life, would be able to assist in providing for her 
family and house, she would not be a useless burthen on the 
industry of her husband, and would thus ensure his respect with 
his love. The unmarried would, by the professions or trades 
which they exercised, keep a rank in society, and maintain the 
respect due to that rank; they would no longer feel the humilia- 
tion of having no social consequence but through the men, and 
their characters would acquire dignity and strength. 

Before reason and justice can maintain their rights over man- 
kind, all odious distinctions and prejudices, whether sexual or 
feudal, must bedone away. If woman is inferior to man, it is not 
in nature but in degree, reason and virtue must be the same in 
both; if their duties are different in some respects, they are still 
human duties, and their foundation and end must be the same. 
Virtue can only be depended upon that has its foundation on prin- 
ciple and truth. The wisdom, the happiness of succeeding 
generations must depend upon the instruction and impressions 
they receive during childhood and youth. Every system of 
education, whether male or female, calls aloud for examination 
and reform. Men, I repeat, cannot reap wheat where tares only 
are sown, or from thistles expect to gather grapes. 





os 


HISTORY OF PRIESTCRAFT.* 


Witiiam Howirr here presents himself to us in a new character. 
We were acquainted with him as a quaker, a naturalist, a poet, a 
man of observant mind, kind feelings, and pure taste, but had not 
associated him with the idea of a reformer in church and state, 
a warm politician. We rejoice to see him in that capacity. The 
conflicts of the political arena have changed their nature, and 
there should be an analogous novelty in the combatants. The 
strife of party is over, though a few Tories and Whigs may still 
dream that they are fencing with the old foils, and have only to beat 
or be beaten as formerly by dexterity in gladiatorial tricks. The 
real battle has commenced, the strife between the is | and the 
few, to decide for whose benefit society is constituted. In such a 
strife there must be something to do for every faculty and gift 
with which humanity is invested ; and especially for the noblest 
of them, the best qualities of head and heart. Let us have no 
cant about the calmer and loftier regions of imagination. Goethe 
lived and died in little Weimar. If we have men of all ages 
amongst us, depend upon it they will be men of this age too; for 


“oe lar History of Priestcraft in all A 1 Nations, by Wm. Howitt. 
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they must be peculiarly alive to the depth, extent, and lasting 
influence of the convulsions by which society will be shaken and 
regenerated, That is no true poet's harp, the strings of which do 
not quiver and resound to the winds that are rushing: by. These 
are no times for merely gathering flowers, or weaving garlands 
solely for their prettiness. The people of England must advance 
or retrograde, They must become a community, or, after having 
made what will be rightly deemed ‘a vain show,’ be cajoled or 
intimidated back into being the venal, base, and beaten drudges 
of a proud and rapacious aristocracy. A poet, a philosopher, a 
hilanthropist, stand neuter! It is not to be believed. Off with 
tT eacten robes and garlands,’ for they are all counterfeit, or 
pilfered, to a certainty. Shame would it be, for this warfare 
to be waged with vulgar or hireling weapons. The tone and 
spirit of political discussion should be elevated into a worthiness 
of the occasion. The question is whether a corrupt and corrupt- 
ing aristocracy shall have its restoration, as monarchy once had ; 
or whether, having been dislodged from a few of those strong 
holds by means of which it commanded the nation, other popular 
advantages should not be obtained, so as to lead to the blessings 
of good government, and open a prospect of accelerated improve- 
ment. And there is no voice so rich or tuneful but what it is 
honourablv employed if lifted up, in the wilderness, to cry, ‘ Pre- 
pare ye the way.’ Milton lingered not in the bowers of Italy, 
though bards and beauties were doing him delicious homage there, 
when ominous sounds across the ocean warned him of the coming 
conflict for England’s freedom. He knew the poet’s vocation, 
how large its comprehensiveness, and how paramount the obliga- 
tion of aiding, with all his loftiest powers, the efforts of a people 
who were struggling into a better state of social existence. The 
mingling of such minds in the political fray prevents its sinking 
into a sort of alehouse brawl, and makes it appear, what in the 
present case it really is, a not ignoble portion of that enduring 
strife between the principles of good and evil which has raged, 
and rages, through the world’s duration and over the world’s 
extent. If the intelligence of our country did its duty, it would 
cover itself with glory, and the land with happiness. Now is 
the time for wisdom to ‘cry aloud in the streets.’ The loftiest 
principles should be championed by the loftiest minds. To 
enlighten and guide the millions at so critical a period as this, 
when one party would crush them by the sword, and another 
mock them with shadows; to make the very struggle itself the 
means of humanizing, and refining them; and prepare them 
by their exertions for reaping the amplest fruits from success ; 
are objects in which the noblest philosophy and poetry should 
find their appropriate sphere. They will not have the less per- 
Manent worth for being of essential immediate service. The 
little book now before us is rich in poetical beauty and religious 
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feeling. The stern truth is told, both of the past and of the 
present; and it is so told as to make us feel that in the severest 
condemnation there is no malignity, that in the proposed changes 
there is no aim at party triumph, but that the writer's single object 
is to show how mankind have been injured, by what arts, under 
what pretences, and how their deliverance from this wretched 
thraldom may be effected. In the latter portions of the volume, 
those which relate to the present condition and practices of the 
church of England, there is a dignity, a beauty, and a richness of 
style, with a distinctness of poetical conception, and an elevation 
of sentiment, that remind us strongly of the prose works of Milton, 
into the spirit of which the writer has evidently been drinking 
deeply. It will be seen by our remarks that we think the work 
might have been made, in a few particulars, more complete ; the 
finest portions of it could in no way have been made more beau- 
tiful or effective. 

A distinct definition of priestcraft was, in our opinion, desirable. 
The author should have shown when and how the occupation of the 
priest becomes a craft. He should have shown why its becoming 
a craft, a circumstance which in relation to most occupations is 
not only necessary but innocent and useful, is in this case the 
cause of so much mischief. Many important conclusions might 
have flowed from such an investigation. It would probably have 
appeared that the fundamental mistake is the supposing that any 
spiritual office can be beneficially performed for hire. A theolo- 
gical lecturer, like any other lecturer or teacher, may be hired ; 
that is, he may be paid in money for communicating that know- 
ledge which it has cost him money (or time and toil, which is the 
same thing) to acquire. Such an arrangement is evidently for the 
benefit of both parties. But if priests be (as those of the estab- 
lishment and some other sects claim to be) gifted with and called 
by the Holy Ghost, their exercise of the gifts and obedience to 
the call can have nothing to do with money without the grossest 
profanity. The workings of the Spirit of God in and by them are 
not things to make a craft of. They must relinquish their pay or 
their pretensions. But it is by their pretensions that they obtain 
their pay, or the largest portion of it; and this incongruity and 
falsity at the outset poisons the fountain, and makes the waters 
which issue from it pestiferous to their remotest course. Even the 
modified pretensions of many sectarian ministers smack of the 
craft. All assumptions, made er officio, of religious emotions, 
feelings, sympathies, show craft, a bad craft, priestcraft. In the 
craft of the actor, the external indications of emotion are exhibited 
for hire ; but only the imitation is required or paid for. Whatever 
of soul there may be in them is for the actor's honour and the 
spectator's gratification, but is no part of the bargain, trade, or 
craft. Now the priest's ministrations to the spiritual wants of in- 
dividuals, if known to be without soul in them, would be only 
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disgusting. It is the soul in them for which he is paid. Hence 
his craft is neither so honest nor so innocent as that of the actor. 
And his operations become a craft the moment that he affects 
more than that instruction which can be communicated by a vO- 
luntary act, or those expressions of sympathy and other emotions 
which are really generated in his heart by the scenes he witnesses, 
and which would be so generated though he had no pretensions to 
a sacred character. ‘The fact is, that there is, in the literal sense 
of the word, no Christian priesthood, nor can be. We are all 
priests, or none of us, which comes to the same thing. We elect 
ateacher and pay him for his teaching. ‘That is all right and 
useful. Ifa good teacher, he will most likely be a man of strong 
and expansive sympathies ; so much the better; but if we pretend 
to pay him for the manifestation of those sympathies, and make 
that manifestation a portion of his hired duty, we run the risk of 
entrapping him into the practice of priestcraft, aud open a door 
for some portion of the evil which, as our author shows, has so 
long desolated the world. 

The commencement of Mr. Howitt’s work, announcing his 
design, is in a frank and daring strain. 

‘This unfortunate world has been blasted in all ages by two evil 
principles—kingcraft and priestcraft—that, takingadvantage of human 
necessities, in themselves not hard—salutary, and even beneficial in 
their natural operation—the necessity of civil government, and that of 
spiritual instruction, have warped them cruelly from their own pure 
direction, and converted them into the most odious, the most terrible 
and disastrous scourges of our race. These malign powers have ever 
begun, as it were, at the wrong end of things. Kingcraft, seizing 
upon the office of civil government, not as the gift of popular choice, 
and to be filled for the good of nations, but with the desperate hand of 
physical violence, has proclaimed that it was not made for man, but 
man for it: that it possessed an inherent and divine right to rule, to 
trample upon men’s hearts, to violate their dearest rights, to scatter 
their limbs and their blood at its pleasure upon the earth; and in 
return for its atrocities, to be worshipped on bended knee, and hailed 
asaGod. Its horrors are on the face of every nation; its annals are 
Written in gore in all civilized climes; and, where pen never was 
known, it has scored its terrors in the hearts of millions, and left its 
traces in deserts of everlasting desolation, and in the ferocious spirits 
of abused and brutalized hordes. What is all the history of this 
Wretched planet but a mass of its bloody wrath and detestable oppres- 
sions, whereby it has converted earth into a hell, men into the worst 
of demons, and has turned the human mind from its natural pursuit 
of knowledge, and virtue, and social happiness, into a career of blind 
rage, bitter and foolish prejudices; an entailment of awful and crime- 
Creating ignorance; and has held the universal soul of man in the 
blackest and most pitiable of bondage ? Countless are its historians ; 
We need not add one more to the unavailing catalogue: but of 


‘* That sister-pest, congregator of slaves 
Into the shadow of its pinions wide,” 
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I do not know that there has been one man who has devoted himself 
solely and completely to the task of tracing its course of demoniacal 
devastation. Many of its fiendish arts and exploits, undoubtedly, are 
embodied in what is called ecclesiastical history ; many are presented 
to us in the chronicles of kingecraft; for the two evil powers have ever 
been intimately united in their labours. They have mutually and 
lovingly supported each other; knowing that, individually, they are 
‘weak as stubble,” yet conjointly, 
** Can bind 
Into a mass irrefragably firm 
The axes and the rods which awe mankind.” 


Thus, through this pestilential influence, we must admit that too much 
of its evil nature has been forced on our observation incidentally ; but 
no one clear and complete picture of it has been presented to our view. 
It shall now be my task to supply to the world this singular desidera- 
tum, It shall be my task to show that priestcraft in all ages and all 
nations has been the same; that its nature is one, and that nature 
essentially evil; that its object is self-gratification and self-aggrandize- 
ment; the means it uses—the bhasest frauds, the most shameless delu- 
sions, practised on the popular mind for the acquisition of power; and 
that power once gained, the most fierce and bloody exercise of it, in 
order to render it at once awful and perpetual.’—pp. 1—3. 

A rapid survey is then taken of heathen mythology, in which 
the author follows the ingenious hypothesis of Bryant, com- 
mencing with early antiquity, and terminating with the most 
striking modern exhibition of the nefarious arts of idolatrous 
priests, as practised by the Brahmins of Hindostan. A. brief 
view of the Hebrew priesthood follows; and then the means by 
which the Papal hierarchy aggrandized itself are described, and 
the oppressions, evil influences, and persecutions, for which Its 
mouks, prelates, and other agents are responsible in various 
countries. ‘The last third of the volume, chapters xv. to Xx. 
inclusive, is devoted to the church of England. Chap. XV. 
sketches an outline of the (so called) Reformation, and of the 
mutations and oppressiveness of episcopacy through the reigns 
of the Tudors and Stuarts; till the revolution of 1685, the 
passing of the Toleration Act, and the growth of public intelli- 
gence and spirit, produced a state of things in which the grosser 
violence of former times was impracticable. 

‘While power was left to the church, it persecuted, and would have 
continued to persecute. The act of William III. put an end to this; 
and we must henceforth look for the spirit of priestcraft in a different 
shape. The whole course of this volume has shown that this wily sp!"t 
has conformed itself to circumstances. Where unlimited power was 
Within its grasp, it seized it without hesitation, and exercised it without 
merey, Egypt, India, all ancient Asia, and all feudal Europe, are 
Witnesses of this. Where it could not act so freely, it submitted to the 
spirit of the people; and worked more quietly, more unseen, but 
equally effectually, as in Greece or Pagan Rome. England after 
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William III., afforded no further scope for imprisonment, the martyr’s 
flaming pile, er the bloody axe of the public executioner. It was 
rapidly careering In a course of knowledge and civilization, which 
made men acquainted with their rights, and has eventually lifted this 
nation to the proudest position ever occupied by any people in the 
whole history of the world. The established clergy, therefore, had 
nothing to do but to secure the full enjoyment of their revenues, and 
that parochial influence with which they were invested; and the con- 
sequence is that, in the noblest nation of the earth, they have become 
the richest body of priests and the most apathetic towards the people, 
from whom their wealth is drawn.—pp. 196, 197,’ 

Chap. xvi. adverts to the Irish church, and the Ministerial 
plan for its reform, We scarcely need say that so principled and 
thorough-going a man as our author finds that plan very unsatis- 
factory. 

‘One circumstance connected with Irish church reform is charac- 
teristic of its real nature and extent, as proposed by the present 
Ministers, and ought to have opened the eyes of all men, ‘The bishopric 
of Derry, the most enormously endowed in Ireland, was vacant at the 
very moment of the organization of this planof reform, If a number 
of bishoprics were to be reduced, why should this not have been oue ? 
Orif it were not thought desirable to extinguish it, why should not the 
incumbent of one of those sees which were to be withdrawn be trans- 
lated to this, and thus one at least have been instantly removed ? 
The surprise which the appointment of a bishop to this see, under 
these circumstances, created, was at once dissipated; and gave place, 
in the public mind, to a higher surprise and a feeling of indignation, 
by the discovery that the bishop thus installed, was Dr. Poynton, the 
brother-in-law of Earl Grey! This was an assurance sufficiently 
intelligible. Will a man set himself heartily to cut down a tree in 
whose topmost branches he has placed his brother? Will a man assay 
to sink a vessel in which he has embarked his own family? Willa 
general proceed cordially to blow upa fortress in which his near rela- 
tive is commandant ? Then, will Earl Grey set himself heartily to work, 
to reform efficiently the Irish church! 

‘The abolition of this bishopric would have been a thing of the 
highest Importance. Its revenue, according to the present return, is 
13,0001.; and it is proposed to reduce it to 8,000/. But what is the 
estimate of Mr. Wakefield of the value of this see ?—a most competent 
authority. He caleulates that the whole of its property, over and 
above the tenth part of the gross produce of the land, cannot be much 
short of 3,000,000. ; and that the bishop’s land, at a fair rate of rent, 
would produce an income of 130,000/. a year. This, then, is the birth 
into which Earl Grey, in the face of a reformed Parliament, of his 
Own professions of real reform, of suffering England, and starving 
Ireland, has comfortably put his brother-in-law, and proposes to satisfy 
the country by the abatement of 5,000/. a year out of this immense 
Property. By the extinction of this bishopric alone, a saving to the 
Country would have been made at once of 3,000,000/. /—for the ques- 
~p in this case is, not what the bishop actually derives from the land, 

What it is worth to the nation.’—pp, 200—202, 
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This chapter concludes with a vigorous plea for the relief of 
English Dissenters from church-rates, of the country generally 
from tithes, and for the complete divorce of church and state, 

Chap. xvii. relates to episcopal income, university endow- 
ments, pluralities, ecclesiastical courts, and clerical exactions. 
The following eloquent passage is occasioned by the enormous 
fees for funerals and for the consecration (!) of even the smallest 
portion of ground for the purposes of interment therein. ; 


‘Among the lesser evils of the system are the consecration of 
burial-grounds, and what are called surplice fees. Nothing is more 
illustrative of the spirit of priestcraft than that the church should 
have kept up the superstitious belief in the consecration of ground in 
the minds of the people to the present hour, and that, in spite of 
education, the poor and the rich should be ridden with the most pre- 
posterous notion that they cannot lie in peace except in ground over 
which the bishop has said his mummery, and for which he and his 
rooks, as Sir David Lindsay calls them, have pocketed the fees, and 
laughed in their sleeves at the gullible foolishness of the people. When 
will the day come when the webs of the clerical spiders shall be torn 
not only from the limbs but the souls of men? Does the honest Qua- 
ker sleep less sound, or will he arise less cheerfully at the judgment- 
day from his grave, over which no prelatical jugglery has been prac- 
tised, and for which neither prelate nor priest has pocketed a doit? 
Who has consecrated the sea, into which the British sailor in the 
cloud of battle-smoke descends, or who goes down, amidst the tears 
of his comrades, to depths to which no plummet but that of God's 
omnipresence ever reached? Who has consecrated the battle-field, 
which opens its pits for its thousands and tens of thousands; or the 
desert, where the wearied traveller lies down to his eternal rest? 
Who has made holy the sleeping place of the solitary missionary, and 
of the settlers in new lands 2? Who but He whose hand has hallowed 
earth from end to end, and from surface to centre, for his pure and 
almighty fingers have moulded it! Who but He whose eve rests on 
it day and night, watching its myriads of moving children, the 
oppressors and the oppressed, the deceivers and the deceived, the 
hypocrites, and the poor whose souls are darkened with false know- 
ledge and fettered with the. bonds of daring selfishness? And on 
whatever innocent thing that eye rests, it is hallowed beyond the 
breath of bishops and the fees of registrars. Who shall need to look 
for a consecrated spotof earth to lay his bones in, when the struggles 
and the sorrows, the prayers and the tears of our fellow-men, from 
age to age, have consecrated every atom of this world’s surface to the 
desire of a repose which no human hands can lead to, no human 
rites can secure? Who shall seek for a more hallowed bed than the 
bosom of that earth into which Christ himself descended, and 1™ 
which the bodies of thousands of glorious patriots, and prophets, &? 
martyrs, who were laid in gardens, and beneath their paternal trees, 
and of heroes whose blood and sighs have flowed forth for their fellow- 
men, have been left to peace and the blessings of grateful gener® 
tions with no rites, no sounds, but the silent falling of tears and the 
aspirations of speechless, but immortal thanks? From side to side, 
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from end to end, the whole world is sanctified by these agencies, 
hevond the blessings or the curses of priests! God's sunshine flows 
over it, his providence surrounds it ; it is rocked in his arms like the 
child of his eternal love; his faithful creatures live, and toil, and 
pray init; and in the name of heaven who shall make it, or who can 
need it holier for his last resting couch? But the greediness of 
riests persists in cursing the poor with extortionate expenses, and 
calls them blessings. ‘The poor man, who all his days goes groaning 
under the load of his ill-paid labours, cannot even escape from them 
into the grave, except at a dismal charge to his family. His native 
earth is not allowed to receive him into her bosom till he has satisfied 
the priest and his satellites. With the exception of Jews, Quakers, 
and some few other Dissenters, every man js given up in England as 
a prey, in life and in death, to the parson, and his echo, and his dis- 
turber of bones. 

‘The following, from the Leeds Mercury, is a fair example of the 
expense incurred for what is called consecration of the smallest addi- 
tion to a burial-ground; and wretched must be the mental stupidity 
of a people who can believe that such fellows can add holiness to the 
parish earth.’ pp. 239—242. 


Chap. xviii. is chiefly on Patronage. It contains some im- 
pressive illustrations of the working of the present system, in the 
class of characters who are made the spiritual guides of the 
people. 

_ Chap. xix. is the picture of a Confirmation, portraying what 
it seems to be, what it might be, and what it 1s. We much regret 
that our limits will not allow us to extract this noble piece of 
composition. Its poetry and its power amply illustrate the kind 
of writing which was alluded to at the commencement of this 
Article as that which the political cfrcumstances of the age require. 

Chap, xx. contains the recapitulation and conclusion, The 
author has passed over the Dissenters altogether, as if there 
were no priestcraft amongst them. Some might have been de 
tected, we think, and that even by a less observant eye. We 
could indicate some sources whence materials might be derived 
for this supplementary chapter. Is not the dissenting ministry a 
craft when it is taken to merely as a respectable profession ; when 
even its humble dignities and emoluments are a rise in society, 
for attaining which no equal probability offers itself to the aspi- 
rant; when its influence is made subservient to personal objects, a 
Wealthy marriage, or a legacy earned by sycophancy ; when the 
Possessors of the office arrogate the exclusive right of investing 
others with it, by the imposition of their sacred hands; when the 
people are led to regard the preacher’s interpretations as authori- 
‘ative ; when opinions and feelings are suppressed, and the actions 
regulated with a view to that ascendency, for which subserviency 
must be part purchase; when sectarian interests are pursued at 


i expense of political right, social improvement, and even of 
10.79, 2N 
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justice to individual character ; is not then the dissenting ministry a 
craft? And does it not diffuse a more subtle poison than the more 
noisy craft, the roaring lion of the establishment 2 Some taint of 
this description may, we fear, be found in modern puritanism, and 
perhaps, ‘ Friends’ are not wholly free. How do they sometimes 
deal with heretics? And in what manner does their body decide 
the questions which come before them ? Isit by a fair ballot, or by 
the sense of a majority taken in any way ?. There are recollec- 
tions of proceedings connected with the names of Thomas Foster, 
in this country, and of Hannah Barnard, and Elias Hicks, in Ame- 
rica, which it were well could they be obliterated. There is some 
craft here; and if not priestcraft, its offspring, perhaps; not 
bearing the name, because not legitimate. We are sorely deceived 
both by travellers and natives, unless priestcralt be rife in Ame- 
rica, though they have no establishment, and, probably, more 
real religion than any other nominally Christian country. 

We conclude with our author’s conclusion, hoping that his little 
book will widely circulate, that it will produce in many minds 
feelings like those which’ it has excited in our own; and that it 
will aid in bringing on that spiritual renovation which is so pre- 
eminently to be desired for our country. 


‘From age to age, the great spirits of the world have raised their 
voices and cried, liberty! but the cry has been drowned by the clash of 
arms, or the brutish violence of uncultured mobs. Homer and De- 
mosthenes in Greece, Cicero in Rome, the poets and martyrs of the 
middle ages, our sublime Milton, the maligned, but immovable ser- 
vant and sufferer of freedom, who laid down on her altar his peace, 
his comfort, and his very eye sight; our Hampdens and Sidneys; the 
Hofers and Bolivars of other lands, have, from age to age, cried 
* Taberty !" but ignorance and power have been commonly too much 
for them. But at length, light from the eternal sanctuary of truth 
has spread overevery region 3 into the depths and the dens of poverty 
it has penetrated; the scholar and the statesman are compelled to 
behold in the marriage of Christianity and Knowledge, the promise 
of the establishment of peace, order, and happiness, the reign of 
rational freedom. We are on the very. crisis in which old things are 
to be pulled down, and new ones established on the most ancient of 
foundations—justice to the people. To effect safely this momentous 
change, requires all the watchfulness and the wisdom of an intelligent 
nation. The experience of the world’s history, warns us to steer the 
safe middle course, between the despotism of the aristocracy and 
the mob, between the highest and the lowest orders of society. The 
intelligence, and not the wealth or multitudes of a state, must give the 
law of safety ; and to this intelligence I would again and finally say, 
be warned by universal history! Snatch from your priesthood all 
political power; abandon all state religion ; place Christianity on its 
own base—the universal heart of the people; let your preachers peri 
your schoolmasters, simply teachers; eschew reverend justices of the 
peace, very reverend politicians, and right reverend peers and leg's 
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lators, as you would have done the reverend kmghts, and marqnisses, 
and dukes of the past ages. They must neither meddle with your 
wills nor take the tenth of your corn; they must neither tax you to 
maintain houses in which to preach against you and read your damna- 
tion in creeds of which no one reaily knows the origin; nor persecute 
vou, nor seize your goods for Easter offerings and smoke-money. 
The system by which they tax you at your entry into the world, tax 
vou at vour marriage, tax you at your death, suffer you not to 
descend into your native earth W ithout a fee, must be abolished. The 
system by which vou are made to pay tor every thing, to have a voice 
in nothing not even in the choice ot a good minister, or the dismissal 


of a vile and scandalous debauchee; by which you are made the help- 
less puppet of some cbtuse squire, and the prey of some greedy and 
godless priest, must have an end. 

‘On this age the happiness of centuries, the prosperity of truth 
depends ; let it not disappoint the expectations, and mar the destinies 


of mihons.’ pp. 279, 276. 


ALISON’S HISTORY OF THE FRENCIL REVOLUTION,* 


‘Or history, the most honoured, if not honourable species of composi- 
tion, is not the whole purport diographic?  Uhstory, it has been said, 
is the essence of innumerable biographies. .-Such, at least, it should 
be: whether it is, might admit of question. But, in any case, what 
hope have we in turning over those old interminable chronicles, with 
their garrulities and insipidities ; or still worse, in patiently examining 
those modern narrations, of the philosophic kind, where philosophy, 
teaching by experience, must sit like owl on house-top, seeing nothing, 
understanding nothing, uttering only, with solemnity enough, her 
perpetual most wearisome hoo, hoo :— what hope have we, except the 
for most part fallacious one of gaining some acquaintance with our 
tellow-creatures, though dead and vanished, yet dear to us; how they 
got along in those old days, suffering and doing ; to what extent, and 
under what circumstances, they resisted the devil, and triumphed over 
him, or struck their colours to him, and were trodden under foot by 
him; how, in short, the perennial battle went, which men name life, 
Which we also in these new days, with indifferent fortune, have to fight, 
and must bequeath to our sons and grandsons to go on fighting, till 
the enemy one day be quite vanquished and abolished, or else the great 
night sink and part the combatants; and thus, either by some Millen- 
nium or some new Noah’s Deluge, the volume of universal history 
wind itself up! Other hope, in studying such books, we have none: 
and that it is a deceitful hope, who that has tried knows not? A feast 
of widest biographic insight is spread for us; we enter full of hungry 
anticipation: alas! like so many other feasts, which life invites us to, 
a mere Ossian’s feast of shells, the food and liquor being all emptied 
out and clean gone, and only the vacant dishes and deceitful emblems 
thereof left! Your modern historical restaurateurs are indeed little 


* History of Europe during the French Revolution; embracing the period from the 
severly of the Notables in 1789, to the establishment of the Directory tn 1796. 
y Archibald Alison, F.R,S.E. Advocate. In 2 vols. 8vo. 1835. — 
0 y 
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better than high-priests of famine; that keep choicest china dinner. 
sets, only no dinner to servetherein. Yet such is our biographic appe- 
tite, we run trying from shop to shop, with ever new hope: and, 
unless we could eat the wind, with ever new disappointment.’* | 

Thus writes, although in a publication unworthy of him, an 
author whom the multitude does not yet, and will not soon under- 
stand. The biographic aspect here so exclusively dwelt upon, Is 
indeed not the only aspect under which history may profitably 
and pleasantly be contemplated: but if we find ourselves disap- 
pointed of what it ought to afford us in this kind, most surely our 
search willbe equally vain for all other fruit. If what purports to 
be the history of any portion of mankind, keep not its promise of 
making us understand and represent to ourselves what manner of 
meu those were whose story it pretends to be, let it undertake 
what else it may, it will assuredly perform nothing. 

‘To know our fellow-creature,’(we still quote from the same author,) 
‘to see into him, understand his goings forth, decipher the whole 
heart of his mystery; nay, not only to see into him, but even to see 
out of him, to view the world altogether as he views it; so that we 
can theoretically construe him, and could almost practically personate 
him; and do now thorovghly discern both what manner of man he 
is, and what manner of thing he has got to work on and live on.’ 

This is what a perfect biography, could such be obtained, of 
any single human being, would do for us, or more properly enable 
us to do for ourselves, and the perfection of a history, considered 
in its biographic character, would be to accomplish something of 
the same kind for an entire nation or an entire age. Thus in 
respect to the French Revolution, though complete insight is not 
to be had, we should have been thankful for anything that could 
have aided us in forming for ourselves even an imperfect picture 
of the mannerin which a Frenchman, at the period of the breaking 
out of the Revolution lived : what his thoughts were habitually occu- 
pied with ; what feelings were excited in him by the universe, Or 
by any of the things that dwell therein ; above all, what things he 
fixed his desires upon; what he did for his bread; what things he 
cared for besides bread; with what evils he had to contend, and 
how he was enabled to bear up against them ; what were his joys, 
what his consolations, and to what extent he was able to attain 
them. ‘Such clear view of him and of his circumstances, is the 
basis of all true knowledge and: understanding of the Revolution. 
Having thus learnt to understand a Frenchman of those days, We 
would next be helped to know, and to bring vividly before our 
minds, the new circumstances in which the Revolution placed 
him ; how those circumstances painted themselves to his eyes, 
from his point of view; what, as a consequence of the conception 
he formed of them, he thought, felt, and did, not only in the 


* Article on Biography, in Fraser’s Magazine for April 1832, introductory to the 
admirable article on Boswell’s Johnson in the Number for the following month. 
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political, but perhaps still more in what may be called ‘the private 
biographic phasis ; the manner in which individuals demeaned 
themselves, and social life went on, in so extraordinary an element 
as that; the most extraordinary, one might say, for the “thin rind 
of habit’’ was utterly rent off, and man stood there with all the 
powers of civilization, and none of its rules to aid him in guiding 
these.’ 

Such things we would willingly learn from a_ history of the 
Revolution; but who among its historians teaches the like ? or 
has ought of that kind to t ‘ach ? or has ever had the thought 
strike him that such things are to be taught or learnt? Not Mr. 
Alison’s predecessors, of whom, nevertheless, there must be some 
twenty who have written better books than his; far less Mr. Alison 
himself. How should he? When in the course of ages a man 
arises who can conceive a character, though it be but of one being, 
and can make his readers conceive it too, we call him a dramatist, 
and write down his name in the short list of the world's great 
minds; are we then entitled to expect from every respectable, 
quiet, well-meaning Tory gentleman, that he shall be capable of 
forming within himself, and impressing upon us, a living image of 
the character and manner of existence, not of one human being, 
but of a nation or a century of mankind? To throw our own 
mind into the mind and into the circumstances of another, is one 
of the most trying of all exercises of the intellect and imagination, 
and the very conception how great a thing it is, seems to imply 
the capacity of at least partially performing it. 

Not to judge Mr. Alison by so high a standard, but by the far 
lower one of what has actually been achieved by previous writers 
on the subject, let us endeavour to estimate the worth of his book, 
and his qualifications as a historian. 

And first, of his merits. He is evidently what is termed a kind- 
hearted, or, at the very least, a good-natured man. Though a 
Tory, and, therefore, one in whom some prejudices against the 
actors in the Revolution might be excused, he is most unaffectedly 
candid and charitable in his judgment of them. Though he con- 
demns them as politicians, he is more indulgent to them as men 
than even we are, who look with much less disapprobation upon 
many of their acts. He has not, indeed, that highest impartiality 
which proceeds from philosophic insight, but abundance of that 
lower kind which flows from -milkiness of disposition. He can 
appreciate talent ; he does not join in the ill-informed and rash 
assertion of the Edinburgh Review, reechoed by the Quarterly, 
that the first authors of the French Revolution were mediocre 
men; on the contrary, speaking in his preface of the Constituent 
Assembly, he talks of its * memorable discussions,’ and of himself 
as “most forcibly impressed with the prodigious, though often 
perverted and mistaken ability, which distinguished them.’ Mr. 
Alison has a further merit, and in a man of his quality of mind 
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it is a most positive one—he is no canter. He does not think it 
necessary to profess to be shocked, or terrified, at opinions or 
modes of conduct contrary to what are deemed proper and 
reputable in his own country. He does not guard his own re- 
spectability by a saving clause, whenever he has occasion to name 
or to praise even a Mirabeau. We should never think of this as 
a quality worthy of particular notice in a mind accustomed to 
vigorous and independent thought ; but in whatever mind it exists, 
it is evidence of that which 1s the first condition of all worth. a 
desire to be rather than to seem. 

Having said thus much on the favourable side, turn we to the 
other column of the account, and here we have to say simply this, 
that, after reading both these volumes carefully through, we are 
quite completely unable to name any one thing that Mr. Alison has 
done, which had not been far better done before ; or to conjecture 
what could lead him to imagine that such a work as he has pro- 
duced was any desiderafum in the existing literature on the sub- 
ject. Itis hard to say ofany book that it is altogether useless ; that 
it contains nothing from which man, woman, or child can derive 
any one particle of benefit, learn any one thing worth knowing; 
but a more useless book than this of Mr. Alison's, one which 
approaches nearer to the ideal of absolute inutility, we believe we 
might go far to seek. 

We have not often happened to meet with an author of any 
work of pretension less endowed than Mr. Alison with the faculty 
of original thought; this negation of genius amounts almost to a 
positive quality. Notwithstanding, or, perhaps, in consequence 
of, this deficiency, he deals largely in general reflections ; which 
accordingly are of the barrenest ; when true, so true that no one 
ever thought them false; when false, nowise that kind of false 
propositions which come from a penetrating but partial or hasty 
glance at the thing spoken of, and, therefore, though not true, 
have instructive truth in them; but such as a country-gentleman, 
accustomed to be king of his company, talks afier dinner. The 
same want of power manifests itself in the narrative. Telling his 
story almost entirely after Mignet and Thiers, he has caught none 
of their vivacity from those great masters of narration ; the most 
stirring scenes of that mighty world-drama, under his pen turn 
flat, cold, and spiritless. In his preface he apologizes for the 
‘dramatic air’ produced by inserting fragments of speeches into 
his text: if the fact were so, it would be a subject of praise, not 
of apology ; but if it were an offence, we assure Mr. Alison that 
he never would be found guilty of it; nothing is dramatic which 
has passed through the strainer of his translations ; even the 
eloquence of Mirabeau cannot rouse within him one spark of 
kindred energy and fervour. In the humbler duties of a historian 
he is equally deficient ; he has no faculty of historical criticism, 
and no research; his marginal references point exclusively to the 
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most obvious sources of information; and even among these he 
refers five times to a compilation, for once to an original autho- 
rity. In this he evinces a candour worthy of praise, since his 
crowded margin betrays that scautiness of reading which other 
authors leave theirs blank on purpose to conceal. We suspect 
he has written his book rather from memory and notes than with 
the works themselves before him; else how happens it that he 
invariably mispels the name of one of the writers, he oftenest 
refers to? * why are several of the names which occur in the his- 
tory, also mispelt, in a manner not to be accounted for by the 
largest allowance for typographical errors ? why are there so many 
inaccuracies in matter of fact, of minor importance indeed, but 
which could hardly have been fallen into, by one fresh from the 
reading of even the common histories of the Revolution? The 
very first and simplest requisite for a writer of French history, a 
knowledge of the French language, Mr. Alison does not possess 
in the necessary perfection. To feel the higher excellences of ex- 
pression and style in any language implies a mastery over the 
language itself, and a familiarity with its literature, far greater 
than is sufficient for all inferior purposes. We are sure that any 
one who can so completely fail to enter into the spirit of Mira- 
beau’s famous ‘ Difes-lui que ces hordes étrangeres dont nous 
sommes investés, of that inspired burst of oratory upon la 
hideuse banqueroute, and of almost everything having any claim 
to eloquence which he attempts to render, must be either without 
the smallest real feeling of eloquence, or so inadequately con- 
versant with the French language, that french eloquence has not 
yet found its way to his soul. We are the more willing to give 
Mr. Alison the benefit of this excuse, as we find his knowledye of 
French at fault in far smaller things. He mistakes Cimpét du 
timbre for a tax on timber ; fourche, apparently from not under- 
standing what it is, he translates a fork, and chariot a chariot. 
lhe waggoner Cathelineau he terms a chariotver, and the victims 
of the revolutionary tribunal are carried from the prison to the 
guillotine in a chariot. Mr. Alison might with as much reason 
call the dead-cart, during the plague of London, by that name. 

If our sole object were to declare our opinion of Mr. Alison’s 
book, our observations might stop here. But Mr. Alison’s sub- 
ject seems to require of us some further remarks, applicable to 
the mode in which that subject is treated by English writers gene- 
rally, as well as by him. | 


* M. Toulongeon, always spelt Toulangeon by Mr. Alison. 


To be continued. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Outline of a Plan for the total, immediate, and safe Abolition of 


Slavery throughout the British Colonies. By Joseph Phillips, late 
of Antigua, London, Arch. 


A Treatise on Astronomy. By Sir J. Herschell. (Lardner’s Cyclo- 
pedia, vol. 43.) (1.) 





Essays and Articles on Subjects connected with Popular Political Eco- 
nomy, illustrative of the Condition and Prospects of the Working 
Classes. Birmingham, 6d. (2.) 





The Mother’s Manual; or [}ustrations of Matrimonial Economy. An 
Essay in Verse. 10s. (3.) 


The Moral Class Book, or the Law of Morals derived from the Created 
Universe and from Revealed Religion. (Intended for Schools.) 
By William Sullivan. Boston, U.S, London, J. Mardon. (4.) 








The Emancipation of the Christian Church from the trammels of Human 
Creeds essential to its harmony and prosperity. A Sermon, By 


J.O. Squier. 6d. (5.) 





History of the Middle and Working Classes. London, Wilson. (6.) 


(1.) Although this volume relates to subjects which require the highest 
powers of mathematical calculation for their proof, it is written in a popular 
style, brings ascertained results within the reach of all, often supplies ev!- 
dence of a generally intelligible description, and is calculated to excite 
extensive interest in the facts of astronomical science. 

(2.) The papers here republished chiefly refer to ‘Labour Exchange. 
They contain some acute remarks on the attack on Mr. Owen's Bazaai, 
which appeared in the Monthly Magazine. The appeal to success is some- 
what premature. , 

(3.) This is a satirical poem from the pen of Mrs. Trollope. It describes 
the manceuvrings of a match-making mother in the higher ranks of English 
society. The etchings are as humorous as those of her well-known work on 
America. 

(4.) Mr. Mardon is again before us as a spirited republisher of American 
books. The present work was worthy of his choice for that purpose. It is 
well adapted to its professed object, and may be employed in the moral in- 
struction of the young with great advantage. 

(5.) The beneficent design of the writer of this discourse is not only pur- 
sued with judgment and zeal, but promoted by the manifestation of a spirit 
in perfect harmony therewith, and which cannot but largely augment the 
force of the arguments employed. 

(6.) A very valuable book. We purpose to review it. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

We hope to hear from R. in the autumn. 

V. P. is left at our Publisher's; we had not T. B.’s address. 

More from T’. W. will be very welcome. 

The Letter on Geneva is sent to the Unitarian Chronicle. 





London ; Printed by William Clowes, Duke-strect, Lambeth. 
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